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THE EFFECT OF HIGH CONTINUOUS VOLTAGES ON 
AIR, OIL, AND SOLID INSULATIONS 


BY F. W. PEEK, JR. 


Abstract of Paper 

The dielectric strength of air, oil and solid insulations was 
determined for d-c. voltages up to 150 kv. 

The d-c. visual corona voltage is practically equal to the maxi¬ 
mum a-c. corona voltage for wires varying in radius from 0.013 
cm. to the largest sizes. The variation of d-c. and a-c. corona 
voltages with air density is the same over a large range. The 
laws already given for a-c. voltages apply equally 'well for d-c. 
voltages in terms of maximum values. 

The spark-over of gaps is the same on alternating current and 
direct current for equal maximum voltages when the gap is such 
that spark-over precedes corona. Thus, for the sphere gap the 
same laws apply for a-c. or d-c. voltages. This is true at 
various air densities. 

When corona precedes spark-over there is generally a difference 
in a-c. and d-c. spark-over voltages. For a non-symmetrical 
gap, spark-over at normal air density takes place at the lowest 
voltage when the electrode surrounded by the denser field is (+). 

At low air densities spark-over takes place when the electrode 
surrounded by the denser field is (—). 

Insulators spark-over at the lowest voltage when the cap, or 
electrode surrounded by the denser field, is (+)• The (+) 
spark-over voltage generally corresponds closely to the maxi¬ 
mum a-c. spark-over voltage. 

The d-c. spark-over voltages in oil generally correspond closely 
to the maximum a-c. spark-over voltages. In wet oil the d-c. 
spark-over voltage is lower than the a-c. 

The d-c. breakdown voltages of solid insulations, in good 
condition, are generally higher than the maximum a-c. voltages. 

This is especially so when the time of application is long and the 
insulation is thick. The d-c. breakdown voltage on insulations 
tested apparently increases directly with the thickness, while 
the a-c. breakdown voltage increases at a lesser rate. Laws 
are given. 

When the insulation is moist, the d-c. and maximum a-c. 
breakdown voltages are generally approximately the same. 

It appears that high-voltage direct current would be useful 
in certain high-voltage cable testing, etc. 

H IGH CONTINUOUS or .“ direct-current " voltages were 
obtained from the 60 cycles alternating by means of a 
kenotron rectifier in combination with condensers and inductance 
coils. 1 A sketch of the connections used is given in Fig. 1. 

1. These tests were made with kenotrons loaned by Dr. Dushman 
of the Research Laboratory of the General Electric Company. 
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The condensers are charged up to the maximum of the alterna- 
tin- volta-e wave. Thev remain at this voltage if there is ^ 
leakage, and no power is being taken at ^ If current flows^ 

A the condensers become partly discharged between the 
mums of two waves and there is a double frequency ripple ° ^ 
top of the “ d-c. ” voltage across A. With a given curr 
taken at A the amplitude of this ripple decreases with increasxxn^ 
condenser capacity and increasing inductance. With a B 
capacity and inductance the ripple decreases with decreasing 
current at A. With a given condenser and inductance 
amplitude of the ripple decreases with increasing supply 

r . .. -i 1/7. T.hfl.n A. CS • 


2 


Ui uxxv-' x •‘■Jr Jr - . 

The variation is less for connection la than 


auency. me vanauiuu — *— — 

Fig. 2 is an oscillogram of a wave taken with connection as sh . 
in Fi- la and 0.05 amperes flowing 60-cycle supply- ( 



Fig. 1—Condenser Capacity = 0.064 Microfarad 


is many times the current flowing in the following tests.) Sixx ee 
in the following tests, the current flowing up to breakdown wns 
practically negligible, there was no appreciable ripple on tdxe 
voltage wave. Voltage was first measured with a static -volt¬ 
meter, and by maximum of the wave on the voltmeter coil. 
When no power was taken the static voltmeter checked wit In the 
maximum of the alternating wave, and later, with sphere -g tip 
measurements. 

Air 

Sphere Gaps. Sphere-gap curves were taken on 6.25- and 1 2. fS- 
cm spheres. The continuous, or d-c., voltage required to 
spark over a given gap was found to be V2 times the lequir ed 

2. See discussion by Dr. Hull, G. E. Review, March 1916. 

The author wishes to acknowledge indebtedness to Mr. B. L. Stemmo ns 
for his skillful assistance in making experiments and calculations. 



PLATE LIU. 

A. I. E. E. 

VOL- XXXV, 1916 



Fi 2 Wav i*. <>t* Rkctimm) Volta<U£ (25 kv\, 0.05 Ampkkk, 7-28-15). 

Note: There wu§ m* nppm wide iin voltages muni in the tests. When the above 
oscillogram was taken a comparatively large current was allowed to flt>w in order to exag¬ 
gerate the ripple. 
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effective sine wave alternating or a-c. voltage, that is, the d-c. 
spark-over voltage and the a-c. maximum voltage are equal. 
See Fig. 3. This is true for various air densities as shown in 
Fig. 4. The d-c. spark-over voltage curve of a sphere may, 
therefore, be calculated from the formula already given for 
a-c. voltages. 3 

x 



Fig. 3—A-C. and D-C. Spark- 
over Voltages for Spheres 


Where 

g = 27.2 5 ^1 + 
x == spacing in cm. 



Fig. 4—Spark-over Voltages of 
2.54 cm. Spheres at Various 
Air Densities 


0.54 \ 
^5T/ 


§ = ^.92 b b — barometric pressure in cm. 

273 H- t t — temperature, deg. cent. 

R = sphere radius in cm. 

/ = </> (See reference below.) 


3. P. W. Peek, Jr., The Sphere Cap as a Means of Measuring High 
Voltages. Trans. A. I. E. E„ Vol. XXXIII, 1914, p. 923. 
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This voltage may also be found by multiplying the a.c. effective 
voltages given by the standard curve by V2. 

Needle Gaps. The d-c. needle gap spark-over voltage cor¬ 
responds approximately to the maximum a-c. spark-over voltage 


. TABLE i. 

A-C. AND D-C. SPARK-OVER VOLTAGES OP 
2/0 NEEDLES IN AIR. 


Spacing, cm. 

Kilovolts 

60 cycle (max.) 

Kilovolts 

d-c. 

5.1 

51.0 

52.0 

7.6 - 

62.5 

63.0 

10 2 

76.5 

73.5 .4 

12.7 

SS.3 

82.5 ... 

15.3 

98-3 

90.5 


over a considerable range. At the higher values the continuous 
spark-over voltage seems to be less than the maximum alter¬ 
nating. The results are plotted in Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5 — Spark-over of 2/0 Needles in Air 

Corona. Visual corona and spark-over tests were made on 
concentric cylinders. 4 Typical data are given in Table II, 

4. See D-c. Corona Investigations of Watson, Electrician, London, 
1909-1910, Journal Inst, of Eke. Eng's, June 1910. Also, Farwell, 
Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXIII, 1914, p. 1631. 
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and plotted in Fig. 6. In this test the outer cylinder was 3.81 
cm. in radius. The polished inner cylinders or wires and tubes 
varied from 0.0038 cm. to 1.11 cm. radii. 


TABLE II. 

D-C. AND A-C. VISUAL CORONA AND SPARK-OVER VOLTAGES 
(Concentric Cylinders—Normal Air Density 5=1) 


R 

radius 

outer 

cylinder 

cm. 

r 

wire 

radius 

cm. 

R/r 

Corona 

| Spark-Over I 

60 cycle 
calc. 

kv. (max) 

D-c. 

+ 

kv. 

D-c. 

kv. 

A-c. 

Zvmax 

kv./cm 

D-c. 

Sv 

kv./cm 

60 cy. 
kv. 

max. 

D-c. 

+ 

kv. 

D-c. 

kv. 

3.81 

3.81 

3.81 

3.81 

3.81 

3.81 

3.81 

0.0038 

0.0129 

0.0573 

0.130 

0.239 

0.635 

1.110 

1000.0 

295.0 

66.5 

29.3 

16.0 

6.0 

3.4 

4.9 

8.4 

17.2 

25.2 
33.5 
48.9 
54.7 

6.4 

8.4 

17.2 

25.2 

33.8 
49.0 

54.8 

6.4 

8.3 

17.2 

25.2 

33.8 
49.0 

54.8 

186.0 

113.0 

71.5 

56.9 
51.0 

42.9 

40.5 

244.0 

113.0 

71.5 
56.9 
51.3 
43.0 

40.6 

70.0 

40.0 

25.5 
33.9 
48.1 

54.5 

Vibra 
fore sp 

52.8 

48.8 

47.5 

49.5 

54.5 

fces be- 
arkover 
61.0 

54.5 
52.8 
53.2 

55.5 


These data show that the maximum a-c. and the d-c. corona 
voltages are practically equal for wires over a large range of 
sizes. When the wire is positive the visual corona point is 
quite sharp and definite; when the wire is negative the 
slightest irregularity causes brush discharges at fairlv low 
voltages. The percent difference between the positive and 



Pig. 6 A-C. and D-C. Corona and Spark-over for Various Sizes of 
Wire (Concentric Cylinders at Normal Air Density). 

negative glow point cannot be great. Since this point is in¬ 
definite on the negative, the recorded value will depend to some 
extent on whether the observer considers the first brushes or 
the complete glow as the visual point. Even on apparently 
highly polished wires, when negative, the voltage for complete 
glow is generally several per cent higher than for local brushes. 
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The negative glow voltage will thus generally be read higher 
than the positive glow voltage. The spark-over voltages are 

equal when —y < e or where corona does not precede spark- 


TABLE III. 

D-C. AND A-C. VISUAL CORONA VOLTAGES 
(Concentric Cylinders at Various Air Densities) 









A-c. 

D-c. 

D-c. 





A-c. calc. 

D-c. 

D-c. 

calc. 

Sv 

Sv 

R 

r 

R/r 

5 

60 cy. 

+ 

- 

Sv 

+ 

- 





kv(max.) 

kv. 

kv. 

kv/cm. 

(max.) 

kv/cm. 

kv/cm. 

2.90 

0.0573 

50.5 

0.995 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 


70.5 


2.90 

0.0573 

50.5 

0.S38 

14.2 

14.2 

14.2 


63.2 


2.90 

0.0573! 

50.5 

0.770 

13.2 

13.5 

13.2 

58.6 

60.0 

58.6 

2.90 

0.0573! 

50.5 

0.720 

12.6 

12.7 

12.4 

56.0 

56.5 

55.2 

2.90 

0.0573 

50.5 

0.522 

10.3 

10.3 

10.0 

45.9 

45.9 

44.5 

2.90 

0.0573 

50.5 

0.363 

7.9 

8.1 

7.8 

35.1 

36.0 

34.7 

2.90 

0.0573: 

50.5 

0.214 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

25.3 

25.8 

24.9 


over. Where corona precedes sparkover the d-c. voltage is 
higher than the a-c. The d-c. spark-over voltage is higher 
when the wire or conductor of the greatest field intensity is (—). 
This is shown in Fig. 6. 

TABLE IV. 

D-C. AND A-C. VISUAL CORONA VOLTAGES. 

(Concentric Cylinders at Various Air Densities.) 


R 

radius 

outer 

cylinder 

cm. 

r 

radius 

wire 

cm. 

R/r 

6 

A-c. 

calc. 

60 cy. 
kv(max.) 

D-c 

+ 

kv. 

D-c. 

kv. 

A-c. 

calc. 

Sv 

(max.) 

D-c. 

Sv 

+ 

kv/cm. 

D-c. 

Sv 

kv/cm. 

2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

1.00 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

50.5 

50.5 

50.5 

2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.915 

28.0 

27.8 

27.8 

47.0 

46.8 

46.8 

2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.857 

26.3 


26.2 

44.2 


44.0 

2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.824 

25.7 

25.5 


43.3 

42.9 


2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.797 

25.1 


25.1 

42.2 


42.2 

2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.720 

23.1 

23.1 


38.8 

38.8 


2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.680 

22.1 


22.1 

37.1 

37.1 


2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.550 

19.1 

19.2 

19.3 

32.1 

32.2 

32.4 

2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.435 

15.7 

15.7 

16.0 

26.4 

26.4 

26.9 

2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.357 

13.5 

13.5 


22 7 

22.7 


2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.260 

10.7 

10.9 

11.6 

18.0 

18.4 

19.5 

2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.082 

4.8 

4.4 

4.6 

8.07 

7.4 

7.75 


Effect of Air Density on Corona and Spark-over of Wires . The 
visual corona and spark-over voltages were measured for con¬ 
centric cylinders at various air densities. An outer cylinder of 
glass coated with the fori was used for these tests. The air was 
exhausted and the corona and spark-over voltages measured 
at different air pressures. The apparatus was the same as 
that used in a-c. tests and already described 5 . The results 


5. F. W. Peek, Jr., Law of Corona , A. I. E. E. Trans., 1912, 1913. 








are given in Tables Iff, IV and V, and plotted in Figs. 7 and K, 
The data in I aides III and IV show that the maximum u-c. 
and the d-c. visual corona voltages correspond down to 5 = (),:{. 
The difference is not great, even at 8 — 0.08. The difference at 
the lower values of 8 may be due to the difticully in determining 
the exact starting point in these eases. 


tabi.h v. 

»-C. AND A-C. SI'AUK'-OVHK VOI.TAOKS. 

(CONCKNTRK* ('VUNDMUS AT VaUIOPS AlK DkNSITIMs, ) 



vSeti corona data oti thi:; cylinder Table IV. 


Spiltk-ovei dn.la. an* jjjiveu in lalile Y h>r a O.&iP-em, wire, 
At the higher values of 5 the positive spark-over voltage is lower 



»*» Oft 
AW Id NM1 f 


than the negative am! closely 
follows tin* maximum a-e, The 
positive seems to In* slightly 
higher than tin* negative, for 
very low values of o, 



W N|f»v 


Fia, 7 Vaiua rms oi> A *t\ and 
])**(', Visual C'ukona Voj.iaoi>. 
with Aik Dhnmtv 


Fu». H- Sr vkk miii ot 

r<»\< IMKIi t’vi at V.v 

Kim s Aik I )i>.\m hi % 


These lestT 
corona may a 
wire (iinmetet 


show that the formula already given for a <■. 

* K> ,,K,, d h>r il-e. corona over a wide rangy of 
air density. etc .' 1 The d-e, corona voltage is 
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practically equal to the maximum a-c. corona voltaic "\u 
large range of conductor diameters. 

The d-c. visual corona voltage in kilovolts is 


a 


e v = g v r log, —y wire in a cylinder 
R 

e v = 2 g v r log, —y parallel wires 

Where 

gv = go 5 (l + ) kv - P er cm - 

where g 0 = 31 (concentric cylinders) 
go — 30 (parallel wires) 

3.92 b b — barometric pressure eni, 

5 = 273 + t t = degrees centigrade. 

Surface Spark-over of Insulators. Spark-over tests were made 
on several standard insulators shown in Fig. 9. 1 he results are 

given in Table VI. The spark-over voltage is Highest when 
the cap or electrode around which the field intensity is highest 
is (—). This checks with the impulse tests. 7 When the eup is 
(+) the d-c. spark-over voltage generally very nearly eoistrides 
with the maximum a-c. spark-over. 

TABLE VI. 


SURFACE SPARK-OVER OF SUSPENSION INSULATORS 


Insulator 

number 

60 cycle 
kv. (max.) 

D-ci. 

kv. 

cap + 

Ciifi j 

1 

116.0 

117.5 

1 

127.5 „ | 

2 

09.0 

90.0 

100.0 

3 

126.0 

132.0 

130 O 

4 

111.5 

128.0 

135.0 j 

5 

110.0 

128.0 

135 0 | 


Oil 

The “ corona ” and spark-over characteristics of oil are very 
similar to those of air. Practically the same laws are followed 

7. F. W. Peek, Jr., The Effect of Transient Voltages rm fhrintfu% 
A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XXXIV, 1915. 
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for a-c. voltages in both oil and air. 8 This apparently also holds 
for d-c. 

Needle gap spark-over voltages for oil are given in Table VII 


TABLE VII. 

D-C. AND A.C SPARK-OVER TESTS ON 2/0 NEEDLES IN NO. 8 
TRANSIL OIL AT 25 DEG. CENT. 


Needle gap 

60 cycle 

D-c. 

cm. 

kv. (max.) 

kv. (max.) 

0.317 

21.2 

21.7 

0.635 

34.7 

33.5 

1.27 

50.5 

50.2 

1.91 

65.0 

66.0 

2.54 

86.5 

82.5 


and plotted in Fig. 10. The d-c. voltages correspond to the a-c 
maximum. 

The effect of moisture on the strength of oil for a-c. and d-c 
voltages is given in Table VIII and Fig. 11. 



SPACING IN CMS. 


Pig. 10—A-C. and D-C. Spark-over Voltages of 2/0 Needles in No. 
8 Transil Oil at 25 Deg. Cent. 

When the oil is wet the d-c. breakdown voltage is lower than 
the a-c. breakdown voltage. This is probably due to lining up 
of water particle s under direct current. 

8. F. W. Peek, Jr., Law of Corona and Spark-over in Oil G. E. Review, 
August, 1915, also Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engineering . 
Chap. IV. 
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Solid Insulations 

In air and in oil there is no appreciable loss until local brea 
down occurs in the form of corona or brushes. In solid insul 
tions loss starts as soon as voltage is applied and generally i: 

TABLE VIII. 

EFFECT OF MOISTURE ON THE DISRUPTION OF NO. 8 TRANSIL O 
AT 25 DEG. CENT. 


(Between 1.27 cm. Diameter Disks at 0.5-cm. Spacing.) 


Parts water 
added in 10,000 

60 cycle kv. 
(max.) 

D-c. kv. 

0 

62.3 

61.5 

0.5 

33.5 

34.7 

1.0 

33.4 

34.3 , 

2.0 

31.7 

30.2 

5.0 

27.3 

24.7 

10.0 

25.4 

23.0 


creases as the square of the voltage. The heating which resul 
increases the loss and weakens the insulation. Practically z 
solid insulations absorb moisture. The interstices in the no 
homogeneous structure become filled with moisture and gase 



Fig. 11 —Effect of Moisture on Disruptive Strength of No. 
Transil Oil At 25 Deg. Cent. 

This makes, in effect, not only a complicated arrangement 
resistances, but also of resistances and capacities in series through 
out the material. Where the conducting paths extend throu^ 
from terminal to terminal, either alternating or direct curre: 
can flow. But where the conducting paths extend partly throu^ 
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the structure they are, in effect, resistances in series with capac¬ 
ities; only alternating current can flow through these paths. 
The effective resistances as measured by alternating current and 
by direct current are quite different except in those solid insula¬ 
tions in which the “ conducting ” paths are arranged from ter- 

TABLE IX. 

VARIATION OP 00-CYCLE PUNCTURE VOLTAGE WITH TIME OP APPLICA¬ 
TION ON VARNISHED CAMBRIC. 

Tests Between 2.5-in. Plates, I 1-in. Radius Ein;e, in No. 0 Transit. Oil. 



minal to terminal. The voltage distribution, heating, etc,, 
will generally not be the same for a-c, and d-e. voltages. In the 
homogeneous materials, air and oil, d-e. breakdown voltages 
correspond to the maximum 60-eyde a-e. breakdown voltages. 
In most solid insulations relatively higher d-e. values should be 
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expected, especially in insulations where the a-c. and d-c. “ re¬ 
sistances ” are decidedly different. 

Varnished Cambric . Because of the effects of heating due to 
losses, voltage-time curves are necessary in order to compare the 
strengths of solid insulations. A-c. and d-c. voltage-time curves 


TABLE X. 

VARIATION OP D-C. PUNCTURE VOLTAGE WITH TIME OF APPLICATION 
ON VARNISHED CAMBRIC. 


Tests Between 2.5-in Plates, lj-m. Radius Edge, in No. 6 Transil Oil. 


Temperature 
deg. cent. 

Sheet 

in. 

Thickness 

mm. 

kv. 

(max.) 

Time 

sec. 

25 

1 

0.30 

28.8 

8.3 




27.2 

20.0 




25.5 

54.0 




23.8 

94.0 




22.1 

363.0 




20.4 

668.0 




18.8 

5400.0 

100 

1 

0.30 

21.0 

1.5 




20.3 

2.0 




19.6 

38.0 




18.6 

72.0 




17.0 

600.0 




15.9 

470.0 




15.2 

1920.0 

25 

2 

0.00 

52.5 

20.0 




50.0 

50.0 




47.0 

230.0 

25 

3 

0.90 

80.3 

68.0 




77.5 

130.0 




77.2 

350.0 




75 5 

1400.0 

25 

4 

1.20 

127.2 

7.0 




120.0 

10.0 




115.2 

45.0 * 




110.0 

100.0 




107.5 

185.0 




105.0 

330.0 




104.6 

730.0 


were taken on varnished cambric. The insulation under test 
was placed in transil oil between 5-cm. diameter brass plates 
with rounded edges. A given voltage was applied and time noted 
until breakdown occurred. The break-down voltages for vari¬ 
ous thicknesses of varnished cambric in the approximately 
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uniform field between parallel plates is given in Tables IX and 
X and plotted in Figs. 12 and 13. 

Fig. 12 shows that the d-c. puncture voltage for a given thick¬ 
ness of cambric and for a given time of application is higher than 
the maximum a-c. puncture voltage. Fig. 13 shows that both 
the a-c. and d-c. puncture voltages decrease with increasing 



TIME IN SECONDS 


temperature. (The tempera¬ 
ture referred to is that of the 
oil bath in which the insula¬ 
tion is immersed.) 



TIME IN SECONDS 


Pig. 12 —Variation of D-C. and Fig. 13 —Effect of Tempera- 
A-C. Puncture Voltages with tore on the A-C. and D-C. Dis- 
Time of Application—Varnished ruptive Strength of Varnished 
Cambric Cambric 


The curves between puncture voltage and time are closely 
approximated by the equation 1 ' 


('+ 


kilovolts 


or the unit strength by 


g = go kv. per mm. 


Where* 


e — puncture voltage in time* T, kilovolts (max.) 

T = time in seconds. 

= puncture voltage for T = co, kv. (max.) 
g = breakdown gradient in time 1\ kv. per mm, 
go “ breakdown gradient in T = <», kv. per mm. 
a = constant depending upon the kind and thickness 
of the insulation and the frequency. 


9. P. W, Peek, Jr M Electrical Characteristics of Solid Insulation , G. E. 
Review, November, 1915, Also Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage 
Engineering. Chap. VI I. 
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This equation seems to hold well for a range of time between 
T — 1 and T — co. The breakdown voltage is plotted with 

in Pig. 14. The result is a straight line from which 

the above relation is obtained. 

In Fig. 15 the a-c. and d-c. breakdown voltages of varnished 


TABLE XI. 

A-C. AND D-C. PUNCTURE VOLTAGES OF VARNISHED CAMBRIC FOR 
VARIOUS THICKNESSES AND TIME OF APPLICATION 


Time of application, seconds 

00 

100 

50 

10 

2 

Sheets . 

Thickness 

mm. 

Kilovolts to puncture 
(max.) 

1 

0.30 a-c. 

0.30 d-c. 

11.0 

18.0 

16.5 

23.5 

17.5 

24.5 

20.5 

27.5 

25.5 

32.5 

2 

0. GO a-c. 

0.60 d-o. 

20.0 

43.0 

31.0 

49.5 

33.0 

51.0 

39.0 

55.5 

47.0 

02.5 

3 

0.90 a-c. 

0.90 d-c. 

30.0 

70.0 

42.0 

79.0 

45.0 

81.0 

52.0 

86.0 

62.0 
95.0 

4 

1.20 a-c. 

1.20 d-c. 

37.0 

96.0 

52.0 

111.0 

55.0 

114.0 

64.0 

123.0 

78.0 
137.0 

Gradient kv. per mm. (max.) 

1 

0.30 a-c. 

0.30 d-c. 

36.6 

60.0 

55.0 

75.0 

58.5 

82.0 

68.5 

92.0 

85.0 

108.0 

2 

0.G0 a-c. 

0.GO d-c. 

33.3 

72.0 

51.5 

82.0 

55.0 

85.0 

65.0 

92.0 

78.0 

104.0 

3 

0.90 a-c. 

0.90 d-c. 

33.3 

77.5 

46.5 

87.5 

50.0 

90.0 

57.9 

95.5 

09.0 

105.0 

4 

1.20 a-c. 

1.20 d.c. 

30.9 

80.0 

43.3 

92.5 

45.8 

95.0 

53.2 

102.0 

65.0 

106.0 


cambric for the time, T = oo, are plotted with thickness. As 
r = oo, this is the highest voltage that the insulation will 
withstand indefinitely without puncture. For this material, 
at thicknesses from 0.3 mm. to 1.2 mm., the puncture voltage in¬ 
creases directly with the thickness, that is, the d-c. unit break¬ 
down strength or gradient is constant. The unit strength of 
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solid insulations under a-c. voltages decreases with increasing 
thickness. For a-c. voltages 10 

S = e ’( 1 + E ) 

or 

C = *o<(l + ^j) 

For d-c. voltages apparently 

ft = go 
e = got 



Pin. 14—Variation ok A-C. and D-C. Puncture Voi.taoks with Time 

4 

4 sheets (! ,20 mm.) Varnished cambric vulture idotted with I /v/ f. 

where 

c = breakdown voltages of thickness /. 

/ s= thickness in mm. 

g = unit strength for thickness t, in kv. per nun. 
go = constant 

a « constant depending upon the kind of insulation, 
time and frequency. 

The curves in Fig, Hi correspond to those in Fig. 15 for T = 2 
seconds. 

It can be seen from the above relations that the ratio between 
the d-c, and a-c. puncture voltages for solid insulations cannot 

10. F. W. Peek, Jr., Electrical Characteristics of Solid Insulation, G. E. 
Review , November 1915. Also Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage * 
Engineering. 
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be constant but must increase with increasing thickness of insu¬ 
lation, especially where the time of application is long. This is 
shown graphically in the ratio curves in Figs. 15 and 16. Thus, 
in Fig. 16, where the time is two seconds, or relatively short, the 
d-c. puncture voltage very nearly corresponds to the a-c. maxi¬ 
mum puncture voltage where the thickness is not great. In 
Fig. 15, where the time is a maximum, the d-c. puncture voltage 
is 2.5 times the a-c. maximum puncture voltage or 3.5 times the 
a-c. effective voltage for a thickness of 1.2 mm. 

Some of the d-c. puncture values (Tables X and XI) for single 
sheets of cambric apparently have a lower unit strength than a 



Fig. 15—Variation of A-C. 
and D-C. Breakdown Voltage 
with Constant Time 


2.0 



0 0.20 0.40 0.60 0.80 1.00 1.20 


THICKNESS IN MMS. 

Fig. 16—Variation of A-C!. 
and D-C. Breakdown Voltage 
with Constant Time 


greater number of sheets. This is undoubtedly due to a greater 
probability of weak spots on a single sheet. Results of the same 
consistency cannot be expected or obtained on solid insulations 
as on gaseous and liquid insulations. 

The thickness range of the insulation in the above tests was 
not great; it was limited by the available voltage (150 lev. direct 
curient). It is possible that the d-c. unit strength will not remain 
approximately constant over a wide range. 

Wet Insulations. Some 2.4-mm. (3/32-in.) treated press- 
board was soaked in water and then partly dried out. A-c. and 
d-c. tests were made on this poor insulation. The results are 
given in Table XII. 
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5 kv. was thrown on the insulation, after the first minute 
the voltage was increased to 7.5, then to 10, etc., until breakdown 
occurred. If breakdown occurred before the end of the minute 
the time was recorded in seconds. For example, in the first a-c. 
test, insulation No. 6 withstood the voltage for 60 seconds at 5.0 
kv., 60 seconds at 7.5 kv. and 5 seconds at 10 kv. when breakdown 
occurred. It will be noted that the d-c. and a-c. maximum break¬ 
down voltages average about the same in this insulation, which 

TABLE XII. 

A-C. AND D-C. TESTS ON WET INSULATIONS 

0.24-cm (3/32-in.) Vacuum Treated Prksshoarij. 

(Soaked in water and partly dried.) 

Ins. Megohms 

test res. Kilovolts max.) 

no. 5.0 7.r> 10.0 12.5 15.0 17.5 20.0 225 

TIME (Figures show time in seconds at various voltages.) 

0 (120) a-c. f 00 00 5 

\ 00 00 50 

d-e. f 00 00 12 

\ 00 00 20 

0 (300 - 1500) a-c. f 00 00 00 00 2 

\ 00 00 00 17 

d-c. / 00 00 40 

\ 00 00 38 

4 (1000 - a) a-c. j 00 00 50 

\ 00 00 50 

d-c. f 00 00 00 on 17 

\ 00 00 30 

5 (2000 !* ) a-c. / 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 

\ OO 00 00 00 00 00 30 

d-c. / 00 00 00 on 00 0 

\ 00 00 00 00 0 

was conducting from terminal to terminal. In some of the tests, 
in fact, breakdown takes place at a lower voltage on direct 
current than alternating current. This is, perhaps, due to 
a better lining up of moisture by direct current. Some of this 
insulation, dry and in perfectly good condition, was then tested 
in the same way. Shirting at 5 kv. the voltage was Increased 
every 00 seconds in 2.5-kv. steps until breakdown occurred; 
breakdown resulted on alternating-current when 70 kv (max.) 
was reached; on direc'-current when 130 kv, was reached. 
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Similar tests were made on sections of paper-insulated cables 
that had absorbed varying amounts of moisture. In those 
sections in the worst condition as indicated by low puncture 
voltages, the d-c. and a-c. maximum puncture voltages averaged 
about the same. In the sections in the best condition the d-c. 
puncture voltage was somewhat higher than the maximum a-c. 
voltage. 

There is considerable difficulty in practise in making a-c. 
voltage tests on long lengths of cables, due to the size of the 
apparatus, which is necessarily large on account of charging 
current. The necessary kilovolt-amperes often amount to 
several hundred. The wave shape is often distorted by the 
leading current, the apparatus is difficult to move about etc. 
D-c. tests would eliminate these difficulties, as very small appara¬ 
tus would be required, providing such tests would detect faulty 
sections, etc. It cannot be said that a given d-c. voltage is 
equivalent to a given a-c. voltage. The above tests indicate, 
however, that faulty sections of cable could be as equally well 
located by d-c. tests as by a-c. tests. In cases of cracks, etc. 
the air- or compound-filled space would be broken down at the 
same maximum voltage on direct current or alternating current. 
In case of a fault due to moisture the breakdown would appar¬ 
ently take place at about the some voltage, alternating current or 
direct current. In the case of a cable in good condition there 
would be much less likelihood of injury by direct current than 
by alternating current of the same maximum voltage. A d-c. 
voltage equal to the maximum of the a-c. test voltage would, 
therefore, seem suitable for such tests. 
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Discussion on “The Effect of High Continuous Voltages 
on Air, Oil and Solid Insulations” (Peek), Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 29, 1916. 

John B. Whitehead: We have again to acknowledge our 
debt to Mr. Peek for a most valuable contribution to our knowl¬ 
edge of the electric strength of air, and now also that of liquid 
and solid insulation. 

Referring to Mr. Peek's observations on the comparison of 
alternating and continuous voltage at which corona appears, 
I have recently been conducting, in conjunction with Mr. W. S. 
Brown, a series of similar experiments. The results of these 
experiments show some variation from those obtained by Mr. 
Peek. 

The expressions for the critical corona voltage in terms of 
the diameter of the conductor, as given by Mr. Peek 
and as given in my several papers on “The Electric Strength 
of Air," differ somewhat but not widely. Experiments by Farwell 
and. others on corona forming continuous potentials differ as 
between positive and negative potentials, and reveal some 
question as to whether there is any agreement between alter¬ 
nating and continuous corona potentials. In view of these dif¬ 
ferences our experiments have aimed to take alternating and 
continuous observations on the same apparatus, under the same 
conditions and with the electroscope and such other precautions 
as to measurement as would insure accurate results. The method 
used for obtaining d-o. potential is the same as that shown by 
Mr. Peek in the lower half of Fig, 1, That is, we have 
used a kenotron with one side of the circuit grounded. Our 
experiments have differed, however, in the method of measuring 
the continuous voltage. For this we have used a standard 
d-c. Waste>n voltmeter, with series-connected, non-inductive 
resistance aggregating a million and a half ohms. Mr. Peek, 
apparently has depended on the ratio of transformation of his 
high-tension transformer as an indication of his d-c. voltage. 
For our alternating voltages we have used the ratio of trans¬ 
formation (>f the transformer together with careful oscillo¬ 
grams on the low-tension side for determining the maximum 
values. 

Our results show a marked difference between positive and 
negative corona voltages for a range of wires between 0.07 and 
0.2*t cm. diameter. When the wire is negative the corona forming 
voltage within this range varies from 0 per cent to about 2£ 
per cent higher than positive. Mr. Peek states, as shown by 
Table II that within the corresponding range and in¬ 
deed throughout the entire range of his observations, there is 
no difference between positive and negative corona forming 
voltage. 

Mr. Peek, as usual, has contributed a most interesting paper. 
In my opinion the value of if would he greatly enhanced if it 
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contained a better description as to the conditions of accuracy 
under which the observations were taken. For example, a static 
voltmeter seems to have been relied on for the continuous 
voltage measurements. My experience with this type of instru¬ 
ment leads me to feel that it is far from accurate. One would 
also like to know the general conditions under which the maxi¬ 
mum value of the alternating voltage was determined on the 
low voltage side and how often throughout the range of voltage 
used. No statement is made as to how closely any of the obser¬ 
vations may be repeated. In connection with the puncture 
tests on solid insulation it would be particularly interesting if 
Mr. Peek has been able to secure uniform results with repeated 
observations of the puncture tests on single sheets of material. 

One must always envy the exceptional facilities which Mr. 
Peek is able to bring to bear on his experimental problems. 
A uniform source of continuous potential up to 150 kv. offers 
promise of many valuable observations. 

William Baum: Whenever the subject of high continuous 
voltages has come up in the past in the engineering societies 
it was admitted with regret that we had no definite data on d-c. 
corona and puncture voltages. We know now with certainty 
that the d-c. puncture voltage is 2.5 times the a-c. maximum 
puncture voltage, or 3.5 times the a-c. effective voltages for 
an insulation thickness of 1.2 mm. where the time of test is a 
maximum. 

This brings back to my mind the old claim of Mr. Thury 
and his-followers that an effective alternating pressure of 10,000 
volts imposes on insulation a stress of the same order of magni¬ 
tude as a d-c. pressure of 25,000 volts. 

It appears now that Mr. Thury was right when he claimed 
that d-c. cables require less insulation than a-c. cables designed 
for the same voltage, so that if d-c. voltage has advantage of 
lower disruptive effects, as Mr. Peek has shown for normal 
operating conditions, this would make the application of high- 
tension d-c. current for transmission purposes more favorable. 
Indeed the Thury system, although it has met with some 
criticism in this country, has further advantages which, I believe, 
have never been pointed out sufficiently until the present time. 

Without wanting to go into the details of the high-tension 
d-c. system for transmission, I take this opportunity of calling 
attention to the multi-circuit feature which makes a constant 
d-c. system especially efficient for inter-connecting a number of 
stations, systems or net-works for the transfer of power. One 
of the most important applications would be that to long dis¬ 
tance railroading, as transcontinental lines, by inter-connecting 
by such a series system the substations of the railroad, and all 
available sources of power near the railroad. 

Mr. Peek has suggested the testing of cables by direct current, 
and I agree with him that faults in cables installed could be 
found just as easy or easier with direct current than with alter- 
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nating current. Anybody who has had to do with cable testing 
in installations appreciates the independence of the source of 
electric power which would exist if we could make use of the 
kenotron rectifier described in the paper in connection with a 
small transportable gasoline-electric set, or similar high-tension 
direct-current rectifiers which have been in use abroad for a 
number of years, and which are known as the Geoffroy & Delore 
and Delon apparatus. In fact, the Siemens-Schuckert works 
have made puncture tests with their Delon rectifier which check 
very close with Mr. Peek’s own exhaustive and defined experi- 
ments. 

I believe that Mr. Peek should continue his investigations 
and extend them over long lines of cables which have been 
installed, so that no doubt may arise in the minds of those who 
question the applicability of high-tension direct current; for 
testing purposes and transmission systems. 

Stanley Farwell: I can remember when I was working on 
corona that I went to Mr. Peek’s papers and Dr. Whitehead’s 
papers and used them more or less as text-books. My work has 
been entirely with direct-current corona, and on that account 
I am unable to make any comparison between that and the 
alternating-current corona. In my work it did seem to me that 
the d-c. corona lends itself better, perhaps, to the study of the 
physical nature of corona than does the alternating current. 

In the work I did, I started out to do certain definite things, 
but I found as I went along, the things I started to do got further 
and further from me, because I ran into so many new things 
that apparently had not been explained. I went to one of the 
best physicists I knew and got him to try to help me out on 
the physical explanation of the formulas such as are given 
in Mr. Peek’s papers and Dr. Whitehead’s papers and my own. 

I found, after a while, that we got up against a stone wall. 

At the University of Illinois, they are now working on some 
further experiments, and are taking different gases, trying to 
study them, and get some knowledge of the physical laws under¬ 
lying corona. I used air entirely, and I found that when working 
with parallel cylinders, the change in the composition of the air, 
due to corona, seemed to cut quite a figure. We are now trying 
to get away from that by using simple gases. 

C. E. Skinner: All of us who have had to do with insulation 
and insulation testing have many times wished we had available 
direct current so that we could get away from some of the com¬ 
plications which constantly beset us in the testing of insulation 
with alternating current. We have variables enough without 
the extras that come in due to the variations from frequency, 
wave form and things of that kind. Insulations are about the 
most difficult things to investigate, because of the fact that there 
are such an enormous number of variables coming in to mask 
results. 

Our own work has been more along the line of the measuring 
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of the losses at high voltages. The condition we have to meet in 
practise is that we have stresses due to alternating current and 
some of the important features in connection with this phenom¬ 
enon are in connection with losses which occur in the insulating 
material. 

For some time I have had some experiments going on with a 
view to seeing if we could not determine beforehand when insula¬ 
tion was in condition to break down, before it actually broke 
down. All of our early work was based on breakdown values 
after the breakdown occurred, and l am very pleased to see that 
some recent work indicates the possibility of predicting very 
definitely when insulation is in a condition to break down, before 
it actually does break down, by a fairly simple measurement 
of power factor and losses. 

Mr. Peek's paper brings out a new method. It gives us a new 
rule. With each new instrument we enter a new field of investi¬ 
gation, and I am very sure that this paper marks.the beginning 
of a very important era of work along these general lines. 

Chester L. Dawes: Mr. Peek has produced some very inter¬ 
esting and important results, but I should like to add to, or 
amplify some of the explanations which he presents. In Fig. 6 
which shows the spark over between concentric cylinders, 
the 60-cycle curve gives low values of voltage for small values of r ; 
these values increase to a maximum with increase in r after which 
they decrease. That is, the greater thickness of air has a lower 
dielectric strength than the thinner layer until a certain ratio 
of R/r is reached. At first this does not seem reasonable, but 
the following explanation to me seems rational. The impressed 


voltage 


F = g xlogio R/r 

0.434 


where g is the gradient at which air breaks down, and x is the 
radius to the air where the gradient is g. This assumes that 
the corona has the effect of increasing the diameter of the con¬ 
ductor to x. If this assumption were correct the voltage E 

R 

could be increased until x = — before spark over would occur. 

Therefore it would seem that the spark over voltage would be 

R 

the same for all central conductors whose radius r £ That is, 

the relation if plotted would be similar to the upper d-c. 
curve shown in Fig. 6. However the corona surrounding the 
central conductor is not the same as a metallic conductor of the 
same diameter for no corona would exist about the metallic 
conductor. The corona formation about the smaller wires is 
emitting ions that are projected into the outside layer of air 
which is supporting the stress. These ions produce others by 
collision, etc. and the outside layer of air breaks down at a much 
lower voltage than it would if the corona formation had acted 
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like a metallic conductor The smaller wires produce a larger 
number of these ions and a lower spark-over voltage results 
as shown in Fig. 6. I should like to ask if any reason can be 
given for the d-c. voltage following a different law than the a-c. 
in Fig. 6. 

As Mr. Peek states, solid insulation like cambric may behave 
quite differently when tested with d-c. than it does when tested 
with a-c., which partly is due to the fact that the insulation is 
composed of an infinite number of minute capacitances . and 
conductances arranged in various series-parallel combinations. 
When a direct current is impressed across a piece of insulating 
material there is an initial rush of displacement current which 
drops off very rapidly at first and then more slowly until after some 
time it reaches an essentially constant value. This decay of 
current is almost logarithmic. It may be several minutes before 
the current reaches its constant value. The above phenomenon 
is often called “absorption.” It is due to the minute condensers 
constituting the insulation, being charged through high resis¬ 
tances. Therefore the voltage distribution in the insulation 
will be materially different at the end of charge than it is at the 
beginning and with alternating current. At the end of charge 
the distribution is determined entirely by the conductance 
relations in the insulation and at the beginning of charge and 
also with alternating current the distribution of potential is de¬ 
termined almost entirely by the capacitance relations in the in¬ 
sulation. It would seem reasonable therefore to find the short 
time d-c. tests checking more closely than the a-c. tests. The 
fact that they do not, I should say was due to the fact that the 
period of two seconds or so was long enough for the direct- 
current distribution of potential to assume very nearly the 
final steady state. 

The author shows that d-c. breakdowns are practically the 
same as the a-c. breakdowns when the insulation has a low 
resistance. Outside the question of the alignment of moisture 
particles, I believe that the explanation lies again in the manner 
in which the potential distributed itself through the insulation. 
When the resistance is low the a-c. distribution of potential is 
determined more by resistance than it is by capacitance, so the 
breakdown should be more nearly the same as it is with direct 
current. This is also true in transil oils. The best grades have 
a much lower insulation resistance than other well-known solid 
insulators. Also the oil molecules being mobile, can quickly 
arrange themselves to make the capacitance a maximum. 
Therefore little “absorption” can be found in oils. 

I should not recommend that direct current be used for testing 
cables except perhaps in a few instances. It might be applied 
to homogeneous single-conductor cables provided that sufficient 
allowance be made to account for unknown hysteresis .effects 
and the foregoing factors. I believe that the heating is neg¬ 
ligible at ordinary frequencies. It would be out of the question 
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to test graded cables and the ordinary twin-conductor and 
multi-conductor cables with direct current, as the voltage dis¬ 
tribution throughout the various insulations when in service is 
determined by the capacitance relations, whereas, in the d-c. 
testing it would be determined by conductance relations. 

Clayton H. Sharp: As I understand it, Mr. Peek advocates 
the use of continuous voltage for cable testing for the reason 
that under certain conditions the continuous voltage is more 
severe on the cable than the alternating voltage, whereas yester¬ 
day, he objected to the use of the high-frequency oscillatory 
voltage in testing transmission insulators for the same reason. 

John B. Taylor: Has comparison been made between the 
voltage as determined by the transformer ratio; by electrostatic 
voltmeter; and by what, at first sight, would be the normal way 
to measure the high d-c. voltages,—plenty of resistance and stand¬ 
ard d-c. voltmeter? 

In work with extra high-voltage alternating current there has 
been much doubt as to the correctness of the values of high volt¬ 
ages, so it is surprising to see in a presentation of d-c. high-volt¬ 
age experiments the reliance which is placed on a-c. instruments, 
ratio of transformation and the electrostatic voltmeter. 

The Thury system of d-c. series high-voltage transmission of 
power has been referred to. Service experience in Europe ex¬ 
tending over a number of years has demonstrated the practica¬ 
bility of working underground cables and other insulators under 
continuous voltages higher than has been attempted with alterna¬ 
ting current. This advantage of the Thury system from the in¬ 
sulation standpoint has been well recognized and there are other 
advantages such as opportunity to save copper by using earth- 
return circuit without inductive disturbances to telegraph and 
telephone lines. Lack of flexibility in distribution to many con¬ 
sumers unfortunately has interfered with more general introduc¬ 
tion of the system. Mr. Peek’s curves in Figs. 12 and 13 indicate 
how much more a cable may be expected to stand under d-c. 
stress than a-c. stress. Similar tests should be made on com¬ 
pleted cable samples containing splices and for much longer time 
than the 1500 seconds. 

Continuous high voltages (higher even than the 150 kv. of 
the paper) have long been available from “friction” and “in¬ 
fluence” electrostatic machines. Large numbers of small storage 
cells have been connected up, and series of small d-c. generators 
have been assembled for experiments and testing at voltages at 
one time regarded extremely high. The complication of many 
small d-c. generators and the bulk, unreliability and small power 
output from static machines possibly makes the use of a-c. gen¬ 
erators with step-up transformer and rectifying “kenetron” the 
most practicable high continuous d-c. experimental device. 

Cable failures occur principally at splices due to,—cracked 
insulation from bending and handling; damaged insulation from 
overheating (drying out, soldering, lead wiping, or hot compound); 
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insufficient insulation thickness or poorer grade at splice than in 
run of the cable; introduction of moisture; presence of air cavi¬ 
ties (possibly at reduced pressure resulting from contraction of 
compound on cooling.) 

These different weaknesses probably have different ratios for 
standing a-c. and d-c. stresses. Particularly an air space in the 
field between conductors might be expected as result of con¬ 
tinued thermal or chemical local action to fail more readily on 
a-c. stresses. Mr. Peek suggests testing cables with direct cur¬ 
rent of value equal to maximum of accepted a-c. testing values. 
His results in Figs. 12 and 13 would seem to call for a higher 
direct current than this. Perhaps twice the effective a-c. voltage 
would be comparable. 

F. W. Peek, Jr. : Referring to the questions of Dr. Whitehead 
and Mr. Taylor, the voltages were checked by means of a 
known liquid resistance in series with a milliammeter, and also 
by a known resistance in series with an oscillographic vibrator, 
across the high-voltage lines. 

Dr. Sharp misunderstood my remarks on “high frequency.” 
I think my meaning will be clear when reference is made to the 
written discussion. 1 I did not condemn high-frequency tests, 
as such, but gave an illustration to show how easy it is to mis¬ 
interpret the results of such tests. 

I have not advocated direct current for cable testing. I 
have simply pointed out that it looks very promising, for 
the following reasons: 

I. Air, oil and insulating liquids break down at d-c. voltages 
equal to the maximum a-c. voltages. 

II. Solid insulations containing moisture break down at 
approximately the same maximum voltages on alter¬ 
nating and direct current. 

III. Solid insulation, in good condition , require a direct-cur¬ 
rent voltage much higher than the maximum alternating- 
current voltage to cause breakdown. 

It thus seems that most faults will be located equally well 
on a-c. or d-c., if a d-c. voltage equal to the maximum of the a-c. 
testing voltage is used. This follows because large cracks filled 
with air or oil will be broken down at the same maximum voltage 
on a-c. or d-c. (see I above); wet insulation will break down at 
approximately equal voltages on a-c. or d-c. (see II above); injury 
is much less likely to occur to solid insulation in good condition 
on d-c. (see III above). 

Although the laboratory tests indicate very promising results, 
I believe it important that practical experience be gained in 
the field, before recommendations are made for extensive or 
general use of this form of testing. Naturally, the principal use 
of the d-c. test would be in the field where a portable set is nec¬ 
essary. All cables should be given the a-c. test in the factory. 

1. Discussion of papers of Messrs. Creighton and Marvin, Cleveland, 
Part 1 this volume. 
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When the fault occurs in the cable it is often desirable to 
burn it out to low resistance so that its position can later be 
located by a bridge. Our laboratory tests indicate that this can 
be done with the d-c. testing set. The time required to burn out 
a fault in this way depends upon the condition of the sheath. 
If the sheath has been broken open a greater time will be required 
than if the sheath is intact. The time will vary from 1 to 5 
minutes. 

In making the d-c. corona tests we found, as a rule, that the 
visual corona point was quite sharp and definite when the wire 
was positive. When the wire was negative, however, it was 
often quite difficult to determine this point definitely. The 
slightest surface irregularities cause the negative corona to 
brush at fairly low voltage. It is quite possible that the negative 
corona voltage is a few per cent higher than the positive corona 
voltage, the exact difference, however, if there is any, will 
depend to a considerable extent, upon the observer and what is 
defined as the critical point. 

L. T. Robinson: I think one of the greatest advantages in 
cable testing by direct current is that you can get along without 
an undue amount of apparatus—you are required to furnish 
only the energy for testing the cable and not a big charging cur¬ 
rent, and therefore you do not need a big 50-kw. transformer 
to test a small cable, but maybe a 3 or 5-kw. transformer, 
which is a great advantage. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: I wish to say, as a matter of interest, that 
it may require from 1000 to 2000 kv-a. to test long lengths of 
cable on alternating current whereas similar tests may be made 
on direct current with from 3 to 5 kv-a. That is one of the 
reasons why d-c. testing suggests itself, and why, I believe, it 
is worth trying out in practise. It will often be a question of 
a d-c. test or no test at all, and not which is best. 
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THE CORONA VOLTMETER 


BY J. B. WHITEHEAD AND M. W. PULLEN 


Abstract of Paper 

An instrument is described in which the first appearance of 
corona is used as a measure of the applied voltage. 

Three methods for detecting the first appearance of corona 
have been developed, in addition to the method of visual observa¬ 
tion. These methods involve the use of the electroscope, the gal¬ 
vanometer, and the telephone respectively. 

For a given wire, in fixed relation to the opposite side of the 
circuit, corona-forming voltage depends on the density of the 
air, that is, on the pressure and temperature. The corona 
voltmeter consists of a grounded metal cylinder, with a central 
conductor on which corona is formed. Both cylinder and con¬ 
ductor are enclosed in a larger, air-tight cylinder, in which the 
pressure can be varied by a hand pump. This variation m 
pressure provides the means by which a wide range of voltage 
reading is possible. The calibration of the instrument is abso¬ 
lute, that is, can be calculated, or may be obtained by compari¬ 
son with' existing standards. 

The voltmeter is set for a given voltage by adjusting the pres¬ 
sure to a value calculated from the dimensions of the instrument 
and taken from a calibration table or curve. When the ascend¬ 
ing voltage reaches the value for which the voltmeter is set, 
corona begins, and this is sharply indicated by any one of the 
three methods mentioned. To measure an unknown voltage, 
the pressure is gradually lowered from some higher value and 
is read at the instant corona appears. A table of calculated 
values, or a calibration curve then gives the unknown voltage. 

Tests showing the constancy and permanence of the instru¬ 
ment are described. 


Introduction 

D URING a number of years’ intermittent experiment on the 
phenomena attending the electric break-down of air, one 
of the most striking observations has been the extreme sharp¬ 
ness, in an ascending range of voltage values, with which this 
break-down occurs in the form of corona on clean round wires. 
Under, suitable conditions of observation, critical voltage read¬ 
ings repeat themselves to an accuracy equal to that within 
which the usual direct reading instrument cah be read, i.e., of 
the order of one-tenth of one per cent. This fact has led one of 
the authors in his papers 1 describing the experiments, to point 
1. For references see bibliography at end of paper. 
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several times to its value as a method for measuring high volt¬ 
age. It has been shown beyond question that the appearance 
of corona depends on the maximum value of the alternating 
current wave. 

That the visual appearance of corona might be used as a 
means of measurement of the maximum value of the voltage wave 
was apparently first suggested by H. J. Ryan 2 m his notable 
paper of 1904. His suggestion, however, does not seem to have 
extended beyond the visual observation of the light given out 
by corona, which naturally is only visible in darkness. Re¬ 
liance on visual observation therefore, practically precludes 
the use of the method except perhaps for laboratory purposes. 
This and the fact that the correction factors for variations of 
temperature and pressure have only recently been definitely 
fixed 3 , probably explains the absence of attempt, up to this 
time, to make use of the appearance of corona as a measure of 

voltage. . . 

The fact that air in the neighborhood of the corona is ionized, 
that is, possesses high electric conductivity, has been extensively 
utilized by one of the authors 1 as a means of detecting the pres¬ 
ence of corona. A charged electroscope in a suitable location 
near a high-voltage conductor discharges with marked suddennes s 
on the appearance of corona. The electroscope, then, may be 
used as a detecting instrument free from the limitations of 
visual observation of the light of the corona. Other means 
of detection have also been developed and will be described in 
this paper. With a suitable detecting instrument therefore the 
corona becomes far more accessible as a high-voltage indicator. 

Little need be said as to the importance of a convenient and 
reliable method for measuring the maximum value of high alter¬ 
nating voltage. The question is answered by the fact that the 
electric strength of all insulating material is dependent on the 
maximum value of applied voltage. The needle gap as a means 
of measurement may also be passed with only brief comment. 
Although long the standard of the Institute, its unreliability 
is now universally recognized. It may be stated, however, 
that under properly chosen conditions and with points having 
angles greater than 20 degrees, quite uniform results may be 
obtained. The thorough investigation of the needle gap by 
Weicker 4 has shown its limited value and many weaknesses. 

The sphere gap has been strongly advocated as an instrument 
free from many of the objections to the needle gap. The authors 
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of this paper cannot claim familiarity with this instrument, and 
therefore, hesitate to call attention to its apparent limitations. 
It is fair, however, to point out that the results of different observ¬ 
ers using the sphere gap are not in agreement, that the results 
of a single observer frequently differ by several per cent, and 
that as shown by Peek 5 , the calibration curve is widely different 
for the cases of both terminals insulated, and one terminal 
grounded. Its accuracy therefore is very sensitive to the prox¬ 
imity or presence of other objects in the neighborhood, due to 
their influence on the electrostatic field. Attempts have also 
been made to derive mathematical expressions from which it 
should be possible to calculate the spark-over voltage of any given 
sphere gap. However, the results of Russell 6 in this direction 
have been attacked by de Kowalski and Rappel 7 , and the sub¬ 
sequent discussion indicates that there is considerable doubt 
whether it is possible to calculate accurately the electric intensity 
within the sphere gap. Therefore notwithstanding the adoption 
by the Institute of the sphere gap as a standard, no apology is 
necessary in describing an instrument which seems to be free 
from some of its imperfections. 

Recent papers before the Institute by Chubb 8 and by Sharp 
and Doyle 9 have described crest voltmeters utilizing the rectify¬ 
ing properties of hot cathode tubes. The arrangement proposed 
by Sharp and Doyle is especially simple and promising. Both 
types should prove valuable for low-voltage readings although 
the use of a vacuum tube is an undesirable feature for general 
utility. On high voltage, series condensers or resistance are 
apparently necessary, and therefore introduce well-known un¬ 
certainties. 


Principle of the Corona Voltmeter 
The corona as a means of measurement possesses the great 
advantage that it obeys a definite law upon which close agree¬ 
ment now obtains among many observers. If it is possible to 
foretell with a good degree of precision the value of voltage 
at which corona will begin on a clean round conductor, an abso¬ 
lute calibration is therefore also possible. This paper describes 
an instrument in which the first appearance of corona may be 
accurately and conveniently detected, and which may be set 
readily and without trouble for any voltage within a consider¬ 
able range. 

From the nature of the corona it will be evident that an in- 
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strument using it as an n^e^or 

tense to a direct-reading scale. described, 

features, which in the absence of a direct-icading sea . 
good substitutes. (1) Convenience of observatmn . (2)■ A wide 

range of voltage without manipulation 01 adjustn 
instrument. 

Methods of Observation 

The appearance of corona obeys a rigid law only 'dun the 
wire or rod on which it appears is accurately placed on the^~ 
of a hollow cylinder forming the opposite su e 
This arrangement has therefore been chose ' t 

.1 present fa., the outer cylinder is Ifrounded, l„,spescnt- 
fa s S-W of screening the wire fro.n outs.de mlluencc 
and permitting close approach to it without danger. 

Three methods of observing the beginning ‘ ^ tro ' 

including visual observation, have been dove .ope. , 

qc0T) e the galvanometer, and the telephone. . 

‘ ' The Electroscope. The electroscope is the most sensitive instil¬ 
ment for detecting the state of ionization or conduelm > = - 
gas. Since the corona is attended by copious ioni»«iUo. c sc 
of the electroscope for detecting corona involves only the. ( picst i 
whether the electroscope can be brought into siutai e l ,,l,x " in > 
If the corona without disturbing the electric held upon wind, 

the formation of the corona depends. , , 

If the outer grounded cylinder surrounding Lhoiod oi ivm. on 
whichthe > corona is formed is perforated with a few small h, >1 ». 
and an insulated electrode connected to 
is brought up close to these holes on the on side, U> t si •> 
ance of corona causes an immediate discharge ol flu .. . 
scope. The close coincidence between the appearance n < o » - 
and the electroscope leak or discharge was described m the i.,t 
paper of one of the authors, on the “Idectrm Strength ol An . 

So copious is the ionization with the very first, apt ,c!al * u ‘ ' 

visual corona that it is not necessary to use a par i«,la» 1 y 
sensitive electroscope. A roughly constructed tn«trmr m t u,mg 

a large strip of aluminum foil instead of gold le al ns 

with good advantage. . . 

In order to meet the possible requirement of moving I > oiu I; 
to place, a portable electroscope has been deveopu. 
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instrument has only one leaf which, in its zero or discharged 
position, rests against a rigid member. Means are provided 
whereby in this position the leaf is pressed throughout its entire 
length against the rigid member by a flap made of the paper 
which separates the successive layers of gold leaf in the books 
in which the leaf is usually furnished. This flap) is readily ad¬ 
justable from outside the instrument, winch can thus be handled 
without danger to the gold leaf. The instrument is also fur¬ 
nished with means for adjusting the sensibility. Since the 
strip of gold leaf swings through a circular are it may be cali¬ 
brated, although this is not necessary for the purpose of indi¬ 
cating the first appearance of corona. Direct visual observation 
of the discharge of the electroscope is possible but is not as 
accurate as when it is viewed through a telescope. 

The electroscope may he charged from a 120-volt, direct- 
current circuit., either directly or by a parallel-series connection 
of small condensers. 

The Galvanometer. If the outer grounded cylinder be drilled 
with small holes fairly close together over its entire surface, and 
if the electrode formerly used for the electroscope be extended 
in area so as to form an outer cylinder surrounding that forming 
one side of the high voltage circuit, a. very greatly increased 
volume of ionizer! gas may he utilized. If this outer cylinder 
or electrode is brought close to the grounded cylinder and is 
connected to ground through a galvanometer and source of con¬ 
tinuous potential, the galvanometer should deflect when the 
gas between the two cylinders is ionized. The outer or electrode 
cylinder must of course, be carefully insulated. 

The object of this arrangement is to detect the presence of 
corona with a less sensitive instrument than the electroscope, 
Tlie results as described below indicate that under proper con¬ 
ditions this arrangement serves admirably for its purpose, In 
the larger of the two voltmeters to be described, a portable' 
needle galvanometer wit h a direct reading scale and sensitivity of 
10 h ant]teres may he used. For the smaller voltmeter a more sen¬ 
sitive galvanometer is necessary. I’p to this time a reflecting 
galvanometer with telescope has been used, of sensitivity in the 
neighborhood of H) 7 amperes. Tin* magnitude of its deflec¬ 
tions indicates that the more sensitive forms of needle gal¬ 
vanometer may, if necessary, be used with this instrument also. 
For portable, purposes, the needle galvanometer is obviously 
the more desirable, 
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A continuous voltage is necessary in the use of the galvano¬ 
meter. The 240-volt, three-wire circuit has been used in the 
experiments, provision being made for 120 volts positive or 
negative on the galvanometer and electrode. The arrangement 
is markedly more sensitive for negative than it is for positive 
electrode, owing to the differences in the properties of negative 
and positive ions and consequently the resulting values of the 
ionization currents. 

The Telephone . The corona emits a sound which is gathered 
and intensified if the region surrounding the corona forming 
wire is enclosed. Earlier experiments showed that if the per¬ 
forated grounded cylinder or corona tube has its ends capped and 
is enclosed in an outer jacket of any kind provided with a single 
hole to which the ear may be placed, the first appearance of 
corona is attended by sound of considerable volume. If a cone, 
connected by tubes to ear pieces is added, the sound is further 
intensified, and in fact, becomes quite loud. 

As described below, the corona voltmeter in its present form 
involves a variation of the gas pressure in the corona tube. 
This of course, will prevent a direct listening to the sound. 
In order therefore, to take advantage of the sound, a telephone 
transmitter has been inserted into a side tube and connected 
with twin receivers in the usual head-piece form, on the outside. 
Obviously gas pressure has no influence on the proper operation 
of the telephone transmitter. This arrangement has been found 
to work admirably, and indeed, has been found quite as reliable 
as either of the foregoing methods for indicating the initial 
presence of the corona. 

Visual Observation. Any of the foregoing methods may be 
checked in a darkened space by visual observation. In the 
present work the two forms of instrument have been provided 
with plate glass disks at their ends, permitting detection of 
the first appearance of visual corona. As numerous tests have 
shown that the indications of all three of the foregoing methods 
are simultaneous with the appearance of corona, the use of the 
visual method has .been limited to the purposes of inspection 
and checking. 

Range of Observation 

At atmospheric pressure and temperature, a given diameter of 
wire or rod, placed in a given outer tube, will form corona at 
one and only one definite value of voltage. Hence to ob¬ 
tain any range in an instrument using corona under atmos- 




witnixi tne instrument. in tne two torms ot mstrunieuv uesenoeu 
below, in the smaller a working range between 20,000 and otU.MjQ 
volts is obtained with a pressure of 30 enn below, and 00 cm. ot 
mercurv above, atmospheric pressure. A corresponding range 
with 100,000 volts as a maximum and the same range of pressure 
is obtained in the larger instrument. 


Description* of Voltmeters 
100,000-VOLT TYPE 

The first type, designed after a number of preliminary experi¬ 
ments, for a range of 100,000 volts is shown in Fig. 1. It con¬ 
sists of an outer steel shell 45.7 cm. outside diameter and 44.4 
cm. inside diameter. The ends are enclosed with plate glass 
disks 1.9 cm. thick, held between flanges, and each supporting 
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in a hole in its center a 100,000-volt porcelain bushing. Ihis 
outer shell provides a chamber in which the pressure may be 
varied; the voltmeter proper is inside. The picture shows some 
oi" the various terminals and auxiliary apparatus. The length 
of the outer shell over flanges is 190 cm. The length of the whole 
instrument over insulator bushings is 238 cm. 

Fig. 2 is a descriptive drawing showing the various parts. 
In order that certain features may lie emphasized no attempt 
has been made to make the drawing to a uniform scale. The 
central conductor on which corona is formed, shown at A 
consists of about 40 in. (101.5 cm.) of Stubb s tool steel, 0.63o 
cm . in diameter. At either end, just outside the cylinder B, the 
central conductor is suitably joined to rods of larger diameter 
which extend through the porcelain bushing E at either end. 
The ol beet of this enlargement is to make certain that the electric 







p u , 2 -CVlRONA V OI.TMlvTKR FOR 100,000 VOLTS—CENTRA!. SECTION 
ani> Connections of Auxiliary Apparatus 

discharge occurs only within the region inside cylinder B. This 
outer cylinder B is 92 cm. long, 30.7 cm. m diameter, is pci or¬ 
ated over its entire surface with holes 1.58 era. m diametei an 
is electric-all v connected to the outer shell C, which is m turn 
connected to earth. The insulators E are cemented to the glass 
disks /), which in turn are held between soft rubber ga ke s 
and the flanges on the outer tube. The final centering of the 
central conductor is accomplished at the ends of the insulators, 
the central openings of which provide free play for this Wjf; 
F is a thin metal cylinder surrounding, and very close to, the 
perforated cylinder B. It is insulated and connects through a 
sulphur hushing with the galvanometer G and a source of con¬ 
tinuous potential S, II is a small electrode fitting m a hole m 
F hut not touching it, and connected through a sulphur Inis ung 
with an electroscope, I, whose case is connected to earth. J is 
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a telephone transmitter fitting into a side tube shown in Fig. 1. 
L is an ordinary hand air pump for either pressure or vacuum; 
together with the gauge M it is connected to the main contain¬ 
ing cylinder. N is a small side tube with glass top through 
which the thermometer 7\ recording temperature inside the 
tube, may be observed. All permanent joints were sealed with 
a cement made from litharge and glycerine, while those holding 
the glass and cap nuts on the end of the central conductor con¬ 
sisted of soft rubber gaskets. No particular care was given to 
the elimination of unnecessary joints, and it has been found 
possible to maintain pressuixras high as 60 cm. above atmosphere 
over periods quite sufficient, to insure constancy of observation. 

In designing the instrument as described above, liberal allow¬ 
ances were made in all dimensions. It was the first instrument 
in which pressure was applied and in order to provide also for 
thorough inspection and access to all parts, it was realized that 
it would probably be found unnecessarily large. This proved 
to be the ease. The indications of the appearance of corona 
by the several methods already described were so satisfactory 
that it was soon found that the instrument could be made smaller 
without sacrifice of reliability. 

The only limitation which has been found in this first type of 
instrument is in the insulation. If too large a central conductor 
is used, say above 1.75 cm. diameter, the high voltage required 
to start corona, causes a spark between the conductor and the 
outer easing at the edge of the insulator bushing due to a region 
of high electric intensity. This trouble is entirely eliminated 
by the use of a smaller corona conductor, with ends of larger 
diameter, as already deseribed. Corona, then appears at lower 
voltages at atmospheric pressure and the spark-over voltages 
at the hushing are never reached. The voltage at that point 
only rises when pressure is on the tube and sparking is then 
suppressed. 

The pressure in this tube has only been carried to 62 cm. of 
mercury. This means a total thrust of 2100 lb. (052.5 kg.) 
on each of the plate glass disks at the ends. While the central 
conductor can probably be relied on to take tip a part of this 
thrust the pressure has not been carried higher up to this time 
for fear of breaking the glass disks. It is not necessary to have 
the whole end of the tube of glass, as small openings only are re¬ 
quired for observing visually, the appearance of corona. There¬ 
fore, in a tube of the general dimensions given, it should be quite 
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easy to reach pressures far in excess of that mentioned. Our 
experience indicates that the chief limitation of the instrument 
is the insulation of the bushing leading the voltage to the central 
corona forming conductor. 

50 , 000 -volt type 

As a result of the experiments with the foregoing instrument, 
another was designed for 50,000 volts in which el tort was made 
to reduce the dimensions without impairing its reliability, big. 3 
shows a general view. In all respects the details of the instrument 
are the same as those already described in connection with the 
larger type, except that is this smaller type the telephone has 
been omit Led. This was done largely because of the difficulty 
and time required for setting into the outer cylinder a branch 
tube large enough to hold the telephone transmitter, the di¬ 
ameter of the main cylinder being only 12.7 cm. Observations 
are in no wise dependent on the use of the telephone and this 
was not considered as a necessary feature for an experimental 
type of instrument. 

The principal dimensions for the smaller instrument are as 
follows: Outer tube, 12 cm. inside diameter, 24 cm. diameter 
over end flanges, length over flanges, 52 cm,, length over all, 
70 cm. The inside or corona tube is 9.51 cm. inside diameter 
and 29 cm. long. Central conductors or rods of various diameters 
have been used. In the experiments described below the. rod 
was of tool steel, 0.396 cm. in diameter. 

In this instrument as in the other, the limit lias been found 
in the insulation of the end bushings. In the form shown, 
brush discharge begins at 65,000 volts over the inside surface o[ 
the glass ends. As the insulators were home-made, by making 
the whole instrument somewhat longer, and improving the 
insulation, there seems to be no reason why this instrument 
could not be used for even higher values. The pressure required 
to reach above 50,000 volts was only 66 cm. of mercury above, 
atmosphere. 

Pressure is adjusted and varied in the tubes without trouble 
by means of an ordinary hand pump, for both vacuum and pres¬ 
sure, about 46 cm. long, and of the type used for bicycle and auto¬ 
mobile tires. A valve with small opening permits easy adjustment 
of pressure. 

Observations and Tests 

Power was taken from a 10-kv-a., .100,000**volt transformer 
fed by a 7.5-kv-a., motor-driven, smooth body, surface-wound, 
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single-phase generator, specially designed to give a smooth 
wave. The set was designed for frequencies between 45 and 
120 cycles and was equipped for close speed and generator 
field control within wide ranges. 

Throughout the experiments a frequency of 60 cycles was 
maintained. Variation of the transformer primary voltage 
was accomplished by varying the field current of the generator. 

The transformer is of the core-type, having all of its coils 
wound on one side of the magnetic circuit of rectangular shape. 
It is provided with two primary coils, each for 110 volts. It 
also has a tertiary coil with the same number of turns as one 
primary coil. All of these coils are close to the core. The high- 
tension winding consists of a large number of pan-cake shaped 
coils set side by side over the primary and filling a large portion 
of the central opening of the magnetic circuit. The transformer 
was designed for operation at any frequency between 20 and 120 
cycles. The ratio of high-tension to tertiary coil turns is 833.36. 

All observations have been made with the outer tube of the 
voltmeter, one end of the tertiary coil, one end of the primary 
and one end of the high-tension winding all connected to ground. 
In the observations of the smaller voltmeter the primary coils 
were connected in series while on the larger they were in parallel 
The value of the generator voltage in both cases ranged from 
20 volts up to about 100. It will be seen therefore that all 
observations were taken at comparatively low values of the 
magnetic density in both the generator and transformer. Power 
for the direct-current motor and also for the generator field was 
taken from a storage battery, giving most of the time practically 
perfect conditions as to constancy. 

The general method of taking observations was, with secondary 
connected to the central conductor of the voltmeter, to raise 
the voltage gradually, observing the electroscope and galvan¬ 
ometer, and listening with the telephones, singly or all together 
Simultaneous readings of all three were possible by using a 
reflecting galvanometer, and throwing, with suitable mirror 
arrangements, the image of the electroscope leaf into the tele¬ 
scope used for reading the galvanometer. As soon as any one or 
all of the instruments indicated the appearance of corona the 
voltage was read by an electro-dynamometer type of voltmeter 
on the terminals of the tertiary coil of the transformer. A large 
number of oscillograms were taken during the course of the 
experiments which, with the voltmeter readings, serve to give 
the crest factors of the voltages in the tertiary coil. 
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Special interest attaches to the extreme constancy with which 
the corona is indicated by any one of the four methods described 
and to the closeness with which the four methods agree among 
themselves. 

The readings in Table I were taken by two observers. One 
observer would read the electroscope or galvanometer or listen 
with the telephone while gradually raising the voltage. As 
soon as indication of corona appeared he would tell the other 
observer to read the voltage. The voltage would then be lowered 
by an indeterminate amount and the process repeated. The 
readings with each type of indicating instrument were taken 
singly, the several sets following one immediately after the other. 

As a general thing the electroscope leaf would stand appar¬ 
ently perfectly still, its normal rate of leakage being extremely 


TABLE i. 

COMPARISON OF ELECTROSCOPE, GALVANOMETER, AND TELEPHONE 
AS INDICATORS OF PRESENCE OF CORONA 


Critical volts on tertiary coil. 0.633 cm. diam. rod in 30.7 cm. tube 

Electroscope. 

4S.75 48.75 48.8 48.8 48.75 48.75 

Galvanometer. . . . 

48.8 48.8 48.75 48.8 48.75 48.7 

Telephone. 

48.8 48.8 48.75 48.8 48.8 48.75 


small. With the appearance of corona the leaf would discharge 
in periods varying between one and five or six seconds depend¬ 
ing upon the size of the conductor and the condition of its sur¬ 
face. The rate of leak attendant upon the appearance of corona 
is always sharply marked, and there is no difficulty in distinguish¬ 
ing it even when at its slowest. 

The galvanometer deflection is also sharply marked. With 
the approach to corona voltage the galvanometer stands at 
zero or with a small deflection due to leakage over the insulation 
of its electrode, the deflection being practically constant. With 
the appearance of corona the galvanometer takes a sharp in¬ 
crease of deflection the amount of which is dependent upon its 
sensitivity. In the mirror galvanometer already mentioned, 
the amount of this sudden deflection was 6.5 mm. No fine 
adjustment of the voltage increase could bring the deflection 
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below this value. With the less sensitive needle galvanometer 
already described, the deflection was considerably less, of the 
order of one mm. which, however, is readily detectable. These 
deflections increase rapidly with even a small increase of the 
voltage above the corona forming point. 

With reference to the telephone, it has already been stated 
that with the approach to corona voltage there is no sound in 
the telephone, but the instant corona appears a very pronounced 
note is heard. 

A number of preliminary tests with various sizes of central 
conductor were made on each type of voltmeter. These tests 
had as their principal object the study as to how the values 
obtained would agree with the formulas given by various exper- 


TABLE II. 

COMPARISON OF OBSERVED AND CALCULATED CORONA VOLTAGES 


Diam. 

rod 

cm. 


0.238 

0.317 

0.396 

0.477 


Critical volts 


21.6 21.7 21.8 

24.6 24.7 24.6 

27.6 27.6 27.6 

30 30 29.9 


1.014 

1.014 

1.017 

1.017 


Critical surface 

intensity 

Obs. 

Calc. 

59,400 

59,800 

55,500 

55,400 

53.800 

54,000 

50,700 

51,200 


iments connecting the critical surface intensity of a conductor 
with its diameter and with the temperature and pressure. 

The method followed in these tests has been the same as that 
used by one of the authors in his papers on “The Electric Strength 
of Air.” This method involves the reading of the critical voltage 
on the low-tension side, the measurement of the wave form on 
the low-tension side, and the assumption that the ratio of trans¬ 
formation of the transformer is that of the number of turns in 
primary and secondary. This method has been found to 
give very uniform results for moderate values of the secondary 
voltage. 

Table II shows the results with four sizes of rod in the smaller 
voltmeter. The results calculated from the expression for the 
surface intensity, 

E — 32 ^5 + 0.296 kv/cm. (1) 
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are also given in one column of the table. It will be seen that 
the agreement is quite close. The constants of the above ex¬ 
pression are those which were first proposed by one < »f t lie an! in >rs. 
Peek's corresponding expression gives a. value in the neighbor-' 
hood of 31 instead of 32 for the principal factor of the right l and 
member of the expression. Further evidence, leadin. t» » the 
conclusion that the higher value is the correct one, is given in 
our results below in which the density of the air is varies i thn utg.h 
wide limits. 

A number of tests were also taken with various sixes of central 
conductor in the larger voltmeter. The observation were 
taken under the same conditions of accuracy and rare, and nedd 
also be repeated as often as desired. The values of voltage-', 
however, as read on the low-tension side, and reduced to the 
high-tension side in the method described, were always lower 
than the values calculated from the expression jn t Avcu. 
This discrepancy was found to be due to a rise in voltage in the 
secondary circuit, owing to its leakage reactance and to the 
charging current of the larger voltmeter, this rise having no 
equivalent in the tertiary coil. 

The primary current of the transformer increased from IM» 
to 4.3 amperes on connecting the larger voltmeter, the power 
input of the primary remaining practically unchanged. The 
arrangement of the coils in the transformer has ahv.idv 
been described and indicates clearly the probability ot Iwdao e 
reactance in the high-tension winding which lias no eotm* et 
part in the tertiary coil on which the voltage was rival. 

Cambkation 

The calibration of any of the types of instrument hereMuic 
used for measuring crest voltages has always been an tim et lain 
factor. 1 he usual method has been comparison wit h a standard 
needle or sphere gap, or with low-voltage voltmeter readings 
corrected for crest factors. But, as is well known, both t ypw. of 
spark gap must themselves be calibrated, since it is not mo fain 
that even the sphere gap will break clown at a voltage whirl, 
can be calculated in terms of the separation and the diameter 
of the spheres. It is now stated, with considerable* v<mMvw r, 
that a tertiary coil can be so wound in a high-tension four, 
former that it will reflect accurately the value and wav e n*im *.*? 
the voltage in the high-tension winding. While thin may be 
true, the evidence is still lacking, and the reason is that tfimv g. 
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no certain method of measuring the high-tension voltage di¬ 
rectly in terms of laboratory standards. 

It is the opinion of the authors of this paper that the desired 
standard of voltage for values above 10,000 or 15,000 is available 
in the corona forming on a clean wire centered in an outer cylin¬ 
der. All observers are now agreed that corona forming voltages 
repeat themselves with the greatest degree of accuracy under 
the same conditions of temperature and pressure, and further, 
the variations due to temperature and pressure are now under¬ 
stood. The constants which give the actual value of critical 
corona voltage for a given size wire as determined by different 
observers, agree very closely. It would appear then, that the 
only thing necessary to fix an absolute standard of high voltage 
is the formation of a committee who should conduct, under 
properly considered conditions, a series of experiments for the 
determination of the figure for the electric strength of air which 
could be used as a standard. This quantity is undoubtedly 
a definite physical constant, and it is only necessary to eliminate 
all source of error in experiment to determine it accurately. 

The corona voltmeter as already described, can of course, 
be calibrated by exactly the same means which are used for the 
calibration of the standard spark-gaps. In view, however, of 
the uncertainty of such calibration, the authors have preferred 
to compare the indications of the instruments with values of 
corona forming voltage as deduced from formula (1), in which 
E is the electric intensity at the surface of the wire, at which 
corona is formed, in kilovolts per centimeter, and 8 is the density 
factor given by the expression 


3.92 X p 
273 + t 


( 2 ) 


in which p is the pressure in cm. of mercury, and t is the tem¬ 
perature in centigrade degrees. The constants of formula (1) 
have been checked a number of times by one of the authors. 
The values found by Peek and others are in close agreement. 

50,000-FoZ/ Type. In Table III, are given the results of a 
series of observations with varying pressures on the smaller 
type of voltmeter. The readings taken were: voltage on the 
tertiary coil, air pressure, as measured on a mercury pressure 
gauge, temperature inside the tube, and oscillograms of the 
tertiary coil voltage in order to obtain the crest factors. The 
oscillograms have an average amplitude of 2.2 cm., and a length 
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at the base of about three cm. The uni mutes were na-eeurtnl at 
distances of one mm. As so measured, the crest fucUirs varied 
uniformly between 1.4a and 1.44, over a ranee uf tertian; 
coil voltage from 20 to 4 a volts covering the rat ice << tbsvrvufi* nu 
The values of the corona surface intend* v, as observed are! 


TABUK IH. 

OBSERVATIONS WITH 50,000 VOLTS rofiuLA 
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also as calculated from the expression Riven above an 
the last two columns of the table. In Fiy. 1 a etu ve i 
between the critical surface intensity and the dmsHv ta. tor 
the solid curve Rives the relation as calculated, and „t, served 
values are indicated by crosses. It, will be observed that ,t 
h!gher values of pressure the observed values are slightly l,mm 
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than those calculated. This is partly due to the fact that the 
observations were taken with very slowly-diminishing pressure 
owing to leaks in the tube. Much time and trouble was saved 

by closing some of the neces¬ 
sary openings in the tube with 
rubber gaskets instead of 
sealing them permanently. 
These gaskets leaked slowly 
at the high pressures. It is 
also possible that a rise in 
secondary voltage due to leak¬ 
age reactance and charging 
current was present at the 
higher values of voltage. 

100,000- Volt Type. The 
larger type of instrument has 
been operated with a number 
of different sizes of central 
conductor and through the range of pressure between 65 cm. and 
136 cm. of mercury corresponding to a range of voltage between 
50,000 and 110,000 maximum values. Table IV gives a typical 


TABLE IV. 

OBSERVATIONS WITH 100,000 VOLT CORONA VOLTMETER 


Pressure 

cm. 

Temp. 

deg. 

cent. 

8 

Ter. coil 
volts 

Crit. surf, intens. 
volts per cm. 

Max. 

volts 

Obs. 

Corr. 

Eff. 

Max. 

Obs. 

calc. 

- 10.6 

64.7 

21.7 

0.861 

40.5 

60.7 

41,300 

43,150 

50,600 

- 6.4 

68.9 

21.7 

0.918 

42.4 

63.5 

43,250 

45,450 

53,000 

- 5.8 

6S.9 

20.8 

0.920 

42.9 

64.3 

43,750 

45,500 

53,600 

0. 

74.7 

20.7 

0.996 

45.9 

68.8 

46,800 

48,650 

57,400 

+ o. 

80.7 

20.9 

1.076 

48.6 

73.0 

49,580 

51,800 

60,800 

11.3 

86.0 

21. 

1.146 

51.1 

76.6 

52,120 

54,650 

64,000 

16.2 

91.0 

21.1 

1.212 

53.4 

80.8 

54,450 

57,400 

66,700 

21.1 

£6.0 

21.2 

1.278 

55.7 

83.5 

56,820 

59,850 

69,600 

27.6 

102.5 

21.3 

1.365 

58.4 

82.7 

59,600 

63,300 

73,000 

33.0 

109.0 

21.4 

1.451 

61.1 

91.6 

62,320 

66,550 

76,400 

o7 . 7 

112.8 

21.5 

1.502 

62.9 

94.2 

64,150 

68,600 

78,600 

43.3 

118.5 

21.6 

1.576 

64.3 

96.5 

65,700 

71,350 

80,300 

48.2 

123.5 

21.7 

1.643 

65.9 

£8.7 

67,200 

74,050 

82,400 

55.7 

131.0 

21.8 

1.742 

68.5 

102. S 

69,800 

77,900 

85,600 

61.4 

136.7 

21.9 

1.818 

70.8 

106.1 

72,100 

80,800 

88,500 



Fig. 4—Calculated and Ob¬ 
served Values of Voltage at Dif¬ 
ferent Values of Air Density 


series of observations with a steel rod 0.635 cm. in diameter as 
the central conductor. The table also contains a column giving 
the values calculated from the expression for the critical surface 
intensity as affected by temperature and pressure to which 
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reference has already been made. The curves of Fig. 5 show the 
relation between the critical surface intensity and air density 
as calculated from formula (1) and also values as estimated 
from the readings of the voltmeter on the tertiary coil. 

As will be noted, with ascending values of air density and 
therefore critical voltage, there is an increasing difference 
between the values calculated from formula (1), and those 
estimated from the low-voltage readings. As stated earlier in 
the paper, the explanation lies in a voltage rise due to charging 
current taken by the capacity of the larger corona voltmeter, 
and the leakage reactance of the high-tension winding of the 
transformer, which is not proportionally reflected in the voltage 
at the terminals of the tertiary coil. The amount of this rise 
would evidently be greater, the greater the value of the charg¬ 
ing current of the voltmeter tube; 
that is, the higher the value of the | 
impressed voltage. The curve of | 
the observed values, therefore, > 
shows values lower than those | 
actually reached at the high- | 
tension terminals. In the case | 
of the 50,000-volt instrument, 
owing to the very much smaller p IG . 5 —Comparison of 

capacity, this influence, if present Voltage as Indicated by 
at all, was scarcely noticeable. Reading on Tertiary Coil 

The above results, therefore, ™ TH Calculated Values at 

. , . , Different Densities of Air 

with the larger instrument are 

not to be considered as an attempt at calibration. They show 
rather, that in applying a range of voltage and pressure to the 
instrument to test its value, a method which has been commonly 
relied on for indicating high-tension voltages in transformers 
is revealed as subject to large error. In fact, the observations 
as taken constitute a conspicuous example of the value of the 
corona voltmeter in checking the ratio of transformation between 
the tertiary coil and the high-tension winding of a transformer. 
The only open question is the accuracy of formula (1), and this 
formula, both as to the value of its constants, and the form in 
which the values are related, is agreed upon with only slight 
divergence among many experimenters. 

Aside from all question of the accuracy of the above deductions 
the instrument has been carried through a range of voltage 
between 50,000 and 100,000 volts. Particular values of voltage 



0.8 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.6 1.8 
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as indicated by the instrument on the low-tension side, and by 
the appearance of corona, may be repeated as often as desired 
within a fraction of one per cent. If a suitable method of cali¬ 
bration can be devised, a calibration curve between the voltage 
and pressure may be drawn giving an absolute calibration of 
the instrument in terms of pressure and temperature. 


Method of Measurement of Voltage 


The instrument is susceptible of usage in two ways. (1) It 
may be set for a given voltage and the applied voltage gradually 
raised until the desired value is reached, as indicated by the 
instrument, or (2) with an unknown voltage applied to the 
terminals, the pressure in the tube may be gradually lowered 
until corona appears. 

The first of these methods would be that commonly used in 
the testing of insulation. In applying this method the necessary 
operations are as follows: Read the temperature in the corona 
tube, take from a table or curve, calculated from the dimensions 
of the instrument, the value of pressure which, with the observed 
temperature, corresponds to the voltage required. Adjust the 
pressure to this value by means of a hand pressure and vacuum 
pump. Gradually raise the voltage from some lower value until 
the presence of corona is indicated by one of the methods already 
described. 

Table V gives the values of pressure for the 50,000-volt 
instrument for voltages between 20,000 and 50,000 at tempera¬ 
tures between 10 deg. and 30 deg. cent. The values have been 


calculated as follows: 

The inner tube having a diameter 9.51 cm., and the central 
rod a diameter of 0.396 cm., it may readily be shown that for 
a difference of potential V between the central conductor and 
the outer tube, the electric intensity at the surface of the cen¬ 
tral conductor is 1.593 V. The critical corona forming surface 
intensity as calculated is 32 (5 + 0.665 V5). Equating the 
two expressions and giving V any desired value, we obtain 
corresponding values of 5 . Formula ( 2 ) gives the value of 5 . 
Since p is the pressure in centimeters of mercury and t is the 
temperature in centigrade degrees, we at once obtain for any 
observed temperature, a pressure to which the tube may e 
adjusted in order to show corona at the particular volt 
for which p has been calculated. Obviously a senes of curves 
can be drawn to take the place of the table if desired. 


TABLE V. 


f 
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In the second method mentioned, in which it is desired to 
measure the value of an unknown voltage, it is only necessary 
to run the pressure in the tube up to a value corresponding to 
a voltage known to be above that to be measured. The pressure 
may then be lowered rapidly by allowing the air to escape until 
corona appears. Having approximated the voltage by this means 
the pressure may be raised again above the value at which 
corona appears and then lowered as gradually as desirable 
in order to establish any particular degree of accuracy of obser¬ 
vation. The table of pressures as described above may also 
be used in this case. In using this method it is inadvisable to 
lower the pressure by any considerable amount below the corona 
forming pressure. If this is done the volume of corona increases 
greatly, which may result in spark-over, and which if allowed 
to continue will make it necessary to clean the surface of the 
central conductor. 

Pressures may be read if necessary on an ordinary mercury 
gage. If this is done it is also necessary to read the actual 
'value of the atmospheric pressure. However, pressure gages 
are available which read absolute pressure directly, thus obvia¬ 
ting the necessity of making the additional observation of atmos¬ 
pheric pressure. 

Permanence of Calibration 

It is well known that the condition of the surface of the central 
conductor as regards inequalities has an important bearing on 
the sharpness with which corona will appear. Small specks 
of dirt cause regions of high electric intensity which form sparks 
or point discharges at voltages below that corresponding to 
corona for the smooth conductor. In the use of the instrument 
as described, therefore, it is important that the central conductor 
should be carefully cleaned before insertion into the outer tube. 

No special difficulty is met in so cleaning the surface of the 
wire that no preliminary sparks appear and so that the appear¬ 
ance of corona is not only sharply marked but may be repeated 
many times, without a variation in the value of the correspond¬ 
ing voltage. 

Time Tests. In order to test the possibility of the repetition 
of the rea din gs, a series of observations were taken on a volt¬ 
meter differing somewhat from those described, extending 
over a period of five months. This voltmeter was open to the 
air and subjected only to atmospheric variations of the density. 
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Readings of the corona voltage were taken four or five times a 
week throughout the period, and showed when corrected for 
temperature and pressure a maximum deviation of six-tenths 
of one per cent from the calculated value. In this series of 
observations the wire was cleaned every day or two. 

Permanence of Surface. In order to determine whether, and 
to what extent, the surface of the wire deteriorates with use, 
a number of tests were conducted on brass, nickel, and silver 
plated rods in addition to copper and steel rods commonly 
used. These tests consisted of the running of the instrument 
continuously with voltage slightly above the corona forming 
voltage, interrupting the run at intervals to see to what extent 
if any, the observed corona voltage had been lowered. One 
per cent excess voltage will result in a well formed corona, 
while five per cent excess gives one of marked volume and sound. 
The results were as follows : 

Brass rod, 0.234 cm. diameter, primary voltage at start 61.2; 
run for 44 minutes at one per cent excess voltage with a number 
of intermediate readings. Corona voltage at end of test 61 
volts, a change of about one-third of one per cent. 

Nickel plated rod, 0.24 cm. diameter, voltage at start 61.5, 
run for 48 minutes, at one per cent excess voltage with inter¬ 
mediate readings, voltage at end 61.1 volts a decrease of less 
than two-thirds of one per cent. 

Silver plated rod, 0.24 cm. diameter, corona voltage at start 
61.5, run for 42 minutes and from one to 5 per cent excess 
voltage, with intermediate readings; corona voltage at end of 
test 61.5 volts, thus showing no deterioration. 

The lowering of corona-forming voltage in the first two of these 
wires is in a great measure accounted for by the elevation in 
temperature in the tube due to the presence of corona and is 
not all due to deterioration of the surface. Thus in the case of 
the brass wire the temperature rose during the test from 23.9 
to 2o.2 deg. In the case of the nickel rod the temperature rose 
from 25.4 to 26.5 deg. In the case of the silver rod the rise in 
temperature was only from 26.9 to 27.3 deg. The conclusion 
from these tests therefore, is that the life of any polished conductor 
for the purpose of observing corona should be quite long for 
any material which does not oxidize freely in the air. 

It is quite obvious that the design of the corona voltmeter 
as already described, permits the ready removal of the central 
conductor in case it should be suspected that the surface is not 
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clean. The use of the telephone as a detector indicates very 
promptly the presence of any single points of discharge, such 
points having a characteristic sound in the telephone which 
is quite different and of a very much lower intensity than that 
corresponding to full corona. 


Dimensions 


The dimensions of the corona voltmeter are apparently deter¬ 
mined bv three factors; the diameter of the corona tube, the 
length of this tube, and the requirements of insulation of the 
connection to the central conductor where it passes through 


the ends of the outer or pressure cylinder. 

The diameter of the corona tube is largely determined by 
the maximum voltage. It has a simple well-known relation to 
the diameter of the inside conductor for any particular value of 
corona forming voltage. The most advantageous relation of 
these two diameters has not yet been determined. For example, 
no direct study has been made of the increase that is possible 
in the diameter of the central conductor before the formation 
of corona is coincident with that of spark-over. For smaller 
sizes of conductor it is possible to raise the voltage by consid¬ 
erable amount above that at which corona starts without 
resulting spark-over. With increasing diameter of conductor, 
however, this possible range above corona voltage becomes 
narrower. From a number of indirect observations, the present 
experiments seem to indicate that a ratio of diameters of the 
inner conductor to outer cylinder greater than 0.1 is apt to be 
attended by spark-over. . These observations have largely 
determined the sizes of central conductor which have been used 


in the two instruments described above. 

The length of the interior or corona cylinder may be consid¬ 
erably less in each case than those adopted in the two types of 
instrument as described. In order to determine the length 
absolutely necessary a number of experiments have been ma e 
on tubes of the same diameter but of varying lengths, under 
atmospheric conditions. With tubes 6.35 cm. m diameter and 
rods 0.317 cm. in diameter, observations of corona voltage were 
made with tubes of lengths four, two, one and five tenths, and 
one diameters in length. The observations show that with 
decreasing length there was no perceptible ns ® in the 
voltage until two diameters of length was reached. For this 
length there was an apparent rise in the corona voltage of about 
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one-half of one per cent; for one* and one-half diameters a 
rise of about one per cent, and for one diameter of length corona 
voltage was about three per cent higher than for tubes of lengths 
four or more diameters. 

It should be noted, however, that the use of the galvanometer 
as the indicating instrument requires a longer inner tube in order 
to make available a sufficient amount of ionization for the de¬ 
flection of an instrument of ordinary sensitivity. There are 
obvious advantages in the use of a galvanometer, and it is 
our opinion that on this account it is not advisable to attempt 
a corona tube shorter than three diameters. 

The requirements of insulation of the leading-in conductors 
add the greatest proportion to the length required for the whole 
instrument. The conditions here are much the same as at the 
leading-in terminal bushings of a transformer. The inner end 
of such a bushing can be brought fairly close to the inside 
cylinder but must not disturb the distribution of the electric 
field within that cylinder nor introduce any regions of higher 
intensity outside the cylinder. 

The observations on the two instruments as described indi¬ 
cate that it would not be possible to reduce the dimensions of 
the smaller type without limiting its range. The larger type, 
however, is unnecessarily large in every direction. The outer 
cylinder can be reduced somewhat in diameter as can also its 
length without modification of the interior corona cylinder and 
central conductor. The interior cylinder can also bo reduced 
somewhat in length without seriously inpairing the accuracy 
of the reading of the indicating instrument. Apparently it 
should be possible to construct a corona voltmeter for 100,000 
volts with an over all length of about two meters and a, maximum 
outside diameter of 45 to 50 cm. 

The question of the extreme reduction of the dimensions of 
instrument as well as that of direct calibration, can only be 
determined by further investigation. It is the hoj jc of the authors 
to carry forward such investigations. The present paper 1ms 
as its principal object to show that it is possible to construct 
and operate a voltmeter based on the corona principle, which 
possesses an absolute calibration, a wide range, a high degree of 
constancy, and several other advantages over existing instru¬ 
ments for the reading of high voltage. Thanks arc? extended to 
Dr. W. B. Kouwenhoven and Mr. W. vS, Brown for their assist¬ 
ance with the oscillograms and in other particulars throughout 
the work. 
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Summary 

The following conclusions seem to be justified by the experi¬ 
ments which have been described: 

1. An instrument making use of the appearance of corona as 
an indication of the maximum value of alternating voltage 
lias been devised and constructed in two sizes for ranges 20,000 
to 50,000 volts and 40,000 to 100,000 volts respectively. 

2. The principle of operation depends on a natural constant 
and the calibration of the instrument is definitely determined 
by its dimensions. This calibration may be supplemented by 
calibration with any existing standards. 

3. In setting for different voltages no alterations in dimensions 
nor other manipulation is necessary. Variations in setting re¬ 
quire changes in air pressure only. The necessary changes may 
be effected with a hand pump. 

4. Three, and if necessary, four means of observing the indi¬ 
cations of the instrument are described. They may be used 
simultaneously, thus serving as checks upon each other. 

5. No spark-over, nor arc, nor energy consumption occurs in 
the operation of the instrument. 

6. No series resistance nor condensers are necessary to its 
operation. 

7. Observations may be repeated rapidly and any number 
may be taken with one setting. 

8. The calibration is within wide limits, independent of wave 
form and frequency. It is also independent of electrostatic 
influence of neighboring conductors and objects. 

9. It is readily constructed in portable form. 

Johns Hopkins University, Laboratory of Electrical Engineering. 
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Discussion on “The Corona Voltmeter” (Whitehead-Pul- 
len), Cleveland, Ohio, June 29, 1916. (See Proceed¬ 
ings for June, 1916.) 

L. W. Chubb: Dr. Whitehead’s paper brings before us a new 
standard voltmeter which I think, if all the irregularities can be 
taken out of it, should displace the sphere gap as the primary 
standard. There is some doubt as to the practicability of the 
scheme for a working or secondary standard. 

In the earlier papers Dr. Whitehead has given us an idea of 
the sharp indications of the appearence of corona and his Table 
I in the present paper certainly is an exhibit of remarkable 
observations by three different methods; and we are to under¬ 
stand that the fourth method also checks equally well. The 
structure has a great advantage over the sphere gap, in that it 
is independent of extraneous objects. Dirt specks, oil, etc., to a 
certain extent, affect both types of meters but the enclosed wire 
is less apt to have dirt settle on it. 

Several other schemes for crest voltmeters have been described 
in the Transactions and I have had experience with all of them, 
including the Ryan type of corona voltmeter. One of the old 
students of Prof. Ryan set up a cone-shaped corona voltmeter 
in the laboratory several years ago, and tests showed that the 
indication of transients was its greatest advantage. When a 
surge in voltage would come, you could see the corona shoot 
toward the large diameter end of the cone. As a practical in¬ 
strument, however, and for indications of steady voltage it did 
not seem to be a success. In all our experience, the scheme which 
was reported in my paper at the midwinter convention last Feb¬ 
ruary, we still believe is the most practical and the best for all 
around testing. 

I would like to ask Dr. Whitehead a few questions in regard 
to the paper. In the first place he speaks of not having an ab¬ 
solute method of calibration, and points out that the value of 
the instrument depends upon a calibration, which can be ac¬ 
cepted universally. At the present time the calibration depends 
upon an empirical formula for the electric strength of air. I 
believe if the method of calibration is used, that was presented 
in our 1913 paper, the author will obtain great satisfaction, 
because it is an absolute method which works from the high- 
tension side and depends only on a current or potential standard 
and the physical dimensions of a guard-ring air-condenser. 

The crest-factor calculations in the paper are carried out too 
far. I have found that it is very hard to calculate crest factors 
accurately with small amplitude oscillograms, and unless a vol¬ 
tage measuring method is used which derives voltage from the 
high-tension winding and corrects for the crest factor, there may 
be an appreciable error. 

I was surprised at the inaccuracy of the tertiary coil in the 
tests. It was more than is usually to be expected and the dif- 
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ference between tertiary voltage and calculated voltage should 
have been checked by tests with parallel variable-load reactance. 

I would ask whether humidity has any effect on the results and 
whether there is any appreciable error in reading the air tem¬ 
perature inside of the tube It seems to me that the adiabatic 
expansion and compression, due to rapid change in pressure, will 
cause temperature changes which cannot be followed by a slug¬ 
gish thermometer. I would suggest that a test be made to 
measure the same voltage, first by holding the voltage constant 
and letting out the air, then by holding the pressure constant 
and raising the voltage. 

I would ask whether improper centering and vibration of the 
wire will affect the calibration, and whether the author would 
expect two voltmeters built to the same specifications with the 
usual workshop precision, to check accurately 

Clayton H. Sharp: It seems clear to me that Dr. Whitehead 
has given us a splendid instrument, which, although the exact 
value of the constant may not be known, is superior to anything 
we have now for the purpose of standardizing high-voltage 
measurements. It may not make an everyday working instru¬ 
ment, perhaps for the same reason that the Siemens electro¬ 
dynamometer is not a good working instrument;, that is, that 
it requires an extra manipulation to give a reading, namely an 
adjustment of the pressure of the air. Hence it is not so quick 
as a direct-reading instrument might be, but as a standard 
instr um ent it seems to leave little to be desired, when once the 
correct value of the constant in the equation has been determined. 

James R. Craighead; We should give Dr. Whitehead credit 
for the procedure he pursued in the development of this instru¬ 
ment. It was, in the first place, simply an instrument used m 
air, and without special standardization of conditions other than 
the exact dimensions of the physical apparatus. In its present 
form, it shows a degree of accuracy which should be amply 
satisfactory for its use as a standard, and the reason for tha 
accuracy is the fact that the conditions have been so carefully 


controlled. . ... ., 

One further point—as soon as you inclose a high-voltage con¬ 
ductor and have corona develop, there is an ionization of the 
air which is used as an indication of the actual development ot 
corona. On some instruments of a somewhat.similar character, 
I have observed that a certain amount of that ionization remains 
for a considerable period of time in the enclosed air, and I should 
like to ask Dr. Whitehead whether he has any difficulty m 
repeating immediately and frequently successive observations 
within this enclosed chamber without any device for ventilat g 

in order to produce air that is free from ionization. 

The point that Mr. Chubb mentioned in regard to the change 
of temperature that is associated with change of pressure, seems 
to me to be especially important. If we are to measure a voltage 
by the use of an air pressure, we are going to pump air at a de- 
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finite temperature into a cylinder, and then a change of tem¬ 
perature will be going on within the cylinder to some extent 
as the pressure diminishes, and an accurate record of the tem¬ 
perature at the moment when the corona appears might be 
difficult to obtain. 


C. Francis Harding: The paper presented by Dr. Whitehead 
marks another signal advance toward the much desired primary 
standard for high-voltage measurement to supersede the needle 
and sphere spark gaps. 

In analyzing this problem of the measurement of high voltages 
care should be exercised not to confuse methods suit ai de for 
fairly accurate practical measurements, with the requirements 
of a primary standard of voltage. A primary standard, if 1 
understand the term aright, should be based upon fundamental 
laws, a knowledge of which, together with the constants of design 
of the apparatus will enable such a primary standard voltage 
to be reproduced under any local conditions which may exist. 
This is not possible with the needle spark gap and there 'is prob¬ 
ably some error in the hypothesis and therefore in the values of 
calculated voltages for the sphere gap. Several investigators 
have pointed out the rather large errors possible, due to varying 
local conditions such as foreign matter upon the spheres, dis¬ 
torted electrostatic field between spheres, effects of varying air 


pressure, temperature, humidity, frequency, etc. PurlJicrinort? 
the present dual standard of needle and sphere gaps for use below 
and above 50 lev. respectively is particularly objectionable since 
the two standards can not readily be made to coincide at. the 
transition point where both should he correct. Such a method 
gives only an instantaneous indication of the voltage and the 
measurement itself, by means of the spark-over, is quite likely 
to disturb the circuit to such an extent as to prevent the main¬ 
tenance of the desired voltage in the circuit, not to mention t he 
impossibility of a permanent indication of the same. Both 
spark-over methods, although valuable for practical tests are 
unsuited for use as permanent primary standards. 

The application of a definite ratio of transformation either 
from a. constant-potential transformer or from a voltmeter coil 
of a high-voltage transformer to the present primary standard 
of voltage has apparently been used for practical measurements 
with considerable accuracy. I do not sec that, one can ever hope 
to use it however as a high-voltage standard, since it is depen- 
dent upon the condition that this coil inclose the average (lux 
of the secondary coils under all conditions of load and power 
factor. While this condition may be closely approximated by 
carefully locating the voltmeter coil, one would not feel safe in 
predetermining such a ratio from design data. There is no 
way to prove that such a calculation is accurate save by the spark 
gaps, and the latter have been in turn based upon the ratio 
method m the first place. In the paper under disc iussion con- 
siderable error has been reported for one particular placing of 
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the coil. The speaker has found it necessary, in the determina¬ 
tion of corona losses upon transmission lines, where the volt¬ 
meter coil was used as a convenient intermediate agent, to plot 
calibration curves between standard volts determined by the 
present sphere-gap standard, and voltmeter coil readings for 
each change of secondary connections. For example, the ad¬ 
dition of 800 feet of No. 4 B & S transmission line with a 12- 
foot spacing will offer sufficient capacity at 180 kv. to cause the 
actual ratio curve to depart 8 per cent from the straight line 
calculated from the constant ratio which is accurate at lower 
voltages. In this transformer the voltmeter coil is made up in 
two parts, each of diameter of the average secondary coil and so 
placed as to inclose as nearly as can be predetermined the average 
flux of the secondary. This error is about the same as that re¬ 
ported by Dr. Whitehead for the voltage coil method with the 
capacity of the 100-kv. corona voltmeter in circuit. 

In looking further for possible primary voltage standards it 
would seem logical to investigate the possibilities of making use 
of the force action in a uniform electrostatic field just as our low- 
voltage instruments make use of uniform electromagnetic fields. 
The former are quite as readily produced at high voltage as are 
the latter at low voltages. 

In a written discussion of the paper on “Crest Voltmeters”, 
the speaker outlined briefly some work by Messrs. Phelps, 
Wright and Holman carried on during the last two years at 
Purdue University upon the use of force action between parallel 
plates at high voltages, in which the theoretical calculated con¬ 
stant ratio between voltage and distance between plates for 
a constant force action was very closely checked in actual tests. 
This apparatus, constructed upon the principle of the. Kelvin 
attracted disc electrometer, may have some possibilities as a 
primary standard for high voltages, although not suitable for 
use in a portable secondary voltmeter. 

Another investigator, Mr. L. L. Bouton, also of Purdue Uni¬ 
versity, has this year shown conclusively that there is little of 
value to be expected from an instrument based upon the attrac¬ 
tion between metal spheres of large size, for, although test 
values can be reproduced more readily and are probably less 
influenced by local conditions than the spark gap, yet accurate 
theoretical determination of the field and the resulting force 
action between spheres is very difficult when the diameters of 
the spheres are large with respect to the distance between their 
centers. 

The paper under discussion presents another apparently very 
fertile field for the study oi possible high-voltage standards. 
Although many factors are involved which should and probably 
can be readily held constant in such an instrument, this apparatus 
has the advantage of several check readings for detemiining 
the critical voltage. It would seem also that if the dielectric 
strength of air under specified conditions were standardized, 
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that this method of determining voltages would be entirely 
reproducible. 

I wish to emphasize as forcibly as I may, the importance of the 
early study of this problem of high-voltage standards by the 
proper committee of the Institute. The use of high voltages 
has become so general that we must have something more de¬ 
finite to use as a reference, a standard which may be reproduced 
at any time with any local conditions, guaranteeing a test vol¬ 
tage determined by the use of proper constants calculated from 
the dimensions of the apparatus involved and the fundamental 
laws of the electric and magnetic circuits. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: I have heard a great many arguments tor 
and against the various methods of measuring high voltages. 
It is generally a question of which method is most convenient 
and- most adaptable to any given investigation.. All of the 
methods discussed have their advantages and disadvantages. 
In investigating high voltages of extremely short duration, 
durations in the order of a millionth of a second, I have found 
the sphere gap necessary. When the sphere gap is properly 
used, it is not difficult to use it in that way, it will measure 
correctly a-c. voltages, d-c. voltages, and transient or lightning 
voltages. I will not say more about the measurement of tran¬ 
sient voltages here, but will refer you to my paper read in San 
Francisco, September 1915. This paper also gives the. charac¬ 
teristics of transient corona produced by voltages lasting only 
one-millionth of a second; it is possible to see this corona and 
to detect whether the wire is positive or negative. 

Jacob Kunz: It is possible to add still another instrument 
to measure d-c. or a-c. voltages. Dr. Whitehead has used the 
electroscope, the galvanometer, and the telephone. It is pos¬ 
sible still to add to those corona-measuring devices an instru¬ 
ment which directly indicates pressure, because as soon as the 
corona starts, either d-c. or a-c. corona, the pressure increases 
noticeably and measureably. It is very easy in the case of air 
with voltages only as high as 10,000 volts to get an instantaneous 
increase of the pressure to say 3 cm. of mercury. This new volt¬ 
meter, which is based on the increase of the pressure due to the 
corona itself, is very accurate, and we have found recently you can 
use this increase of pressure by means of an aneroid barometer to 
measure voltage or current; the positive corona current, at least 
being proportional to the increase of the pressure, so that by 
an aneroid barometer, one can also measure currents and poten¬ 
tial differences. 

This brings out a precaution which has been taken in this 
instrument of Dr. Whitehead-s, namely, that it uses change 
of pressure in order to find the starting point of the corona, 
but when the corona starts, then the corona itself. changes its 
pressure. There is a reaction of the pressure, as the corona 
increases the pressure itself increases, and if you keep the corona 
going, in a little while heat will be developed, which has to be 
taken into account also. 
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Concerning the constants of the formulas—we have thirty- 
two in the formula of Whitehead, and a different constant in the 
formula of Peek. 

I think a careful investigation should be made into these 
constants, because Parwell found that these characteristic 
constants in the corona are distinctly different for positive and 


negative corona. 

Then it has just been mentioned, that the a-c. corona for high 
frequency is different from the a-c. corona for low frequency, 
or d-c. corona; indeed, you can make experiments, and if you 
use d-c. corona and introduce only a little spark gap of a mm., 
or half a mm., then the visual phenomenon of the corona is en¬ 
tirely changed and the characteristics also are very much changed. 
So far as I understand Townsend and Watson, they always 
used spark gaps in connection with the corona, and through 
these spark gaps the nature of the visual corona is entirely 
changed; for instance, in a d-c. corona with the spark gap, the 
positive wire is surrounded by a uniform glow and the rest of 
the tube is dark. If a spark gap is introduced, however, the 
whole corona is filled with streams of light, which are separated 
from each other, and in some cases they are very uniform and 


the whole tube glows uniformly. . 

Corona assumes quite a different character, for instance, 
in the case of hydrogen. Experiments have been made in our 
laboratory on corona in hydrogen and other gases, and the char¬ 
acteristics between positive and negative corona are entirely 
different. They do not resemble each other—one is a contin¬ 
uous and the other is a discontinuous corona, and the negative 
corona appears in the form of beads, while the positive corona 
is uniform. In this case, the difference between positive and 
negative corona in hydrogen, is so great that the hydrogen corona 
tube can be used as a rectifier. We have been able to rectify 
voltages up to 10,000, and there is no reason why we should 
not be able to rectify 100,000 volts. 

John B. Taylor: Can the method of determining corona 
formation by listening for sound in a telephone receiver be used 
when working with continuous voltage? 

jr iff Peek Jr.: Some years ago we rectified by corona m 
air * A full description of this is given in an Institute discussion. 

T. B. Whitehead: I think all of the speakers have agreed 
that our instrument has some promise as & standard, that was 
our chief object. Our feeling is alsd quite pronounced that it 
will also be a working standard, but we are quite satisfied at 
this time to find snch a unanimity of feeling that there is here 
the possibility, at least, of an ultimate standard of ^vokag^ 
As to the cone shaped wire mentioned first by Mr. Chubb and 
last bv Dr Lloyd. The cone shaped wire, m giving the direct 
cr-ale has this one difficulty—that the presence of corona causes 
a slight elevation of temperature. This slight elevation of tem¬ 
perature means that corona will appear at a lower voltage, so, 
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consequently, if you use the cone shaped wire, even supposing 
you hit the actual voltage immediately by seeing the point 
along the length of the wire at which it comes out, that position 
will change almost at once. Corona on a vertical wire, is often seen 
to walk up the wire, owing to this cause, hence the difficulty 
of securing anything like permanence in the graded diameter. 

As to the determination of peak factors, the general conditions 
under which our oscillograms were taken are described in the 
paper. A third decimal place has slipped in, as a result of taking 
an average of several values. I agree with Mr. Chubb that it is 
not possible to measure peak factors to the third decimal place. 
However, the gradual variation of the peak factor as described 
in the paper was quite obvious in our determinations, taken 
over a wide range. The comment is quite proper. The weakest 
point in the determination of maximum value readings of voltage 
from the low-tension side, is the oscillogram. 

The transformer which we used was constructed before the 
engineers who are interested in the possibilities of the tertiary 
coil were quite as certain as to the accuracy attainable, as they 
are now. Having consulted them, they agree that the design 
of the transformer that we have, as regards the tertiary coil, 
could be greatly improved. My comments on that point are 
not intended in any sense to depreciate the present day value 
of the tertiary coil, as a means of measurement. 

As regards the humidity inside of the tube, if you allow the air 
in a corona tube to expand very rapidly through an orifice, you 
will undoubtedly get cooling as you will everywhere in the rapid 
expansion of air, and you will also have condensation of moisture. 
In our experiments, this matter is readily taken care of by pro¬ 
viding a large opening for the air and letting it out so slowly that 
you do not get appreciable cooling and condensation. By pro¬ 
viding large enough openings, the air can be changed very readily, 
and you can get as uniform a distribution of temperature as you 
please. The temperature is measured with a thermometer inside. 
So far as we have been able to observe we have not found any 
indications that this is a serious difficulty—indeed, we have not 
observed it as a difficulty at all, we have never found anything 
other than a slow change of one or two degrees throughout the 
course of a full run. 

The centering of the wire is purely a mechanical process. 
We have suitable templates for the inner tube of the voltmeter, 
as shown in the diagram/and these templates can be adjusted 
through the side hole which is large enough to get your hand 
in, and by looking into the side hole at right angles and shifting 
the template, it is easy to determine the centering. The final 
centering is done in the instruments we described at the ends. 
The holes through the insulators are large enough to give us 
quite three or four mm. in any direction, and this is found to 
meet the situation. 

Mr. Craighead raises the question about ionization. Some 
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of mv earlier experiments convinced me at least, although not 
every one, that the normal ionization in the air has no effect 
on the beginning of corona. These experiments included the 
location of radio-active substances _ in the neighboihood, il¬ 
luminating the wire for ultra-violet light, and other well known 
sources of ionization, so that there was no lowering of corona 

V °On*opening the corona voltmeter after prolonged use, there 
is very decided evidence of ozone. We have never liven able to 
detect, however, any variation from the calculated values of 

C °Witli reference to Prof. Kunz’s very interesting description 
of the use of the elevation of pressure as corona detector I hope 
he will present the results of his studies m that direction, so that 
we may have a complete account ui them. I would like to call 
attention, however, to the fact that, in the use ot the corona volt- 
meter by which we read pressures to one-quarter ot an mum 
of course, we could read them more closely, but that m quite 
sufficient to give an accuracy of less than one-half pet eenl^we 
have never detected any increase in pressure due to the presence 
of corona. That does not mean Prof. Kunss has not found the 
increase of pressure, but we are working on the threshold ap¬ 
pearance of corona where the increase of pressure is very small. 
It is very small because we have quite a large volume ot air in 
the corona voltmeter, and it is only the initial appearance ot 
corona; consequently there is a generation of but vety tew ion,*, 
considered with reference to the number of molecules m the whole 
volume of the system. The use of elevation of pressure us the 
result of corona would seem to me to be subject to tlus very 
limitation that lie speaks of in the resulting temperature. C er- 
tainly we have found that if we carry the voltage above the 
corona-forming voltage, five or ten per cent above, so as to get 
a large corona, changes in temperature an* immediately obvious* 
and consequently they would introduce error. 

Prof. Ktmz, 1 am sure, will he interested to hear that \v e have 
carried out souk,* dm. experiments during the past year, in which 
we have been able to get negative corona without the appeal mu t 
of beads, and 1 believe that the negative corona without the 
appearance of the beads and localized spots is simply a question 
of constancy of circuit conditions and of clean surface. 1 hat is 
our conclusion. If you allow negative corona to remain any tmu , 
after awhile it wilfform into these beads, but there is no doubt 
that negative corona can be obtained without the localized 

sparks, , 4 . 4l 

As to Mr. Taylor's question The sound given out bv the 
corona is not tlieViote corresponding to the frequency of the cir¬ 
cuit, it is entirely due, in my opinion, to indiscriminate snapping 
sparks over the 'minute irregularities of the surface of the wire* 
irregularities which cannot In* gotten rid of, although we polish 
it to a very high degree. Therefore, although we have not before 
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us, the account of our experiments on the sound of d-c. corona, 
I feel sure that the sound could be used there also. 

Since the experiments reported in the paper, we have compared 
the corona voltmeter with the sphere-gap, as shown by Fig. 1. 
The upper solid curve is the calculated corona curve, using the 
formula of my work, namely 32, for the first constant, or 0.518 
for the second. The long dash upper line is the curve of corona 
voltage as taken from Mr. Peek’s formula, namely, 31 for the 
first, and the second constant is 0.54. The curves are plotted 
between kilovolts per centimeter at the surface of the wire, and 
the range of atmospheric change, affecting the whole range of 
the abscissa, is 10 or 15 cm. below atmosphere, to 45 or 50 cm. 
above atmosphere, so that this is a rather wide range of air 



density, and therefore the difference between Mr. Peek’s con¬ 
stant and my own appears somewhat intensified. 

Now, then, the lowest curve with the cross marks gives the 
observations on the tertiary coil of the transformer, 

The tables shown in the paper give the accuracy with which 
the low-tension reading can be repeated, and the circles with the 
dots represent the sphere gap readings, all these measurements 
being taken on a 12.5-cm. sphere gap. The readings were taken 
as follows: We would set the pressure and gradually raise the 
voltage until corona appeared with the spark gap in paral¬ 
lel with the corona tube, set to a value which we knew was 
too great for spark-over. Keeping the pressure in the tube con¬ 
stant we would repeat over and over again the corona observa¬ 
tion, closing the sphere gap by 1/100 mm. each time. Finally 
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we came to a voltage value in which the sphere gap would let 
go just before we had the corona. 

The interesting point about the curve, it seems to me, is that 
it shows that the calibration of the spark gap and Mr. Peek’s 
corona values, are of course, coincident because they are based 
on the same standards and methods of measurement. The 
falling of the tertiary coil observations below these is entirely 
due to the construction of the tertiary coil. The variation of the 
spark-gap determination from the calculated curve would not 
ordinarily be considered great. I call attention to the irregulari¬ 
ties of the gap readings as compared with those of the corona, 
as referred to their respective curves. 



Presented at the 3 lid Annual Convention of 
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THEORY OF PARALLEL GROUNDED WIRES AND 
PRODUCTION OF HIGH FREQUENCIES IN 
TRANSMISSION LINES 


BY K. E, F. CREIGHTON 


Abstract of Paper 

The overhead grounded wire is used for three purposes: 
lightning protection, mechanical support for towers, and a 
test circuit. The functions of the grounded wire are subdivided 
into at least four categories: First, the vertical grounded wire; 
second, the lightning rod extending above the ground; third 
the electrostatic induction in the horizontally situated wires, and 
fonrth, elec*tromagnetic induction. 

The vertical wire prevents splitting of the poles. The light¬ 
ning rod is of mooted desirability. The electrostatic induction 
for a given cloud on wires under various conditions is worked 
out in this paper. There is given also the protective values of 
overhead grounded wires in different positions and in different 
numbers. The effects of electromagnetic inductions have been 
taken into account. Theoryis given to show that t he grounded 
wire introduces into the main wave of induced lightning surge 
a superposed high frequency of electromagnetic induction. 

The several factors to be taken into account in tin* process 
of determining the protective value of a grounded wire arc as 
follows; 

1. Strength of electric field in the neighborhood of tin* line 
wires. 

2. The direction of the gathering charge in the cloud, that is 
the path of the discharge relative to the line, parallel or perpen¬ 
dicular to the line before it. turns vertically downward to the 
earth, 

3. The screening effect obtained by flu* use of several wires, 
with and without grounded wires, 

4. The initial momentary potential induced on a win* at the in¬ 
stant the cloud discharges to earth, 

f>. An instant after the lightning discharge lias taken place, the 
sudden increase in capacitance lad,ween the power win* and the 
adjacent parallel grounded wire, 

0. The effect of the number and location of parallel grounded 
wires, 

7. The effect of electromagnetic: induction between the hori¬ 
zontal part of the grounded wife and the parallel power wires, in 
which the energy of the lightning charge on the grounded 
wire is more or less transferred to the power wire, instead of 
being dissipated in the earth. High frequencies are produced 
in this transformation. 

8. The gradual transference of the charge which travels 
along the power wire to the successive sections of the grounded 
wire ami its dissipation in the earth, 

845 
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A cloud charge is chosen of such value as to produce corona 
potential on a No. 000 B. & S. wire, strung at a height of 1000 
cm. (33 ft.) above the surface of the earth. This storm cloud is 
used as a standard in all cases for comparison. The induced volt¬ 
age on any wire by lightning is directly proportional to the 
height of the wire above the earth. The induced quantity is 
not quite proportional due to the variations in the capacitance 
of the wire at different heights. For heights between 30 and 
60 ft. (9.1 and 18.2 m.), however the quantity can be considered 
as approximately proportional to the height. 

The quantity induced on the wire is only slightly affected by 
the diameter of the wire. This leads to the conclusion that a 
small grounded wire is nearly as effective as a more expensive 
large one. 

The theory is given to show that even on a non-grounded 
circuit a charge can be induced by a cloud and produce practi¬ 
cally the same potentials as when the circuit is grounded. The 
only exception is that of circuits of short length. 

The instantaneous value of induced potential on a circuit is 
independent of the number of wires used. Using a greater 
number of wires reduc'es the quantity per wire but does not 
decrease the instantaneous value of the potential at the instant 
the cloud discharges to earth. Even the grounded wire may 
take the full potential and give no relief at the first instant. 
Whether it does or not depends upon how quickly the discharge 
takes place from cloud to earth, and how frequently along the 
line the grounded wire is earthed. There is, however, a screen¬ 
ing of electrical energy by increasing the number of power 
wires. In other words, each surge has less energy although it 
has not initially less potential. 

There is given a table of the reduction of quantity per wire 
as the wires increase in number from one to seven. 

The two factors in the electrostatic protection of the overhead 
grounded wire are screening and increase of capacitance of line 
wires. The presence of the grounded wire reduces the quantity 
induced on each of the power wires and incidentally after the 
cloud discharges to earth the grounded wire takes over part of 
the charge from the power wires and in taking it the capacitance 
of each power wire is increased. Therefore, with the same 
quantity of electricity the potential is reduced by this increase 
in capacitance. 

The protection afforded by one parallel grounded wire can 
be expressed as a very simple equation. The protection for each 
power wire can be calculated entirely independent of how many 
there are. 

The general equation to express the protection afforded by 
two parallel grounded wires is more complex but if the two 
grounded wires are placed far apart their protective values can, 
with only a small error, be calculated independently. 

As the charge runs to.earth on the grounded wire at the instant 
the cloud discharges, it induces on the line wire by electro¬ 
magnetic induction a considerable voltage in the usual conditions 
of the overhead grounded wire wdth low resistance in the earth 
connections and from wdiich part of the protection afforded by 
the grounded wire is lost by the fact that the energy oscillates in 
the ground circuit and is transferred to the power wire. 

The natural, frequency of this wave train is found by multiply¬ 
ing 183,000 miles (300,000 km.) per second by the number of 
earth|[connections per mile of grounded wire. The frequency is 
usually over a million cycles per second. 

Traveling waves are more or less absorbed as they pass each 
successive loop of the grounded wire, according to the value of 
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the resistance of earth connection. In any case an endeavor 
should be made to have the resistance in the earth connection 
somewhere near the critical damping value. This prevents 
initial oscillations in the ground circuit and also increases the 
rate of absorption of a traveling wave. 

A slight amount of high frequency is produced in a circuit; 
by transposition of power wires. 'Phis may be of the order of 
2 per cent to 5 per cent of the main voltage. 

The general deductions for practical use taken from the 
theory given are as follows: From a theoretical standpoint a 
single grounded wire should be placed as near as practicable 
to the power wire in order to get the greatest electrostatic 
protection. The grounded wires are a little more efTeetive when 
placed above a power wire than when placed below it. 

In installing overhead grounded wires the greatest advantage 
can be obtained by keeping the overhead grounded wires as far 
apart as possible, that is to say, installed, as far as practicable 
on opposite sides of the power wires. The protective value of 
the second wire will then have its full maximum possible value. 

Also from the electromagnetic standpoint, the two wires should 
be placed, so far as practicable, on opposite sides of a power wire 
in order to reduet* to a minimum the transfer of surge energy to 
the power wire. 

The most practicable condition of protection by four grounded 
wires is to use the four wires in a rectangular formation which 
gives the widest separation. Naturally two will be above the 
power wires and the other two will be either below or at each 
side about on a level with the two lowest; power wires. The 
mechanical conditions of installation will dictate where these 
wires will be hung and it is necessary to follow the rule to make 
the distances between the several grounded wires as great as t he 
conditions will permit and still keep the grounded wires 
as near a power wire as safe mechanical clearance will justify. 

I f nthoduction 

T IIH OBJECT of this paper is several-fold; primarily it is 
an endeavor to place the practise of the use of overhead 
grounded wires on a firmer engineering fooling and to discuss 
the conditions of line construction which cause and suppress 
high-frequemey surges. The desire is to present the material 
so that the conditions of installation may be made to give the 
greatest degree of protect ion with a minimum of undesirable 
reaction and lowest cost. 

In the mathematical analysis there is no so-called higher 
mathematics. The difficulties involved are due simply to the 
extremely long simultaneous algebraic equations. It is a matter 
of labor more than skill. The basis of this analytical work was 
given by Maxwell, Kel vin and 11eavyside and their familiar 
notation is used. Since most engineers of power systems are 
too occupied with other problems to juggle involved logarithmie 
equations, all this analysis is separated from the main body of 
the paper and is given only as a means of cheeking up the writer’s 
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conclusions. In most cases the analysis of the value <>1 a grounded 
wire reduces to very simple formulas, due to the cancellation 
of many factors in the long, involved equations. 

Many operating engineers have noted high potentials across 
choke coils of low inductance and other phenomena, which 
point directly to the presence of extremely high frequencies in 
traveling waves on the line. An endeavor has been made to 
analyze the possible sources of high frequency. There are at 
least four of these sources. 

The earliest use of the overhead grounded wire is somewhat 
hidden in obscurity, due to the fact that the engineers of that 
date were not prolific in writing up their engineering feats. 
The earliest application of parallel grounded wires that the writer 
has been able to get track of was made by Mr. C. C. Chesney on 
the original polyphase transmission plant at Housatonie, Mass, 
in 1891. It seems that the next plant to use it; was the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Co. transmitting power from Shamblev 
Falls to Montreal. The overhead grounded wire gradually 
found its way into practise by reason of the strong endorsements 
of a number of engineers, notably among whom was Dr. (\ P, 
Steimnetz. The use of overhead grounded wire was a mooted 
problem among engineers over a period of many years. 

II— Analysis of this Uses of the Overhead Croonoeo 

Wire 

The first question to settle in discussing the overhead grounded 
wire is its purpose. Its primary use is of course for protection 
against lightning and it is recognized also as a strengthening 
support between towers, Mr. J. Lawson has recently stated that 
the grounded wire on a wooden pole line is used also as a means 
of testing for defective insulators. The three recognized uses 
then are: lightning protection, mechanical support, for towers 
and poles, and a test circuit. The use which is of interest in 
the following discussion is solely that as a protector against 
electrical and magnetic disturbances in the surrounding atmos* 
phere. 

Even as a protector against lightning the function of the 
grounded wires may be subdivided into at least four categories: 
First, the vertical grounding wire, second, a lightning rod extend¬ 
ing above the line, third, electrostatic induction in the hori¬ 
zontally situated wires, and fourth, electromagnetic induction. 
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III— First Category—Protection Against the Splitting 
of Poles by the Vertical Conductor which at One 

End Is Buried in the Earth and Runs the 
Height of the Pole 

This part of the grounded wire system has been used from 
early times in telegraph construction quite independent of the 
horizontal grounded wire which parallels the power wire, and 
is still standard practise for telephone and telegraph circuits. 
Every fifth wooden pole is protected this way. As such, this 
vertical grounding wire is a protection not against electrostatic 
induction or electromagnetic induction, but against the damag¬ 
ing effect on wooden poles of a direct bolt, of lightning. This 
vertical grounding wire performs the same function when used 
in combination with the horizontal wire and at the same time 
it is an essential part of the horizontal wire in protecting against 
induction by acting as an earthing contact to the horizontal 
wire. How frequently along the line these vertical earthing 
wires should be used is a question of importance to be discussed 
as the subject is developed. 

IV— Second Category A Lightning Conductor Extending 
Above the Top of the Pole or Tower Is Designed 

to Act as an Electrode to the Bolt from 
the Cloud 

The value of this rod lies in the possibility of its greater 
height keeping the arc flame from being blown between the 
phases of the power wires, which would cause a short circuit. 
Used as such, it. has nothing to do with the electrostatic induction 
and functions only in eases of direct stroke on the line. To the 
writer's knowledge its value has never been definitely deter¬ 
mined, by calculations, experimentation, or use. Its use* has 
not been very great. The extremely intense electric force and 
potential gradient in the path of the direct stroke of lightning 
brings the value of the lightning rod into question. liven if 
the rod is high enough to keep the ionized flame away from the 
power wires it must yet be determined if the intensity of electric 
field, induced on the power wires adjacent to the lower end of 
this lightning rod, is not great enough to cause a side flash from 
the rod to the power wires, on account of the so-called isolated 
capacitance of the power wires. With a power wire supported 
on an insulator having a grounded metal pin it seems safe to 
hazard a guess that there will 1 m a side flash which would either 
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puncture the insulator or cause a flash around the skirts. The 
puncture distance is of the order of one inch only, and the flash- 
over distance is of the order of one foot (30,4 cm.) Furthermore, 
the equivalent sphere gap of this flashover distance, due to the 
effect known as creepage spark over the surface of the insulator, 
is only of the order of a few inches at best. 

When a wooden cross-arm is used and when the power wires 
are highly insulated by a string of many suspension disks the 
chances of side-flash are greatly reduced and consequently the 
lightning rod comes into the realm where its practicability and 
use are worthy of consideration and debate. 

An endeavor is here made to enumerate the elemental factors 
involved. There are two conditions to be avoided: 

First, to' keep conducting arc vapors of the direct lightning 
stroke away from the power wires. 

vSecond, to prevent a bolt from striking midway between polos. 
Cases are known where such strokes have melted the wires in 
two, even where the line was yet under construction and grounded 
at some distance from the point of the lightning stroke. 

Who is to say how far down on the lightning rod the (‘rater 
of the arc will extend? Taking Dr. C. P. Steinmcfz 1 estimate of 
10,000 amperes for the average current in a lightning disci large, 
will the crater, during its brief life, extend below the point of 
the rod? The heated gases will tend to rise. The heavier the 
wind the more rapid is the arc flame broken up and cooled. 
Perhaps some of the many photographs of lightning may throw 
some light on this problem. 

The protection against direct bolts striking the wire between 
poles may be determined roughly by the following methods; 
First, for a wire supported on pin-type insulators cm wooden 
poles, the wire may be assumed roughly to follow the arc of a 
circle, the center of which may be determined. It may be as- 
sumed that if the lightning strikes well into this imaginary 
sector the chances of its turning and reaching the pole are rather 
remote. Second, if a lightning rod is used or the wires are under¬ 
hung by suspension insulators, the chances of a lightning stroke 
reaching the wire rather than the tower or lightning rod are 
very much lessened, tig. 1 js drawn on the basis of making the 
distances from the tip of the tower and the nearest point on the 
wire equal. The higher the rod or tower above the line, the less 
the chance of a stroke reaching the line wire, other things being 
equal. The expression, “other things being equal 15 is intended 
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to take into account the fact that a lightning discharge docs not 
necessarily take the shortest path to the nearest object, be it 
earth or an adjacent cloud. The location of the electric stress 
depends primarily on the accidental location of condensation of 
moisture in the atmosphere. Otherwise, if there is no free elec¬ 
tricity given off in the atmosphere, the discharge will take place 
over the shortest path between electrodes. 

While this method is admittedly crude, it is the only one avail¬ 
able to give a comparison of the immunity of different construc¬ 
tions. By its use some idea can be gained of the advantages oi 
lightning rods and the underhung construction. The evident 

dangers from a stroke reach- 
f\ ing the line is that of burn- 

J \j ing the wire in (wound letting 

./ \ it fall to the ground. 

\ Should a lightning rod be 

A \ A sharp pointed? The early 

£ \ £ work done by Dr. SteinmcU 

4T _on corona of needle points and 

... , later the work of Mr. F» W. 

Ido. l 

t£ liKlltuiiJK inside tlir d.umi'i' w»lr I’cek Utld (ttlllTS Oil corolla 

shown it. is m«.m* likfiy to strike thi* wire than i t t r* ilvtl 

the lower. The curve is drawn on the busifi <>t WOUltl M i 111 tO UHIH all. Uhu 
equal tlistutuMTi Ixtiwtttm th<* insulator ami thv ,, 1U I u . M11 | t 1 m, V( , nn 

wire, Duvet. Htmkms on the wire may lust* il m till SiLU p Clio \\ OUiU t HO 

'with n string of six i-Usks nnH the miilpmnt | lurttcular \ *due. i ltd IK ed 
of a 500-foot hi win of win? HO IVrt LOmv tlir top . * .r. , n ., volni* 

of the tower the peak of the seetor is 1050 leet | K)U 111 lttiS OI < t>| 011*1 \ 4UH 
above the midpoint of the span. With u pin - 4 » 4 

type insulator, a spun of 100 foot ami u huh oi ol f t II till? Ulg NU>? ?US, 

Vnw^U .'“a 11 'K Tlu* formation of corona gives 
SfSfr,7liS:rnl,r a?'te2 immediately the equivalent 

inward an shown m tin* above Oxuri*. a p] mll iW l. The relief of 

the atmosphere by the discharge of corona is apparently too 
local and of stud? a small part of the volume of the electro¬ 
static field of the atmosphere above the line to decrease 
appreciably the energy of a lightning stroke. 

These questions an* still in tin* speculative held and must be 
left, as refinements, to be cleared up by later work, I hi* rest ol 
the subject is of more importance at present and a solution is 
more definitely in sight. 

V- (iBNBRAh PROB LB MS OF TUB PARALLEL GROUNDED WlKK 
Then* are several factors to be take?? into account in the pro¬ 
cess of determining the protective value of the grounded wire, 
1. Strength of electric field in the neighborhood of the line 


wires. 
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2. The direction of the gathering charge in the cloud, that is, 
the path of the discharge relative to the line, parallel or perpen¬ 
dicular to the line before it turns vertically downward , to the 
earth. 

3. The screening effect obtained by the use of several wires, 
with and without grounded wires. 

4. The initial momentary potential induced on a wire at the 
instant the cloud discharges to earth. 

5. An instant after the lightning discharge has taken place, 
the sudden increase in capacitance between the power wire and 
the adjacent parallel grounded wire. 

6. The effect of the number and location of parallel grounded 
wires. 

7. The effect of electromagnetic induction between the hori¬ 
zontal part of the grounded wire and the parallel power wires, 
m which the energy of the lightning charge on the grounded 
wire is more or less transferred to the power wire, instead of 
being dissipated in the earth. High frequencies are produced in 
this transformation. 

8. The gradual transference of the charge which travels along 
the powder ware to the successive sections of the grounded wire 
and its dissipation in the earth. 


x x J.\ VJr 


- ivm x JTL&mix 1 iUAL V^JLOUD 

In the mathematical analysis of the electrostatic phenomena 
only the simplest forms—such as cylinders, spheres, ellipses,— 
lend themselves to a practicable solution. The limitless varia¬ 
tions m the forms of storm clouds make it impossible to select a 

™, W T? T ght be considered the average for a thunder¬ 
cloud Therefore it is necessary to turn from the cloud to the 
oca 1 electric field near the earth which is, after all, the center of 
interest. At the surface of the earth all forms of clouds give one 

' h T Ct f StiC ' " a “ eI? “ £aMy Pedicular 

directed electric force over a limited area. It is assumed at 
present that the surface of the earth is smooth. In making the 

are ’ therefo -T Privileged to chVos: 
earth 1 ^ glV S tWs uniformit y of field near the 

? are t0 study first the electrostatic induction on 
overhead wes it is natural to choose, as a matter of s^Mca" 

ion a cylindrical cloud parallel to the line. In the early studv 
engths of wire only one centimeter long will be dealt with and 
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therefore over many centimeters any sort of a cloud can be 
considered cylindrical. 

In any cylindrical conductor from which a charge of elec¬ 
tricity emanates there is a central point where all the lines of force 
would meet if they were extended everywhere through the sur¬ 
face of the cylinder. Mathematically this point is well-known as 
the inverse point of a circle. Electrically it, is better described 
as the apex of charge. The apex of charge is that point which, 
if all the charge were concentrated there, would give the same 
effect as it does distributed over the surface. 

It is recognized that a cloud is not a good conductor but due 

to its mobility to the movement 
I / of electricity by brush discharge, 

. it is assumed that the cloud will act 

- Ape, ..ich.uge like a cylinder oi equal dimensions. 
//m IV Since this does not affect the distri- 

* (I \ \ \ V lino Wim ^ „ . ,, , 

III Ip, div»hMu.«f,.r;e button of ficl<I near the sun ace ot the 
‘ /,f *. • earth it seems a permissible assump- 

lion to make and is a great conven- 
*; d ciami ience in making calculations. (Pig. 2) 

■ : The apex of charge of the cloud will 

~ be found and calculations will be 

C.'loutl uf cylimlrkul rrobiwurt mn, . r 

ij,K (‘icotrivi fkid, it ; . umi a made assuming that the charge ot 
hiu„ the cloud is concentrated along this 

apex of charge as if it were a conducting wire parallel to the 
line wires. 


urhicf of Cloud 
!, Apr* nl Ch.ugo 


| « forth*', lUirf.u 
laiptn&nrmiirnrK’-y 

• of Wire 


* Ittiogf of Cloud 


Cloud of cylindrical ern;;: 
iiti electric Held, its imam 
line wire in the held. 


VII Cnoirn or tuk Mmoirr oi- a Cmri) 

In absolute measure, the first effect of an increase in the height 
of a cloud would tend to decrease the electric force, and conse¬ 
quently electric induction, on overhead wires. An increase in 
the total charge on the cloud increases the quantity induced on 
the line wires. All we ran say at present is that actual clouds 
will cause more or less severe induction on the overhead wires 
and let it rest at that. Tin* object we have in view is to choose a 
height and dimensions of a cloud such as to give a uniform 
field in the neighborhood of the power wires. If the apex of 
the cloud is a few times as high as the line wires, it is found 
sufficient. A height of 5f>,0()0 cm. is chosen, however, for the 
position of the apex of the charge of the cloud. This value 
will be retained as a standard of reference for all future 
calculations. 
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VIII— Choice of a Given Charge on a Cloud for Use In- 
Making Comparative Calculations of Protection 
Which May Be Expeced from Parallel 
Grounded Wires—and Other Data 
A reasonable cloud charge is chosen arbitrarily as one which 
will induce a charge on a single overhead wire of corona intensity. 
It is found that such a cloud charge with its apex at an,000 cm. 
height can be made to give very mild intensities of charge or 
potential gradients in the cloud itself, and such a cloud seems 
satisfactory enough as a basis of comparing induced charges on 
line wires. 


All calculations are made in the absolute system of units. 
Anomalously, the practical system is impracticable. 

An overhead wire of a usual radius of 0.5 cm. (about ,‘i/S in. 
in diameter, approximately No. 000 B. Sc S.) will have a critical 
corona gradient of potential at its surface when the charge is 
about 25 statcoulombs per centimeter length of wire fO.OOl’ til'd 
coulomb per mile.*) Placing this wire at a height of 1000 cm. 
above the surface of the earth calls for a charge of 5700 slat- 
coulombs per centimeter length of the assumed cylindrical cloud, 
to bring the grounded wire to the condition of corona. In all 
future calculations this constant cloud charge will be used. 

One other assumed dimension is made, namely 10.000 cm. 
from the apex of charge in the cloud to the lower surface of t he 
cloud. The assumed and calculated factors are given in the 
following list: 


Apex of charge of the cloud, 5,5,000 cm. (1804 ft.) above earth. 

Radial distance apex to surfaces, 10,000 cm. (lids ft.) 

Height of wire used as standard of comparison, 1000t in. above the 'air- 
face of the earth (33 ft.) 


yuantity ot electricity induced on this line wire, 25 slate.mlnmb:. per 
centimeter length of wire (0.001342 coulomb per mile) 

Quantity of electricity in the cloud, 5700 stutcm.I.. per centimeter 

length of the cylindrical cloud (0.30(3 coulomb per mile). 

Potential at the surface of the cloud, 26,224 slutvolts (7,807,200 volt .< 
Potential gradient at the lower surface of the eloud, 1.251 ,| a tv..lb 
per centimeter of vertical distance (370.2 volts per eentimeler/ The 

per centimetei. Expressed m inches and feet, the potential gradient 

956 volts per inch and 13,472 volts per ft. K 

The field intensity at the surface of the earth is 0.1147 dvne and 
respondingly the potential gradient is 0 4147 sUiiv 11 • ' 

(124.4 von, p„ c . ntimel . r t 38 QQ £,*“». ..-«• 

./- 2 ; s .|mpzF. 25 
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Dielectric displacement at the surface of the cloud is 0.1 stateoulonil) 
per square centimeter of cross-section of the Held. 

Dielectric displacement at the surface of the earth directly under the 
cloud is 0.033 stateoulonil) per square centimeter of earth surface. 

Note: The undisturbed field intensity, potential gradient, and 
dielectric displacement at a height above the surface of the 
earth corresponding to line wire heights are sensibly the same 
as the values given above for the surface of the earth. There¬ 
fore, over the range of height corresponding to the usual height of 
a line wire the potential may be obtained, theroetieally, by 
calculating the product of the height and potential gradient 
(V = centimeter height X 0.4147). The general relations are 
shown in Pig. 2. The calculations are made by equations (1) 
and (2) in the mathematical section. 

IX—This Induced Charge on a vSingde Wire at Various 
Heights from the Earth 

The value of induced charge, ini tally at zero potential, is 
the second step in the determination of the voltage on the line 

which will suddenly appear when 

I (If III III I! Ill 11II11 the cloud discharges to earth and 

sets free the bound charge on the 
\\\ * f ' //II hue. We have just noted in the 
iir/ ]\\\ LLJlt* previous paragraph that the in- 
♦ *'. dicing potential is proportional 
Figs 3 and 4 to *he height above the earth. 

illustration of the The induced quantity at increasing 

of the electric, field in the neighbor- , . , . t . * 4 * 

hood of a wire, Fig. a on the ground heights <lot*S not, IlOWeVei , lOllOW 

and Fig. *1 in the air. The latter . .. .. * . . , 

gathers in the field from eaeh side 1U (lllVrf proportion dtU‘ to tile 

nearly in proportion to its height. , . «. * . • 

change m capacitance ot tin* wire. 
Above a height of 1000 cm. (S3 ft.) the increase in the quantity of 
electricity induced is almost a linear relation to the height ot the 
line. This law holds up to and somewhat beyond 4000 cm. At 
less heights than 100 cm. the charge falls off more rapidly on a 
slightly curved line. The actual values are given in Table I, 2d 
column. These quantities are obtained by a solution ot equation. 

Vi s= 0 “ ^ 4.0 logm -“"■) <}\ - ^ 4.0 login Y y^ <!<■ 
Whence 


Figs. 3 and 4 

Illustration of the tmmfpseetion 
of the electric. held in the neighbor- 
ho(»d of a wires, Fig. d on the ground 
and Fig. *1 in the air. The latter 
gathers in the field froni eaeh side 
nearly in proportion to its height. 


/ , w/n r x \ 
\ HU " M mu)' 1 ' 
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At 1000 cm. high, we have assumed a charge of 25 statcoulombs 
per centimeter length of the wire. At 2000 cm. high the induc¬ 
tion would be 46.4 statcoulombs per centimeter length of wire, 
using the same inducing charge in the storm cloud. At 4000 cm. 
high, the wire would have induced on it 85.7 statcoulombs per 
centimeter length of it. Fourteen different heights are given in 
Table I, which also gives the quantity on the wire as a fraction 
of the total charge in the cloud.. For example, at 1000 cm., 
the charge on the wire is 0.00439 part of the charge in the cloud. 

There is given also in the table the total width of electric 
field that is gathered in by the wire. For example, the wire at 
1000 cm. (33 ft.) gathers in the field from each side for a distance 
of 379 cm. (12.4 ft.), making a total width of 758 cm. (24.9ft.). 
This electric field would normally go straight to the earth but 
due to the presence of the grounded wire is drawn toward the 
wire and a large part of it passes through the horizontal plane 
of the wire and is looped back up as is shown in Fig. 4. 

At a height of 2000 cm. (65.6 ft.) the overhead grounded wire 
draws a field in from each side from a distance of 704 cm. (23.1 ft.). 

A more satisfactory analysis of what takes place when a 
grounded wire is raised to different heights above the earth is 
shown in the two sketches, Figs. 3 and 4, which depict values 
taken from the table. 

If a bare wire is lying on the ground (Fig. 3), it will take an 
electric charge which is proportional to about half its super¬ 
ficial area. The earth itself has a charge of 0.033 statcoulomb per 
square centimeter due to the charge of the cloud. Therefore, 
the charge on the wire lying on the ground will be of this order! 
When the wire is raised off the surface of the earth, as is shown 
m Fig. 4, a few of the lines near the wire which before found an 
easier path to the earth, now find a shorter path by bending 
around to the wire. The lines of force just beyond this width 
find a more desirable path to the ground than to the wire but 
due to the removal of part of the electric field directly under- 
neath the wire these lines are bent under the wire in their path 
to earth. 

The width of field drawn into the wire is obtained by divide 
ing the charge emanating from the wire by the number of stat¬ 
coulombs of displacement per square centimeter, due to the 
cloud. 

Table I gives the heights of wire, fraction of the cloud charge 
which ends on the wire, quantity statcoulombs per centimeter 
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length of wire, percentage of same referred to a wire at 1000 cm. 
height, the width of the field drawn into the wire at the height 
given, atmospheric quantity is 0.033 statcoulombs per centimeter 
and the potential gradient is 0.4147 statvolt per centimeter. 


TABLE I. 


Height 
of wire 
dia. 

1 cm. 

Part of 
cloud 
charge 
on wire 

Stat- 
co lombs 
quantity 
per cm. 
length 
of wire 

Per cent of 
quantity 
at 

height of 
wire of 
1000 cm. 

Width 
of 
field 
picked 
up by 
wire, cm. 

Atmospheric 
potential at height 
given 

Statvolts 

Kilovolts 

100 cm. 

0.000633 

3.610 

14.4 

119.5 

41.47 

12.44 

200 cm. 

0.001085 

6.180 

24.7 

187.5 

82.94 

24.882 

400 cm. 

0.00196 

11.164 

44.6 

338.8 

165.88 

49.764 

800 cm. 

0.00360 

20.535 

82.1 

623.0 

331.76 

99.528 

1000 cm. 

0.00438 

25.000 

100. 

758 

414.7 

124.4 

1100 cm. 

0.00476 

27.170 

108.7 

824 

456.17 

136.85 

1200 cm. 

0.00514 

29.277 

117.1 

888. 

497.64 

149.29 

1600 cm. 

0.00663 

37.821 

151.3 

1148 

663.52 

199.056 

2000 cm. 

0.00815 

46.422 

185.7 

1410 

829.4 

248.82 

2400 cm. 

0.00950 

54.169 

216.7 

1642 

995.28 

298.58 

2800 cm. 

0.01090 

62.200 

248.8 

1887 

1161.16 

348.348 

3200 cm. 

0.01235 

70.516 

282.1 

2140 

1327.04 

398.112 

3600 cm. 

0.01370 

78.092 

312.4 

2370 

1492.92 

447.876 

4000 cm. 

0.01502 

85.668 

342.7 

2600 

1658.8 

497.64 


X The Induced Charge on a Single Overhead Wire as 
Affected by Its Size 

As a convenient size for reference a diameter of one cm. for 
the overhead wire has been chosen and on this is induced 25 
statcoulombs per centimeter length of wire (0.001342 coulomb 
per mile). 

The first step will be to reduce the size of wire. As a rough 
approximation, take one strand of a seven-stranded cable and 
let us assume an equivalent diameter of one-third which is a 
radius of 1/6 cm. This wire will have induced on it by the storm 
cloud 22.1 statcoulombs which is 88 per cent of the quantity 
induced on the wire of one cm. diameter. The reduction then 
in the weight of the wire approximately to 1/7 has reduced the 
quantity of electricity drawn in by the overhead grounded wire 
by only 12 per cent. This is a good illustration of the slight 
effect that the size of the overhead wire has in gathering in the 
electric field. The same statement is true for sizes of wire larger 
than the one of diameter of one cm. If the weight of the wire is 
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increased four times, that is to say, with an increase in the di¬ 
ameter from one cm. to two cm. the quantity of electricity ter¬ 
minating on the wire increases only 10 per cent. If the weight 
of the wire is increased sixteen times, which corresponds to an 
increase in the diameter from one cm. to 4 cm., the quantity 
of electricity terminating on this wire from the same storm 
cloud will be only 20 per cent greater if the weight of the wire 
is increased 64 times, which corresponds to an increase in the 
diameter from one cm. to eight cm., the quantity of electricity 
terminating on this wire will be only 33.6 per cent greater. 

We may conclude from these data that calculations of electro¬ 
static induction made for a wire of 0.5 cm. radius will give approx¬ 
imations for all other wires of usual practise. 


INDUCING A CHARGE ON AN OVERHEAD WIRE WHICH IS NOT 

GROUNDED 


From experiences in the laboratory in electrostatic induction 
such as the electrophorus, where it is necessary to ground the 


metal plate while it is near the charged wax plate in order to 
get it to take a charge, it is sometimes erroneously assumed that 
it is necessary to have an overhead wire grounded somewhere 
in order likewise to get it to take a charge from cloud induction. 
Contrary to this assumption, it may be stated that, in general, 
a system with a non-grounded neutral and absolutely no leakage 
over the insulators charges up with about the same quantity 
under the storm cloud as a system with a grounded neutral. 
The exceptional case is the short length of circuit. 

Laboratory experience may give inadequate conceptions of 
the conditions outdoors and the local characteristic of a cloud 
lightning. It is not a question of how many square miles the 
storm cloud covers but only what extent of electrostatic field 
between cloud and earth is relieved b\f the lightning stroke. 
\\ e are accustomed to seeing the visible part of the streak a mile 
or so long only. If the streak in the cloud is parallel to the 
transmission line, relief over a corresponding length is given to 
the charge induced on the line wires.' But the transmission 
wires extend miles beyond this influence and it is the capacitance 
of wire to ground in the extended lengths not directly under the 
influence of the storm cloud which allows a non-grounded wire 
to take an induced charge. 


Fig 5 shows a short length of wire not extending beyond the 
field of the cloud. The wire takes the potential of the air at 
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the same height. The corresponding d-c. stress is thrown on the 
insulation of the apparatus until the lightning stroke takes place. 
After the lightning stroke there is no charge on the line, and the 
potential of the line wire returns to normal without the presence 
of the usual traveling waves. For the traveling wave there has 
been substituted a d-c. stress over a period of time depending on 
the rapidity of formation of the storm cloud. Leakage over the 
insulators will enter, of course, to give the line more or less of a 
charge. There will be a momentary oscillation between line 
and apparatus. 

Now turning to the more usual condition of a non-grounded 
circuit, Fig. 6 shows how the cloud induces a charge under it 
without leakage to ground. The large part of the line not under 
the cloud acts as a condenser of large capacitance which absorbs 



Fig. 5 

Illustration of a short line under a 
long cloud. This line can become 
charged by leakage to ground only. 




fcSr*" 


<v w«w »bib w^^ 




Fig. 6 

Illustration of a long line under a 
short cloud. This line can become 
charged without any leakage of current 
to ground, that is to say, without any 
grounding. 



STATCOULOMBS 


Fig. 7 

The relations be¬ 
tween induced quan¬ 
tity and potential on 
a non-grounded line 
wire. [000 B. & S. 
wire, 1000 cm. (33 ft.) 
high and a field of 
0.414 statvolt per cm. 
(potential gradient.)] 


the relatively small quantity induced by the cloud without 
causing much rise in line potential. [V = Q -r- C] The relations 
between the induced quantity and potential on the line wire are 
somewhat unusual. When the quantity is zero the induced 
potential (by the assumed cloud) is 414.7 statvolts. On the 
other hand, when the potential is zero, that is to say, the wire 
is grounded, the quantity is 25 statcoulombs. The intermediate 
conditions are shown by the straight line in Fig. 7. 

V + 16.6g = 414.7 

For different relative lengths of line under and not under the 
cloud the following conditions hold: If there is one mile under 
the cloud *and nine miles of line not under, the potential of the 
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For example, with one wire alone the induced quantity is 25 
statcoulombs per centimeter length of wire. The instantaneous 
potential of the electric wave is 414.7 statvolts and the instanta¬ 
neous electrostatic energy is 5180 statjoules or ergs per centimeter. 
Placing a second wire of the same diameter and at the same height 
but spaced 100 centimeters reduces the quantity on the first 
wire from 25 statcoulombs to 18.36 statcoulombs per centimeter. 
The energy is thereby reduced to a corresponding amount 
(73.4 per cent), that is, to 3805 statjoules per centimeter. There 
is less energy in the wave on each wire to be dissipated. However, 
the total quantity is increased from 25 to 36.72 statcoulombs per 
centimeter and the total energy from 5180 to 7610 statjoules. 
The quantity and energy are equally divided between the two 


® one wire (overhead). Electric field constant. 
q=25 statcoulombs on a No. 000 wire 

® ® 

q~18.36 18.36 Quantity totaI=36.7 

® ® (D 

q-1^70 13 65 15.70 Total-45, Average-15 

® (D ® ® © 

q-l<U 106 094 106 13.4 Total-57.94, Av.-ll .59 

® © ® ® ® © <§) 

q-12.42 9.44 8.21 8.09 8.21 9.44 12.42 

Total-68.23,- Av.- 9.75 


10o n ± Ce ri°5W"ib.T eS 1 7 3 constant e > ectri <= fcW. Wires are No. 000 and spaced 
IS? “?•' fionyntally. Five groups separately, each group 1000 cm. (33 ft.) above 

the surface of the earth. Groups; 1 wire, 2 wires, 3 wires, o wires, and 7 wires Ail Quan¬ 
tities are given m statcoulombs per cm. length of wire. /UJ quan 


parallel wires because they are the same size and at the same 
height. 

In conclusion: Increasing the number of parallel wires de¬ 
creases the energy in the surge per wire without decreasing the 
initial instantaneous potential. The closer the wires to each 
other, the greater the reduction in energy. As a limit, the re¬ 
duction in energy, even if the wires are so close as to touch is 
a little less than inversely proportional to the number of wires. 
For example, two wires cannot reduce the energy to quite half 
of what would be induced on one. At the other extreme, when 
paraHel wires are far enough apart to be outside each others 
nelas they exert no screening effect on each other 
The numerical ^lues above (Fig. 10) are calculated by equa- 
i°ns ( 5 )> (®)> (7), (8), , and (9) (mathematical section). The 

general equations are given in equations (12) and (13). 
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For No. 000 wires in a vertical plane, 100 cm. spacing, the 
quantities induced are given in the following list. The central 
wire is always numbered 1, and the even numbers are assigned 
to the right and symmetrically placed wires to the left are 
assigned the next odd number, thus, (3) (1) (2). .. 

Wire one only q_i = 25 statcoulombs per centimeter length of 
wire. Two wires £i = <72 = 18.36. 

The last diagram with four wires grouped around one wire 
shows an average reduction in quantity from 25 to 10.8 stat¬ 
coulombs per centimeter which gives a reduction in surge energy 
to 43 per cent average per wire, other lightning conditions be¬ 
ing equal. The equations for this group are (14), (15), (16) and 
(17) in the mathematical section. 


(§) 1100 cm., 

, q 2 =20.9 

Height 

(!) 1000cm. (1)1000cm., 

q ,= 17.3 (I) 1000cm., q t = 19.4 

q . ~ 25 Total=38.2 

(§) 1100 cm., <12 = 18.8 

Av=19.1 (3) 900cm., q 3=15.8 

Total 35.2 

Av. 17.6 

(2) 1100 cm. 

(5) 1000cm., qj = 13.6 

14.41 statcoulombs 

<§> d) ® 

(3) 900 cm., q 3 =12.6 

11.45 8.45 11.45 

(3) 900 cm. 

Total 45. 

8.4 

Av. 15. 

Fig. 11 


Induced charges on line wires by a constant electric field. The five groups are to be con¬ 
sidered separately. Si?e of wire No. 000. spacing 100 cm. Quantities induced at the 
given heights as given above. All quantities are given in statcoulombs per cm. length .of 
wire. 

USE OF A PARALLEL GROUNDED WIRE. SCREENING AND IN¬ 
CREASE OF CAPACITANCE OF LINE WIRES 

The grounded wire produces no more screening effect than a 
power wire in its place. Also it may not, at the first instant of 
cloud discharge, reduce the potential induced on a power wire, 
except at the pole where the vertical riser from ground is con¬ 
nected to the parallel ground wire. If the lightning stroke were 
absolutely instantaneous, or if the distance from the induced 
charge to the grounding pole were great the parallel grounded wire 
would rise to the potential it would have if it were not grounded. 
Since the lightning bolt requires time to form, some of the quan¬ 
tity set free on the parallel grounded wire will have time to pass 
down the vertical connection to ground and immediately be- 
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comes the seat of a charge induced by the charge on an adjacent 
parallel power wire. 

The three stages are shown in Fig. 12. 

The grounded wire increases the capacitance of the power 
wire and thereby reduces its potential without in any way re¬ 
ducing its charge. The capacitance to earth of the one wire 
alone at 1000 cm. height is 0.0603 statfarad per centimeter 
(10./8 millimicrofarads per mile). The capacitance of the same 
wire to the combined surface of the earth and the parallel 
grounded wire, 100 cm. separation, is 0.0693 statfarad per centi¬ 
meter. Therefore, the reduction in potential due to increase of 
capacitance alone should be to 87 per cent. The quantity, by 
screening, was reduced from 25 to 18.3 statcoulombs (73.4 per 
cent). The total reduction in potential will be the product 87 
per cent X 73.4 per cent = 63.8 per cent. Subtracting this from 

called the protection afforded f| 1*'|ff /iP 

by the ground wire. In other m-*'** lit. " 12 *"” 

words, it means that with a Fig- 12 

given cloud and no parallel 

grounded wire the potential of to 

a power wire would rise in- ?"theiSstVntthlcToud 
Stantaneously to 414.7 stat- on th* g°round°ed “rescan plsfto eartf 
volts but with the ground wire ‘w^Ynd 

in place the same cloud dis- increases the latter ' s capacitance. 

charge will cause a rise of only 264.7 statvolts. This is a 
vqltage ratio of 63.8 per cent, or a protection of 36.2 per cent of 
the potential which would have existed without the guard wire. 

PROTECTION AFFORDED BY ONE PARALLEL GROUNDED WIRE 

. In . th ® P revious w °rk two steps were taken in the calculations 
simply to show the two theoretical factors involved, namely 

svmhn 1 b § u nd mc ^ eased capacitance. By treating the equations 
y mbohcally most of the factors cancel out in the two steps 

SSSio„ very simpIe form “ 11 which 8ives the < >rot “ ti »” 

Taking first the case of two wires in a horizontal plane, one 
a grounded wire, the 


Potential protected 
Potential unprotected 
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where a — 4.6 


b = 4.6 


1 ( 2 X height of gr. wire \ 

10 \ radius of grounded wire / 

j / V(2 height) 2 + (spacing) 2 
10 \ spacing 


and the protection = — 

The symbolic solution is shown in equations (18) to (27) inclusive. 

The equation shows that the protection decreases as the 
distance between the wires in the horizontal plane increases in 
accordance with the logarithm of a ratio. For a No. 000 wire 
one cm. in diameter and 1000 cm. (33 ft.) high, the factor a = 
16.6. Various values of b are given as follows: For 50 cm. 
(19.7 in.) spacing from the grounded wire the factor b = 7.38 
and the protection is 44.5 per cent. For 100 cm. (39.4 in.) 
spacing, 5 = 6, and the protection is 36.3 per cent. For 200 
cm. (78.7 in.) spacing, b = 4.6 and the protection has fallen to 
27.7 per cent. At 500 cm. (197 in.) spacing, half the height, 
b = 2.83 and the protection is 17 per cent. Lastly at a spacing 
equal to the height, viz. 1000 cm. (33 ft.), b = 1.61 and the pro¬ 
tection is 9.7 per cent. 

The protection is entirely independent of the size of the power 
wire. This is due to the fact that as the power wire is increased 
in size it has induced on it a greater quantity, but this is com¬ 
pensated by an equally greater capacitance to the earth and 
grounded wire. This is proven mathematically in the symbolical 
equations (18) to (28). 

There is another simple relation. So long as there is but one 
grounded wire, the equation just given applies individually to 
any number of wires in a horizontal plane. Each calculation 
is made quite independently. The equation does not apply for 
two or more parallel grounded wires. 


PROTECTION OF WIRES STRUNG IN A VERTICAL PLANE 

The ratio of potentials (protected to unprotected) depends 
on the relative height of the grounded wire and power wire. 
For example, if the power wire (No. 2) is hung 100 cm. (39.4 
in.) under the grounded wire, then due to the height alone the 
ratio of potentials will be decreased by the ratio of heights, 
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900 cm. -r- 1000 cm. = 0.9. The factor previously designated 
by the symbol b will also change somewhat. Thus, 

5 ' = 4 0 i 0 o- height of grounded wire) — spacing X 

&1 ° \ spacing / 

This equation for b f applies when the grounded wire is above 
the power wire. If the contrary condition is true, then the 
“spacing” given in the numerator is to be added instead of 
subtracted. The potential ratio for vertically situated wires is: 


Ratio — 


Pot, protected 
Pot. unprotected 


a — V 
a h\ 


( 28 a) 


Where hi is the height of the grounded wire and the height 
of any power wire strung in the vertical plane beneath. 

Examples: Parallel grounded wire No. 000 (1 cm. diameter) 
at a height of 1000 cm. (33 ft.). Power wire, of any diameter, 
at 900 cm. directly underneath, 

V = 5.89 and the ratio 

Pot, protected _ 16.6 - 5.89 900 __ _ 

Pot. unprotected 16.6 1000 ~ ° 8// ° 

With the power wire 100 cm. above the grounded wire, 
b' = 6.085 and the ratio 


Pot, protected = 16.6 — 6.085 1100 _ 

Pot. unprotected 16.6 1000 ~ ^-7% 

Exchanging positions of the power wire and grounded wire 
a = 16.78, b' — 6.085, and the ratio 


Pot, protecte d __ 16.78 - 6.085 1000 ^ 

Pot. unprotected 16.78 1100 “ 

. -^ ow keeping the grounded wire above, raise the power wire 
to double the height, viz. 2000 cm. (66 ft.) and double the 
spacing to 200 cm. (78.7 in.), the factor a = 18, b' = 6.085 
again, and the 

Pot, protected _ 18- 6.085 2000 __ 

Pot. unprotected 18 2200 ~ 
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For a second power wire hung 200 cm. 78.7 in.) under 
the first power wire, b f = 4.0. and the ratio 


Pot, protected 
Pot. unprotected 


18- 4.0 1800 
18 2200 


= 60.9' 


For the third phase wire hung 200 cm. 78.7 in.) below the 
second wire, b r = 3.69 and the ratio 


Pot, protected _ 18 — 3.69 1600 
Pot. unprotected IS 2200 


57.87 


Subtracting each of the above ratios from 100% gives the 
degree of protection. 

Attention is drawn to the greater protection given to the lower 
wire as compared to the one just above it. There are two factors 
involved which are antagonistic. First, the protection decreases 
as the distance from the grounded wire to the power ware be¬ 
neath is increased. Second, the protection is increased as the 
power wire is lower, due to the ratio of the heights. 

The foregoing figures are approximately the same as obtained 
in the usual practise. A grounded wire § in. in diameter is not 
much less than one cm. Towers are about 60 ft. high and spac- 
ings about six ft. Only one parallel grounded wire is usual even 
with two power circuits. The number of power wires has no 
effect on the protection against potential but, as shown pre¬ 
viously, decreases the energy in the surge on each wire. 

The single grounded wire is not usually directly over the three- 
phase circuit but this makes relatively little difference in the 
results. To give the factor b for wires in a horizontal plane and 
h f for wires in a vertical plane a general value, needs only the use 
of the well-known equation for the coefficient of quantity, thus 


b i = 4.6 logi 


m*> i 
i 


where m 2 1 is the distance of the image of the power wire to the 
grounded wire and r 2 i is the spacing between the wires. 

The law T s for obtaining the best protection possible with a 
single grounded wire expressed in a practical form are: (1) 
string the powder wires as near the earth as practicable; (2) string 
the grounded wire above but as near to the upper powder wire 
as safe mechanical spacing permits. 
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PROTECTION AFFORDED BY TWO PARALLEL GROUNDED WIRES 

It may be said immediately, without mathematical analysis, 
that the degree of protection afforded by two grounded wires 
depends on where the two wires are placed relative to each other. 
If they should, in the one extreme, be placed side by side, the 
added protection by the second wire would be very slight. If, 
on the other hand, they are placed on the opposite sides of a 
power wire their protection together is nearly as great as the 
values calculated separately and then combined. 

The protection given by two grounded wires with one power 
wire anywhere between them, and all wires situated in the same 
horizontal plane is 


protection = — — ^ 

where the coefficients b , /, c and d are given by equations (38), 
(39), (40), and (41) respectively. (Mathematical section). 

For example, wires No. 000, one cm. diameter, height = 1000 
cm. (33 ft.) and spacing 100 cm. The central wire No. 1 is the 
power wire. Its coefficient a is not involved because the pro¬ 
tection is independent of the size of the power wire. Coeffi¬ 
cient b = / = 6, c = 16.6, and d = 4.6 

Protection = ~ 16 = 2 F 2 = 568 per Cent ' 

The potential ratio = 1 — 56.8 per cent = 43.2 per cent. 

The potential ratio of one grounded wire and one power wire, 
previously calculated, was 63.7 per cent. Assuming, somewhat 
erroneously, that the real value combined is the product of the 
separate values, gives 63.7 X 63.7 = 40.6 per cent. This is 
2.6 per cent too small but roughly approximate. 

If the two grounded wires are not on opposite sides of the 
power wire the error of such an assumption w T ill be materially 
greater. 

Before pursuing further the value of the use of several parallel 
grounded wires it is desirable first to consider other fundamental 
relations in connection with electromagnetic induction which 
must be taken into account in deciding on the location of multiple 
grounded wires. 
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THE REACTION FROM THE LOOP OF THE GROUNDED WIRE BOTH 
ELECTROSTATIC AND ELECTROMAGNETIC 
So far it has been assumed that the charge on the overhead wire 
at the instant of release by the cloud discharging to earth, passes 
harmlessly to earth without attending phenomena of interest. 
This is true, it would seem, only under exceptional conditions. 
This freed electric charge represents a definite energy. This 
energy must be either dissipated or transferred to some other 
circuit, since there is no way of preserving it intact in the grounded 
wire loop either as electrostatic or electromagnetic energy. 

Each loop forms a distributed capacitance and double re¬ 
turn circuit, Fig. 13, and shown in equivalent circuit in Fig. 14. 
Unless the ohmic resistance in the loop is equal to or greater 
than the critical damping resistance an oscillation will follow the 
initial discharge to earth of the freed charge. As a matter of 
fact, the resistance, especially of metal towers, is but of small 
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Pig. 13 

Distributed charge and loop circuit 
to ground of a grounded wire at the 
instant its induced charge is freed. 


Fig. 14 

The equivalent circuit and the dis¬ 
charge of a grounded loop. 


fraction of the critical damping value. Many oscillations will 
therefore take place. 

So much for the charge induced by the cloud. The same 
statements apply to the charge induced on the parallel grounded 
wire by the charge on the power wire as shown in Fig. 12. c. 

The value of this induced charge, already calculated for a 
steady condition, will overshoot Fig. 15. Momentarily it is 
possible to get nearly double the steady value. 

For the present, the assumption is made that the length of 
line wire is no greater than the length of the inducing cloud. 
This is done for the sake of simplicity. It avoids the consider¬ 
ation of the traveling wave. On this assumption the charge 
which is freed on the power wire remains stationary except 
for local disturbances which come from the discharge of the 
grounded wire to earth. 

Due to the electrostatic effect alone, the surge potential on the 
power wire drops from its initial value and oscillates across its 
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final value. For example, for the two wires at 100 cm. separation 
both in the same horizontal plane and one grounded, the potential 
drops on the power wire from + 414.7 s tat volts to + 19a st at • 
volts and only after several oscillations does it reach its final 
stationary value of +264 statvolts. This oscillation takes place 
while the oscillation in Fig. 15 is active. 

The electromagnetic effects must also he considered. The 
surges in the grounded wire are free to move with a velocity 
nearly equal to that of light. A considerable value of current 
will be reached. Rings of magnetism emanating from the 
grounded wire cut the parallel power wire and induce therein 
electromotive forces which are proportional to the nrutual indue* 
tance between the power wire and grounded win*, and to tin* 

(li 

rate of change of current, e = M-—' 



The oscillation of the quantity on the 
grounded wire from the steady positive 
value at the instant it was released by 
the cloud discharge to the later negative 
value induced by the adjacent positively 
charged power wire. 



Fin. Hi 

The grounded wire loop i* hr 

low the power wire, t hurmii* sirr tttprr- 
sen ted by arrow*. The t'rwilfing hump* 
in the eleetroHtatie energy are depo sed 
above the power wire,. 


Ihe surge current in the parallel grounded wire will rise to 
its greatest value at the pole or tower where it is connected to 
ground by the vertical riser. The current, will be zero at the 
center of the span. (Reason from conditions of Pig, t). 

Ihe effect of the first half-cycle of surge current is to produce 
a hump of electrostatic energy midway between towers in the 
power wire. An attempt to depict tin’s condition is shown in 
Pig. 16. As a result the main wave, onlv a part of which is 
shown in Pig. 16, will he broken up in crests, superposed on the 
energy indticed by the direct action of the storm cloud. These 
crests are m fact a superposed higher frequency on a single 
impulse. The frequency is immediately obtainable from the 
distance between grounding points of the grounded wire, Tins 
distance is a wave length, as shown in Pig. 15. If there are ten 
towers to the mile and the velocity of the traveling wave is 
183,000 miles per second the frequency will be 10 x IKTOdu 
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1,830,000 cycles per second. With aO yrouudin^ points per mile 
the frequency is t) million cycles per second. We have all been 
puzzled at times to aeeonnt for the hi^-frequency effects of 
li<4’litniny; in transmission circuits. Small inductances yivc re¬ 
markable choking effects at times. The fnreyoiny theory has 
not yet had the test tfiven by experimental evidence but it 
would seem to be one of the several possible causes *.*l biyh 
frequency induced in a transmission line. 

XIV Si-a.i> iNot ctanck, .\\vn kai, 1 j-ncy. Maxim* m 
(Vrh k x t , C h me a i , H n s i a r a n ok o v the D \m r n n i i * 

Wink and thh Merr ai. Inim ctanck with 
T ill*: PoWhK WlK*K 

On t he assumption that, the current in the pari of the circuit 

which closes through the earth can be trea.lcd as an imasiiiarv 

wire, an imaee at a depth under the surface of the earth equal 

to the height of the aetnal proundrd wire above tin* surface 

of the earth, the self-inductance is -128 micro henries for a lenedh 

of overhead win* of aOO ft, 11 1,720 rnni The eapaeit anre of the f 

grounded win* lias already been found and from tire combination f 

of its inductance and capacitance its natural frequency is O-hMJOO ;■ 

cycles per second, 1 

Idle maximum current of discharge is uOO ampere: , Ida* erifi 

cal resistance which would just damp out oscillations V 370 ohms. 

The mutual inductance between the grounded wire and the I 

, , I 

power wire is 179.8 micmdieuries. 1 

In these data, it, should be uyain noted that the distance be 
tween the earthing points of the grounded wire is HtltO ft, \23T10 
cm.) and is somewhat greater than is usual in practise, The 
effect of lejTier distance between grounded points- Will be eon:,id it 

cred later, 

These data show that with the usual resistance to mound a* 1 

a tower of the order of a to 20 ohms* a yreaf many oscillation; 
will take place in this circuit before the energy will be absorbed 
in tin* resistance, since t he critical damping resistance w 370 of me,. 

Since the mutual inductance i T2, -I per cent. *4 the self-indue 
lance, a considerable percent aye of this oscillation will be irate-. 
ferred to the power wire, f 

XV Data on nit; Tu ass a kj< or i in Omimatino Si rsr. on I 

thh (itornNmcn Wt jo*, to tut Ihnvtm Wier 1 

It is assumed now that the transmission wirer* are iuan%. tme; 1 

lonyer than the induced charge on flic \nree, TraveSmr w,»ve:, I 


I 
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will therefore follow the release of the induced charge. The 
primary of the circuit (the grounded wire loop) contains induc¬ 
tance, capacitance, and resistance. The secondary, which is 
the power wire, contains inductance and capacitance. From 
this standpoint we should use the corresponding mathematical 
equation but it should be noted that the capacitance of the power 
wire is a distributed capacitance and that as soon as a part of 
the charge is transferred to the power wire it does not oscillate 
in conjunction with the grounded loop, but the induced charge 
is transmitted along the power wire as a traveling wave. Since 
this energy is lost, in the mutual operation of the primary and 
secondary, the problem is similar to a secondary circuit contain¬ 
ing a considerable resistance which absorbs energy. If these 
two problems give different results, it will be necessary subse¬ 
quently to choose the one which more nearly fits the actual 
conditions. 


Lightning Induction 



Fig. 17 

Conditions of induced charges on the 
power wire and grounded wire at the 
instant of cloud discharge. Also the 
resulting currents. 


Fig. 18 

The same charge as shown in Fig. 17 
after it has turned into two oppositely 
directed traveling waves. Note the 
decrease in potential as each arrives at 
the adjacent ground loops B and B'. 


Solving this problem as though the two circuits both contained 
concentrated inductance and capacitance without resistance, it 
is found that the voltage induced in the secondary is 51.6 per 
cent of the voltage in the primary. The initial voltage in the 
grounded wire, acting as primary, is 105,000 volts. Therefore 
there would be transferred to the line on this basis a surge which 
has an initial voltage of 54,000 volts and a frequency somewhat 
over 600,000 cycles per second. The transference of energy from 
the local grounded wire circuit to the power wire would very 
quickly exhaust the supply contained in the original surge. In 
round numbers the wave train would run 54 kv. first peak, 
27 kv. second peak, 18 kv. third peak, 9 kv. fourth peak 4 kv. 
fifth peak, etc. 

On the basis of using a formula for a concentrated resistance 
in the secondary of these coupled circuits the results will be as 
follows : 

To get a conception of the relations of the local oscillation in 
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the loop of the grounded wire and the main traveling wave in a 
power wire, let us assume that the grounded wire is earthed only 
at the limits of the clouds influence. 

At the instant of release, when the cloud discharges to earth, 
the charges on both wires start to spread simultaneously and 
similarly in both directions, Fig. 17. At the midway point 
both wires reach zero potential at approximately the same instant 
Fig. 18. The traveling wave on the power wire has now split 
into tw r o parts and is gradually passing beyond the locality of 
the charged loop of the grounded wire. The grounded wire A 
has produced no decrease in potential of the power wire. When 
the surges on the power wire reach the adjacent grounded loops, 
B and B 1 , they have their potential decreased by the added 
capacitance of these uncharged grounded wires. 


The surge in the grounded loop continues to oscillate locally 
and by mutual induction, transfers a fraction of its energy to 



Fig. 19 Fig. 20 

Showing the tail put on to the main Superposed higher oscillation on a 
lightning surge by the transfer of surge traveling wave produced by the oscil- 
energy from the grounded loop to the lations in a grounded loop. This effect 
power wire by electromagnetic indue- occurs when the initially induced charge 
tion. t The resistance of the grounded covers several grounding points, 
loop is less than the critical value. 

the power wire. This transferred energy cannot add directly 
to the main traveling wave on the power wire because the main 
wave has passed beyond the influence of the grounded loop, A. 
The grounded loop A can do nothing more than put an atten¬ 
uating tail on the main wave and make of it thereby a wave 
train (assuming for the present purpose that the cloud discharge 
has caused a simple impulse). This wave train is shown in 
Fig. 19. 

If the induced charge of the cloud covers several grounded 
loops the two traveling waves should be a combination of Figs. 
16 and 19, as represented in Fig. 20. 

From these results we see another defect of the overhead 
grounded wire, namely that after it absorbs its part of the surge 
energy from the cloud it returns this energy to the power wire 
in the form of a wave train. According to the local conditions 
this wave train may be either superposed on the charge induced 
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directly by the cloud on the power wire or it may follow imme¬ 
diately on theheels of this traveling wave, or both siinul t nnn uisly. 
Although the voltages of this wave train are eondiseral>Iv at ten 
uated, the wave train may do harm to insulation. Shouhl tla* 
coils of apparatus in any part have a natural frequency corn s 
ponding to that of the wave trains, the energy of tins tail ire 
wave train may be concentrated again in this local resonant 
point, and consequently the potential may rise to extremely 
high values. This resonant condition would not occur, however, 
if the grounded wire had not produced the wave train. 

From this standpoint, therefore, it is desirable to have a 
resistance in the earth connections of the grounded wire which 
approaches the critical damping resistance. Since there are two 
earth connections in this circuit this resistance should be approx - 
imately 185 ohms each. 

The objection to the higher resistance in the earth eotmeefiori 



Fig. 21 

A grounded wire placed on each side 
of a power wire so as to reduce the 
mutual inductance to zero. 


'w>#- 


’ '• wnumr vf r* 

Fig. 22 

Stationary indm-o} rltnrKr mu iUr !*,isr 
before this cloud do*:hun;oL 


may be found when analysis is made of the mu,lit it .us of it ini 
during a direct stroke. If, however, it is miimiwl that a direct 
stroke will invariably cause side flashes to the power wires in 
spite of the value of the earth resistance, this objection to the 
higher resistance of the grounded wire will not. be valid. 

. In P lacin S a parallel grounded wire, the object should be to 
increase the electrostatic protection and decrease the electro 
magnetic induction of the ground wire surge which is t ransferred 
back to the power wires. Raising the grounded wire high I, 
the power wires decreases the electromagnetic* induction but 
unfortunately decreases also the electrostatic- protection. 

. f bett f method of reducing the electromagnetic- induction 
is to employ two grounded wires and place them svnnue! ricali y 
on each side of a power wire or group of power wires. Such a 
condition of zero electromagnetic induction is shown in Fig. 21 
As a third means of reducing the transfer of surge energy from 
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the grounded wire to the power wire, the use of critical clamping 
resistance in the grounded loop has already been mentioned. 


XVI- Movements of Induced Charges ok Link Wires 
Coincident with the Movements of Charges in 
a Cloud 

So far the assumption has been made that the electrostatic 
charge on a line starts from a stationary condition at the instant 
a lightning bolt takes place between the cloud and earth, A 
stationary charge first collects gradually under the storm cloud. 
This induced charge is distributed along the line over a distance 
somewhat greater than the length of cloud, Fig, 22. Coincident 
with t lie discharge to earth there is also a collection of the accumu¬ 
lated charge on the lint 1 towards one point,. This point has been 
called the bolt peak and is the point on the line nearest to the point, 
on the earth struck by the cloud discharge. In the usual 

thunder cloud the quantity of 
electricity in the vertical dis- 
charge from the cloud lias been 
oFq gathered from some distance 

_ horizontally in the cloud and 

therefore t here will be a corn.*- 
p I(# 2;$ spending movement of the 

n Omw- mu ihr Unr electrostatic charge on the line 

»t tin* iuntunt m I OfHid diwhun:*' im«t J » . .... . 

tMiinriilrut with U»*‘ ♦ MtTi 4 #j»Htniinn MS I‘C prCSCIIt C( 1 111 rig, 2d, I illS 
imivom*ntfi m( i.'hafH** it* tLr fluml, .. 

preliminary slut t mg ol the 
charges uii t in* power wires and grounded wires will cause some 
loss of energy by induction in the grounded loop, If the charge 
traveling on the line wires can be retarded by means of choke coils, 
(‘specially those which absorb high-frequency energy, it may be 
possible to materially decrease the peak of potential on the line 
win*. This is still an indeterminate condition which should be 
decided bv experimental data on tin* rapidity of movement and 
flu* quantity of electricity which would be concentrated by this 
particular (‘fleet of tin* lightning discharge. On the side of the 
retardation bv inductance it is evident that univ a limited amount 


of concentrated reactance is permissible on the line. 

If these reactances in the power wires are staggered they will 
become a help in reducing the potentials of lightning, by break¬ 
ing up the waves. Such a possible effect is shown in Fig, 2-1 for 
two parallel wires in which t he charge on one is retarded behind 
the charge on the other ami therefore the capacitance of the 
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adjacent wire becomes available in absorbing the charges electro¬ 
statically, thereby reducing the potential. Reflections take 
place at each coil, which again give time for the absorption of 
the surge energy on the line by the parallel grounded wire. 
The more the charges can be absorbed on the line the less the 
amount to reach the apparatus in the stations. 

The best type of high-frequency absorbing reactance is the 
one with distributed resistance between turns. A partially 
conducting cement is used which serves both as a me chani cal 
support and as an electrical resistance, Fig. 25. As the surge 
potential piles up on each turn of the coil it forces current through 
the distributed resistance between turns. Thereby the recoil 
from stored magnetism is avoided and a part of the surge energy 
is transformed into heat energy. The steeper the wave front 


lijH n.wh am 7777 

■i-tuLa -aasaUiij./!_ /Htth _ 0flO0 :;.■ j 

Fig. 24 

Illustration of a method of breaking 
up a . traveling wave by retardation, 
reflection, and absorption by specially 
designed choke coils placed in staggered 
position in the three-phase wires. A 
traveling, wave meets the absorber 
choke coil and three things take place, 
namely, it is partially absorbed by the 
shunting resistance from turn to turn, 
it is partially reflected by the inductance, 
and it is partially transferred to the 
adjacent wire by dielectric displacement 
(as indicated by the arrows). This 
displaced charge is divided into two 
parts and one part travels in the opposite 
direction to the original wave. Thereby 
a traveling wave is broken up into many 
parts and dissipated. 


it 1 


1 

;• jj 
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Fig. 25 —Absorbed Type of 
Choke Coil 

. A choke coil made of bare wires cast 
m a semi-conducting cement. This 
gives a distributed leakage which is 
more effective than shunting the entire 
coil with a simple resistance. Every 
turn as it chokes back the surge and 
raises the potential of it, causes an 
absorption of its energy by forcing the 
current through the shunting resistance. 


and the higher the frequency the more efficient is the absorption 
of surge energy. In other words, the more severe the surge, the 
more it is forced through the resistance. 

XVII— The Absorption of the Traveling Waves by the 
Successive Loops of the Grounded Wire 
We have just discussed an objectionable feature of the grounded 
wire in producing a wave train on the power wire and we now 
come to a condition which is more favorable to the grounded 
wim. Lightning impulses and all the succeeding traveling waves 
trains which pass along the power wire must have their electro- 
magnetism looped into every successive grounded wire loop, 
thereby each of these grounded loops will have transferred to 
it a fraction of the energy of the traveling wave and this energy 
will be more or less absorbed according to the value of the ohmic 
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resistance in the grounded loop. Again, we come to the desir¬ 
ability of having a comparatively high resistance in the grounded 
loop. This resistance should either be in the earth connection 
or inserted in series in a wire circuit. In this way the grounded 
wire will serve as an absorber of traveling waves and should 
give efficient absorption in all cases except where the induced 
lightning is near a station and has only a short distance to travel. 

If there is no appreciable absorption of energy in the grounded 
loop, the effect of the grounded loop will be to break up the main 
traveling impulse into a long wave train of a wave length corres¬ 
ponding to the length of the grounded loop. Thereby a single 
impulse from a cloud will be transformed into a long train of 
waves at very high frequency. 

XVIII —The Frequency of the Lightning Bolt 

So far the assumption is made that the cloud discharge does 
not oscillate between the cloud and earth. Prof. Elihu Thomson 
has shown that some parts of the path of discharge in the cloud 
itself have too much resistance in their paths to permit of a 
free oscillation. Mr. De Blois’ records on an oscillograph (A. I. 
E. E. Transactions, Vol. XXXIII, 1914, p. 519) have shown 
this effect. There is, however, low resistance in the main path 
of the lightning discharge and therefore a possibility of local 
oscillations between the ends of this conducting streak. Since 
the length of the conducting streak is comparatively short, its 
frequency, if it exists, is relatively high, perhaps of the order of 
200,000 cycles to a million cycles per second. 

Any such oscillation will induce a corresponding oscillation 
on the transmission line, and will be added to the natural oscil¬ 
lations already discussed. It should be noted that any oscil¬ 
lation induced by an oscillation of a cloud discharge will add surge 
energy to the power wires at each alternation. The original 
quantity induced on the line cannot return to the starting 
point when once freed by the initial action of the cloud discharge. 
The initial charge takes the form of two traveling waves and 
there is not much more argument in favor of their return with 
the oscillation of the cloud discharge than there is that a rifle 
bullet will return to a gun by the force of the air which rushes 
into the muzzle after the bullet passes out. The traveling wave, 
like the rifle bullet, possesses dynamic energy which keeps it 
traveling once it is set in motion along the line wires. 

So each succeeding oscillation of a cloud discharge will start 
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a new oscillation on the line and will thereby produce a wave 
train which has a greater energy than the original induced 
charge. 


XIX— The Effect of the Combination ok Lightnino Volt¬ 
age and Power Voltage at the Instant the Bound 
Charge is Set Free on the Link 
At the instant the cloud discharges to earth these two sets of 
voltages both appear on the line. The power voltage at one 
instant has one phase positive, another phase negative, and the 
third phase at zero potential. If the lightning potential is 
positive the corresponding quantities of electricity will combine 
or cancel, leaving an inequality in the voltage of the t raveling 
waves which depart from this point. 'Phis subject has been 
discussed in a previous article by the writer and is of especial 
interest in the subject of the arcing ground suppressor. It is 
another factor which adds complication to any exact calculations 
of what actually takes place during and subsequent to a lightning 
discharge. This phenomenon may produce a material decrease 
in the surge potential by causing waves to travel in the three 
phases one ahead of the other, the stronger holding the weaker 
one back by electromagnetic induction. As a result it. is possible 
that equally induced charges on the three phases, which have 
equal tendencies initially to oscillate towards earth may he 
thrown out of relative location on the longitudinal length of the 
circuit and thereby produce line to line surges. 


XX— High Frequency Produced in Apparatus by Trans¬ 
position of Power Wires 


Transpositions of power wires are made with two purposes, 
cat least, in view, namely, first to decrease the induction on 
parallel lines, and second to prevent shifting of the neutral of 

the circuit. Our present interest is centered in the second 
purpose. 


If the power wires are him# in a vortical piano the lowest, 
wire will have the greatest capacitance to earth, and the highest 
wire the least. If there are no transpositions of the phase wire*! 
there is a tendency to shift the neutral from the confer of the 
three-phase triangle. If the neutral of the* circuit is grounded, 
this shifting tendency will produce a current, at the neutral 
connection to earth. The current passing to earth will he 

such as to satisfy the unbalanced capacitances of t he phase 

wires. 1 
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If the neutral is not grounded the tendency to shift -will 
cause an actual shifting of the neutral throughout the system. 
The shifted point will be permanent. 

A single phase simplifies the illustration, Fig. 26. To get the 
direction of shift of the neutral, without mathematical analysis 
make the capacitance of the lower wire many times greater than 
the upper wire. Practically this can be done by closing the dis¬ 
connecting switch on the lower wire and leaving the other dis¬ 
connecting switch open. As a result the transformer gives the 
effect of being grounded by the lower wire. The capacitance of 


High 



Ground J 

Fig. 26 



Ground 


r t 

Fig. 27 



Ground _ ' 


Fig. 28 

the lower wire is so great as compared to the capacitance of 
the coils of the transformer that the potential of the connected 
side is reduced sensibly to zero. 

Now, if the upper line wire is connected to the transformer, 
the two sides will be more nearly balanced but the lower wire 
will still have the greater capacitance and therefore the neutral 
will remain shifted from the midpoint of the transformer coils 
as indicated in Fig. 27. 

Incidentally it might be noted in passing that the arcing at 
the switch contact in opening on one line wire alone causes 
rapid shifting of potential in the transformer at every break of 
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the arc. If the length of line is such as to resonate with the 
natural frequency of the transformer coils, and especially if the 
transformer coils are not designed to break up the surges into 
several different frequencies, it is possible to get local resonance 
in the transformer coils. Such resonance will produce high 
voltages. 

Our problem is the production of high frequencies, especially 
at the time of switching, not by arcing, but by the transposition 
of the phases along the line. Fig. 28 shows a transformer being 
closed on a transposed line. In the first section wire x is the 
lower one and the neutral of the transformer will be shifted from 
the midpoint M to a point 1. As the traveling wave runs along 
the second section the circuit becomes unbalanced on the opposite 
side and the neutral shifts across the midpoint to a point 2. 
There is a sudden shift for every section the traveling wave 



Fig. 29 Fig. 30 


passes, which throws a high frequency into the transformer 
windings. The frequency (neglecting higher harmonics) can be 
found by dividing the velocity of light by twice the number of 
miles per transposition. For example, if the line is transposed 
every five miles, the frequency produced by closing a switch on 
to this dead line will be 18,300 cycles per second. 

£ (183,000 miles per second) -f 2 X5 = 18,300 J 

At 60 cycles or any frequency low as compared to the natural 
frequency of the line the successive sections of transposition can¬ 
cel the unbalanced currents and as a result there will be no 
shifting of the neutral. There can be no such cancellation for 
a traveling wave because the charging currents do not flow to 
the several sections simultaneously, but successively. 

The degree of unbalancing depends upon the relation of the 
capacitance of the coils of the transformer to the difference in 
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capacitances of the line wires. As an example, the following 
data are used: Two line wires No. 000 (one cm. di am eter) are 
vertically hung and transposed every five miles. The upper wire 
is 66 ft. high (2000 cm.) and the lower wire 40 ft. high (1210 cm.) 
The capacitance of the upper wire to earth is 10.2 milli-mf. per 
mile (0.0557 statfarad per cm.) and of the lower wire 10.55 
mill ; -mf. per mile (0.0590 statfarad per cm.) 

If the quantities emanating from each wire are assumed to be 
equal, the potential of the upper wire will be 7 per cent greater 
than the lower wire. If, on the other hand, the potentials are 
assumed to be equal the quantity on the lower wire will be 5 
per cent greater than the quantity on the upper wire. If the 
neutral of the circuit is not grounded both the charges and the 
potentials will change somewhat. The voltage of the upper wire 
will differ by less than 7 per cent from the lower wire. Since 
this difference is so small it is hardly worth while to make care¬ 
ful calculations. We may assume approximately that the shift¬ 
ing of neutral is about 4 per cent of the potential of one wire. 
It is evident that such a slight variation in potential even at 
high frequencies can do no harm to transformer coils except 
perhaps in the rare case of resonance between the coils and this 
high frequency. 

General Survey of Protection by Overhead Grounded 

Wire 

It is impossible to make definite recommendations which will 
cover all conditions of transmission circuits. There is much 
territory where lightning is not prevalent and therefore the 
expense of the overhead wire may well be avoided. There are 
also cases where spurs of circuits are carried out to small con¬ 
sumers where the financial returns do not warrant the expense. 
If such a circuit, when damaged, can be made to free itself from 
the main circuit without a general interruption, the use of a 
grounded wire can be questioned. There may be still another 
case where, theoretically at least, the overhead wire may not 
be necessary. This condition will occur when the insulation of 
the transmission line is so high that an induced stroke cannot 
flash over the insulators. In other words, the insulators cannot 
be flashed over except by a direct stroke. With the suspension- 
type insulators and the tower carried well above the insulators the 
parallel grounded wire would then be of no particular value. 
What the dielectric strength of such an insulator must be is 
not_known. 
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In the majority of transmission circuits, however, the problem 
is rather of the nature of how many overhead grounded wires to 
use and where to place them to get the greatest advantage. 
Certain mechanical conditions will limit the freedom of choice 
of location. For example, with the usual suspension type of 
construction it may be unwise to install overhead grounded 
wir^s in the same horizontal plane as the power wires, due to 
the chances of grounding by side swinging. At any rate, the 
wider tower would be materially more expensive. Under such 
conditions the overhead wires would naturally be strung either 
above or below. 

In the case, however, of pin-type construction the grounded 
wires may be placed laterally as well as above the power wires. 

Various locations of grounded wires are shown in Figs. 2il, Ml, 
31, 32, and 33. 



Fig. 29 shows two parallel circuits of six wires arranged in 
horizontal formation and six grounded wires separated as widely 
as possible from each other and yet as near to the power wires as 
mechanical clearance will permit. The grounded wires are ar¬ 
ranged in pairs symmetrically so as to decrease the electro¬ 
magnetic induction. The two outside lower wires might he 
raised to the same position as the corresponding one in Fig, 30 
without making much difference in the protective value, or the 
two upper outside wires might be lowered on each side without 
making a very great difference in the protection, Mechanical 
conditions of support will be the criterion, The simple rule is to 
space the overhead grounded wires as far from each other as 
convenient, but as near to the power wires as is safe, 
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Fig. 30 shows a desirable location for four grounded wires on 
the same type of circuit as Fig. 29. 

Fig. 31 shows a distribution of six grounded wires for two three- 
phase circuits verticallyhung. In some cases it maybe desirable to 
keep the grounded wires within the same width as the two circuits. 

Fig*. 32 shows another disposition of the six grounded wires 
which is not so good from the electromagnetic standpoint but 
which is somewhat better from an electrostatic' standpoint. It 
has already been shown that the lower wires of the vertically 



Pin. 38 

to a value at least equal to 
resistance, 


hung circuits are greatly pro¬ 
tected by their lesser height 
above earth and t here lore 
they do not need the presence 
of grounded wires as much as 
the upper power wires. 

Fig. 32 shows a desirable 
distribution of four grounded 
wires where non-grounded 
pinson the insula tors an* used. 
To preserve the insulation af¬ 
forded by the wooden cross* 
arm t he metallic* connections 
ol the laterally grounded 
wires arc* carried free* of the 
cross-arm, in fact, long metal 
braces might be used in this 
case, At one point in the cir¬ 
cuit is shown a series resist¬ 
ance to bring the total resist¬ 
ance in t lie grounded loop up 
‘-fifth of the critical damping 


Prom an electrical standpoint grounded wares of small di¬ 
ameter (*an be used. Prom a mechanical standpoint the size of 
the wire is dictated by the length ol spam From calculation of 
loading of the wire under sleety conditions the practise calls for 
about a 3/X-in. (9. a mm,) stranded Siemens-Mart in steel wire fora 
span of 600 ft. (182 m,)» J-in. (0,3 mm.) for a span of about 2a0 
ft. (70 m.), and the ordinary telegraph wire* for spans of about 
.100 ft. (30. im), 

lha cost of the jj-in. (9,f> mm.) steel wire will vary aeeordiug 
to the cost of the metal and the cost of stringing, being usu¬ 
ally somewhat greater than $100 per mile rather Hum 
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less, although $100 per mile is a convenient figure tu m v 
for comparisons. The total cost of electrical circuits, in. 
eluding the towers, varies from $2000 to $12,000 per mile, 
Each overhead grounded wire adds to t he cost from a per 
cent to 1 per cent of the cost of a line. Since t lie use ui several 
grounded wires gives such a large percentage of pmOrtinn 
against lightning strokes in most cases they are just ified I f !i nr 
protection could be made so thorough as to den away with large 
installations of steam auxiliaries in local substations the nei uf 
parallel grounded wires would drop immediately to a relatively 
insignificant figure. 


MATHEMATICAL EQUATIONS 

Following are the general equations for a single overhead wire 
and a parallel cylindrical storm cloud: 


V t - ^4.6 log,, + ( 

4.6 login 1 ^ </, 

tit 

r,- (4.6 log,. ”")s,+ (■ 

b6 logm ^ 

'2. 

Where Fi= potential of the wire 



V c = potential of the cloud at 

its surface 


= statcoulombs per cm. of ] 

length of wire 



q c = statcoulombs per cm. of length of doml 

= distance in cm. from the image of wire Mo tin- , U r 

face of wire 1 = 2000 cm. 
r i ~ radius of wire 1 = .5 cm. 

m cl = m le = distance from the image of tin* riomi to wire 

1 = 56,000 cm. 

Tcl = fl * = distance from the apes of charge in tj„. cloud 
to wire 1 = 54,000 cm. 

m cc = distance from the image of the cloud to the surface 

of the cloud = 100,000 cm. 

r* = distance from the apex of the elotul charge t.. the 
lower surface of the cloud » JO,000 
On substituting these values, equations 3 and 4 are obtained: 
V,= 16.6 Sl + .0727 q c = 0, q t * r>700 t3 . 

V °~ -° 727 21 + 4 ' 6 & = Vc V,. « 20,200 l4l 

° f he undlst *rbed field at 1000 cm. above the cart},. 
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Vi= 0 = 16.6 g! + 6.0 g 2 - 414.7 (5) 

F 2 = 0 = 6.0 gi + 16.6 g 2 — 414.7 (6) 

2i = 22 = 18.36 statcoulombs per centimeter (7) 

■ Electrostatic energy = y 2i Fi = -i- X 18.36 X 414.7 

= 3805 statjoules per cm. ( 8 ) 
For comparison of one of two wires to one wire alone: 

(One wire only) Energy = -^ X 25 X 414.7 


= 5180 statjoules per cm. (9) 

Capacitance of one of two wires to 

ground = 0.0443 statfarad per cm. (10) 

Capacitance of one wire to ground = 0.0603 statfarad per cm ( 11 ) 
The general relations of potential in statvolts and quantity in 
statcoulombs per cm. length of wire are given below: 

Fi= ^4.6 logio -y~ ^ <Zi + ^4.6 logio #2 

- (gradient X height (1)) (12) 

F 2 = ( 4.6 logi. ^-) 2l + ( 4.6 lo gl o^f)ff 2 

— (gradient X'height (2)) (13) 

Notation is similar to that of equations 1 and 2 . The second 
wire is No. 2 and the effect of the cloud is simplified to the ex¬ 
pression, “ gradient X height of wire.” 

The equations for induced quantity on 5 wires (4 grouped 
around one, height of 1000 cm., spacing 100 cm., see Fig. 11 in 
text) are as follows: 

v i = 0 = 16.6 2i + 12.0 22 + 6.1 q 3 + 5.9 q h - 414.7 (14) 

V 2 = 0 = 6.0 2i + 21.2 22 + 5.4 q 3 + 5.2 2s - 414.7 (15) 

V 3 = 0 = 6.1 -2x + 10.8 22 + 16.76 q 3 + 4.6 q 3 - 455.8 (16) 

F 6 = 0 = 5.9 21 + 10.4 22 + 4.6 23 + 16.36 25 - 373.0 (17) 

2i = 8.45, 2s = 24 = 11.45, 23 = 14.4, and 2s = 8.4. 

To get the protection and potential ratio due to the use of a 
parallel grounded wire: 

Symbolical solution for potential ratios of two wires in a hori¬ 
zontal plane, one of which is a parallel grounded wire. The 
initial induction is given by equations 12 and 13, or simplified: 
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= 0 = a qi + b q - 2 — (gradient X height of wires) (18) 

V 2 = 0 = b qi + d q 2 - (gradient X height of wires) (19) 

Let k be the undisturbed potential at the height of the wires 


Then 

d — b _ a — b 

Ql ~ ad - ¥ k ’ q ‘ l ~ ad - id 


( 20 ) 


After the cloud discharges the charge on wire I, the grounded 
wire, will pass to earth and wire 1 will take an induced charge </’. 

Vi = 0 = — a qf + b whence g' — - tj« (21) 

Substituting this in the new equation for the potential of wire 2 

V 2 = - b q' + d q s = ( d- (22) 

Substituting the value of quantity on wire 2 from equation 20 
gives for the potential of the power wire: 


The potential of yvire 2 without protection of wire 1 is 

V% = k, therefore (24) 

V 2 protected _ o~» h 

V% unprotected a * 

In which these coefficients are the same as given in equations 

12 and 13 

a = 4.6 login and b = 4.0 log,,, w, - s (26) and (27) 
m rvt 

d = 4.6 log,o(28) 

T 2 

The protection is independent of the coefficient (d) which depends 
on the size of the power wire. 

If the grounded wire is above the power wire the ratio would he 
decreased in proportion to the percentage of height, then 


Vi protected _ a - b heigln.ol'powerwiiv 
F 2 'unprotected *' X ’height of gr. wire 


(28a i 
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If, on the other hand, the grounded wire is below, the frac¬ 
tion containing the heights is inverted. 

Protection afforded by two grounded wires with a power wire 
symmetrically placed cetween them , all three wires in a horizon¬ 
tal plane. The outside wires, No. 2 and 3, will have equal 
quantities of electricity induced on them. The general equations 
are: 

Vi = a qi + b q 2 + b q z + k (29) 

V 2 = b qi + c q 2 + d qz + k (30) 

With the wires at zero potential and the cloud charge negative, 

Vi = 0 = a gi + 2 b - k (31) 

V 2 = 0 = b qi + (c + d) q 2 - k (32) 

c -f- d — 2 b 7 zor»\ 

2l “ a (c + d) - W k (33) 

Immediately after the lightning discharges 


v 2 = 0 = b q x - (c + d) q', q' = - j - + - q x 


Vi — a gi + 2 b ff = 


a- (c -j- ^) H - 
c -f- d 


'1--§»)* 

{ c + d / 


As before ( k ) disappears in the potential ratio which becomes 


c -j~ d j 


The protection 


c -f- d 


If instead ,of taking the two grounded wires equally spaced 
from the power wire, they should have been unequally spaced, 
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Discussion on “Theory of Parallel Grounded Wires and 
Production of High Frequency in Transmission Lines” 
(Creighton), Cleveland, Ohio, June 29 , 1916 . 

Harold S. Osborne: In considering any circuit which uses 
the ground as part of the electric circuit, we are forced to take 
account of a factor which in the present state of the art is to a 
considerable extent unknown, that is the property of the ground 
itself. . The ground is not a perfect conductor, and in a great 
many instances in which the ground is used as a part of the cir¬ 
cuit, the effect of the resistance of the ground is very consider¬ 
able. 

In dealing with currents of a few hundred or a few thousand 
cycles, we have found that as to electrostatic effects, the resis¬ 
tance of the ground usually has but slight effect. The determina¬ 
tion of what the equivalent level of the ground is, is sometimes 
difficult. For example, a row of trees may have a considerable 
electrostatic effect, and would be very difficult to take account 
of in mathematical work. In electromagnetic effects, the re¬ 
sistance of the ground is, for currents of the frequencies of which 
I have spoken, ordinarily very considerable. We have found in 
some cases that a grounded circuit produces the same effect as 
though the return current were concentrated at a point a thousand 
feet below the surface of the earth, and in some cases a con¬ 
siderably greater distance, and I would be very .much 
interested if Mr. Creighton can give us any information 
regarding the effects of the ground at these very high frequencies 
which he is discussing. 

The other point I had in mind is an effect of the use of over¬ 
head grounded wires of which the author does not speak—the 
overhead grounded wires not only tend to protect the power 
lines from induced charges from clouds, but also tend to protect 
the circuits paralleling the power lines from charges induced by 
the power circuit. This effect' is very considerable in some 
cases, and I am sure that telephone engineers should be pleased 
that Mr. Creighton is advocating their more extended use. 

N. S. Diamant: I think it is well in connection with this 
paper to call attention to the advantages of investigating graphi¬ 
cally electrostatic effects of ground wires, at least in the simple 
cases; the advantage of the graphical method is its simplicity 
and especially the fact that it gives a picture of the electrostatic 
stresses existing in the space near the ground and transmission 
wires. 

From the nature of the subject, I think it is a serious defect 
not to have included in the paper references to previous work and 
to detailed mathematical and graphical solutions. The funda¬ 
mentals on which the treatment of the subject is based are given 
in the monumental works of Maxwell. However, without going 
to original sources it would have added greatly to the value 
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path, precluding the possibility of propagated wave trains and 
the more probable existence of sloping wave fronts. This is, 
I think, an important point and the analysis of lightning phe¬ 
nomena should be made assuming only factors of the. proper 
order of magnitude. 

In Fig. 14 Mr. Creighton has shown the parallel ground wire 
divided into short sections by the grounding wires, and each 
having an electrostatic capacitance to ground. At the time of 
discharge from cloud the freed charge in each section will divide 
and pass out the grounding wires as shown. The currents in 
the adjacent sections will induce in the power line traveling 
waves in opposite directions, which will result in standing 
waves. If the induced waves in the power line are nearly in 
phase there will be a rather complete cancellation of the waves 
and a falling off in amplitude along the line as it passes outside 
of the influence of the cloud. This cancelling effect and the 
damping in the circuits would seem to be enough to limit the 
wave trains beyond the influence of the cloud to a rather in¬ 
significant amplitude. There is also some doubt in my mind 
whether the released charge in the section of the ground win* 
will oscillate, because the capacitance is not concentrated as 
shown in the figure. The section has distributed capacitance 
and inductance. If the distributed constants of the section of 
the ground wire do prevent the propagation of wave trains 
in the power line, the standing waves will not exist and the bad 
after effects of the ground wire would be reduced to a very sloping 
wave front of much less amplitude than if the ground wire were 
not present. 


In several places in the paper the author, in pointing out the 
inductive effects of the ground wire on the power wire, speaks 
of the sudden change in capacitance to the line. Capacitance 
is an invariable physical constant and I cannot see how a change 
m capacitance takes place during the transient. 

E. E. F. Creighton: I am unable to give Mr, Osborne any 
experimental information on the distribution of high-frcxiiumev 
currents in the ground. I am glad Mr. Osborne added another 
use of the overhead grounded wires which 1 had overlooked, 
deferring to Mr. Diamante request for a bibliography, 1 have 
to confess that I did not make one and in fact did not.'attempt 
to look up all the references. The mathematical equations, as 
originally given by Maxwell and Heavyside are available to 
those who have the volumes. These I have not referred to 
for many years. The work by Heavyside will be found in one 
of his two volumes of “Electrical Papers ’’ 

Referring to Mr. Taylor’s comments-! endeavored to simplify 
tins matter by considering only one variable at a time The 
neglected factors are, I believe, stated in the foot note' The 

wav to tS fr “ Suddenl y” then refer in an indefinite 
Z I + lod c of tl . me corresponding to the length of eliun-e 

th constants of a circuit. In reading the paper it. should be 
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kept in mind that in the beginning all factors that could be set 
aside were neglected and subsequently each one of these was 
considered, although they were not all combined, as it would 
make the subject too complex. 

Referring to Dr. Whitehead’s skepticism on the protection 
given by an under-hung wire—I can only recommend to him 
that he make the calculation to be convinced. 

Referring to the last paragraph in Mr. Chubb’s discussion— 
it is impossible to come to any definite understanding because 
of the several different definitions given for capacitance. If 
one defines capacitance as the quantity per unit difference of 
potential, then Mr. Chubb’s conception of the invariable physical 
constants will hold only when there are two electrodes, namely 
one positive and one negative. We often think of capacitance 
as certain dimensions, as is always true in a single condenser 
but when there are three or more electrodes then capacitance 
is determined not only by the physical relations but also by 
the relative potentials of the conductors. I have worked out 
many examples to prove this statement. The calculations are 
too long to include in this discussion. This paper was shortened 
more than 50 per cent by curtailing the mathematical work 
and calculations. I can hardly hope to have deleted this material 
judiciously in every case although I hope I have put enough 
mathematical work at the end of the paper to suffice for the 
understanding of the equations used. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ELECTRICAL RESEARCH IN 
ENGINEERING COLLEGES 


BY V. KARAPKTOFF 


Abstract of Parer 

The primary object of the paper is to present a list, of topics 
in electrical engineering suitable for thesis, research, and ad¬ 
vanced study. A plea is made for systematic research, each col¬ 
lege specializing year after year in only a few topics for advanced 
investigation. The author suggests that the Educational Com¬ 
mittee of the Institute become a central place for information 
and a stimulus in applied electrical research, cooperating with 
engineering colleges and with individual inventors and investi¬ 
gators. . 

Various types of investigations are enumerated, such as 
invention, experimental study, theoretical study, library 
search, and compilation of data. Some advice is given the 
young investigator as to how to proceed in the most efficient 
way and to avoid a disappointment, 


6 4 TV/* topic shall I choose for my required thesis?” This 
W is ;i question that will sound familiar to a teacher in 
electrical engineering;. Sometimes the students puts the question 
in this way: “I have some spare time and should like to do research 
work; what would you suggest for a subject?" Again, once in 
a while a young practising engineer writes that he does not wish 
to become 11 rusty " and asks that a subject be suggested for 
systematic study in the evenings. Truth forbids the statement 
that such inquiries come often enough to Iks burdensome; 
nevertheless the writer found it convenient some years ago to 
compile “ A List of Electrical Subjects for Thesis, Research and 
Advanced Study,” as a ready reference in answering such in¬ 
quiries. This list was privately printed in 1900 and has been 
used since by a number of the author’s colleagues in various 
engineering e< dieses.* 

A revised and augmented list, is nmv offered to the profession 
in the hope that it may prove useful and stimulating, to students, 

*Por a similar list, of topics in mechanical engineering see II. Wade Hib¬ 
bard, "Thesis Directions fur Students," Proceedings of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, Vol. 21 (1913) p. 129, 

8«5 
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to teachers, and to engineers who are interested in research, 
invention, and advanced study in electrical engineering. 

The author also recommends that the Educational Com¬ 
mittee of the Institute revise this list from time to time and 
keep it up to date, soliciting additional suggestions from various 
technical committees, from prominent practising engineers and 
from teachers. In this manner the Educational Committee would 
in time become a source of information and stimulus for organized 
electrical research. 


Anyone who follows European electrical periodicals will agree 
that this country is behind Germany and England in the inven¬ 
tion of new types of electrical machinery and apparatus, in 
the discovery of new electrical phenomena, and in the develop¬ 
ment of working theories and numerical relations needed in our 
profession. Whatever the causes of our backwardness, we must 
find a remedy for it, and the most important first step is to 
systematize and organize research. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers has not 
limited itself in the past merely to recording the progress of the 
art and the opinions of its members. Through its committees 
and representatives the Institute has participated in the so'lu- 
tion of a number of important national and international prob¬ 
lems and it has never failed to take an active interest in activities 
y which it was able to render important service to the profes¬ 
sion and to the nation. 


The promotion of organized research in engineering and the 
encouragement of young men to train themselves in the art 
o invention is at present an important national problem if 
we are to rank with the leading European nations and to' be 
independent of them in times of need. The author has em¬ 
phasized elsewhere more in detail the importance of systematic 
research and of encouraging the art of invention among ZZ 

cXdToon td nat \T al enKmoerin « sodutk!S naturally 
called upon to lead in this movement, and the American Insli- 

tute of Electrical Engineers ought to do its share. In fact 

- ne — - e principal objects of t he Institute, according to its 

c V o lr r C ^ .. 

of Scientific Research,” The Electrician, (London), Pcbl'Ts, lS’l'fl” 1 ** 41 **" 
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constitution, is “ the advancement of the theory and practise 
of electrical engineering and of the allied arts and sciences.” 

The Educational Committee of the Institute could well carry 
on this work if some of its members were selected with this pur¬ 
pose in view, and if it could arrange for cooperation with the 
other technical committees. This would be a distinct field of 
activity closely connected with the rest of the work of the 
Institute, and at a safe distance from the work of special educa¬ 
tional societies, especially the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. This new activity of the Educational 
Committee of the Institute might be carried on as follows: 

1 . The Educational Committee could announce in the Pro¬ 
ceedings and by letter to the electrical departments of the 
technical schools in North, Central, and South America that it 
is prepared to assist the students and young engineers by sug¬ 
gesting topics for research, invention, and advanced or special 
study. 

2. The Educational Committee could regularly collect and 
publish suggestions as to timely topics for research from the 
technical committees of the Institute, from manufacturing and 
operating concerns, testing laboratories, consulting engineers, 
prominent scholars, etc. 

3 . The Educational Committee could collect information as to 
the facilities for research available in different schools, and the 
problems already solved or under investigation. The principal 
schools might be induced to conduct certain researches in co¬ 
operation, rather than to duplicate work. Each school ought 
to specialize in research along a few definite lines year after year, 
in accordance with the facilities available and the relation to 
the local industries. In this manner valuable results could be 
achieved, whereas now the attempts are mostly sporadic, leading 
nowhere.* 

4. The principal results of research might be published regu¬ 
larly in abstract in the Proceedings, and thus made of general 
use, where now they are simply filed in college libraries. 

* Perhaps the must; instructive ease of systematic research carried on 
through many years was that at the IClektrotechnisclies Institut in Karls¬ 
ruhe, under the inspired guidance of the late Engelbert Arnold (1856-1911). 
As a result of this work we have several volumes of the most accurate 
and useful information on dynamo-electric machinery and numerous valu¬ 
able inventions; while scores of Arnold's former students all over the 
world, are prominent as inventors, investigators, designers, and scholars. 
In this country Professor Harris j. Ryan with his students has carried on 
investigations on dielectric stresses for years with splendid results. 
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5. The Educational Committee from time to time should 
publish in the Proceedings a brief account of the most import¬ 
ant progress in apparatus, methods of measurement, mathemati¬ 
cal relations, etc. In these accounts emphasis should be placed 
upon the method of attack, logical reasoning, patience of the 
inventor or the investigator, the importance of a clear knowledge 
of physics, mathematics, mechanics, and chemistry, and in 
general all such facts as may encourage young investigators and 
help them in their own research. 

6 . The Institute might announce each year one or more prizes 
and medals for the best improvement in apparatus, measure¬ 
ment of some difficult quantity, the best theoretical investigation, 
etc. These prizes need not be over $50 to $100 each, and the 
money can be easily appropriated out of the general expense 
fund of the Institute. Prizes might also be announced for the 
solution of definite problems of special importance in manu¬ 
facturing and manufacturers might be induced to furnish money 
for them. 

7. The Institute could help both the electrical industry and the 
colleges by inducing larger electrical concerns to maintain in¬ 
dustrial scholarships in engineering colleges that are prepared for 
the work. Such scholarships have proved very useful in chemi¬ 
cal industry, and in the manufacture of cement, steel, etc. 

8 . The Institute might pave the way and lend its influence 
towards the foundation of a National Institute for Electrical 
Research, or even a National Institute for Engineering Research, 
similar to some existing institutes for medical research. 


General Remarks 

1. The list furnished is by no means complete or exhaustive 
and is primarily intended to be suggestive. It would of course 
be out of the question to write out in detail the purpose and the 
program of every possible investigation in electrical engineering,. 
The important preliminaries to almost any bit of research are to 
find out the present status of the problem, to formulate what 
is needed, and to devise the means for carrying on the investiga¬ 
tion. Having selected a general topic the student should make 
a search in the literature of the subject, consult his instructors, 
and if necessary take the matter up with outside, specialists. 

2 . The topics are suggested in general terms only, because it 
is not supposed that a beginner would use the list' if neither 
the student nor his teachers know anything about the present 
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status of a certain topic, it is hardly likely or even advisable that 
the student should take it for his thesis. He needs an elementary 
text-book on the subject. If, however, at least one of them 
knows something about the particular topic, its mention in the 
list will be sufficiently suggestive, and will recall to his mind 
certain definite problems to be investigated, and he will know 
where to go for some first-hand information on the subject. 

3. Each technical college will find it more effective and more 
useful from an educational point of view to induce successive 
students to continue each other’s investigations for a term of 
years until definite results have been achieved. The college 
can then afford to invest a considerable sum of money in ap¬ 
paratus and will develop real experts among its faculty who 
supervise this research. With a proper selection of a few topics 
this policy would in a few years lead to the formation of a valu¬ 
able specialized experiment station. 

4. As far as possible, only subjects of vital interest have been 
selected for the list, although the author does not believe that 
the immediate applicability of the results is of prime importance. 
What counts is the ability to size up a situation; to obtain the 
necessary information; to concentrate one’s whole attention and 
interest on a problem, and to get definite results. Pacts and 
relations that are of no practical use today, may become very 
important imesenlly. 

5. Much valuable work can be accomplished by colleges and 
their advanced students through exercising a wise foresight as to 
future developments in the electrical industry. Often manufac¬ 
turers feel disinclined to experiment on subjects whose commer¬ 
cial usefulness seems remote, and here is where a college can blaze 
the way, dear the situation, perform the first preliminary experi¬ 
ments and bring the results to the attention of those who may 
continue the work on a larger scale and with more accurate means. 

(\. A resume of the present situation is needed in most of the 
important topics for research. Sometimes a student without 
much imagination but with plenty of patience may be utilized 
for this preliminary work; he may thus become a useful con¬ 
tributor to the solution of a problem where he would have failed 
if allowed to undertake an original investigation. It is earnestly 
urged that students and others interested in the progress of our 
profession do more of this kind of work, describing in a connected 
and critical manner what has been done, how it was done, where 
the information is to be found, and what remains to be done. 
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Such information freely published in magazines and trans¬ 
actions would not only serve as a powerful stimulus for research* 
but would relieve able investigators and inventors of a great 
burden. 

Principal Types of Investigations 

(a) Invention or improvement in apparatus, in connections, 
in materials, in methods of manufacture, etc. I f possible, always 
take an investigation of this kind, because the progress of en¬ 
gineering art depends essentially upon invention. 

(b) Search in the patent records of the United States and foreign 
countries with the view of determining the state of the art in a 
particular subject or branch of industry. Such a search often 
saves a great amount of labor, expense, and bitter disappoint¬ 
ment later on. Moreover, a thorough knowledge of the com¬ 
binations and means used by other inventors sometimes suggests 
one of the remaining combinations not covered by patents, or 
an improvement in the preceding inventions. If students and 
young engineers would do more of this class of work and less 
promiscuous inventing, we would have fewer annoying and: dis¬ 
appointed inventors, and more inventions of real value, 

(c) An experimental investigation of some device or group of 
devices, a material, a process, etc., to determine the effect of 
certain factors, for future guidance. 

(d) A theoretical 'investigation of some relationship or phenom- 
enon, with the view to explaining or generalizing certain oh 
served facts; also to predict performance, to enable the designer 
to proportion a piece of apparatus, to avoid some harmful dice!, 
in operation, or to take fuller advantage of some beneficial effect, 

(e) Compilative or semi-compilative work, such as system;* - 
tization of notation or nomenclature; comparison of theories 
experiments or data of various investigators; unification and rim 
plification of procedure in design or in other computations; 
preparation of tables, curves, formulas, etc., for a particular 
purpose; bilbiography of a given topic, etc, 


Advice to the Young Investigator 
1. One who hopes to succeed in invention or research must 
possess persistence, accuracy, imagination, resourcefulness, good 
general education (so as to borrow methods from other branches of 
science) and in addition some special knowledge or skill directly 
pertaining to his problem. It may be experimental skill, dexterity 
with tools, mathematical ability, knowledge of foreign languages, 
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etc. Often an attempted research ends in failure not because of 
alleged external difficulties but because the student selected the 
wrong kind of problem; for instance, one requiring experimental 
ability, when his strong point is library research. An insufficient 
knowledge of the fundamentals of one’s profession often results 
in a failure in research, though it is sometimes difficult to con¬ 
vince the student of the connection between the two. 

2. Before taking up a piece of special research ask yourself 
if the same time could not be more profitably spent in a study of 
some more general topic in electrical engineering. For example, 
would you spend, say, half a year in experimental research of the 
effect of wave-form of the applied voltage upon the core loss in 
a transformer, or would it be more useful for yourself to put the 
same time in a study of books and articles on transformers in 
general, their theory, construction, design, connections, etc.? 
This question no one but yourself can answer. 

3. Remember that in practically every case you expect to 
continue the work of others; therefore be particularly careful to 
find out what has been done, avoid duplication, and give due 
credit to the preceding investigators. The literature search may 
be properly begun with the M Science Abstracts,’ 1 Part B, Elec¬ 
trical Engineering. In some cases Part A, Physics, must also 
be consulted. The corresponding German publication ** Fari¬ 
se hritte der Elcktrotvchnik ” is also excellent and perhaps more 
systematic;in addition to abstracts and periodicals it contains new 
books and patent specifications. The well known 4 ‘ Engineering 
Index,” and the card catalogues arranged by topics and found 
in the Engineering Societies Library in New York, in Carnegie 
Library in Pittsburgh and in large college libraries are also 
great helps. The indexes to the leading electrical magazines 
and transactions should also be consulted. 

4. When planning some research or invention try to think of it 
in the light of the past and future development of the subject, 
and not as a detached little investigation of your own. This 
means that you must connect your work with that of former 
investigators, and present your results in definite form so that the 
following investigators can connect them with their work and 
profit by your labors. 

5. There are problems on which no one is working, either be¬ 
cause the situation is premature, or because others became dis¬ 
couraged through lack of results. There is an advantage in 
working on such a problem. Should you succeed, your credit 
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and recognition will be so much greater. On the other hand, you 
are much safer working on a problem already staked out by 
others, where you are merely developing a detail. Some prefer 
exploring the wilderness, others keep near to beaten paths. 

6. Almost any problem mentioned in the following list may be 
made as short and elementary or as long and thorough as is de¬ 
sired, from a superficial undergraduate thesis finished in a few 
weeks, to an expert’s deep research carried on devotedly through 
a long series of years. Do not “bite off more than you can chew,” 
but whatever you decide to do, do it well. 

7. Do not try to maintain secrecy regarding your work, but try 
to draw into it and to interest in your problem as many other 
able persons as you can. Both you and they will be benefited 
thereby. Consider yourself to be but a thief’s apprentice who is 
learning how to steal nature’s secrets, but is not actually doing 
it yet. 

8. Having made a patentable invention or obtained a patent 
do not try to hold it for an exorbitant price. Dispose of it on 
the basis of a reasonable sum down and a moderate royalty pur 
year or per piece sold. If you have a real inventor’s stuff in you, 
you will make many more important and lucrative inventions. 
Dispose of your first effort as soon as possible; it will be an en¬ 
couragement for your further work. 


Electric; Generators and Motors 

Output Coefficients. Theoretical justification and limitations of the 
D i L formula. 

Values of flux density, ampere-conductors per centimeter of periphery, 
and current density in actual machines. 

General study of the best utilization of active iron and copper. 

Elements of cost of machinery. 

Heating and Ventilation of Machinery . Flow of heal along and across 
laminations, along copper conductors, across slot insula! ion* 
through thick field coils, etc. 

Heat transfer between various surfaces and the air, stationary and in 

motion. 

Temperature distribution in a given machine, and bettering it . per¬ 
formance by more effective cooling. 

Forced ventilation. 

Cleaning and cooling of the air. 

Rating for intermittent service. 

Commutation in Direct-Current Machines. Actual phenomena of emu- 
mutation with and without interpoles, by means of oscillograph. 
Commutation on a device imitating an actual armature coil. 

Interpoles, effect of their width and saturation; inductive shunts. 
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Effect of compensating windings on performance. 

Study of brushes. 

Proposed formulas and theories of commutation, a critical review of. 
Approximate methods of integration of the differential equations of 
commutation. 

Mechanical Construction and Stresses i?i High-Speed Machinery. Sup¬ 
port of armature coils; dovetail stresses; vibration of shaft; stray 
currents in shafts; fastening of field coils; high-speed commutator; 
stresses in stationary frame; eccentric rotor. 

Armature Reaction and Inductance. Armature reaction in d-c. machines. 
Armature reaction in polyphase and in single-phase alternators. 
Proposed methods for compounding alternators. 

Exact theory of armature reaction and practical approximations. 
Leakage inductance of windings, and the separation of slot leakage, 
end-connection leakage, etc. 

Theoretical predetermination of leakage inductance. 

Transient condition during short-circuit. 

Hunting. 

Polyphase Induction Motor. Proposed methods for speed regulation. 
Performance characteristics and circle diagram above synchronism. 
Predetermination of power factor from design data. 

Magnetic leakage and its components. 

Exact circle diagrams of performance. 

Magnetizing effect of distributed windings. 

Experimental separation of losses. 

Methods for accurate determination of slip. 

Single-Phase Induction Motor. Proposed methods of starting. 

Rating of the same frame for one, two, and three-phase windings. 
Design of a single-phase induction motor. 

Experimental and theoretical investigation of the elliptical revolving 
field; 

Circle diagram of a single-phase induction motor. 

Single-Phase and Polyphase Commutator Motors. History of develop¬ 
ment. 

Classification of types. 

Means employed for improvement of commutation. 

Performance diagrams of the principal types of commutator motors. 
Comparison from the point of view of speed-torque characteristics. 
Comparison from the point of view of commutation. 

Experimental study of a commutator motor. 

General principles of design. 

Complete design of a single-phase railway motor. 

Design and construction of a working model, imitating the electrical 
relations in a commutator motor. 

Phase adjusters for improving power factor. 

General Design. Factors to be considered in the design of a new line of 
machines. 

Critical comparison of procedure used by various authors. 

M. m, f, required for the active layer. 

Design of a line of small machines for manufacture in large quantities. 
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Layout of a factory for, production of a given line of electrical ma¬ 
chinery. 

Improvements in Methods of Testing. Critical study of methods for meas¬ 
uring temperature, core loss and the separation of hysteresis from 
eddy current. 

Measurement of friction and windage. 

Resistance measurements. 

Methods of loading a machine by means of circulating power (pumping 
back methods). 

Measurement of speed, slip and acceleration. 

Load losses in single-phase alternators. 

Special Types of Electrical Machinery . Homopolar generator, reduction 
of brush friction, increase in speed. 

Constant-current machine for operating large arc projectors. 

Train-lighting generator driven from car-axle. 

Automobile starting motor and lighting generator. 

Magnetos for ignition. 

Synchronous motor with high starting torque. 

Electric variable-speed drive for automobiles. 

High-frequency alternator for radio work. 

Motor-generator set for intermittent load with energy stored in a fly¬ 
wheel, such as are used in steel mill and mine-hoist work. 

Combination of an induction motor and a polyphase commutator motor. 

Motor-converter consisting of an induction motor and a d-c. generator 
with inter-connected windings. Permutator or a converter with 
stationary field and armature and revolving brushes. Thury 
high-tension d-c. constant-current machine. 

Battery boosters and counter e. m. f. sets. 




Leakage Reactance. Experimental investigation of the influence of ar¬ 
rangement and shape of coils. 

rhe 0 field Cal f ° rmulaS derived from equations of electromagnetic 

Influence of unequal distribution of current in large conductors. 

Internal vs. external reactance for safety of large systems during short- 
circuits. 

£ Amount R t ati ° nS - Th ? best distribution of losses for a given service. 

A materials 0PPer lr ° n “ “ funCtion of Native prices of these 

Best values of flux and current density. 

RnfluenceJWave.fcrm Effect upon the voltage drop, upon the iron loss, 
and upon the stresses in dielectrics. 

Temperature Rise Theory of conduction of heat; experimental data- 
influence o various factors; safe temperature rise with var ^ 
materials; devices for forced cooling. various 

Artificial load for heat run. 

Extrapolation of heating and cooling curves. 

° U ”“lZ,r^'ZSZ: t de ‘“ ** — normal 
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Analysis of currents and voltages in T and in V connections. 

Doubling the frequency by means of two transformers. 

Electrostatic Stresses and potential gradient in and around bushings, ter¬ 
minals, between coils, etc. 

Extra stresses due to transient conditions. 

See also the section on Dielectrics. 

Power Plant Design and Economics 

Standardization of electrical equipment for smaller plants. 

Elements of first cost and of operating expenses. 

Rational methods of charging for energy. 

Forms and blanks for accounting. 

Safety appliances, emergency devices, labor-saving apparatus. 
Parallel operation of power plants. 

Division of load between a steam and a water power plant. 

Uses of storage battery. 

Automatic substations. 

Transmission Links and Cables 

Mechanical stresses in towers and in conductors; influence of tempera¬ 
ture. 

Skin effect in copper covered and steel wire and in stranded cable. 
Interference between power and telephone lines; theory, calculation of 
induced currents, experimental investigation, methods for reducing 
interference; the general problem of transposition. 

Locating faults with the line energized or dead. 

Protection against grounds and short-circuits, seetionalization, relays. 
Actual experience with lightning and possible conclusions* 

Various types of protection against lightning. 

Theory of the ground wire. 

Current and voltage relations in lines with distributed properties. 
Standing and traveling waves; surges and protection against them. 
Experimental mechanical apparatus imitating electric waves. 
Transient electric phenomena studied experimentally and theoretically. 
Kelvin’s law of economy and its various practical applications. 
Computation of electrostatic capacity and stresses of cables. 
Reduction of capacity in telephone cables. 

Propagation of signals in submarine cables. 

Electric Traction 

General Projects. Design of a high-speed underground road for a large 
American city. 

Design of an elevated road for local and express trains. 

Electrification of a large steam railroad center. 

Electrification of a mountain division of a steam railroad. 
Gasoline-electric and straight gasoline cars for light trathe. 

Storage-bat tery car. 

Trackless trolley car. 

Competition of the motor bus and of the ** jitney with city, suburban, 
and interurban railways. 
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The electric truck. 

The electric passenger vehicle. 

The dual power car. 

Electric traction of boats on a ship canal. 

Design and organization of repair shops for a large electric-railway 
system. 

Track , Trolley , Signals. Standardization of the materials, and of the 
methods of operation and maintenance. 

Rail corrugation. 

Continuous rail, electric welding, thermit welding, 

Bond testers. 

Stray currents and prevention of electrolysis. 

Overhead construction in various classes of service. 

Mechanical stresses in trolley wire, in messenger cables, and in the sup¬ 
porting structures; the problem of support on curves. 

The surface-contact system. 

Sectionalization of trolley circuits in freight yards, in large passenger 
terminals, etc. 

Automatic switching. 

Automatic signals. 

The problem of safe and quick dispatching of high-speed roads. 

Rolling Stock. Quick and accurate predetermination of time-speed curves, 
Design of an apparatus for automatic tracing of time-speed curves, 
Resistance to motion of single cars and trains. 

Special equipment of an electric car or locomotive for various tests and 
experiments. 

Single-phase locomotive with an electro-dynamic* converter or with a 
mercury-vapor rectifier. 

The possibilities and limitations of high-tension dircet-currcnt, 1 ruction 
Recuperation of power on electric roads. 

Control of high voltages or of heavy currents in an electric locomotive 
Various types of drive; gears, side-rods, direct drive. 

Electrically controlled air brakes for high-speed roads 




Light sources: proposed standards; new types of electric lamps; posh 
tion and shape of filaments, temperature of operation; color 

tSST- "* °'" tsi ..*— 

Ligh SnL a 0 CCe f°f eS; 0pt ; iCal I )ro I H ‘rtics of diffusing and reflecting media • 
globes, shades, and reflectors for special purposes; - day •' 

glass; means for eliminating glare. y K 

Visual photometry; sensibility of photometers; size of photometric 

, ,? ^ mCdrus for eliminating color different*#*.-. 

standardization of conditions of measurement. ' 


♦Contributed by Professor P. K. Riohtmyer. 
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Physical photometry: the selenium cell; the photoelectric cell; the bolo¬ 
meter; the thermopile; absorbing solutions; photographic methods; 
other chemical methods; new methods. 

Studies in illumination: Survey and criticism of present conditions in 
various types interiors, in streets, etc.; intensity and type of il¬ 
lumination necessary for various purposes; eye fatigue and visual 
acuity as dependent on intensity of illumination, color, and system 
used; design of systems of illumination; illumination calculations. 

Terminology of illuminating engineering. 

Relation of art, architecture, physiology, and psychology to illuminating 
engineering. 

Application of Electric Motors* 

Industries. Agriculture, automobile, bakeries, boiler works, bottling 
works, box factories, breweries, brick factories, broom factories, 
building construction, candy factories, carpet and rug factories, 
cement, clothing, corn mills, cotton mills, cotton oil seed mills, 
creameries, dairies, dye works, flour mills, foundries, freight hand¬ 
ling, glass factories, glove factories, hardware manufacture, har¬ 
ness factories, ice machines, irrigation, knitting factories, laundries, 
lumber mills, machine shops, paper box factories, paper and pulp 
mills, piano factories, pipe mills, planing mills, porcelain factories, 
railways, refrigeration, rubber industry, shoe factories, shoe re¬ 
pairing, soap factories, spice factories, steel mills, stone quarries, 
stove factories, sugar industry, tanneries, textile mills, tile factories, 
tobacco factories, trunk factories, wagon factories, wall paper 
factories, woodworking factories, woolen and worsted mills. 

Classes of Service. Air compressors, blowers, coal cutters, concrete mix¬ 
ers, conveyors, cranes, crushers, dental appliances, dredges, ele¬ 
vators, exhausters, fans, hoists, ice cream freezers, lime kilns, locks, 
pumps, printing presses, rock drills, sewing machines, ship pro¬ 
pulsion, towing machinery, turn-tables, vacuum cleaners, vehicles, 
washi n g machi n es. 

Measuring Instruments and Methods 

General. Study of characteristics, errors, cost of manufacture, etc. of a 
given type of meter. 

Development of a new type to meet competition in price or to avoid 
infringing certain patented features. 

Design of a complete calibrating equipment for a manufacturing con¬ 
cern, an operating company, a testing laboratory, a college, etc. 

Special instruments , such as a double tariff meter, a maximum-demand 
indicator, a volt-ampere meter, an automatic synchronizer, a 
phase displacement meter; instruments, for recording rapidly- 
fluctuating currents and voltages, etc. 

Instrument transformers. Design, methods of calibration, errors, exact 
theory, vector diagrams, etc. 

Extra-Accurate measurement of various quantities used in electrical en¬ 
gineering, viz,, current, voltage, power, resistance, inductance, 


♦Contributed by Mr. 0. 0. Kushmore, 
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capacity, speed, acceleration, slip torque, magnetic properties, 
dielectric properties. 

Analysis of methods, errors, applicability in various cases, new devices 
and new diagrams of connections. 

Magnetic Measurements. Measurement of permeability, core loss and 
retentivity. 

Effect of composition and treatment of steel upon its magnetic proper¬ 
ties. 

Heusler alloys. 

Experimental investigation of distribution of a magnetic field, using an 
analogous condition of flow of heat or electricity through metal, 
or flow of water. 

Detection of flaws in rails by a magnetic method. 

Relays . Overload, underload, and reverse load; over or under-voltage, 
high and low frequency, low power factor. 

Merz-Price and similar selective arrangements. 

Time characteristics, instantaneous, definite time, inverse time, etc. 

Relays for regulating voltage of generators, batteries, feeders, etc. 

Regulation of power factor, frequency, speed, etc. by means of 
relays. 

Relays for submarine telegraphy. 

Radio Transmission* 

Methods for producing damped oscillations for transmission purposes. 

Methods for producing damped oscillations of particularly constant 
amplitude for laboratory measurement purposes. 

Methods for producing undamped or continuous oscillations for trans¬ 
mission purposes. 

Study of radio detectors. 

Study of radio amplifiers. 

Study of the “ beats ” receiver and methods for producing oscillations 
for the same. 

Comparison of “ tikker ” and 11 beats ” receiver for the reception of 
undamped waves. 

Advantages and disadvantages of using the 11 beats receiver for 
damped waves. 

Directive radio communication. Study of the variation of signal in¬ 
tensity with varying wave lengths. Methods of modulating the 
antenna current for radio-telephony. 

Design of a compact portable decremeter. 

Study of radio measuring instruments. 

Design and construction of portable radio sets. 

Design and construction of radio apparatus suitable for instruction and 
demonstration. 

Modern theories of propagation of electromagnetic waves (without 
mathematics). 

Experimental determination of “ radiation resistance." 

Mathematical theory of radio transmission. 

♦Contributed by Mr. C. W. Ballard. 
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Dielectrics 

Experimental study of various insulating materials under various condi¬ 
tions of service. 

Theory of dielectric stresses in two dimensions by means of conjugate 
functions. 

Experimental investigation of distribution of an electrostatic field 
using an analogous condition of flow of heat or electricity through 
metal, or flow of water. 

Surface resistivity. 

Design of high-tension insulators, bushings, transformer insulation, etc. 
Reliability of spark gaps of various shapes. 

Measurement of extra-high voltages. 

Design and construction of a transformer for testing purposes. 

Study of insulating oils; development of a practical and reliable test. 
Compressed gas as electric insulation. 

Miscellaneous Problems 

Agriculture, electricity in. 

Amplifiers for weak currents and voltages. 

Arc phenomena. 

Automobile starting, lighting, ignition. 

Atmospheric electricity, oscillograph study by means of an antenna. 
Circuit breakers. 

Electromagnets. 

Farm lighting and power. 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

Fuses. ......... - 

Heating and cooking; heat accumulators; high-resistivity alloys; 

temperature control; insulation. 

Magnetic separation of iron ores. 

Marine applications of electricity; electric drive of an ocean steamer. 
Pictures, transmission of, by electricity. 

Precipitation of suspended matter; smoke abatement. 

Rectifiers, aluminum, cathode ray, mercury, revolving, vibrating 
contact. 

Safety rules, standardization rules, and standard specifications of 
various associations in this country and abroad; a critical com¬ 
parison. 

Submarine signaling. 

Thermo-electricity, generation directly from fuel. 

Telegraphy, rapid, multiplex, submarine with alternating currents. 
Telephone apparatus for the deaf. 

Telephone transmitters of great power; sensitive telephone receivers 
and relays, phantom circuits. 

Water purification by electricity. 

Welding, electric. 

APPENDIX 

In connection with the suggestion that the A. I. E. E. should 
encourage systematic research under the auspices of its Educa- 
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tional Committee, the following description of the organization 
and work of the Research Committee of the A. S. M. E. is given 
by Mr. R. J. S. Pigott, a member of the committee. 

The object of the Research Committee is to promote the investigation 
of phenomena, operations, or results of experiments concerning funda¬ 
mental laws on which engineering practise is based, and to place such data 
in permanent and basic form. The general committee meets at stated 
intervals to consider suggested research subjects and to appoint sub¬ 
committees to do the actual work of research. Generally, the chairman 
of the sub-committee is a member of the general committee, but not 
necessarily so. The present sub-committees are those on fuel oil, ma¬ 
terials of electrical engineering, safety valves, worm gears, lubrication, 
clinkering of coal, steam flow meters, laboratory systems and methods; 
and a committee on investigation of machine tools is under consideration. 

The chairman and members of the sub-committee either carry on 
research in their particular field, themselves, by cooperation with manu¬ 
facturers, or else have the work done by an interested manufacturer. 
In general, the expense of the research is borne, therefore, by the interested 
parties and not by the society. 

Up to the present time the committee has not presented any final 
reports, but the work on worm gearing is well under way, and also that 
on steam flow meters. As research work is usually lengthy, final reports 
in less than two or three years are not to be expected. As noted in the 
definition of the activities of the committee, the work may .consist in 
some cases merely of collation of existing data and putting them in usable 
form, rather than of original research. 
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Discussion on Suggestions for Electric al Research in 
Engineering Colleges” (Karapktoff), Clkv eland, 
Ohio, June 30 , 1916 . 

J. B. Whitehead: There is truth in what Prof. KarapetoiY 
has to say about the products of research from Germany and 
England. I do not know that it is quite as definite as he would 
imply, but I have in mind the character and form of the publica¬ 
tion of the results of research as given in the Herman and Eng- 
lish periodicals; and the publications ol the Herman and Eng¬ 
lish engineering societies, I think are superior to those of our 
own. I would make a plea here lor a more careful edit ing of the 
publications of our American research. Certainly a comparison, 
particularly of the German publications, with our own will, 
I think, indicate that there is truth in what I say, namely, that 
these publications are better prepared. The precaut ions that arc 
taken in experimental work are better described, and more 
effort is made, and I suppose more careful editing accompanies 
the publication of the results of experiments abroad. 

As regards the special fields of investigation in different 
universities and colleges as related to their particular equipment, 
I do not believe that is a practical suggestion. I think that 
research is a question of men and minds, more than it is of 
equipment and location. I do, however, believe that continu¬ 
ation of a particular subject that has once been started is a 
most prolific and valuable principle to have in mind. It is one, 
fortunately, which results naturally in the course of events 
when a particular line of research develops and a mature student 
or a professor is conducting research, it is most natural that hi* 
should invoke the assistance of the younger men, and the younger 
men's interest is at once attracted, and so the work continues 
naturally. This condition obtains in many places now. 

I believe that the suggestion of prizes for investigations is 
a very good one. We have a number of prizes in this country 
now for conspicuously valuable results of research, but they are, 
I think, usually given as rewards for completed efforts, for more 
mature work. I believe the offering of prizes for work done by 
young men, perhaps before they leave college, would In* a very 
valuable incuntive. 

The suggestion of a Research Committee is not a new one, 
I had in my hand before I left; my office, and expected to bring 
with me, a small pink leaflet, that perhaps some of those present 
will remember. It was headed "Committee on Cooperative 
Research," and I think the date was 1903 or 190*1. That leaflet 
sets forth a number of subjects from which in the minds of the 
Committee profitable results might be obtained. 1 was interested 
to find that a number of the subjects which were suggested in 
that comparatively short list are still to he found in Prof. Kurupe- 
toff’s list. 

I do not think that the list of subjects, such as given by Prof, 
Karapetoff, goes very far in helping the investigator on his way. 
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Fields for study and for investigation are not difficult to point 
out. I have found in my relation to this subject that it is far 
more important, not only to suggest the subject, but to outline 
the attack. It is almost always indispensable that this should 
be done. Obviously, an investigation cannot be attacked in 
any direction without a complete survey of the literature and 
the work which has already been done. It is not possible, 
however, to entrust to a young investigator a study of tlu* litera¬ 
ture and to leave him to work out the lines of his attack. You 
can point out the literature to a student and tell him where to 
go so that he can make a survey of the whole field, but even then 
he cannot digest it. His judgment is not sufficiently matured 
to enable him to decide which are the contributions most valuable 
to the particular line of attack he has in mind. I have found 
much to my discomfort that it is the duty of one who is attempt¬ 
ing to inspire research work to go much' further than to simply 
suggest the subject. It is almost invariably a case of outlining 
the apparatus and the equipment, and generally also ordering it. 

Alan E. Flowers: I think a great many colleges have made 
use of lists of thesis subjects, such as are submitted here, possibly 
not so long, possibly more varied in some cases. Such a list 
has very generally been found to be very useful as a starting 
point, and nothing'that I say later should be constiued as op¬ 
posed to the idea of having such lists, but it is certainly true, as 
Prof. Whitehead has just said, that the most important Unrip 
is, that the list should be supplemented by personal interview 
and by a considerable amount of suggestion'and in some cases of 
instruction. 


. la™ also vei T much interested in the idea which is advanced 
m the paper, of giving prizes for research work. It has alwavs 
fv,* Of great regret to me that the original plan for 
the Edison Medal was not so arranged that the medal would 
„l? ad + e available, m some measure at least, for worthy under¬ 
graduate theses. As I remember the conditions, there was a 
certain age limit, and in addition it was provided that the 
thesis should be entirety the work of one man. In nine, theses 
out of ten, the thesis is the product of two workers. There are 
several reasons for this. One of them is the necessity in a great 
^fn n nPo aSeS ’ P artlculai ; 1 y the case of experimental theses,' for 

hTre hifow' and , as ^ of the question for a student to 

hire his observer he must have a co-worker. This provision 
eliminated most of the theses of any value. 

I think the conditions for such prizes could readily he 
so as to greatly stimulate experimental research wSc Si 1 o -as 
of the undergraduate, and I rather think that there is some m ed 
menUd 1 stlmulatl0n ’ bei r ause the student who conducts an experi- 
pared VitHhebS 815 ! 18 featly handicapping himself as com- 
Pw: tW . e student who conducts almost any other tvne of 

verv sur?m S U ery SUre t0 put in more on the work ' he l 
very sure to have more worry; and he is very unsure to get re- 
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suits that will satisfy anybody. Anything within mason that 
can be done to encourage and help the experimental thesis is. 
in my opinion, worth while doing. 

I am quite sure that, however much 1 would object to an educa¬ 
tional committee or a research committee defining what subjects 
certain places should take, there is a great, good to be obtained 
by getting major lines started at particular places.and endeavor¬ 
ing to make it possible to continue that line ni work at that, 
place. 

The reason I object to the scheme of fastening research 
subjects on places, is that I believe the most important t hiug is 
to keep the door wide open for a large number of individual 
suggestions. Whenever we begin to use the fixed method, what 
might be called the autocratic method, it seems to me we are 
killing off the most valuable and the most useful of the possi¬ 
bilities, that is, the origination of ideas, the origination ot sub* 
jeets, the carrying on of individual work ami tin* encouragement 
of originality. 

Scholarships would help, to a certain extent and possibly 
the most useful thing would be something in the nat ure of imluw 
trial scholarships, made available, not for the undergraduate, but 
for the graduate student. The undergraduate student who shows 
ability in research and has originality, would he encouraged 
by the prize and be might, then very easily be led on to the post¬ 
graduate work of great value. 

I think that great good might come to the Institute from a 
Research Committee. I am a member of t he Research Commit tee 
of the American Society of Mechanical 1 engineers, and I have 
been very greatly impressed by the possibilities ot that com¬ 
mittee's work. 

I feel it would be hardly right, however, to leave this subject 
without saying one more word about “prizes*’ I mean by that, 
compensation. I am afraid that at the present time there has 
come into existence the idea that in research “virtue is ifs own 
reward,“ So far as I can see, the relations between compensa¬ 
tion in research work and compensations for other kinds of 
work is very much to the detriment of the research worker, 
whether he be working in pure science or applied science That 
seems to me a fundamentally wrong condition, ami I think it 
ought not to pass unnoticed. It is not only a question of the 
right of the thing, but also a question of the amount of work 
that might be done. It is a question of the encouragement of 
additional work, I have long had the feeling that there ought 
to be some special form of compensation, besides whatever 
there may be in the way of salary, whatever there may be in 
the way of reputation, that will come to the worker for cacti 
particular thing which he brings out. 1 see no reason why, a 
research worker, who reaches results of value, and allows 
them to be put on the market , should not get royalties, should 
not have the sort of thing granted an independent invention. 
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The large companies ought to give serious consideration to 
granting some special royalty or lump payment for each inven¬ 
tion developed by one of their workers. 

C. E. Skinner: My attitude toward this subject is probably 
quite different from that of the man in the university, as jny 
whole experience has been in connection with a large corporation, 
I have many times been asked by university^ men to suggest 
subjects for research work. I find it a very difficult thing to do, 
because it is hard to outline the surrounding conditions to the 
man undertaking the research. One does not always know the 
facilities at his command, and the large corporation is, as we 
all know, whether you are inside or outside, somewhat jealous 
of the information leading to new things. 

I think that some of the cautions, some of the advice, given 
by Prof. Karapetoff are very good indeed, and I am not sure that 
some of his subjects, shown in the list, are not too large. 1 fre¬ 
quently tell my associates that no matter what a subject is, no 
matter how small it seems to be, if one goes into it completely 
going into literature the first, which should always be done, 
going into the investigation with a view to finding out about 
all that can be found out about a particular tiling tin* subject 
will grow and the interest will grow. 

It very often happens that the by-product of the research 
is of far greater value than the direct result. A research may be 
entirely successful when it proves that the object sought cannot 
be attained. It is very hard for young men, particularly, to 
get that viewpoint, that the proof that a certain thing cannot 
be done in the way he had an idea it could be done is of as much 
value, perhaps, as the doing of the thing he sought, It. practi¬ 
cally always transpires that in the case of doing research of that 
kind there are some by-products which are extremely valuable 
and make very good leads for further research. Having that in 
mind, the suggestion of continuous work on a subject when once 
undertaken is very good. 

I have been very much interested in the last year with 
the attempts of some of the British people in endeavoring to match 
up, if possible, with the German research. This war has brought 
home to the English, as nothing else could possibly do, the de¬ 
sirability of working in advance of anything they have hitherto 
done. I think that ought to come to us in America in the same 
way. We have had a stimulus here in the enormous orders for 
material, and we have had a stimulus in the cutting off of many 
materials which before the war were available, and research 
in industrial lines is going along at a very rapid rate. The Eng¬ 
lish people feel that on account of their having a very large 
number of relatively small corporations, that it may not be pos¬ 
sible for any one of these corporations to carry on the work in 
an entirely satisfactory way. Consequently,‘they arc* talking 
of a co-operative research arrangement which would take in 
the industrial corporation, the university, and whoever else 
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might be interested. There is a germ of thought there for us, 
that some sort of co-operation is desirable-. 

It is not easy for-the industrial corporations to line up on tins 
matter of research, on account of the fact; that most industrial 
corporations in this country depend for their business on the 
protection Riven by patents. Patent protection, as we all know, 
is a difficult enough matter as it now stands, without hawng 
the added difficulty of the suggestion proposed, that is. the te- 
search being made by the corporation, andthen the idea de\ elopul, 
patented by some one outside, with no control by the corpoia- 
tion resulting. If our business is founded on patent. protection, 
then we must have control, and while the work ot the university 
can be of great assistance, it is difficult to t ie t hat up in a satis¬ 
factory way with the control that must be had by the mdustn.il 

corporation. , , t 4 

I have stated on a number of occasions, that it was a stianu 
to have the eciuipnicnt which is possessed bv many ot t he uni¬ 
versities, idle three hundred and sixty out oi the three bundled 
and sixty-five days of the year, when many companies would 
have been glad, if they could get possession <>t that eijmpntent, 
to use it three hundred days in the year and make it efficient. 
It is too much like the farm machinery which is used, tor. let 
us say, one week of the year, and the rest ot the year it stands 
out in’the weather. There is any quantity of such equipment 
in the technical universities of the country winch ouyht to hr 
efficiently used and used throughout the greater part ot the year. 

Just what arrangement can bo made lor accomplishing 1 his de¬ 
sirable result of cooperation between t he corporation, wlurh must 
use the results, and the individual research worker, either under- 
graduate or post-graduate, I am not sun*. I have worked out 
a few individual eases, hut. more with a view of tmmmp, research 
men than any hope that the work in the school would he 1 ) 
productive, so far as actual researches were coneeined, As a 
training for research men, it has proven very valuable. 

F. C. Caldwell: It does seem that some kind of co-operation 
between the various engineering colleges where thesis work, 
both undergraduate and graduate, is being done, would be \ei\ 
desirable. We must all feel the lack of effectiveness that we 
experience in connection with much ot this woik. Along t'•* 
line of what Mr. Skinner has said, we, have to remembci th.it the 
primary object of undergraduate research, is not the piodtu rioit 
of valuable results, but the training of men, who are largely 
beginners, so far as this kind of work is concerned. 

What is needed is some kind of clearing house between the 
various institutions to help in avoiding unnecessary duplication 
of work. In some cases, especially with undergraduate work, 
recognised duplication is a j^ood thing, on account of the checking 
of the results obtained, This also would be facilitated by such 

an arrangement. . 

One other point is perhaps sti^esied in one of l rofcssoi 
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Karapetoff’s items, the desirability of selection of the men who 
are to do undergraduate research. We try to guide men who 
seem to have no talent for investigation, and no very great inter¬ 
est in it, into other kinds of thesis work. We give them a design 
or a compilation, and thus reserve the energy of the instructing 
force and the equipment for the few men who seem to give prom¬ 
ise of really accomplishing something in the way of research 
and of really gaining something by the training which their work 
along this line will give them. 

E. E. F. Creighton: I think the most valuable suggestions 
regarding research work were given by our President in his 
address at the opening of the Convention a few days ago. This 
whole question, especially the educational side, is of the utmost 
importance. There is not the slightest possibility at the present 
time that we can have too much research taught. More theses 
should be written, beginning with a student’s freshman year. 
Progress is dependent mostly upon research and invention. 
The idea seems to have gone around that the inventor has 
an especially fine mind, that he was born clever. I think it is 
a misconception. There are degrees of ability shown in lawyers, 
mechanics, doctors, engineers, inventors, and so on. It is not 
a question of relative ability in these several activities, but train¬ 
ing. Research and invention come from the suitable concomitant 
attitude of mind or view-point. Invention can be taught as 
readily and as certain of results as any of the professions. A 
definite course of educational work could be laid out, I believe, 
which would produce inventors by thousands. Most of the 
training in life, from infancy, is opposed to the production of 
inventors. It is too much to discuss at this time but, briefly put, 

I believe inventors would appear in numbers if everybody would 
give the mental attention they now apply to “What will people 
think of me if I do? ” to “What will nature do for me if I do?” 

To show the results of the attitude of mind I wish to draw a 
contrast. In a big organization they have their work divided 
into many different departments. Two of these are Sales Depart¬ 
ment and Invention or Research Department. The attitude of 
the mind of a salesman is such that he could not possibly invent. 
The attitude of mind of the inventor is such that he makes an 
extremely poor salesman. The salesman must always look to 
the attractive points, the advantageous points of the things he 
has to sell. These are known colloquially as the “talking points.” 
He must so impress the purchaser. On the other hand, the 
research man or inventor must skim over the things that go right 
and he must worry himself night and day about the little things 
™g. Start an inventor out in the sales business, 
and he will tell the prospective customer all the things that are 
wrong about the apparatus rather then the things that go right. 

-Before the war started, we had an organization of advanced 
students m industrial work, and it fell to my lot to take these 
students, who were all graduates of colleges, for two, three, or 
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six months and use them in the laboratory. I have had many 
illuminating experiences. I got far enough in this work to be 
able to tell, with a fair degree of certainty, where a man came 
from simply by watching how he went at his work. One illus¬ 
tration-three men were independently given a problem, and I 
was unable to see them again for two days. The first man went 
to the University library where he combed the shelves for infor¬ 
mation on the subject. It happened to be an investigation of a 
new type of protective apparatus. He reported that he was 
sorry that he was away from the big libraries where he could 
consult the authorities. (Incidently there were no authorities 
on this subject.) The second man was of a mathematical turn, 
and he sat down with a pencil and got his fundamental equation 
started, and attempted to solve the problem by differential 
equations. He had landed at the point where he had an expres¬ 
sion that he could not solve. The third man did not think 
about looking up published material, and tried no mathematics, 
but he went into the shop and commenced to make up a device 
to try out. 

Now, of these three men, the first one was educated in Paris, 
and like the French, venerated the authorities in science. That 
was his view-point. The second man was educated in one of 
our best eastern colleges, where they do a great deal of still 
thinking and a great deal of mathematical work, and although 
his tastes, as I found subsequently, were such as to allow him 
to do experimental work, he had been trained to immobile think¬ 
ing. The third man was from the good old wooly West where 
they have not formed the habit of looking up the subject or refer¬ 
ring to some authority. It seems to me that “try it” is the funda¬ 
mental need in all research work. 

Some time ago I had the pleasure of giving some young men 
a chance to train themselves for invention. To help me prove my 
point, I found that as soon as they got the view-point of the inven¬ 
tor they could invent on short notice. I remember one instance, 
where two of them made three inventions in ten minutes. All 
of these inventions did not ripen into patents, but, nevertheless, 
they caught the view point and invented. 

We often hear discouraging remarks made to young investiga¬ 
tors stating that they are beginning to investigate before they 
have had any training. It is a great mistake to assume that one 
must be familiar with current scientific facts before beginning 
to investigate independently—very much book knowledge is 
liable to be an overwhelming handicap and a damper to one’s 
enthusiasm. The kindergarten is the place to begin investigation 
and invention. The work of Mari Montesorri is one of the best 
illustrations of this theory. If her methods could be carried 
along through the grammar schools and the colleges the scientific 
world would move forward in leaps and bounds. 

In the university world I know of one professor who, I think, 
has the proper view-point for training investigators. Professor 
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Sanford of Stanford University started his work, and is still 
carrying it on, in the face of a great deal of opposition. In his 
course in physics he took away the books from the students and 
gave them a lot of simple apparatus to work with and set them 
at it. The criticisms of his methods, especially by the engineering 
students, were—I can characterize them in one expression— 
‘‘If I were a Faraday, I could get something out of that course/" 
That is a great mistake. Every investigator must have a start. 
I have been surprised at the young fellows who have worked 
with me, who have made an investigation, gathered their data, 
and then not knowing what to do with it, have gone to some book 
to find out what it might mean. 

As a last proof that my theory is correct, I will cite the case 
of the Italian janitor in our laboratory, whom I set to work on 
research work. He has embarrassing moments with his arith¬ 
metic and spelling, but nimble fingers and an active mind are 
gathering in much useful data. 

D. D. Ewing: It seems to me the trend of the discussion 
has been mostly along the line of invention. I think that there 
is a great deal of research work that can be carried on in a 
university, that does not have anything to do with invention. 
Research work on subjects like the one which forms the basis of 
the paper following this one, “Tractive Resistances to a Motor 
Delivery Wagon on Different Roads and at Different Speeds/" 
is a fair example of what I have in mind. Traffic studies 
relating to the transportation of passengers, the delivery of 
freight, the relation of traffic to schedules and car routing, 
and great variety of other engineering economic subjects are 
fruitful lines of research, the work on which can be carried on in 
universities as well as anywhere else. We should not get it into 
our heads that the only kind of research work is the research 
work which leads to invention. 

Regarding the alignment of research work in universities and 
colleges, I think that that depends on whether the research 
work is being done for the purpose of pure research and the 
results which come from such research, or whether it is being 
done for the purpose of training young men. 

I object to spoon-feeding the students. Too much alignment 
and guidance are not good for the student. The primary function 
of the university, in my opinion, is to train men and not to get 
definite results in research work. Such results, however, as we 
do get I think should be recorded where they may be available 
to all, and that, to me, is the crux of Prof. Karapetoff’s paper. 

I desire to say a word regarding another line of research mentioned 
m Prof. Karapetoff s paper, namely, that of library researches. 
Such work, I believe, can be carried on in the university to better 
advantage than in the factories of manufacturing companies, 
or by engineers, or by the research men of operating companies 
because of the library facilities that are available to university 
men. I think that one of our great difficulties, at least at Purdue 
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University, is to get men to do library research. The students 
all want to do experimental research. Prof. Flowers indicated 
that he had some difficulty the other way. I feel, however, 
there is a great field for university research along that line. 
As has been pointed out in the paper a resume of the various lines 
of thought and scientific endeavor would be very useful, and this 
could be carried on by the universities. 

Practicing engineers could co-operate in a very helpful manner 
with the university research men in the suggestion of subjects 
which are along economic or other lines not leading to invention. 
I readily appreciate Dr. Skinner’s statement regarding the matter 
of invention. I can see why the manufacturing companies 
would not care to have such research carried on in the univer¬ 
sities, but, on the other hand/all those researches which do not 
lead to invention could be carried on in co-operation with opera¬ 
ting companies, and I think a great deal of value would result 
from it. Further the research work in this country would be 
greatly stimulated if we had a little better cooperation between 
the parties interested in such work. 

C. Francis Harding: 1 wish to bring up one or two points 
concerning which I am, to some extent, in opposition to the author 
of the paper, particularly with regard to the question of prizes. 
I do not believe that a monetary prize or any other prize is 
going to develop research men or induce them to take up re¬ 
search investigations in the university. I think possibly that some 
prestige, some honor, which might be conferred on such a man, 
possibly some recognition by the Institute such as the publishing 
of the paper, or that which the Engineering Society of Western 
Pennsylvania oilers in connection with its thesis investigations 
would be far preferable to holding out a prize of $25 or $50, 
whatever it might be, for the man who would carry on the best 
research investigation.The latter would take on the form which 
the university degree assumes for such men who are working to 
get the sheepskin only, and not for the training which the sheep¬ 
skin represents. 

I do not believe, to take up another question treated in the 
paper, that it is necessary for the Institute or any other body 
to suggest subjects. Any live man who is connected with a 
university, talking half an hour with an engineer of a manufactur¬ 
ing company, or of a public utility corporation, can find readily 
a large number of subjects which are available and worthy of 
research investigation, and which his institution is best fitted 
to undertake. Such may have either a practical bearing, 
or possibly some value as an invention. 

I feel that any action which the Institute may be able to take 
such as appointing a Research Committee or along any other 
line which will lead towards further co-operation between the 
universities and the men of the manufacturing companies and 
the utilities interested in research, will be to the mutual advantage 
of the student, the universities and ultimately we hope, to the 
manufacturing companies and the Institute as well. 
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N. S. Diamant: We may disagree with Prof. KarapetofT as to 
specific suggestions made in the paper, but I think we shall all 
agree that it is high time that universities raise their standards 
of scholarship and research and do their share along with the 
industrial corporations. It may not be exaggerating the impor¬ 
tance of the subject to say that it will prove a national calamity 
if they do not. 

Research is not something as mechanical as a glance at the 
paper may suggest, and in regard to it we may well refer to 
President Carty’s address and abide by his advice and some of 
his suggestions. 

The average standard of scholarship and research at present 
is very low—considering the universities all over the country— 
and the author seems well justified in using the expression 
“superficial undergraduate thesis” with emphasis on superficial. 

In regard to the quantity and quality of work that has been 
done so far in the United States and in Europe—as I would 
add Switzerland, France, Belgium, etc., to the countries men¬ 
tioned by the author—I am afraid both Mr. Whitehead' and 
Prof. Karapetoff are right in their comparison—the European 
work in general seems to be more thorough, and to be published 
in a more scholarly form, not only from a technical point of view 
but literary as well. 

J. J. Carty: The distinction which I made in my paper be¬ 
tween pure scientific research and industrial research is a dis¬ 
tinction which I think should be borne in mind all of the time 
in considering questions such as these. I have frequently heard 
during the discussion here, the term “research,” employed as 
though it meant but one thing. It really means two ihings, 
There is pure scientific research and industrial scientific research, 
and the necessity for this distinction is well illustrated when we 
come to discuss the ethics of publication as applied to the two 
cases. 

. Pure scientific research is conducted for the purpose of extend¬ 
ing the boundaries of knowledge and publication is one of the 
goals. It is ethical to publish these results; it would be unethical 
not to do so. 


When it comes to industrial research the ethics of the ease 
are different. The industrial scientist is employed by a manu¬ 
facturer or other client to make a scientific investigation at ins 
expense and for his benefit. It would be unethical for the indus¬ 
trial scientific research worker to publish the results of Ins 
investigation until his client gives him permission to do so: 

I s ’ client has determined to his own satisfaction 

that he will not be injured by the publication. 

There is no obligation whatever upon the manufacturer to 
give out to his competitors scientific information obtained at 
his expense and for his benefit. The manufacturer embodies the 
results of his scientific investigations in practical form and 
benefits the public through the improved product which he pro- 
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vides. Almost invariably, however, the results of industrial 
scientific investigation are published in due course, as a rule this 
publication being in the form of an issued patent, which is the 
method adopted by our form of government to take the place 
of trade secrets. I am told, however, that there is such a thing 
as property in trade secrets and if you will read the remarkable 
paper by Mr. Frederick P. Fish on “The Ethics of Trade Secrets/’ 
you will find there a great deal of interesting and curious infor¬ 
mation upon this subject. - 

The question as to whether our universities or technical 
schools should undertake industrial scientific research is a large 
one which is now being carefully studied by many who are inter¬ 
ested in the subject. It is certain that if the technical schools 
are to carry industrial research work to the point of taking prob¬ 
lems from the manufacturer and solving them for pay, the manu¬ 
facturer will insist upon a contract with the university whereby 
the publication of the results will be forbidden until such time 
as he is protected by issued patents, or for other reasons concludes 
that his interests will not suffer by the publication. 

I do not wish to imply that there is no place for industrial 
research in the universities or technical schools. This question 
is now being seriously studied. I hope it will be found that there 
will be a great deal that they can do. I hope to see spring up 
near the universities large industrial research laboratories and 
if it is found that they can be successfully associated with the 
universities, all the better. 

In any event, as soon as our manufacturers have awakened 
to the importance of industrial scientific research, I believe 
industrial laboratories will spring up everywhere and that the 
universities and technical schools will find it difficult to graduate 
in sufficient numbers, men trained in t he rigorous methods of 
the pure scientist to carry on the work of industrial research. 

D. H. Braymer; I was interested in the remark of one of the 
speakers, comparing American journals with foreign journals. 
I think I have an explanation. It is hardest to obtain the results 
of research work from professors and universities themselves. 
It is next easiest to get it from the manufacturing companies, 
and it is easiest of all to get it from the research departments 
of the operating companies. Operating engineers interested 
in new developments are always glad to tell what they have done, 
why they have done it, and what they are going to do. 1 can 
see no reason why there should not be the same attitude toward 
a publication on the part of the universitiesandt liemamifa<'tnrers. 

A. A. Nims: We are thinking today in terms of the nation rather 
than in terms of the individual. Five of the national engineering 
societies are just completing an important step in the prepared¬ 
ness program upon which the country has entered. It is, there¬ 
fore, appropriate and significant that we have brought to our 
attention, as convincingly as Professor KarapetolT has done, 
another service wherein the same societies, with others, can ren- 
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der effective aid in furthering that larger preparedness for 
national co-operation of which military readiness should be an 
incidental phase. 

Scientific research has not been regarded with that degree 
of respect by those who might devote their talents to it, nor 
has such reliance been placed upon it by those who might use its 
results, as has been accorded it elsewhere. The writer has a 
distinct recollection of the distaste and dissatisfaction with 
which senior thesis was regarded at the engineering college from 
which he graduated. The fellows looked upon thesis work as “not 
practical,” i . e. unrelated to the work they expected to take up 
after graduation, or else themselves unfitted to accomplish 
results commensurate with the effort expended. Hence the 
majority of them considered there were other more profitable 
uses for their time, and since senior thesis has been made electi ve 
few take it. 

The business firms that are able to maintain adequate equip¬ 
ments for effective research are vastly outnumbered by those'who 
are unable, and who acquire their new technical information by 
accident or by appealing to some outside agency for the solution 
of special pressing problems. Occasional, unrelated research, 
inspired by sporadic inquiries, is more expensive, less effective 
and commands less confidence than well-organized, well-directed, 
continued effort. The economics of a high load factor applies 
to a plant for scientific research in the same manner, though not 
to the same degree, that it does to a plant for producing electric 
energy. 

With research encouraged and coordinated throughout the 
country students would gradually take a different attitude 
toward their first encounter with such work. 1 nquiries <m various 
subjects would be referred to the best authority, securing the 
most reliable information in the shortest time. 
i possible that one of the greater and more lasting 

benefits of the present commercial activity under limited sup¬ 
plies of materials may be found to lie in the fact, that it opened 
our eyes to the incompleteness of our scientific and technical 
knowledge and compelled us to take systematic means to extend 

“3 therefore, greatly to be hoped that Professor Karapetoffs 
suggestions may lead to constructive action along the linen 
pointed, out. 

orit!nafTtVi Gra / : ^ tec, ? nical P reKS iw not able to obtain 
o iginal articles from the universities because the universities 

are not turning out good stuff. Most of the research that Is 

res2rch IS abiht er b Sl Cause there is * hick of men of 

3? and because the men available arc not properly 

guided. The large corporations take the best of the men anil 
some of those that are left become teachers. 

fo PrL° ngmal T 0r] f done in raost of our schools does not begin 

andT?s a norS. a that Tf manufacturing TmpS 

cl it is not because of lack of equipment. What, we need 
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rather is men like Kelvin of Glasgow, Thomson of Cambridge 
and Arnold of Karlsruhe to guide our graduate schools, but such 
men do not seem to develop in our universities. 

One of the speakers considered it inadvisable to offer prizes 
for research. I have seen how two prizes offered to engineers 
for public speaking have set a whole senior class to work by 
giving direction to its thought. 

Prof. Karapetoff is right when he insists on the schools limit¬ 
ing themselves to one or two subjects rather than spreading 
their energy over a large number of disconnected subjects. 
Only by years of work in a given field can results be obtained 
that are of great value, and only in this way can the work be 
carried on from year to year with instructors always coming 
and going. 
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TRACTIVE RESISTANCES TO A MOTOR DELIVERY 
WAGON ON DIFFERENT ROADS AND AT DIFFERENT 

SPEEDS 


BY A. E. KEN NELLY AND O. R. SCHURIG 


Abstract of Paper 

Tn this paper is given a complete report on an investigation 
of tractive resistances of urban roads to a motor delivery wagon 
equipped with solid rubber tires. The “ tractive resistance ” 
as used in this paper, includes still-air resistance, but does not in¬ 
clude wind resistance and the resistances internal to the truck. 
The test truck is fully described with its driving mechanism and 
the storage battery which supplied the motive power. The 
investigation involved test runs over definite lengths of road, 
at measured truck speeds, to determine the gross battery output 
during these runs; and laboratory tests to determine the overall 
efficiency of the truck between battery terminals and rear-wheel 
treads at speeds and loads corresponding to the road tests. The 
results included in the paper are (1) overall efficiency of truck 
mechanism and (2) tractive resistances of a number of typical 
urban roads. The components of tractive resistance for a typical 
road are also given. 


1 I ’HE INVESTIGATION herein described was carried on in 
* the Research Division of the Electrical Engineering De¬ 
partment, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, during 
the year 1915, under a fund contributed for researches on motor 
trucks, 

Object of the Research. The object of this research was to 
determine the resistance, including air resistance, offered 
to an electric truck, by level urban roads of different surface 
varieties, at standard truck speeds not exceeding 25 km. (15.5 
miles) per hour. For this purpose, the output of the storage 
battery on a test truck was measured, for both directions of 
travel, over standard road beds, at different controller speeds. 
Prom this output were deducted all the corresponding electrical 
and mechanical losses in the truck mechanism, as determined 
by laboratory tests. The remainder of the output was conse¬ 
quently attributed to (1) road- (2) air- and (3) wind-resistance. 
The wind resistance was eliminated by averaging the results for 
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both directions of running, leaving as the final result the sum 
of the road and air resistances. 

By "road resistance” is meant the horizontal force required 
to pull the truck, assumed as internally frictionless, over the 
horizontal road, in the absence of air. By "air resistance” 
is meant the horizontal force on the truck required to overcome 
the resistance of the air, assumed as quiescent in the absence of 
the truck. By "wind resistance” is meant the horizontal force 
on the truck necessary to overcome the resistance of the wind 
velocity, or that velocity of the air with respect to the ground 
which exists in the absence of the truck. 


The Test Truck 

Through the courtesy of the manufacturer, a 10004b. (450- 
kgO worm-drive, single-reduction electric truck, or delivery 
wagon, was placed at the disposal of the Research Division for 
the purposes of the test. A picture of this truck is given in Fig. 1. 
Its specifications are as follow: 


Load capacity 1000 lfi. (450 kg.) equipped with one 


motor. 

Overall length of frame.4280 mm. 

Width of frame. 890 mm . 


Wheel base (i. e. distance between centers 
of front and rear wheels, when front 


d-c. series 

168} in. 
35 in. 


^and rear axles are parallel)...2730 mm. 107| in. 

W heel gage..1470 mm. 58 in. 

The total weight of the truck, including motor, battery and 
body, but without load or passengers, was 4200 1b. (1910 kg.). 
Each of the four wheels was equipped/with one solid-rubber 
demountable tire (manufactured for this type of delivery wagon) 
rated at 36 in. by 2} in. (91.5 cm. by 6.35 cm.), and actually 
measuring about 35 in. (89 cm.) tread diameter, and 2J in. 
(6.35 cm.) width of base. The brakes were of the internal expand¬ 
ing type on each rear wheel. 


. A cross sectl0n of the rear wheel, showing bearings and tire, 
is seen m Fig. 2. Fig. 3 is a drawing of side and front elevations 
ot the truck. This type of electric truck is commonly used for 
city and suburban parcel-delivery service. 

The transmission system was of the shaft type, the speed ' 
reduction between motor and rear wheels being accomplished 
by a single worm with worm wheel, i. the motor shaft is 
extended, through two universal joints, U (Fig. 3), which allow 

!;;r g T P “ dUe t0 l0ad and im P act > to the worm W 
(hig. 4). Through W, the rotation is transmitted to the worm- 








V"\^m933b{2p. 
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T demountable solid-rubber motor tire, rated at UU in. by 24 in. (915 mm. by 03.5 mm.) 
S steel band 
/• bent felloe 
U" wheel with 12 spoke;; 

H brake drum, containing internal-expanding brake (details not shown). 
r tapered roller bearing:; 

H hub cap 
;t rear-wheel axle 
C approximate scale. 
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wheel R, (Fig. 4), which makes one revolution for every nine 
of the worm, or of the motor. In order to transmit the motive 
power to both wheels, and yet permit them to revolve at dif¬ 
ferent speeds, the differential gear is provided, which consists 



Fig. 4—Section 

IV worm 


through Differential Gear 
Tr'uck 


FOR 


Worm-Drive 


R worm wheel; ratio of worm to worm-wheel =9:1 
SS gears attached to worm-wheel R 


b» bevel gears meshing with gg and connected to 
rr tapered roller bearings 


sections of 


rear-wheel shaft 


fi “f! T b6Vel g6arS gg ' ca P able of revolving about axes 
fixed to he worm wheel R ; the small gears gg mesh with the 
two bevel gears bb, of which one is fixed to the right-hand section 
and the other to the left-hand section of the reafaxle The 
corresponding shaft bearings of the roller-bearing type are rr. 
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Driving Motor and Controller. The electric motor if, Fig. 3, 
has the following specification: No. 282,6(36, E20, W 2, 
32 amperes, 60 volt, 1200 rev. per min. The manufacturer's 
test data for this type of motor are given in Fig. 5. 



Fits. Manufacturers’ Characteristic Curves for Automobile 

Motor 

00 volts—32 amperes—1200 rev. ju.*r min.—-the two senas OoM wintlintfs are onmuH*U‘<i 
in parallel with eaeh olhui 


Forward 

4 3 2 1 12 



Connections 

The controller is of the following description; Type S-35, 
Form A. It is of the drum type, having four forward and two 
reverse speeds. 

The connection diagram of the controller and motor is given 
in Fig. 6. 
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The operation of the controller is as follows: 

'“Forward, point 1. Fields 1 and 2 in series, all starting re¬ 
sistance in series with armature and fields. 

•Forward, point 2. Fields 1 and 2 in series, all starting re¬ 
sistance short circuited. 

Forward, point 3. Fields 1 and 2 in series, but shunted by 
resistance R 2 

Forward, point 4. Fields 1 and 2 in parallel, starting resist¬ 
ance not used. 

Storage Battery. The battery consisted of 60 Type A-6 cells 
of the regular nickel-iron type, with a rated discharge capacity 
of 225 ampere-hours. The normal charge and discharge rate 
is 45 amperes, and the normal period of charge is seven hours 



HOURS CHARGE OR DISCHARGE AT NORMAL RATE 

Pig. 7— Manufactures’ Curves of Terminal Voltage per Cell 
during Charge and Discharge at Normal Rate for Alkaline 
Storage Battery 


at this rate. Fig. 7 gives the manufacturer’s curves of terminal 
voltage per cell during charge and during discharge, in each case 
at the normal rate of 45 amperes. The average discharge volt¬ 
age per cell is approximately 1.2 volts. The battery was placed 
in two compartments, one being 23 in. by 18 in. (58 cm. by 46 
cm.) and 15 in. (38 cm.) deep with 15 cells at C, Fig 3- another 
being 40 in. by 31 in. (102 cm. by 79 cm.) and 15 in. (38 cm ) 
deep, with 45 cells at B, (Fig. 3.) 


The entire battery with solution, trays and connections 
weighs approximately 1200 lb. (550 kg.) 

*R e verse, point 1, same as forward point T, except that direction of 
current through senes fields is reversed. 


Reverse, point 2, same as forward point 2, 
current through series fields is reversed. 


except that direction of 
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Experimental Procedure 

The tests made were of two kinds; namely, 

(1) Road tests, over selected measured lengths of road, at 
different measured truck speeds, to determine the gross battery 
output. 

(2) Laboratory tests, to determine the overall efficiency be¬ 
tween battery terminals and rear-wheel treads, at speeds and 
loads corresponding to the road tests. 

Road Tests. The resistance (excluding air-resistance) offered 
by a level roadbed to a moving truck, depends upon 

(1) The surface quality; i. e., the smoothness, hardness and 
resilience of the road surface. 

(2) The size of wheel and tire quality; i. e. t the dimensions, 
smoothness, hardness and resilience of the tire tread. 

(3) The speed of the vehicle. 

(4) The load or weight of the vehicle. 

(5) The construction of the vehicle, i. e. } whether with or 
without springs. 

In these tests variations in (2) and (5) were eliminated, by 
using the same vehicle and the same type and size of wheel and 
tire throughout, which fairly represent standard average con¬ 
ditions for half-ton truck service. 

In order to investigate the effects of road surface quality on 
tractive resistance, stretches of nearly level typical urban roads 
were selected, with the aid of records in the Boston City Engineers 
office. Runs were made with the truck over each selected 
stretch of road, at nearly constant speed by controller, and suc¬ 
cessively in both directions for each controller point, thus cover¬ 
ing the range of speeds afforded by the controller. The effect of 
load in the vehicle, upon the tractive resistance, was also tried 
in a few cases. 

The technique of the tests was as follows: Previous to the 
first test of the day, the car storage battery was fully charged. 
The car crew consisted of one driver and two observers. The 
driver confined his attention to steering the car, while running 
at constant controller position. If the driver had to change 
the controller position, or apply the brakes, during the run, the 
run was repeated. 

The first observer was stationed on the front seat, beside the 
driver, and noted the stop-watch times of start and finish, as 
well as the readings of the speedometers during the run. 

The second observer was stationed in the body of the truck, 
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and continuously took readings of voltage and current at battery 
terminals, by calibrated measuring instruments; these in¬ 
struments being supported on cushions to minimize their vibra¬ 
tion. The positions of these instruments in the battery circuit 
are indicated in Fig. 6 at A and V. 

The start and finish for each stretch of road were marked off 
by chalk, or other clearly visible lines, drawn across the roadway. 
The car was always set in motion at a suitable distance behind 
the starting line, so as to reach approximately steady speed 
when this line was crossed. A stop-watch was started by the 
first observer at this moment. It was stopped by the same obser¬ 
ver at the moment when the front wheels of the car crossed the 
finish line. The reading of the stop-watch was thus the time of 
the run. 

The length of the run between start and finish lines was 
determined by means of a tape line. The runs varied in length 
from 400 ft. (120 m.) to 2600 ft. (790 m.) 

Wherever the grades of the test stretches were not obtained 
from the city maps, they were measured directly, on special 
days, by the car observers, with surveyors’ level and rod, in 
the regular way. 

For each controller speed, the car was run three times in 
each direction, over the test section, in immediate succession. 
By this method of running in alternate directions over the same 
section, the effect of wind on car resistance was approximately 
eliminated, on the assumption that if a wind was blowing, it 
was uniform in velocity, and tended to exert a uniform pressure 
on the car, wdiether the latter was running with it or against it. 
No heavy windstorms occurred during the period selected for 
the tests. The arithmetical mean of the road resistances, as 
measured at nearly constant speeds in opposite directions, was 
assumed to eliminate the effect of wind velocity. 

A further correction, namely that due to the change of kinetic 
energy inparted to the vehicle, between start and finish, became 
necessary, because the speed was not absolutely constant dur¬ 
ing the run; i. e., a slight retardation or acceleration took place 
over the test stretch, in spite of the fact that the controller was 
not changed, that roads of uniform grade were selected, and 
also that the truck was started as far in advance of the mark 
as was practicable. The energy imparted to a truck which is 
accelerating includes not only that necessary to overcome its 
internal and external resistances, but also that definite amount 
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of energy which is required to produce the acceleration. The 
latter portion of energy is known to be equal to 


L E 

2 g 


( V 2 2 -*'l 2 ) 


kg.-m. 


where W is the mass accelerated (kg.), v 2 and Vi being the veloc¬ 
ities in m. per sec. at end and at beginning of the run, respec¬ 
tively; g is the mean constant of acceleration due to gravity, 
i.e ., 9.81 m. per sec. This energy was subtracted from the 
total energy imparted to the truck. The importance of this 
correction and the method of its application in a typical case may 
be seen from Table III. 

Table I contains a sample set of observations made in a par¬ 
ticular run in alternate directions over a test section. 

Laboratory Tests. In order to determine the truck-mechan¬ 
ism overall efficiency, from storage-battery terminals to tire 
treads, as already referred to, the car was taken into the Lowell 
laboratory, the rear wheels raised from the ground, and belted 
each to a load-generator. The motor was then operated through 
the controller, at a number of speeds, the power being delivered 
to the load-generators and measured over a considerable range 
of speeds and outputs. Fig. 8 gives a photographic view of the 
test arrangement. The car B-9335 is shown, with its rear axle 
supported on I-beams. The rear wheels are belted to two similar 
5 h.p. d-c. generators Gi(E>, loaded by banks of adjustable 
la-la resistors R. Pig. 9 gives a diagram of the electrical test 
connections. 

The speed of the rear wheels, in these laboratory tests, was 
measured by means of the magneto m (Fig. 8), belted to one of 
the wheel brake drums. It was also checked by means of the 
magneto M coupled to one of the load generators G\. In order 
to ensure equality in speeds of the two truck wheels, under test 
conditions, so that the load might be equally divided between 
them, and that the conditions might correspond to those when the 
car runs on a straight path, a slip counter c was inserted between 
the two generator shafts, so as to indicate, by the flashing of a 
light, if their speeds materially differed. 

The load generators were separately excited. Their output 
was measured by d-c. voltmeter P, and ammeters A\ A 2 , Fig. 9, 
in their respective circuits. Separate tests were made on the 
load generators G\ Gs t to determine their mechanical and elec¬ 
trical armature losses, under different load conditions. These 
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losses added to the outputs, gave the total generator inputs sup¬ 
plied through the driving belts. 

The losses in the two driving belts B x B 2} Fig. 8, were approx¬ 
imately determined by taking two successive light load tests, 
first with the regular heavy leather belts shown in Fig. 8, and 
next with special light cotton belts of negligible power loss, 
but of very limited transmitting capacity. The difference be¬ 
tween the inputs, in these two tests, measured the power con¬ 
sumed in the leather belts; because the other losses in the two 
tests were the same. 

The friction losses in the front wheels (about 70 watts total), 
were also measured by belting them to the rear wheels through 

light belts in special tests. 
No allowance was made for 
any possible increase in 
wheel-bearing friction under 
increased gravitational pres¬ 
sures; but since all the 
wheels had roller axle bear¬ 
ings, such extra friction losses 
were probably very small. 

The sum of the load-gen¬ 
erator outputs, the armature 
losses, and belt losses, was 
taken as the car output at 
rear-wheel treads, at various 
measured inputs. 

A detailed quantitative analysis of these various losses appears 
in the next section. 

Results of Tests 

Although the primary object of this research has been a deter¬ 
mination of tractive resistances to an electric truck, under the 
conditions previously defined; yet, incidentally the tests have 
furnished results of practical value of the overall efficiency from 
battery terminals to wheel treads of this type of electric car, 
under normal operating conditions. 

Overall Efficiency of Driving Mechanism. A summary of 
typical data obtained in one of the laboratory tests is given 
in Table II. The first column gives the output in watts at the 
battery terminals, determined from the simultaneous readings of 
a calibrated voltmeter and ammeter, F, A, Fig. (>. Column 
II gives peripheral wheel speeds in km. per hr. and in miles 



Pig, 9—Diagram of Connections 
F O R I ) KT E R MIN A T10 N O F T ES'I T K V C K 
Over-All Efficiency by Means of 
Load Generators G\ and G % 

USaeh generator wens belted to one of the 
rear truck-wheels 
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per hr., derived from the voltage readings of magnetos M } m, 
Fig. 8. Column III gives the total generator output as deter¬ 
mined by simultaneous readings of calibrated instruments V, A i 
and'-4 2 , Fig. 9. Columns IV, V and VI itemize the following 
losses: (IV) armature copper losses (watts) in generators G \ G 2 , 
as obtained by resistance measurements of armatures, and from 

the observed armature currents 
(ammeters A\ A 2 , Fig. 9.); (V) 
stray-power losses (watts) in 
generators Gi G 2 , as determined 
from special stray-power tests, 
already referred to; (VI) belt 
losses; i.e., frictions in both driv¬ 
ing belts B 1 and F 2 , as deter¬ 
mined by special belt-loss tests, 
already mentioned. Column VII 
gives the sum of the losses in 
columns III, IV, V and VI. 
Column VIII gives the equiva¬ 
lent output of truck on road, as 
obtained by subtracting from 
the watts tabulated in. column 
VII, 66 watts for average front- 
wheel friction, the latter as de¬ 
termined by the special front- 
wheel friction-loss test already 
mentioned. The last column 
kilowatts output at battery terminals gives the overall emciency ox 
Pig. 10—Curves of Overall the car for road runs, i. e., the 
Efficiency of Test Truck ra ti 0 of columns VIII and I. 

With battery fully c ha r ge d (fuU toes)- Efficiency tests as elaborated 

and with battery partially discharged (dash ^ J 

lines)-—Dotted lines are drawn at constant in Table II Were made at each 
rear-wheel peripheral speeds,as indicated- contro U e r position for forward 
60 alkaline cells, type A6, were used. ^ 

speeds. In view of the relatively 
large voltage variation (see Fig. 7) of the truck battery, between 
full charge and partial or complete discharge, and at different 
current outputs, it was found necessary to perform efficiency- 
test runs; (1) at a fully charged battery and (2) at a partially 
discharged battery, (1) corresponding to high impressed voltage 
and (2) to a slightly lower impressed voltage. The results of 
the efficiency tests are shown in Fig. 10. It.is seen that the 
condition of the battery has a considerable effect upon the re¬ 



el 1.0 2.0 3.0 4.0 5.0 6.0 


KILOWATTS OUTPUT AT BATTERY TERMINALS 
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suits. Fig. 10 shows, besides efficiency curves at fully charged 
battery (full lines), and at partly discharged battery (dash lines), 
a number of constant speed lines (dotted). For example, the 
overall road efficiency of the truck at 3500 watts battery out¬ 
put, controller on point 2, and at a truck speed of 13 km. per hr. 
(8.1 miles per hr.) is 71 per cent from Fig. 10. It was for con¬ 
venience in the handling of the data that the truck speed was 
chosen as the third factor necessary for the determination of the 
truck efficiency, rather than the battery terminal voltage. It 
should also be pointed out that none of the efficiency curves in 
Fig. 10 are drawn at constant battery terminal voltage, and that 
they are, therefore, only approximately comparable to the manu¬ 
facturers’ motor efficiency curves reproduced in Fig. 5. Such an 
approximate comparison shows that the efficiency of transmis¬ 
sion between motor and rear-wheel treads is in the neighborhood 
of 90 per cent for this truck under the conditions tested. This 
high value may be attributed to the fact that the driving mechan¬ 
ism involves but a single speed reduction, between motor and 
rear axle, by a worm and worm wheel (Fig. 4). The maximum 
values of over-all efficiency, including all mechanical and electri¬ 
cal losses beyond the battery terminals are seen from Fig. 10 to 
be as follow, when an approximately fully charged battery (60 
cells, type A 6 )is employed. 

55 per cent, controller on point 1, forward at a battery output 
of 2000 watts. 

73 per cent, controller on point 2, forward at a battery output 
of 3000 watts. 

75 per cent, controller on point 3, forward at a battery output 
of 3500 watts. 

78 per cent, controller on point 4, forward at a battery output 
of 3700 watts. 

Tractive Resista?ice. The complete data and results for trac¬ 
tive resistance are shown, for a typical test run, in Table III. 
In columns I and II are tabulated the controller position and the 
direction of run, respectively, as previously defined. The speed 
(average of stopwatch readings divided into measured length of 
run for three consecutive tests) is given in column III. Column 
IV contains the average battery output in watts, already referred 
to (See Table I). Column V contains the number of meters of 
rise'of elevation between start and finish. The average time 
of run (see Table I) is shown in column VI. The truck over-all 
efficiency, as taken from the efficiency curves (Fig. 10), is tab¬ 
ulated in column VII. Columns VIII,IX and X contain the follow- 
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in g power losses in watts: VIII in truck, as obtained from IV 
and VII; IX against gravity; X due to change of kinetic 
energy of truck between start and finish (see table IV), all of 
which losses are supplied by the storage battery. In column XI 
are tabulated the sum of the entries of columns VIII, IX and 
X. The difference between IV and XI gives the total trac¬ 
tive power, as recorded in XII. Column XIII contains the 
tractive resistance in kg. per metric ton as derived from XII. 
The last column contains the equivalent percentage of grade, 
since 10 kg. per metric ton is just equivalent to 1 per cent 
grade. 

The test data and results for loss of power, due to change 
of kinetic energy of the truck, for a typical road test are tabulated 

in Table IV. The results are 
negative for runs in which the 
velocity decreased. It is seen 
from the magnitude of these' 
results, that they are by no 
means negligible. In practically 
all the road tests, this item was 
found to be of importance. 

In Fig. 11 are plotted the re¬ 
sults for a typical test, in accord¬ 
ance with Table III. The or¬ 
dinates of curve 3 represent the 
horizontal force per metric ton, 
and per short ton, which is 
required to overcome the road resistance, and still-air resistance, 
at constant speed on level road, with no wind blowing. Curves 
similar to those of Fig. 11 were plotted for each road test. A sum¬ 
mary of the tests is represented by Figs. 12 to 18 inclusive. 

Asphalt Roads , (Fig. 12.) The curves plotted in Fig. 12 apply to 
both sheet asphalt (a) and to bitulithic pavements (b) y both 
defined as follow: (a) asphalt, consisting of (1) a foundation of hy¬ 
draulic cement or concrete, (2) a binder course of broken stone 
and asphaltic cement (dissolved asphalt), (3) a surface layer of 
asphaltic cement mixed with sand; ( b ) bitulithic pavement, 
which may be classified as a type of asphalt-macadam pavement, 
built on a concrete, stone-block or macadam foundation, con¬ 
sisting of a mixture of broken stone, sand and asphaltic cement, 
proportioned and mixed before being laid. This mixture, after 
having been laid hot, and rolled, is covered with a coat of hot 
asphaltic cement and fine stone chips. 
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Fig. 11—Curves of Level-Road 
Tractive Resistance for Run 19 

Pavement: tar macadam in good con¬ 
dition wet—wind east—curves 1 and 2 
include the effects of the wind resistance 
—in curve 3 these effects are approximately 
eliminated, but not the still-air resistance. 
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The tests showed that there was no appreciable difference 
between the tractive resistances of sheet asphalt and bitulithic 
pavements as above defined when in good condition; so that 
both of these pavements are represented on one and the same 
diagram Fig. 12. The asphalt pavement, when in good condi¬ 
tion, offers a low resistance to vehicular traffic, on account of 
its smoothness and hardness. Curve (1) is seen to be almost 
flat, and if the still-air resistance is eliminated by an approximate 
formula*, a straight horizontal line, (see curve 5), results for 
the road resistance alone. Curves 2 and 3 are steepened by the 
addition of impact and vibration losses. These extra losses are due 
to the impacts which the truck receives as it encounters local 
lumps and hollows in the worn pavement. The dash-line curve 



SPEED-KM. PER HR. 

l'O l'l 1*2 1*3 14 1*5 l'6 

SPEED-MILES PER HR. 

Fig. 12— Tractive Resistance for Asphalt Roads 

Sheet asphalt and bitulithic. 

was obtained when the total moving mass was increased 12 
per cent, and is seen to be almost identical with curve 1. 

Wood-Block Roads, (Fig. 13). The full-line curve of Fig. 13 
applies to wood-block paving, which consists of rectangular 

A.V 2 

*F = 0.0025—— lb. per short ton 

air resistance, in which formula A is the cross-section of the car in sq. 
ft., V the speed of the car in miles per hr., and W the total mass in motion 
(in short tons); see American Handbook for Electrical Engineers, 1914, 
Wiley, New York, p. 1166. In metric units, the above equation takes 
the form 

av 2 

P = 0.0047 — kg. per metric ton 

w 

if a is expressed in sq. m., v in km. per hr. and w in metric tons. The 
area offered to the air by-the test truck was approximately 14 sq. ft. 
(1.3 sq. m.) and the moving mass was 2.36 short tons (2.14 met. tons), 
except when otherwise noted. 
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i-pine blocks, approximately 4 in. (10 cm.) deep, 
0 wide and 8 in. (20 cm.) long, placed, with the 
a.nd the long dimension crosswise to the street, 
tion of concrete with a thin layer of sand interposed 
~ete and w r ood blocks. The curve is nearly hori- 
i of the smoothness of the pavement. 

-Roads , (Fig. 13). The brick-block roads upon 
sre made, consisted of rectangular vitrified paving 
xnately 4 in. (10 cm.) deep, 3.5 in. (9 cm.) wide, 
1.5 cm.) long, laid with the length perpendicular 
pon a foundation of concrete and a cushion layer 
results for brick roads show nearly as low a resis- 
‘ for the wood block, but the curve for the former 
rticularly for the case of a worn surface, again 



SPEED-MILES PER HR. 

nvE Resistance for Wood-Block 
Roads 


and Brick-Block 


a/u.se of the impact and vibration losses on the 
nent. 

zk Roads , (Fig. 14). The foundation for these 
■ a bed of sand, or a layer of concrete, with a sand 
iparate the blocks from the concrete. Average 
r the rectangular blocks are about 4 in. (10 cm.) 
JS cm.) long and 8 in. (20 cm. deep). The joints are 
vith small pebbles and sand, or with hydraulic- 
The former filler is subject to being partially 
r precipitation, and removed b}^ the street sweeper, 
ws the edges of the blocks to be exposed to wear, 
s the pavement far less smooth than one with 
joints. The full-line curves 1 and 2 in Fig. 14, 
^ granite-block roads with cement-filled joints, show, 
a/rd .slope than those for the smoother brick-block, 
md asphalt roads, already mentioned; while the ; 
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granite-block pavements constructed with the less durable filler 
are seen to offer a still more rapidly increasing resistance at in¬ 
creasing velocities, because of the greater losses of kinetic energy 
due to road impact. 

Macadam Roads , (Fig. 15 and 16). This type of road has a 
pavement consisting of several layers of broken stone, (trap 
rock, granite, lime stone, slate, etc.) ranging in size from about 
3 in. (7.6 cm.) to about 0.5 in. ( 1,3 cm.) in largest dimension. 
The fragments of stone are held together by a binding material 
of which there are two general types: (1) clay, loam, sand, or 
finest screenings (stone dust from stone crusher), distributed 



Fig. 14—Tractive Resistance for Granite-Block Roads 

over each layer of broken stone, water being sprinkled over the 
surface; and (2) tar, either mixed with the broken stone before 
it is laid, or distributed over the broken stone, after the latter 
has been spread and rolled; type (1) is known as a water-bound 
macadam, and type (2) as tar-macadam. 

Fig. 15 shows the results obtained for water-bound macadam 
roads, the dot-dash curves apply to the oiled pavements, full¬ 
line curves are for unoiled roads. A dusty road (curve 2), is 
seen to have a greater resistance than a similar one with a hard 
surface without dust (curve 1); while a badly worn road with 
holes (curve 3), shows a far higher resistance than 1 and 2, and 
a much more rapid rise with increasing speed, due to impact 
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leases. Curve 4 for an oiled macadam road, though in fair 
condition, shows a higher resistance than a similar road unoiled. 
Heavy oiling increases the resistance without increasing the 
slope of the curve, as indicated by curve 5; this effect is probably 
caused by the softening of the surface and the resultant loss 
of power due to the depression of the surface material by the 
wheel tires. The combined effects of wear and oil are seen in 
curve 6. Curve 7, if compared with curve 5, (the two curves 
applying to the same road, but to different days and different 
total weights of moving vehicle), shows a slight increase of 


fl) in fair condition, dry and hard 
(2) in fair addition, dusty 
<Xi pour, damp, some holes 
M> oiled, in fair condition ' 

Oi) heavily oiled, in fair condition 
(G) oiled, rather floor, damp, some holes 
f/j heavily oiled, wet. 111^ extra weight 



Fi<>. 15 —Tractive Resistance eqr Macadam Roads 


resistance due probably to both decreased road resilience and 
increased weight. 

The results for tar-macadam roads, (Fig. Id) are similar to those 
for water-bonded macadam; /.<■., the effects of surface deteri¬ 
oration are definitely seen by comparison of curves 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Curve 5 is of interest in again demonstrating that the resistance 
of a soft surface of low resilience is greater than that of a similar 
but hard road by an approximately constant amount, (see curves 
5 and 1). The dash-line, curve (>, (12 per cent extra weight), 
is seen to follow very closely curve 2, (the two curves include 
data obtained on the same road under similar conditions, but 
with different total weights.) 
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Cinder and Gravel Roads (Fig. 17.) Curve 1 in Fig. 17 applies 
to a road with a gravel surface, in fair condition, but slightly 
dusty. A cinder road with a dry and hard surface in fair condi¬ 
tion, is seen to have a slightly lower resistance, probably because 
of its greater resilience. 

Summary for All Classes of Urban Roads Tested . Typical 
results for all classes of urban roads tested are summarized 
graphically in Fig. 18, and numerically in Table V. It appears 
from these summaries, and from the foregoing discussions, that 



there are three principal elements which determine the tractive- 
resistance-speed curve for unit weight of a given vehicle, within 
the range of conditions covered by this test: 

— -CD, A constant resistance, see curve 1, Fig. 19*, the magnitude 
A of which depends on the lack of resilience of the road surface 
and wheel tire material, i.e ., on the energy losses due to dis¬ 
placement of tire material and road-surface material. This con- 
stant element A would be encountered upo n a smooth level road 
*The quantitative data of Fig. 19 refer to the asphalt roads of Fig. 12. 
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of the particular type considered, in the absence of impact, air, 
and wind-resistances. 

(2) An increasing resistance with increasing speed, due to 



SPEED - MILES PER HR. 


Fig. 17 —Tractive Resistance for Gravel and for Cinder Roads 

impact losses (curve 2), which results from lack of smoothness 
of road surface; losses of this nature are usually known to vary 
approximately as the second power of the velocity at impact; 
and 



Fig. 18 —Summary of Tractive Resistance Tests 

(3) An increasing resistance with increased speed, due to air 
pressure against the front of the vehicle, curve 3, which resistance 
is known to depend, roughly, on the second power of the speed 
(see above under “Asphalt Roads’ 5 ). The sum of the three 
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curves for items 1, 2, and 3, for the case of asphalt roads in Fig. 
12, results in curve 4. The constant resistance (1) may be 
briefly called the displacement resistance , item 2 the impact 
resistance , and item 3 the air resistance. The displacement 
resistance is low for hard pavements (curve 1, Fig. 12) and high 
for soft pavements (of low resilience), as is illustrated by curve 5, 
Fig. 16; The impact resistance is very marked in granite-block 
roads, as already mentioned, (Fig. 14). The air resistance, at 
any definite velocity, is the same for all curves; because the 



SPEED-MILES PER HR. 

Fig. 19—Approximate Analysis of Typical Tractive Resistance 
into Its Elements, for Asphalt Road in Poor Condition (Curve 3, 
Fig. 12) 

air-resisting parts of the truck were left unchanged throughout 
the tests. For the particular type of road represented by Fig. 19 
(asphalt road in poor condition, see curve 3, Fig. 12), at a speed 
of 20 km. per hour (12.4 miles per hr.) the displacement resis¬ 
tance is 0.84 per cent, the air resistance is 0.11 per cent, the 
impact resistance 0.20 per cent and the total 1.15 per cent 
equivalent grade. 

The displacement resistance of a road manifestly varies, not 
only with the type and surface quality of the road, but also 
with the type, dimensions and quality of the tires on the wheels 
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of the vehicle. In the tests here reported, the same tires were 
used throughout, and they remained in substantially the same 
condition. 

The impact resistance of a road manifestly depends not only 
on the type and surface quality of the road, and the sizes of its 
irregularities; but also on the type, dimensions and quality of 
the wheel tires, the weight of the truck, and the quality of its 
springs. 

The air resistance per unit weight of truck manifestly depends 
upon the weight, dimensions and shape of the vehicle, as well 
as on the speed of the vehicle relatively to the surrounding air. 

The wind resistance per unit weight of truck manifestly de¬ 
pends upon the weight, dimensions and shape of the vehicle, 
as well as on the direction and velocity of the wind and the veloc¬ 
ity of the vehicle. It is assumed that at low wind and vehicle- 
speeds, like those here considered, only that component of the 
wind which is in the direction of the vehicle’s path needs to 
be taken into account, and that the mean of the wind resistances 
in opposite directions, along the road, is zero. 

The following studies are suggested for future experimenters 
along the line of this investigation: 

(1) Researches on vehicle tractive resistances on country 
roads. 

(2) Tractive resistances to vehicles with different wheel tires. 

(3) Tractive resistances of urban roads at low speeds from 0 
to 10 miles per hour (16 km. per hr.) 

(4) Tractive resistances at speeds higher than 15 miles per 
hour, (24 km. per hr.) 

(5) Tractive resistances for heavy-duty trucks. 

In conclusion, the authors wish to express their indebtedness 
to Mr. Thomas A. Edison and the Gould Storage Battery Co., 
who contributed the funds for carrying out the work; to the 
General Vehicle Co. for the loan of the truck used in the tests; 
and to the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston for their 
helpful assistance in several stages of this research. Further 
acknowledgment is due to Messrs. A. C. Brown (S. B., M. I. T. 
'1^4f)-madT-«B,,Barns, (S. B , M. I. T. 1915), who took most of the 
observations during roa d and laboratory tests, and to Messrs. 
D. J. McGrath (S.B.,M. I. T. 1912) and L. H. Webber (S. B., 
M. I. T. 1914) who rendered assistance in the preparation of the 
results. 
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Summary of Conclusions 

The following conclusions are indicated from the preceding 
^sults: as confined to urban roads, with a solid rut ber-tired 
^otor truck between the speed limits of from 13 to 25 kilometers 
T>er hour, (8 to 15.5 miles per hour.) 

(1) The cver-all efficiency of the test-truck mechanism, as 
^escribed in this report, between battery terminals and rear- 
^Vheel treads, reached a maximum \alue of about 78 per cent, 
'Under the most favorable conditions. 

(2) The mechanical efficiency of transmission from motor 
shaft to rear-wheel treads, for the truck tested, shaft-driven 
"through a single-reduction worm gear, was found as high as 90 
per cent. 

(3) Tractive resistances are most conveniently expressed as 
Hn equivalent percentage grade; i.e ., a level road of definite 
tractive resistance may be regarded as a road of zero tractive 
Resistance, but rising uniformly x units in 100 units of road 
length, or having an equivalent grade of .v per cent. 

(4) Under the conditions of these tests, the tractive resis¬ 
tance on level roads, in the absence of .wind, is composed of 
(a) displacement resistance, (b) impact resistance, and (c) air 
resistance. 

(5) The displacement resistance varied from 0.85 per cent 
equivalent grade, for a hard smooth asphalt or bituminous 
concrete to 1.6 per cent for a very soft tar-macadam road, and 
was practically constant, for all speeds considered, on any given 
road. 

(6) The impact resistance increases with the velocity, with 
the total weight of vehicle, and with increasing road-surface 
roughness. In these tests, the impact resistance of good asphalt 
or bitulithic or other smooth pavement, was practically negli¬ 
gible, and reached its highest values on granite-block roads 
with sand-filled joints, and on badly worn macadam pave¬ 
ments. The rate of increase of impact resistance with speed 
was most marked on the roughest roads. 

(7) At the vehicle speed of 20 km. (12.4 miles) per hour, the 
air resistance for the vehicle tested, assumed to be dependent 
only on the speed, was roughly 0.11 per cent equivalent grade; 
i . e. } from 4 per cent of the highest, to 12.5 per cent of the lowest, 
total tractive resistance. 

(8) The following urban pavements are enumerated in the 
order of their desirability for vehicle operation from the point 
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of view of tractive resistance at 20 km. (12.4 miles) per hr., 
as found in this investigation. (1) asphalt, (2) wood block, 
(3) hard smooth macadam, (4) brick block, (£) granite block 
with cement-filled joints, (6) cinder, (7) gravel, (8) granite 
block with sand-filled joints. 

(9) The equivalent grade at 20 km. (12.4 miles) per hr. of a 
badly worn city macadam road, was found to be nearly three 
times as great as that of the best asphalt road tested. This 
means, at this speed, a consumption of energy at wheel treads, of 
nearly three times as much on level poor macadam roads as on 
good level asphalt roads. 

(10) Increasing the gross weight of the vehicle by 12 per cent, 
through load, was found to have no effect on tractive resistance 
within the observed speed limits for smooth roads in good con¬ 
dition; but on rough roads, a distinct increase in tractive resis¬ 
tance with this extra weight was observed. 

(11) The presence of a layer of dust, say one cm. thick, on a 
fair macadam road, was found to increase the equivalent grade 
of tractive resistance, at all tested speeds, by about 0.15 per cent. 

(12) A freshly tarred and therefore very soft tar-macadam 
road was found to have an increased tractive resistance equiv¬ 
alent, at substantially all tested speeds, of about 0.5 per cent. 
The tires in this case sank about 0.8 inch (2 cm.) into the road 
bed, the gross car weight being 2140 kg. (4710 lb.) 

(13) The total range of tractive resistance equivalent grade 
covered in the tests, was from 0.93 per cent on the best asphalt 
road, at lowest speed, to 2.7 per cent on the worst macadam road, 
at nearly the highest speed. 
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Discussion on “Tractive Resistances to a Motor Delivery 
Wagon on Different Roads and at Different Speeds”, 
(Kennelly-Schurig), Cleveland, Ohio, June 30, 1916. 

A. A. Nims: (communicated after adjournment): There is 
one factor of tractive resistance which has not been sep¬ 
arated and listed in this paper. Its value may be of small 
significance and perhaps may not affect the accuracy of the 
results to any great extent, but its existence should be recognized 
at least, if for no other present reason than technical accuracy. 

The authors of the paper define “road resistance” as “the 
horizontal force required to pull the truck over the horizontal 
road” and “air resistance” as “the horizontal force on the truck 
required to overcome the resistance of the air”. Eliminating 
“wind resistance,” the power delivered to the driving wheel 
treads at constant speed on a level road is considered equal to 
the sum of the power consumed by road and air resistances. 
Yet, in calibrating the truck, belt losses on the wheel treads are 
found to be an appreciable item, especially at the lighter loads. 

The driving wheels of any self-propelled vehicle do double 
duty—they carry a large share of the load and also deliver to 
the road, by a friction transmission, the power for propelling 
the vehicle. It would therefore seem logical that, in evaluating 
“the horizontal force required to pull the truck” the losses of 
the friction transmission, consisting of driving wheels and road, 
be considered in addition to those transmission losses that occur 
entirely within the vehicle mechanism. A simple means of 
covering all these losses is to make the term “vehicle efficiency” 
include all losses from the battery terminals to the ground in¬ 
stead of to the wheel treads only. When “vehicle efficiency” 
has this meaning, it may be used to determine a value of vehicle 
output which, at constant speed on a level road, is equal to the 
power required to tow the vehicle under the same conditions. 

Ch R. Schurig: In the discussion communicated by Mr. Nims, 
the “vehicle efficiency”, (i.e., the efficiency from battery ter¬ 
minals to the ground) is mentioned as being technically more 
accurate than the “overall efficiency of driving mechanism”, the 
latter meaning the efficiency between battery terminals and 
wheel treads, the difference between the two efficiencies being 
that in the first, the losses in the tire treads are considered as 
part of the vehicle losses ; while in the second, they are con¬ 
sidered as part of the power delivered by the vehicle. In order to 
group the tire-tread losses among the vehicle losses, it would ob¬ 
v io u sly be necessary to separate the former from the losses 
occurring in the road surface proper. Since an accurate practical 
method for the separation of these two mutually dependent 
losses is not known to the authors, the “vehicle efficiency” as 
defined by Mr. Nims seems to be purely theoretical. If the latter 
efficiency were practically obtainable, it would seem to be less 
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useful than the overall efficiency employed by the authors, be¬ 
cause it would be dependent not only on the truck speed and 
battery output, but also on the nature of the road surface. 

The “overall efficiency of driving mechanism” as defined and 
determined in the paper, (1) is believed to be technically accurate, 
because it takes account of all components of the power origina¬ 
ting at the battery terminals; (2) it is readily obtainable ex¬ 
perimentally by the procedure outlined in the paper; and (3) 
it is the term employed in the determinaton of all those portions 
of the battery output, which are dependent upon the nature of 
the road surface, i.e ., the joint tire-tread and road-surface losses. 
These joint losses serve as a basis for the calculation of the hori¬ 
zontal force required to move, at constant speed, a truck having 
ordinary tire losses, but being otherwise frictionless. 
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APPLICATION OF A POLAR FORM OF COMPLEX 
QUANTITIES TO THE CALCULATION OF 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT PHENOMENA 


BY N. S. DIAMANT 


Abstract of Paper 

In the calculation of alternating-current phenomena by means 
of complex quantities, as a rule, the rectangular components 
of the vector are used, and the rectangular form involving the 
operator./ = V — 1 is more common than the polar.or exponen¬ 
tial forms which involve the operators (cos o + j sin o) or t j ® ; 
although it is recognized that the latter are very convenient in 
certain cases. 

A simple method for dealing directly with. the.vectors them¬ 
selves is described in the paper and it consists in introducing 
the operator j n > where w, contrary to ordinary usage, may be 
any positive or negative fraction. Just as j or j 1 rotates the 
quantity before which it is placed through 1 x 90 degrees, so 
j* rotates the number into which it is multiplied through n x 90 
degrees. 

The operator j n follows the rules of ordinary algebra and 
according to these the different algebraic operations of multiplica¬ 
tion etc., are developed in section If. In section III a few 
illustrative problems are given; these are followed by a critical 
r&sumd in section IV. At the end, for convenience of reference 
a summary of formulas is given, and a very short bibliography is 
included. 


I—Introduction 

A CCORDING to the usual method of dealing analytically 
with alternating-current problems a stationary vector 1 
representing the harmonic quantity under consideration, is 
expressed algebraically by a complex number of the following 
forms: 

(a) The rectangular form, (vSee Fig. 1). 

E = e + je! (1) 


1. As to the classification of vectors into stationary, rotative, non- 
rotative, etc. an interesting paper by A. K. Kennedy, 1 RAN5. A. 1. It. E. 
June 1910, may be consulted. It should be noted, in this connection, 
that in electrical engineering we deal with two-dimensional rector repre¬ 
sentation of harmonic quantities rather than the two- or three-dimensional, 
non-localized true vectors of vector analysis or quaternions. 
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where e and e' are the rectangular coordinates of the point 
representing the complex number. 

(b) The polar form, (see Fig. 1). 

E = E (cos 9 + j sin 9) ( 2 ) 


where E = Ve 2 + e' 2 > and 9 = tan -1 are the polar co¬ 

ordinates of the same point representing the same complex 
number. Equation (2) can also be written in the exponential 
form by means of the identity, 


Thus 


(cos 9 + j sin 9) = e j 9 
E = E& 9 


( 3 ) 


Y 



Convenient and useful as it is in engineering problems (whether 
electrical, civil or mechanical) involving vectors, to resolve these 
into two rectangular components, it is preferable at times to 
deal directly with the vectors themselves. Indeed, it is not 
uncommon in the derivation of general expressions for regulation, 
etc., to use vectors rather than their components; for instance, 

the (primary) impressed voltage of a transformer may be written 
as 


Ei = En(l + Zi F 0 + Z\ YJa 2 ), instead of, ( 4 ) 

r[r-qrT^nT(, + i) + ^(, + i) 



( 5 ) 
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Equation ( 4 ) not only looks simpler than ( 5 ) but it is a much 
better mathematical shorthand, so to speak, since it allows at a 
glance to see into the physical meaning of the expression; this is 
very important and valuable in engineering, both from a practical 
and educational point of view. Translating ( 4 ) into words it 
will be seen that it states in a simple and direct manner that the 
voltage impressed upon a transformer = (the primary induced 
voltage) + (the exciting current, En F 0 , times the primary 
impedance Zi) + (the load current [reduced to primary] times 
the same impedance Zi); where the plus sign signifies vector 
addition. 

In actual calculations, however, so far as the writer is aware, 
in standard a-c. engineering works or technical papers, use is 
made of expression ( 5 ) rather than such an equation as 

Ex = en [ l + Ziei* ( F 0 <r^ + J tr* )] 


= en [l + F 0 eM*'® +Z,~ ] ( 6 ) 

The object of the paper is to discuss briefly the use of a simple 
polar form of complex quantities and indicate some of its ad¬ 
vantages when used either by itself or in combination with the 
usual present day methods. 

II— Principles 

1. General. A sinusoidal e. m. f. or current may be repre¬ 
sented by (see Fig. 1) 

E = e + je' 

I = i + ji' 


where the symbol j (= V - 1), as it is well known, rotates the 
quantity before which it is placed through 90 deg. However, 
since j follows the laws of ordinary algebra it is entirely plausible, 
and interesting to inquire into the meaning of where n, con¬ 
trary to common usage is not an integer but any positive or 


negative number. 

Tust as j or j l indicates rotation through 90 X 1 deg. and j 
indicates rotation through 90X3 deg., so j* must ^ interpreted 
as rotation through 90 X § = 45 deg. In general Af {a > 0) 
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may be interpreted as rotation of the number A through 90 X a 
deg. or —g— a radians in the positive or counter-clockwise direc¬ 
tion; similarly: Aj~ a (a > 0) represents a vector which has 
been turned through a radians in the negative direction. 

Thus the exponent of j may be any number and it indicates the 
phase relation of the quantity under consideration. For in¬ 
stance, an e. m. f. of E volts and 60 deg. out of phase with the 
current will be represented according to the above, as E = Ef& 
where a — (60/90) = 2/3 and I = I j° — /, since j to the zero 
power = 1, just as for any other algebraic quantity. 

If desired the above statements can also be proven by means 
of De Moivre’s theorem, as follows: 

(cos 6 + j sin 6) = ^cos a + j sin a ^ ^cos + j sin 


i. e the operator j* is identical with (cos 6 + j sin 6), where 
n ir 
6 = 2 “• 

2. Multiplication and Division. As we have seen a vector 
A can be represented as: 

A = a + ja', or (7') 

A = Aj a ( 7 ) 

Similarly a vector B can be written as: 

B = b + jb’, or (8') 

B = Bj° (8) 

According to the ordinary method, 

AB = (ab - a' b') + j (ah' + a'b) (9) 

•Noxjk; It wil tf ound conv enient to denote angles in degrees by"ct"°, /3° 
etc. and the same an^ld mm^rmby-oc', /S' etc. In the method herein 
described a may then be taken as: 

a° a ' cx° ,, 
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But a = A cos a°,a' = A sin a°-,b — B cos 0°and&' — B sin 0 
where a 0 = (90 a) deg., and 0° = (090) deg. 

Substituting in equation ( 9 ) we get: 

AB = AB(cos ( a° - 0°) + j sin (a° - 0°)) 

The last' expression according to the notation under discussion 


becomes: 


AB = AB f " + 3) = Cj* . 


( 11 ) 


Translating (11) into words it will be seen that the product of 
two harmonic quantities represented, as vectors A and B by 
means of complex quantities of the form ( 7 ) or ( 7 ') and ( 8 ) or 
(8') is equal to a new quantity C = AB turned through 

s) radians with respect to the reference axis. 

Similarly it will be seen that, 

JL „ _4- /<•-« (i2) 

B B J 


If in equation (12) A represents an e. m. f. and B a current 
produced by it, their quotient, the impedance of the circuit, is 
given bv: 

K Z = Zjr 

where Z = A/B and y = ( a - 0). In this connection it is of 
interest to consider in a little detail the meaning of the reciprocal 
of a plane vector, such as Z = Z j r 

Let Y be the reciprocal of Z; then by definition, 

YZ = 1 = ( Yj‘ ) (Zjr) 

= YZj(‘ + r) = 1 f 
i,e. t (€+ 7 )= 0 or e = — 7- 

In short, it is seen that the reciprocal of a vector Z = Zjr 

is a new vector turned through (- 7 ) g rac ^ ans anc ^ leaving a 

length equal to (1 /Z). The great simplicity of this result is 
not, of course, unknown in connection with the exponential 
representation of a vector; but it is not shared with the ordinary 
notation, and the average student qr even engineer is loath to use 
such expressions as: 

r - (-k - j -¥) - {t ~ jb) 
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since the admittance Y in terms of r, x and Z is rather involved 
and its physical meaning is not quite apparent. 

In general the product or quotient of any number of vectors 
can readily be written down: 


AB etc. 
CD etc. 


A P p-j-p 

CAL 7 *(a+0etc.) - (r+SetcO 

CD etc. J 


(13) 


3. Addition and Subtraction. Consider two vectors, A and B: 

A = A j a = a + ja' (14) 

B = Bf = b + jb' (15) 

Their sum C in terms of rectangular components is: 

C = Cj 5 = {a+ b) +j {a' + b') (16) 


7T 7r 

whence, placing a' = a and /3' = /3, 


C 2 = A 2 + B 2 + 2 AB cos (/S' - a') (17) 

This follows also directly from elementary trigonometry, (see 
Fig. 2). . ' 

7r 

The phase angle S' = — 5 can be calculated by means of 
one of the following expressions. 


w , . A sin a + B sm /5 

5' = tan~ x - j— p - ~y 

A cos a + B cos p 

=«'+ 2 K 

where 2 = ^4 -f- -j- C. 

Similarly the sum of three or more vectors can be obtained 
the use of the above formulas; however, judgment should 
be exercised in"oHo r c>f method or methods to be used 

in any given problem in order to simplify calculations as much 
as possible. Thus in case of more than two vectors it may be 
more convenient to obtain the resultant by means of the rec¬ 
tangular form of complex quantities. 


( 18 ) 

( 19 ) 
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To find the difference of any two vectors A and C (see Fig. 3) 
it may be noted that if A = A j s then - A is equal to A f and 
consequently, 


B = Cj l — Aj“ 

(20) 

= Cj s + A j a + 2 

(21) 


where a 0 = 90 a and (a + 2) = (a 0 + 180) deg. 
Therefore according to equation ( 17 ) we get: 


jj* = C 2 + A' 2 - 2 A C cos ( 8° - a°) (22) 



The phase angle is given by: 


j8° = tan -1 


C sin 5° - A sin a° 
C cos 5° - A cos a° 


( 23 ) 


In this connection it may be noted further that, (see Fig. 3) 

B = C - A = Cj s + Ap +a) = (Cj (2+S) + A j a )f, ( 24 ) 
or 

B j+2 = (Cf + A) = (A - C) ( 25 ) 

4. General Expression for Power. The general expression for 
power which applies to a-c. or d-c. circuits of any wave shape and 
phase displacement is: 
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where e and i are instantaneous values expressed as functions of the 
time, t , or the time angle, 6, and in the simplest case when e and 
i are constant, P = EL If, however, e and i are given by a 
Fourier’s series, products of harmonics of different frequencies 
will contribute nothing, and for the nth harmonic the power 
P n will be given by: 

Pn rj" ^En max In max COS CL ) En In COS CL ( 27 ) 

where E n and I n are the effective values of the nth harmonic of 
e. m. f., and current, and a 0 = (90 a) deg. is the phase angle 
between E n and I n . 

According to our notation if E n = E n j a and I n = I n then, 

P n = E n I n COS <2° 



If in general (see Fig. 4) 


e = Emn-x sin (6 + a°) 

( 28 ') 

i = Imax sin ( 6 ± /3°) 

(290 

E = 

( 28 ) 

/ = 

( 29 ) 


where E and I represent the effective values of E max and I max 
ando: 0 = (90 a) deg. and /3° = (90 (3) deg., the power P will be: 


— (ei) d 6 = | E n 


Imax COS ( a ° - /3°) 


( 30 ) 


= E I cos (a° — /3°) ( 31 ) 

where f3 may be positive or negative; i. e. whether the current 
be leading or lagging thejpower is given by equation ( 31 ). 
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Comparing this result with the usual rectangular notation we 
have: 

p = — I (ei) d 9 = E n In (cos a° cos /3°+sin a 0 sin 8°) (32) 

J =ei±e'i' (33) 

where E n — (e n + je n ') and /„ = (i» =F jh/) 

The general expression (31) is very simple and it states that the 
power in any circuit due to any harmonics of the same order is 
equal to the product of the r. m. s. value of voltage and current 
into the cosine of their (algebraic) phase difference. As to equa-' 
tion (32) it is seen that it can be translated into the general law 
that the power produced by a voltage E = (e + je'), and a 
current, / = (i ± j i'), is given by the real part of their product, 
with one important provision of reversal of sign. This change of 
sign impairs the simplicity of the rule although it may be ac¬ 
counted for by introducing the idea of double frequency quanti¬ 
ties, etc.; however, this seems rather unnecessary and round 
about since it is not advisable to define average power as the 
product of two (plane) vectors, in the first place; it is best to 
base definitions on general and fundamental propositions as it 
was done above. 

5 . Logarithm of A j n . This is readily obtained by following 
the rules of algebra according to which: 

log (A j”) = log A + log (j“) (34) 

= log A + wlog (j) (36) 

But the logarithm of any complex quantity a + jb is known to 

be: _ 

log (a + jb) = log (Vtf 2 + b*) + j (0 + 2 7 T m) (36) 

where 6 = tan 1 (b/a) and m is any integer which for simplicity 
can be taken as zero. Consequently, 

log (j) = log (j 1) = j (jj; + 2 v (37) 

and therefore substituting (37) in (35) : 

log (Aj n ) = log A + j J » + 2 it m n 
where m may be assumed to be zero. 


( 38 ) 
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6 . Differentiation. Assuming again that the operator j n 
can be treated as an algebraic quantity we have: 

d (A) = d (A j n ) 

= j”- d (A) + A-d (j«) (39) 

Assuming that (j n ) follows the rules of calculus we have: 

d O'”) = j” - log O’) • dn ( 4 °) 

Whence substituting (37) and (40) in equation (39) : 

d (A) = f. dA + A - dn (41) 

The same result can also be obtained as follows: 

The differential of a complex quantity is known to be: 

d (A) = d(a +ja') 

= d (A cos 9 + j A sin 6) 

= cos 6 ■ d A — A - sin d - d 6 

+ j (sin d • d A + A ■ cos d • d d) 

= (cos 6 +j sin d) d A 

+ A d d j (cos 6 + j sin 6) 



It is easy, by substituting/* for the operator (cos 6 + j sin 6), 

7T 

where 6 = n, to obtain equation (41). 

Or again, if desired the exponential form can be used and by 
substituting j n for e j 0 in 

d {Ae*«) = et* .dA + A e^J . d 6 (42) 

expression (41) be derived. 

Problems 

In order to illustrate the use and application of the method 
just described a few simple examples will be considered. 

(1)A Y-connected generator feeds an imbalanced A-connected 



es of Generator: 



where E = a/3 Eph 
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load as shown in Fig. 5. To find the respective phase and line 
currents, voltages, pha.se angles and power. 

This problem will be solved by the use of complex quantities 
and the exponential form as follows: 

A —Notation discussed above. 

B —The usual reactangular form. 

C —The usual polar form. 

D —The exponential form. 

Phase currents of load: 






On + ,/ £n) Pi - j X i^ 
ZJ ~ ' 


■-fr [ cos (I - “')+■' sin (f - <»')] - 


-6 ' 6 ) 


h 


ph 


E 

Z 2 

E 


■ - (1 +8) 


(~ ■/ p'ts) (rt ~ j Xj ) 
Z 2 = 


1 3 ph 


E 

Z 3 


■ sin fi' + j cos #'J = e ' h { ) 
ur>/;\ - r ) — (**«' + j f'ai) pa — j £*) 

j - ~ 

Line Currents A 

IA ss ( /1 ph I ?,ph) 

= ^ % Jivh hph COS 7'— ™ 

/b 3=5 ( Biph) 


=/ [/V + /*«* - 2 /,„* cos - 7' + "2 + 0' )]* 

/l {I‘2ph 1 iph) 


— j X J+ l\>h ~~ % I Iph l'Iph COS ^ 


£-“■+* + *')] 


i 
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X.J . 

Ia = Kh) = (*'u*»“ ***) +- 7 ' 'X 

7b = - /spk) = (**i* - ***> + j ^ 

Ic = (/**» - /»*) = (***» “ X) + 3 

where, 

(i lvk + j i\ v h) = [(«« r. + X *>) + 3 &'* r ' ~ e '- - Tl>1 Zl 2 
(it* + j *'•*> “ l" «'*• ** + j *'*’ rsl Zi ~* , 2 

(i Spfc + j UvH) = ie» '* + *»> *»> + 3 (*'" - CS1 * s)1 Zr 

C. 


r E i 
IT7 “ s 1 

(?- 


E 

X 

c.» (i - 7 ')] 

+ j — 

t si, > ( 

7T 

, 6 

a') 

ft . / f> 7T 

1 - X- wn \T 

r E 

/ 5 7T 

T'V 


#- Sin jtf'l 

Lx - COK 

V «" 

X / 


Z» J 

+ ;[- 

E . / 

X snl < 

<ir 

\ 

7' 

t 

) + X" cos ^ 1 


7e - [■£- - *'-■£ «* (ll-41 
- J [-f - cos 0' + J t sin (t " “')] 


In case, of method D in order to carry on actual computation 
for L, J, and /, it is necessary to make recourse to one of the 

other methods. r .. u e 

In regard to the expression Riven under B and C, it m.ij be 

noted that the square root of the sums of the squares of the two 
components has to be taken in order to find the magnitude of 
the line currents /a, hi and Ic. 


I \ph sin | 

$ - 

( - h„h sin { 

;¥ - +) 

I iph cos | 

pr- 

) - hpk cos 1 

pf - «) 


8° = tan" 1 
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C and D 

E 2 E 2 E 2 

Ei P h = cos a° P 2ph = — cos j 8 ° P Zph = cos 7 0 

Z/ 1 Z-2 Z 3 


which are, of course, similar to the expression given for method A. 


Numerical example: 

Let E = 

100 ; E P k = 

100 
: V3 ; 


45° 




and, Z\ 

= 1 . i 90 ° 

0.707 

+ j 0.707 



20° 




Z 2 

= 1.2 i 90 ° 

= 1.128 

; + j 0.408 



10° 




z, 

= 1.3 j 900 

= 1.28 

- 7 0.226 


then, 






15° 


110° 

160° 

Iph ” 

100 j 90 ° 

lipk = 83 

;.3 j 90° 

Im = 77 f°° 

Ia = 

[loo 2 + 77 2 - 

200 X 77 

cos 175°]* : 

= 177 amperes. 

Jb = 

[83.3 2 + 7f - 

2 X 83.3 

X 77 cos 270°]*= 114 amperes. 

Ic = 

[83T3 2 + 100 2 - 

- 200 X 83.3 cos 95° 

]* = 137 amperes. 

8° 

= 18° =8 (90°) ; 8 = 

0.2 


6° 

= 112.8° = 0 (90°); 6 = 

1.255 


X° 

= 202 . 8 ° = X (90°) X = : 

2.259 


Power at load: 




Pi 

= 100 X 100 X cos 45° 




= 1 X 100 2 X 

cos 45° 

= 

7070 watts 

p 2 

= 100 X 83.4 X cos 20° 




= 83.4 2 X 1.12 

X cos 20 

0 

7860 watts 

Ps 

= 100 X 77 X 

cos 10 ° 




= 77 2 X 1.3 X 

cos 10 ° 

= 

7600 watts 


Total power at load 


= 22,520 watts. 



▼ 
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Power at generator: 

Pi = 177 X X cos 18° = 9710. 

\/3 


P 2 


= 114 X 


100 

V3 


X cos 120° 


= 6520. 


P z = 137 X X cos 240° - 6290. 
v 3 

Total power at generator = 22,520 watts. 

The vector diagram is shown in Fig. 6. 

2. A load having a variable power factor and consuming a 
constant voltage is supplied through an inductive line whose 
characteristics are: (r + jx ) = Z = Zj a . To investigate the 
effect of leading and lagging current on the generator voltage. 

Taking the load voltage as the reference vector, the generator 
voltage, E g , is: 

E g = e + Ij^P.Zj* = e + IZj ^ 

where the positive sign refers to leading and the negative sign 
to lagging current. 

Inasmuch as we are dealing with vector addition of a quantity 
( IZ ), making ± /3°) degrees with a horizontal line ( e ) volts, 

a little consideration will show that for any given value of /3° 
the resultant E g will be larger when fi° is negative, i, e. when the 
load is inductive than when the load is condensive. Indeed it 
is not difficult to form a mental picture of the sum of the two 
vectors, e and (IZ)j ^ 01 =fe/3) , and see that when (a 0 dz /3°) = 0, 
Eg is maximum, and when 

(a° zt jd°) = 90° Eg is minimum. 

Suppose , now we prove this elementary but fundamental 
proposition by means of the usual rectangular form of complex 
quantities: 

'Eg -= 1 :",(^V + ix) 2 ]*, for leading current. 

E' s = [(e + ir + i'x) 2 + (ix — i'r ) 2 ]* for lagging current. 

Ihisjnot apparently comparing these equations to see whether 
E 0 > Eg or vice-versa. 
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3. Finally consider the calculation of the characteristics of a 
long transmission line with distributed inductance and capacity. 
It is known that the voltage and current at any point along the 
line, at a distance l from the receiving end, are given by the 
following expressions: 

Ex = Er (1 + ZY/2 +'?Y*/ 24) + ZI r (1+ ZY/6 + Z*Y 7120) .. 
I x = I r (1+ ZY/2 + Z' 1 F 2 /24) + YI r (1 + ZY/Q + Z 2 F/240).. 



Generator phase voltages, Ei t ph. O. etc., line voltages, /sha, etc, aie to same scale. Phase 
currents of load, Lph /, etc., and line currents, /a etc. are to same scale which is 
different from the voltage scale. 


where Z and Y are the impedance and admittance of the length 
of the line under consideration, and the subscript refers to the 
receiving end. These equations are fairly long for purposes of 
calculation on account of the many multiplications involved 
furthermore computations become rather tedious owing to the 
fact that ordinarily, either the real or imaginary components of 
some of the quantities involved are very small, but still cannot 
be neglected. These objections will remain true, although to a 
lesser degree, even when the equations are simplified by dropping 
the terms containing Z 2 and V 2 . For the sake of comparison the 
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e. m. f. equation is given in the usual notation and in the one 
discussed above: 

^1 = Or +je'r) [1+ 0 +jx) (g +jb)/2 + (r +jx) (i r + ji/)] 

E l = E r j 5 +E r ZYj(* J rP + + I r Zj‘*+r > 

As an example the curves in Fig. 7 give'the characteristics of a 
transmission line 100 miles long and delivering 20,000 kw. at 
100 kv. (or 100/V3 to neutral) with a periodicity of 25 cycles per 
second. The line consists of two No. 00 B. & S. aluminum con¬ 
ductors in parallel, spaced 7 ft. apart and strung on separate 
steel towers. The resistance is 32.2 ohms, the inductive react- 



P.F.-POWER FACTOR IN PERCENT 

Fig. 7 


ance is 4376 ohms and the condensive reactance is 0.664 ohms 
per conductor. 

The calculations are too lengthy to be given in detail and 
would be of little value since nothing can take the place of testing 
for ones’ self, by actual calculations, the advantages and. dis¬ 
advantages of the different methods. 


IV —Critical Resume and Summary 
It has been shown that without any radical modification of the 
present day method of alternating-current technology it is 
possible to deal in calculations directly with vectors in a simple 
manner by using the polar form of complex quantities involving' 
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the operator j a = ( V — l) a , which indicates rotation through 
90 a deg. in the positive direction. Thus, 

E = Ej a , in the polar form given herein; 

E = e + je\ in the rectangular form. 

The choice of mathematical methods and notations is neces¬ 
sarily to a certain extent, influenced by personal tastes and it is 
not practicable to give any general rules as to when the notation 
given herein, either by itself or in combination with others, will 
prove most advantageous. At present some engineers prefer 
to use trigonometric methods entirely, while others employ 
complex quantities almost exclusively; still others use either of 
these methods or exponentials and hyperbolic functions, etc. 
according to whichever they think lends itself best to the case 
under consideration. Although the last ones are probably in 
the minority, it is no doubt best to avail oneself of the peculiar 
advantages of the different notations so far developed. 

The judicious choice of either the rectangular or polar form of 
complex quantities as given here and the judicious combination 
of the same in dealing with alternating-current problems will be 
found useful in the theory and calculation of alternating cur¬ 
rents and alternating-current machinery. 

For convenience of reference the summary below is given: 

1. A sinusoidal or equivalent sinusoidal function may be rep¬ 
resented by means of one of the following notations: 2 

(1) A = Aj« 

(2) A = a + ja' 

(3) A = A (cos a 0 + j sin a°) 

(4 ) A = A 

(5) A — A III 

Where £ a = a.' radians and a 90 = <2° deg. 

2. The exponent of j in ( 1 ) is a number; the exponent of ( 4 ) must be 
j (radians); and the angle in ( 3 ) and ( 6 ) may be expressed in radians or 
degrees. In this connection it may be noted that (5) is more of a symbol 
than a mathematical notation. 
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II. The product of any number of vectors is: 

B = ABC etc. = (ABC etc.) (j(«+e + r **•>) 

III. The quotient of any number of vectors is: 

A ? etC ’ = AB etC. . (a +/3 e tc.) - ( r +5 etc.) 

CP etc. CD etc. J 

The reciprocal of a vector Zj« is (. I/Z)j " a 

IV. The sum of two vectors is: 

A j a + Bj* = [A* + B*+ 2 AB cos (a° - p 0 )]* j* 
where, 


8° = tan- 1 - sin a ° - B sin H 
A cos a° — B cos f}° 


(905) and a° = (a 90); 

0° = (0 90) 


V. The difference of two vectors is: 


- Bjfi = U 2 + £ 2 - 2 cos (oc° - /S 0 )]* j a 


where, 


5° - tan- 1 4 sin a ° ~ i sin §1 
~ ian A cos a° - B cos £° 


VI. The power in a circuit due to a current Ij 141/3 propelled by 
an e.m.f. Ej a is: 

P - El cos (a 0 - 0°) 

VII. The differential of is: 

d (A j a ) = j«{dA +Aj^.d(x) 

VIII. The logarithm of Aj* is: 

log (^4 j* ) = log A + J ( Jr a + 2 ir rw) 


where m may be taken as zero. 
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IX. Some other expressions of interest are as follows: 

1 . A — A 7 “ or strictly A — A j a +4w , where m may be taken 
as zero, this being the usual practise in all similar cases. For 
instance, 1/2 = sin t/6 or strictly 1/2 = sin (7r/(> + 2 tt m) 

2. (Xj a ) w = ^4 w Similarly, 

m _ 

\/ A] = 

r 

3. j" = c 2 = (cos c*° + j sin a 0 ), where (a X 00) = 

_ (a°) deg. 

Therefore, j — V — 1 = 7r/2 

4. log j = log (c-> "Z 2 ) = j ” 
log = log (c- /a t/2 ) ==j a -- 

In conclusion the writer wishes to thank Mr. W. C. Graustein, 
of the department of mathematics of the Rice Institute, for 
valuable criticisms and suggestions. 
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I do not suppose Mr. Diamant will claim that this paper 
should be used by the work-a-day engineer. In fact I question 
whether Dr. Steinmetz, although he has taken his own method 
so far into the range of application, would maintain that to be 
its end and object. The great debt we owe to Dr. Steinmetz is 
for having developed a method which is so universally applicable 
in the teaching of principles. Ido not agree that the exponential 
expression is the proper one for the fundamental instruction, and 
I think the polar diagram, taking its origin from the exponential 
expression, and the method of division into two components, is 
the most valuable. The method of Dr. Steinmetz in the division 
into two components seems to me to fail at the problem of 
power expression—the product of two vectors. The present 
paper offers something to fill this vacancy, and hence merits 
attention. 

E. H. Colpitts: Referring to Professor Gray’s question in¬ 
quiring as to the usefulness of Dr. Steinmetz’s mathematics, I 
feel safe in saying that the telephone engineer at least finds these 
methods of very substantial value in handling many problems. 

N. S. Diamant: I think the general trend of remarks was 
about complex quantities in general, rather than the particular 
method given in the paper and showed a little prejudice in con¬ 
nection with the question. Probably this is mainly due to the 
fact that some persons want to use nothing but complex quan¬ 
tities, while a great many others will have nothing to do with 
them. 

In regard to the question raised as to the usefulness of mathe¬ 
matics I think we must recognize that mathematics in engineer¬ 
ing is very useful as a tool. I could give actual examples where 
great advance has been made by the use of mathematics, and 
very wonderful scientific and practical work has been produced 
by the use of it. After all, as I say, I am not here to defend 
mathematics. I think the trouble comes in when we use too 
much, or try to cover up our ignorance by the use of mathematics, 
and that is done quite often; you will find it in many so-called 
text-books. 

E. E. F. Creighton: I asked what your particular method 
of mathematics is, how you could apply it, in what particular 
way could you apply it. 

N. S. Diamant: I have indicated that in the summary of 
the paper. However, as it has been brought out by Prof. Gray 
—-the choice of method depends considerably upon the type of 
mind. Some persons like one method, and some persons like 
another; one is just as good as the other. 

Another point of interest that Prof. Gray brought up was that 
the student, when he is working with complex quantities, is not 
entirely satisfied, and does not well understand the 
problem until he has translated it graphically by means of a 
vector diagram. In that connection I would like to add that the 
advantage of my method is that it is a better mathematical 
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shorthand by means of which to visualize vector relationships. 
This is not easy to do in complicated vector diagrams, when you 
have to deal with the components; when for example, we have 
e + j e eq ual to E, or similar expressions. It is easier to visualize 
the different phase relationships if the method described in the 
paper be used, rather than the ordinary method. For example, 
in a certain case, one hundred volts, making 45 deg. with the 
horizontal axis will be represented as 141 j i , instead of 100 

+ j 100. 

The question was brought up by Dr. Whitehead m regard to 
double-frequency quantities. Really, that does not come en¬ 
tirely within the scope of this paper. I would like to take that 
up in detail with Prof. Whitehead, but here I may say that per¬ 
sonally I think that double frequency is an unnecessary com¬ 
plication. It was introduced by someone who was interested 
in it, and I think it leads into rather unscientific inconsistencies, 
and I do not think it has any importance. 

John B. Whitehead: Perhaps I have used an unfortunate 
expression in the words “double frequency”. Certainly I have 
not made myself understood by Mr. Diamant. I simply refer 
to the fact that it was not meant to include what is usually 
called the double-frequency quantity, which is treated by Mr. 
Diamant, at some length. 

N. S. Diamant: In answering I may say that some persons start 
with vector quantities, and use these exclusively and suppress the 
use of instantaneous values. But the scientific definition of power 
is the one given in the paper involving instantaneous values, where 
the mean power is obtained by integrating or summing up the 
instantaneous power over a half cycle. This does not lead into 
the difficulties of changing the sign, and dropping out the im¬ 
aginary portion of the product into which one is led when he uses 
vectors entirely. This vector definition of power leads into what 
we might consider a quaternion, that is, a quantity made up of 
scalar and vector components; but power itself is a kind of 
scalar quantity since it is fixed when its magnitude and sign— 
whether positive or negative—are given, and it requires no 
additional information as to its direction, as the true non- 
localized vectors of vector analysis do. The double-frequency 
idea is designed to get around this difficulty, and in a way gives 
physical explanation of it, but I think it is unnecessary, and a 
round-about step to take. 
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done much to popularize the use of electric current for all pur¬ 
poses, and the central station man is becoming more concerned 
about the return from this class of business. Hence, we have 
prepared herewith a preliminary analysis of the ultimate con¬ 
ditions in five, or ten, or twenty years, when every house will 
be electrically equipped with light, cooking, heat and water 
heating, and have designed such a distribution system as would 
be required, keeping in mind the commercial aspects of the 
situation. 

In order to arrive at definite ends we have made uumeious 
assumptions of conditions, which are based on the most advanced 
knowledge of the present time, and from these have projected 
our hypothesis. A definite section of one of Seattle’s leading 
residence districts was selected and from a thorough canvass 
each house was assigned to a class representative of its size and 
electrical consumption, as shown on the accompanying map, 
the key for which is given in Table I. 

This district is known as Capitol Hill and is very representa¬ 
tive as it includes houses of every type, with schools, stores, 
etc., and might lie used as a “ unit ” in estimating similar con¬ 
ditions lor a city. We have also assumed that all const-iuction 
must comply with the State Law and City Ordinances governing 
overhead lines, and that the rights of other public service com¬ 
panies must be observed, and further that all apparatus, wire 
and materials shall be such as are now considered as standard. 
Our assumptions also provide that no further houses are to be 
built in this district and that property now vacant will be util¬ 
ized for park purposes, so as to require no electrical energy. 

During the past two years, we have conducted a series of 
tests on cooking and heating loads, the results of which have 
been indicative but not conclusive. Certain constants and 
factors have been determined, however, upon which we can base 
our computations. These factors are fully defined in fable II. 

For the lighting we have taken a group maximum demand 
factor of 25 per cent as indicated by a check of conditions in 
this district; cooking has a demand factor of about 19 pci cent, 
heating will average 50 per cent, while hot water heating as 
used here is a full 100 per cent. It is well to remember that these 
factors will vary materially with the kind of people who use the 
service and their daily habits, hence conditions obtaining in 
Seattle may differ materially from those in other cities. In 
the cooking tests, fifteen ranges in different parts of the city were 
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selected, and by means of recording meters the characteristics 
of the load were determined. The heating tests included fifteen 
consumers who used all types of heating apparatus. From these 
sources then the data of Table III were selected, being the units 
of load, consumption and revenue assigned to each class of 
house. The rates applying to this business are quoted in Table 
VI. Having chosen suitable units, they were applied to the dis- 


TABLE II 
Definitions 

Connected Load — Sum of the rated loads 

Maximum of the resultant curve 

_ . combining all the individual max’s. 

Group Maximum Demand Factor = -- —■= - ——-5 - 

r Connected load 


Individual Maximum Demand Factor = 


Individual max, demand 
Connected load 


Group Daily Load Factor 


Total kw-hr. consumed per day 
Group max. demand X 24 


Peak Demand Factor 


Per cent of the group maximum demand that 
occurs during the system peak between 5:30 p.m. 
and 6:30 p.m. 


T .. 1 t'y • 1 r A Kw-hr. consumed per day 

Individual Daily Load Factor = —t——— -r— -— 

Max. demand x 24 

Peak Max. Demand = Group max. demand X peak demand factor 

• -p x Arithmetical sum of all the individual maximums 

iversity actor — ]y{ ax £ mum 0 f the resultant curve combining all the 

individual maximums. 

The term “group” is here used to indicate all the appliances of one class, 
such as “water heaters.” or “cooking,” that occur in the district under 
discussion. 

Lt. — Lighting, etc. 

Ck. — Cooking, etc. 

Ht. = Heating 

W.H. = Water Heating 


trict outlined and the totals for this district computed, as in 
Table IV. 

In order to properly design a distribution system to take care 
of heavy loads of this kind, it is necessary first to combine them 
into unitsT a s^®^*^W^e^mne,::.the connected load in each unit 
from which the unit maximum demand can be figured using the 
group maximum demand factor; and third, to design a feeder 
system to take care of the load. For example, we find that in 
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TABLE III. 


Unit of Load, Consumption and Revenue 



No. 

Connected load 
in kw. 

Kw-hr. per mo. 

. _._. 

1 

Dollars per mo. j 

Lt. 

Ck. 

Ht. 

W.H. 

Lt. 

Ck. 

Ht. 

W.H. 

Lt. 

Ck. 

Ht. 

W.H. 

B 

17 

3 

8 

30 

1.0 

70 

300 

2130 

720 

3.00 

6.00 

16.0 

3.50 

C 

321 

2 

6 

20 

0.8 

30 

224 

1332 

576 

1.65 

5.00 

10.0 

2. SO 

D 

210 

1.5 

5 

15 

0.6 

20 

106 

1000 

432 

1.10 

3.00 

7.5 

2.10 

E 

57 

1.0 

5 

5 

0.5 

13 

94 

667 

360 

.70 

3.00 

5.0 

1.75 

Apt. 

145 

1.0 

5 

5 

0.5 

25 

166 

667 

360 

1.40 

4.00 

5.0 

1.75 

Sch. 

1 

5.0 

20 

50 

5.0 

172 

1000 

13320 

3600 

5.00 

20.00 

100.0 

17.50 

Ch. 

3 

5.0 

6 

30 

0.5 

172 

250 

8000 

360 

5.00 

5,00 

60.0 

1.75 

St. 

16 

3.0 

— 

10 

0.5 

170 

— 

2670 

360 

5.10 

— 

20.0 

1.75 

F.H. 

1 

3.0 

— 

20 

1.0 

170 


1332 

720 

5.10 


10.0 

3.50 


TABLE IV. 

Totals for District 
Load, Consumption and Revenue 



Connected load in kw. 

Kw-hr. per month 

Lt. 

Ck. 

Ht. 

W.H. 

Lt. 

Ck. 

Ht. 

W.H. 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Apt. 

Sch. 

Ch. 

St. 

F.H. 

Total 

51 

642 

315 

57 

145 

5 

15 

48 

3 

136 

1926 

1050 

285 

725 

20 

18 

510 

6420 

3150 

285 

725 

50 

90 

160 

20 

17.0 

256.8 

126.0 

28.5 

72.5 
5.0 
1.5 
8.0 
1.0 

1190 

9630 

4200 

741 

3625 

172 

516 

2720 

170 

5100 

71904 

22260 

5358 

24070 

1000 

750 

36200 

428000 

210000 

38000 

96700 

13320 

24000 

42700 

1332 

12240 

184896 

90720 

20520 

52200 

3600 

1080 

5760 

720 

1281 

4160 

11410 

516.3 

22964 

130442 

890252 

371736 


Dollars per month 

Dollars per year 

Lt. 

Ck. 

Ht. 

W.H. 

Lt. 

Ck. 

Ht. 

W.H. 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Apt. 

Sch. 

Ch. 

St. 

F.H. 

Total 

51.00 

529.65 

231.00 

39.90 

203.00 

5.00 

15.00 

81.60 

5.10 

102 

1605 

630 

171 

580 

20 

15 

272 

3210 

1575 

285 

725 

100 

180 

320 

10 

59.50 
898.80 
441.00 

99.75 

253.75 

17.50 
5.25 

28.00 

3.5C 

612 

6356 

2772 

479 

2436 

6CT 

180 

979 

61 

1224 

19260 

7560 

2052 

6960 

240 

180 

3264 

38520 

18900 

3420 

8700 

1200 

2160 

3840 

120 

714 

10786 

5292 

1197 

3045 

210 

63 

336 

42 

1161.25 

3123 

6677 

1807.05 

13935 

37476 

80124 

21685 
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block No. 1 there are 14 class C houses and 12 class D houses 
having a connected load of 46 kw. in light, 460 kw. in heat, 
144 kw. in cooking, and 18.4 kw. in hot water heating, a total 
of 668.4 kw. Using the group maximum demand factors as 
shown in Table V, we have 11.5 kw. in light, 27.8 kw. in cooking, 
230 kw. in heat and 18.4 kw. in water heating, making a total 
of 287.7 kw. for the maximum demand of this unit. Proceeding 
similarly with blocks 5, 9 and 13, we find unit maximum demands 
of 310 kw., 273 kw. and 234 kw. respectively. 

After covering the entire district in this manner, it seemed 


TABLE V. 

Load Characteristics and Revenue 



Conn. 

load 

kw. 

Group 

max. 

dem. 

factor 

Group 

daily 

load 

factor 

Max. 
dem. on 
peak 

Peak 

dem. 

factor 

Diver¬ 

sity 

factor 

Group 

max. 

dem. 

Aver. 

daily 

load 

kw. 

Lt. 

1281 

25.00% 

10.0% 

320. 

100.0 

1.0 

320 

32 

Ck. 

4160 

19.34% 

22.5% 

804. 

100.0 

2.5 

805 

181 

Ht. 

11410 

50.00% 

21.7% 

5705. 

100.00 

1.5 

5705 

1238 

W.H. 

516 

100.00% 

100 . % 

516. 

100.00 

1.0 

516 

516 

Total 

17367 

38.6 

29.4 

7325. 




1965 



Average kw-hr. per 

Dollars per 
year 

Av. rate 
per kw-hr. 

Av. rate 
per kw-yr. 

Day 

Month 

Year 

Lt. 

765 

22964 

275568 

13935 

5.06c 

$43.50 

Ck. 

4348 

130442 

1563304 

37476 

2.40c 

46.50 

Ht. 

29675 

890252 

10683024 

80124 

0.75c 

14.00 

W.H. 

12391 

371736 

4460832 

21685 

0.48c 

42.00 

Total 

47179 

1415394 

16984728 

153220 

0.902 

10.90 


advisable to install a feeder from a centrally located substation 
for each 1000 kw. or thereabouts, which is the case in blocks 
1, 5, 9 and 13. We find that in order to properly distribute 
1000 kw. at 2300 volts, a three-phase, 4/0 feeder would be the 
most efficient, on account of initial cost, voltage regulation, 
carrying capacity of the wire and economy of space on the poles. 
We propose to maintain a constant voltage at the center of load 
on each feeder, and if necessary, to install transformers with 
variable taps'to give the same voltage over the entire secon dar y 
The load being essentially single phase will necessitate instal- 
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ling single-phase regulators on each circuit at the substation. 
As all standard apparatus for domestic use is built for 110 volts 
to 120 volts, we will string a 1/0 neutral over the entire system, 
which will give 120 volts between this wire and any outside 
leg of the three-phase, 207-volt secondary bus, and will provide 
a ground for the transformers. The secondary bus will be a 
500,000-cir. mil cable, except in cases where the load is con¬ 
centrated at the transformer. We propose to install trans¬ 
formers either in single-phase units or in one three-phase unit 
as near as possible to the center of load in each block or group 
of blocks, depending upon the load. On the accompanying map 
we have shown the distribution as outlined above, including 
transformers. 

TABLE VI. 

Rates for Domestic Service 
Lighting and Cooking: 

Electricity for these two purposes is sold through one meter, at the 
following rates: 

First 45 kw-hr. per month @ 5| cents per kw-hr. 

All over 45 kw-hr. per month @ 2 cents per kw-hr. 

Minimum charge 50_cents per month. 

Heating : 1 , - 

Rate: 1 cent per kw-hr. unrestricted, or } cents per kw-hr. if used off 
peak. Minimum $12.00 per h.p. per year. 

Peak hours’are from 4:30 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. in winter and 5:30 p.m. 
to 7:00 p.m. in summer. 

All service has been figured at f cents per kw-hr. 

Water Heating : 

Rate: Flat charge of $3.50 per kilowatt-month. 

Heater to run continuously. 


In order to determine a reasonable cost for this system, we 
have assumed prices of material and transformers that were 
current prior to the present war prices and have arrived at a 
total figure of $111,400.00. This includes all local distribution 
outside of the substation, services and meters. 

In Table V the revenue from the business as outlined has been 
computed, making a gross of $153,220.00 per year. The kilo¬ 
watt-hours total up to 16,984,728 per year, and the average rate 
for all classes of service is 0.9 cents. The average return is $20.90 

per kilowatt-year. .. , , • 

In concluding, we believe that the development of domestic 
power will necessitate the complete reconstruction of existing 
lines. New substations will have to be built for each 10,000 ku 
of load and located approximately at the center of the district 
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served. The heavy load in this service will require three-phase 
distribution, which will also take care of small power loads. 
We believe that domestic power can be developed into a prof¬ 
itable part of the central station business, and sold at a price 
that will be attractive to the consumer. The present rate 
schedules, which necessitate two meters and a flat cut-in for 
this business, are not satisfactory and a new basis for charge 
must be developed that will utilize a simple, inexpensive meter 
and can readily be understood by the layman. With increasing 
volume of business, the rates can be lowered materially below 
those quoted herein, and still yield an adequate return. It is 
up to the central stations to make an intensive campaign for 
domestic power service, for this is the solution of the problem 
of profitably serving residence business. 
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Discussion on “A Distribution System for Domestic Power 
Service from Commercial and Engineering Stand¬ 
points” (Hoge and Perry), Seattle, Wash., Sept., 5, 
1916. 


D. F. Henderson: In Table III the paper gives the consump¬ 
tion per month for the heating installation, as 1332 kw-hr. I 
would like to ask the author how that figure is computed. 
Is it taken from actual experience? I have been heating my 
own residence this past winter electrically, and have installed a 
maximum demand very similar to his. I have a demand of 21 
kw., but the kw-hr. consumption is almost ten times what is 
given in this figure. Of course our climate in Spokane is some¬ 
what more severe than it is here, but it seems to me there should 
not be such a great difference in the kw-hr. consumption. _ 

E. R. Perry: I think, Mr. Henderson, that that figure is sort 
of an average that we found around here with our climatic 
conditions. Of course you realize here that the people only use 
their heating equipment about six months out of the year. 

D. F. Henderson: That is based on a six months’ period? 

E. ' R. Perry: It is an average for the twelve months; that 
is the total for the year divided by twelve months. You say 
that you have about ten times that much in a year? 

D. F. Henderson: Yes, during the severe winter months. 

E. " R. Perry: Per month you have about that much you say? 
If you add up the total amount of current you use during the 
year and divide it by twelve? 

D. F. Henderson: It would reduce it very materially. 

E. " R. Perry: And the difference in temperature between 


Seattle and Spokane is very great. . 

J. B. Fisken: I believe that the idea is to run out single¬ 
phase feeders from the substation. That was our practise up 
to wi thin the last year or two and then when times got hard and 
expenses were going up and income was going down, we skir¬ 
mished around to find some way of serving the same load a 
cheaper way. We converted our single-phase feeders into three- 
phase feeders; our cables were six-conductor cables and formerly 
contained three single-phase feeders. We converted those into 
one three-phase feeder with a neutral wire, installing the single¬ 
phase regulators on each leg. Each leg was controlled by a single¬ 
pole automatic switch so that trouble on any of the three-phases 
did not affect the other two. We have found that worked out very 
satisfactorily and I would like to ask the author whether, m his 
figures as to costs, he figured on three single-phase feeders or one 
three-phase feeder with a neutral brought back. _ 

The other point that occurred to me was whethei or not the 
secondary was one interconnected system? Of course, m d-c. 
work, we find it is economical to connect the mams together 
everywhere, and it should be done the same way m a-c., work, 
but fust how it is to be done, I don’t know. There are two ways 
I have heard of, although I have had no practical experience and 
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I would like to ask for the practical experience from those who 
have had it. One is to introduce fuses between the secondary 
districts so that the trouble in one will take care of itself and not 
interfere with the others. And the other method is to introduce 
reactance so high that a short circuit on one section, which might 
blow the fuses in the transformer and stay on, would not over 
load the neighboring districts materially. Of course, they would 
be overloaded to some extent, but the voltage drop through the 
reactance would be such that the neighboring districts would be 
fully maintained and fairly satisfactory service rendered until the 
trouble could be removed. 

E. R. Perry: I believe, Mr. Fisken, that your idea, or the 
system which you describe, the three-phase system with a return 
neutral, is the one we have here. We have in mind a single 
regulator on each phase; it will not be necessary in this case 
to have a single-pole switch because there will be three-phase 
distribution down each street or alley, as it were. We will not 
take the single phase off the three phase at any place, or run a 
separate feeder line with bus line, single phase. All bus lines 
will be three phase and the secondaries will be three phase, and 
will extend over districts of approximately one block, or one unit 
as we have determined here; in some cases a little over a block, 
depending on the load. There is a transformer for each block, 
each transformer with its own secondary circuit about one block 
long; the secondaries not inter-connected. 

M. T. Crawford : The plan of the distribution system outlined in 
this paper is most economical in first cost, but it has the disad¬ 
vantage of not being easily installed from time to time as business 
grows. The complete domestic electrical installation, anticipa¬ 
ted here, will only be gained one unit at a time, and will be many 
years in coming. The trend of distribution systems in the better 
city districts, is toward underground construction. A 4000-volt 
three-phase four-wire distribution system using 2200-volt stand¬ 
ard transformers between the outside wires and the neutral 
would permit the use of about one third of the primary copper 
specified in this paper. A small transformer vault installed ad¬ 
jacent to the basement wall of each residence, would permit ser¬ 
vice wires of approximately No. 12 copper, which would be duplex 
cable and in an iron pipe. This would take 2200-volt power 
direct to the consumer’s house, and make the short service leads 
between the main switch and this transformer vault, the only 
heavy copper necessary. This system would cost more, prin¬ 
cipally because of the larger transformer capacity neces¬ 
sary, it being impossible to utilize the diversity factor of the 
various consumers’ installations. In practise' some way of 
•overcoming this difficulty could be devised, as by feeding 
several houses close together from one transformer vault, or put¬ 
ting m secondary tie connections. One consumer could be taken 
at any time on any part of the system, and this method of in¬ 
stallation could be put in for that consumer; and as more are ob- 
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tained the same scheme followed until eventually, when the com¬ 
plete electrification mentioned is obtained the mains could 
be put under ground, if desirable, at a reasonably small addi¬ 
tional cost; that is, little of the existing equipment would have to 
be changed. That is simply my idea of what would be the best 
service, even though at a higher total cost, and it would certainly 
meet with more favor from, the people. The size of copper on the 
lines and in the service wires, as mentioned in this paper, would 
make such heavy wires as to detract somewhat from the appear¬ 
ance of a strictly first class residence district. 

F. D. Weber: The author has a demand factor of about 19 
per cent for heating. I would like to ask if any demand factor 
has been computed for residences, apartments and the various 
classes of cooking. In Portland we have been very much inter¬ 
ested in knowing what size feeders should be supplied for group 
cooking, such as apartment houses. 

E. R Perry: We have no information upon that, Mr. Weber. 

C. R. Collins: It is rather difficult to appreciate tlm magni¬ 
tude of this proposed heating load. You will notice in Table I, 
nearly every block shows a load of 250 or 300 kw. The present 
density of load in the down town district of Seattle averages 150 
kw. per block. The proposed distribution system for residence 
districts must take care of at least twice the kw. load per block 
that we now have in our most densely settled business district. 
The author calls our attention to the fact that we will have diffi¬ 
culty with our distribution system. It is also interesting to con¬ 
sider the increased demand on our generating equipment. I have 
taken the figures given in this paper and secured the average kw. 
requirement per customer, which is about eight kw. In Seattle 
we have probably 50,000 consumers such as would come under 
the description given in Table I, 400,000 kw. would therefore be 
required to supply our residence districts. At the present time 
it requires not more than 25,000 kw. to supply the residence load. 

This means increasing our present residence load sixteen times. 
It is also interesting to note that when we do increase our present 
load by that amount, that load is going to determine our peak 
and all other loads will be incidental. 

In Table V, in the lower right-hand corner are given the re¬ 
turns for a kw-yr. You will note the return for theheating, figured 
at J of a cent per kw-hr., is $14 per kw-yr., and you will also 
note that the kw-hr, consumption for heating is approximately 
65 per cent of the total kw-hr. consumption given. . The only 
chance of electric heating becoming commercially possible is that 
it will be possible to reduce very materially the cost per kw-yr. 
of generating power. $14.00 per kw-yr. is very much below the 
present cost. 

W. D. Peaslee: I am very glad to see brought out, the open 
advocation of a one-meter rate for lighting, cooking and. heating. 
To my mind that point strikes the key of the whole situation. 
The idea of electrical engineers being held down at the present 
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date, in the present state of our art to having to insist that every 
time a man wants to do something, he has a different rate put 
on his load, is something of a joke. In the case of the little town 
of Corvallis, I have some electric light and cooking appliances in 
the house for which I have a separate meter; if I put in a hot water 
heater, I have another meter for that or a flat rate, which really 
gives me three separate services in that house, with the attendant 
overhead expenses and clerical expense for the company on each 
of those billings. 

Now, there are two solutions of the rate as given here. Either 
have a very high minimum and a low energy rate, which the pub¬ 
lic will immediately object to; or take the rate as given in the 
paper, the first 45 kw-hr. per month at 5| cents, a minimum 
charge at 50 cents per month and the rest of it at two cents per 
kw-hr. That first 45 kw-hr. is going to make the man’s bill big 
enough if he uses any electric heating and cooking at all in the 
house, so that the company will be protected. They will get 
their cost of testing meters and their cost of billing and all those 
things that go into the beautiful theoretical rates that are worked 
up. At the same time the customer will have one meter in his 
house and he can subtract the previous month’s reading from 
the present reading and figure out for himself what his bill is 
coming to; but you take the class rates of power companies 
today, and he is a better man than some engineers if he can 
do it. I think that one of the biggest factors we are going to 
find in the development of heating and lighting load for electrical 
power, is to have a rate that protects the power company by 
having either a high enough minimum to take care of these in¬ 
cidental expenses, or have the first block of energy at a suffi¬ 
ciently high rate so that any ordinary consumer is going to get a 
big enough bill to come up to the point necessary, and then a 
very low energy charge for the rest of it. 

I know of one location in Oregon where it worked out. A man 
is permitted to take on a load for heating, lighting, cooking and hot 
water and anything less than a one-horse power motor at any time 
of the day or night at $5 a month minimum, and one cent per kilo¬ 
watt hour energy charge. That is a little drastic and it may be 
a $5 minimum is wrong, but personally I believe that some form 
of rate of that kind for the high minimum and low energy con¬ 
sumption is going to build up the load until our heating and lighting 
load will not be as it is now, but may ultimately approach the 
figure given in this paper of 200 or 300 kw. per block in first-class 
residence districts. I think that, the only way the power com¬ 
panies will be able to build up is to get a rate of that kind. 

F. D. Weber: Near the end of the paper I note the author 
computes his gross income per year. I wonder if anybody has 
investigated the statistics and found out the amount of money 
an average family both poor and rich can spend per month for 
lighting, heating and power. At one time I saw a statement 
covering 20 years in the lighting industry, showing that the an- 
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nual monthly bill has been nearly a constant amount. I think it 
would be well to investigate on the customer’s side and see 
how much money they will actually spend. If they are using 
gas, they spend so much money; if they change to electricity they 
will spend a certain percentage more for the added convenience. 

E. R. Perry: I think that in selling electricity we sometimes 
lose sight of the fact that we are really selling a commodity just 
like sugar in the open market, and we have to compete with all 
the other forms of energy that people use to reach the same end 
that we want to sell our electricity for; and for that reason it is 
well to think of how much a man in moderate circumstances can 
afford to pav for the electric energy that we want to give him. 
Now we might imagine a family of three or four living in a house 
of six or seven rooms, and if he heats with hot water, his heating 
bill is going to be somewhere about $70 or $75 a year, if he is 
economical, and his cooking bill for gas will be something like 
$35 or $40 a year,—cooking and hot water, possibly. His hot 
water service,’ however, will be intermittent and he will only- 
light up the gas heater when he wants it, and he will not have hot 
water all the time. That I think will total up somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $140 or $150, that he is paying per year for 
lighting, cooking, heating, and hot water from the different forms 
of energy that he gets now. 

Suppose he purchases electric energy according to the way the 
rates are now. He would pay somewhere around $200 on an 
average for the same service; it is a little bit difficult at the pres¬ 
ent time to make people see the $50 additional value m the elec¬ 
tric service. Possibly they do not realize they will only have to 
pay $50 a year more for an entire electric installation. I his is an 
average case. Of course, some cases arc going to run higher and 
some lower. I do not think the people at the present time are 
educated up to that point where they would want the electric 
service with the additional value in it and the additional con¬ 
venience of it. With the competition we have in all other forms 
of energy, it is very hard to sell electricity at the present rates, 
and with the handicap of installations already put in for the other 
types of service. Now, if a man is just building a house and he 
could get all these things and it would cost him only $50 a year 
more, he would put them in without hesitation, I believe. But 
where, lie has already tied his money up in apparatus to use coal, 
gas and so forth, it is pretty hard to make him junk all that and 
put in the new electric service. . . . . , T , . 

The point about the metering of the service is one which I feel 
is very important in the sale of energy for domestic use. Selling 
electricity as we do now, with two oi tluee oi four meters, is 
just like selling sugar by the quart to a man for putting up fruit, 
and by the pound for making candy, lie can not see it, and the 
quicker the central station gets to the point where they can sell 
a man so much electricity for a certain price and don t care 
what he uses it for and have it taken caie oi in the lates, 
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that much quicker are we going to get simplicity in accounting, 
metering and in the whole business, even down to selling it to the 
customer. The quicker people understand about our electric 
game, just that much quicker are we going to make strides in it. 

E. G. Robinson: I have been considering the one-meter rate 
a good deal and I have come to this conclusion: That if you 
make your heating load 220 volts instead of putting in a three- 
wire meter,—if we put a straight 220-volt meter in, and then tap 
our lighting on the neutral,—run in three wires, the two 220 
volts and the neutral, then we can tap around the two wires with 
the neutral and fix it so that all our electrical appliances for heat¬ 
ing would be 220-volt. Then for our lighting, simply tap the 
series circuit of the meter, and that will make our lighting current 
register just twice as fast as our heating current. So, if we were 
making a heating rate at three cents for a certain block, while 
that was being used, we should be getting six cents on all our 
110-volt socket appliances and we would be getting three cents 
out of the straight 220-volt current, because the current flowing 
through the meter would register at 220, while only being used 
at 110. I simplified our system that way and used but one meter 
for the man who takes power. We tap a neutral around the 
polyphase meter and let him use current at 110 volts, with all 
appliances forge blowers and such as that. I am quite in sym¬ 
pathy with simplifying the rate, and I believe that any man who 
is figuring on doing this should simplify 'it as much as possible, 
because the average layman thinks that blocks of kilowatts, 
amperes and so forth, are intended and designed to befuddle him 
as to. what he is buying. I have not yet tried out the 110-220- 
volt scheme on heating, only on power, but I hope to do it; and 
I believe it gives a complete solution of the problem of one meter 
with two rates. 

By the way, I would like to ask that if in this distributing system 
where you are going to use one neutral, would that not necessi¬ 
tate the hooking up of your transformer star instead of to delta ? 
It has been my experience that 90 per cent of our transformers 
for distribution are delta connected. Now if you wire them up 
star and one goes out, that puts that entire system out. I would 
like to know how you take care of that? 

E. R. Perry: It has that disadvantage, and a protective de¬ 
vice would have to be used. 

E. G. Robinson: In thinking that over we, of course, think 
you are going to have delta transformers. 

E. R. Perry: It would have to be star to utilize the neutral. 
Nearly all our apparatus is 110 volts and 220 volts, and it would 
be necessary to have both voltages in each house. In order to 
accommodate present wiring we would have to have the three-wire 
circuit, as it is called, in each house. 

L. T. Merwin: I would like to ask the author whether the 
decision on using four-wire three-phase as against a three-wire 
three-phase connection is made on the basis of regulation for 
commercial economy. 
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E. R. Perry: I think, Mr. Merwin, that we provided a four- 
wire delta connection in order to accommodate the present type 
of household utensils which require 110-220 volts. We have a 
star system with three-phase 207 volts on the outside; that would 
give us 120 volts to the neutral. 

H. W. Buck: The author spoke a few minutes ago about the 
average householder not being educated up to the use of certain 
applications of electric power. I should like to ask what the exper¬ 
ience has been on the Pacific coast with the average householder 
in the use of household electrical appliances. Is it necessary to 
have an electrical engineer in each house to satisfactorily operate 
these various devices, or do the public as a whole take hold of 
them intelligently and operate them efficiently? It does not 
take much intelligence to turn on an electric lamp, but it takes 
considerably more technical knowledge to operate an electric 
washing machine, electric range and some of the other devices 
that are now used. 

E. R. Perry:" I think that the people who have taken out 
electrical devices have learned to use them very intelligently, and 
the amount of trouble developing with the different appliances 
is very small. Once people get interested in these things, and 
really appreciate their value, they seem to develop an undue 
amount of electrical wisdom. I think that if we can only get to 
the people and get them interested, it would be easy enough to 
educate them. 

The next step in that direction is the electrical equipment of all 
of the home economic departments of the various schools and col¬ 
leges in the country, and the training of the girls of the younger 
generation to know and use intelligently all forms of electrical 
appliances and apparatus, and to make their own minor repairs. 
I believe that the coming generation of girls are going to know a 
great deal more about electric household utensils than the pres¬ 
ent generation of housewives do. It is only through educating 
the younger people that we are going to successfully solve this 
problem. The older people do not learn quite so readily, but 
those who do, as far as experience around here is concerned, have 
been able to take up these things and learn to use them very 

quickly. , , . 

S. M. Kennedy: The question which you have asked in refer¬ 
ence to the manner in which the purchasers use apparatus is one 
that is very easy to answer, if you have had much to do with the 
handling of such appliances. What are called lamp socket ap¬ 
pliances are very readily handled and it does not need any en¬ 
gineer and requires very few demonstrations to teach the house¬ 
wife to readily use any such appliances. Even the washing 
machine, which is a little more complicated to operate, practically 
runs itself with a turn of the switch. However, when you get 
into the broader field of cooking—I mean major cooking,—we 
find that the average housewife in Southern California, while she 
is anxious to learn, does not pick up quite as readily the methods 
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of handling the electric range and of substituting it for whatever 
method of cooking she has been used to, heretofore. In the kit¬ 
chen the average housewife is a little bit sensitive; she has a 
pride in her work; and she does not like anyone to come m to 
show her how to do her work. That kind of education must be 
done very diplomatically,—the average engineer cannot do it at 
all. We find that it pays to have tactful, experienced and good 
looking lady-demonstrators, who can follow up the range installa¬ 
tions and go from place to place, and find out first, whether the 
lady who is doing the cooking thoroughly understands the method 
of operation and whether she is getting the best that is possible 
out of the range and for the least amount of energy put into it. 
If she finds that things are going all right, the demonstrator 
t ells her so. If, however, she finds that they are not going all 
right, that in some parts there is too much heat turned on when 
it is not required, and not enough in other parts of the stove, she 
must be tactful and explain just how the operation should be 
done in order to get the greatest efficiency. The demonstrator 
must be educated and trained for that particular kind of work, 
so that she not only understands the stove and the operation of 
the stove, but she must also understand human nature.. 

' J. B. Fisken: The average farmer of eastern Washington is 
notorious for not taking care of his appliances,—I do not mean 
electrical appliances, I mean his agricultural appliances,—and it 
might be interesting to learn whether the electrical appliances, 
cooking and so forth, have caused much trouble. Mr. Chrysler 
handles four country towns and a number of farmers and he could 
tell us what his experience has been. 

W. L. Chrysler: We find less trouble with farmers taking care 
of their electric equipment than the consumers in town. These 
farms are run on a large scale by combined harvester tractor and 
modem machinery, which makes the farmer a mechanic for he 
has to operate and keep up his own equipment. We have a few 
farmers on our lines who have quite complete electric-equipment. 
They make their own minor repairs, while the consumer in town 
will call the fix-light department. 

J. R. King : The point I want to bring out is the fact that it 
is beco min g more and more apparent in the development of 
electric house heating, not cooking or hot water heating, but to 
heating the home, that the ideas of the electrical engineer, more 
especially of the man who has charge of the operation and the 
control of the delivery of power, have got to be changed. _ That is, 
he has got to recognize new conditions coming in. For instance, 
you will note in Table V, that there is a group maximum demand, 
320 kw. for light, 805 for cooking, 5705 for heating, and 516 for 
water heating. Referring to one of the other tables the rate is 
one cent per kw. hour unrestricted or f cents per kw. hour if 
used off peak. It appears to me from this paper that the factor 
which produces the peak is no longer lighting, which comes on 
about half past four to seven o’clock. Power is a more or less off- 
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peak product and cooking can be considered so to a certain extent. 
All the efforts have been made to take on this house heating rate 
under the same assumption and under the same condition, that 
the consumer will not use it during what is called peak. Now, 
the great preponderance of energy is used for heating and this 
demand would indicate that the time of the peak has shifted. 
Therefore, this paper would point out that in order to estimate 
in the future, demands for domestic service in residence districts, 
it is necessary to consider primarily what demand will be required 
-for heating; and the lighting, cooking and hot water heating 
would be incidental to that. In other words, the determining 
factor is no longer lighting, but it is heating. In the Institute 
meetings and in the National Electric Light Association meetings 
and in other meetings, discussion on that has raged up and down 
and the argument that heating was a by-product has been ad¬ 
vanced and contradicted. It appears to me, it will be necessary 
to figure very carefully in the future. What is the use of keep¬ 
ing off the peak, if the heating itself establishes that peak? If 
we keep the heating off the peak, it will not occur in the afternoon 
any more than it will occur at any other time during the day. 
Furthermore, what are you going to do on a cold winter day 
when the customer comes home and insists on having his heat ? 
If he cannot have it, he comes right back and asks why he is not 
entitled to have it? Those are points that I think must be^ con¬ 
sidered in planning the installation of any house heating. They 
arc points that have arisen in connection with the sale of energy 
in Seattle. They are points that will be raised as long as house 
heating is promoted, whether or not the peak be shifted to 
another time of the day, and another class of energy other than 
lighting be responsible for it. 

H. J. Gille: In the first place, this heating rate was filed with 
the Public Service Commission of this state as an experimental 
rate,—simply a try-out proposition. Second, the peak hours are 
the lighting-peak hours, which control at this time the distribu- 
• tion peak. It seems to me that in any discussion of the question 
of laying out a prospective distribution system to take care of 
heating and other appliances in residences, it should be impor¬ 
tant to know whether you are talking of a station peak or a 
distribution peak. The residence peak as we know, comes at a 
different time from the power peak, and the power peak at a 
different time from the commercial lighting peak, but all of the 
resultant peaks establish a certain peak on the_station or a gener¬ 
ation peak. By developing the electric heating, of course, the 
generating station peak would probably be transfen ed from the 
point where it is now, to some other part of the day. 

C. R. Collins: We have conducted tests in connection with 
electric heating and one of our conclusions is that the electric 
heating peak may come at any hour in the day; sometimes it 
may be in the morning, sometimes in the afternoon and very 
frequently you will have a load almost as large as the peak about 
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six or 6:30 p. m. So this peak cannot be considered as some 
other not coming on the system peak, which occurs about 6:00 
p. m. 

Robert Howes: In the early days the load on any separate 
feeder was small and scattered over considerable territory and 
it seemed to be necessary to use the low voltage of 110 or 220. 
With the growth of business and the growth in power consump¬ 
tion by each residence, such as is contemplated in this paper, the 
question raised by Mr. Crawford of placing individual trans¬ 
formers at the residence and omitting the secondary distribution 
system, may become one of material importance. In the devel¬ 
opment of power plants, in this district, at least, after you have 
reached a capacity of forty or fifty thousand kilowatts, the cost 
of generating power and bringing it to the central substation is 
not varied so very greatly, although it is to some extent, by ad¬ 
ditional capacity. You begin to reach a point where the cost of 
operation per kilowatt hour and the investment cost per kilowatt 
of development, does not vary by a very wide margin, although 
it will to some extent. It would seem it might be a decided 
advantage in such a case as described in this paper, to omit the 
secondary mains and simply use a high-potential distribution 
with transformers at each house or for two or three houses 
grouped together, using low voltage only for the houses. That 
would reduce the copper requirements and cost of good regulation. 
We cannot expect to obtain a great deal of reduction in initial 
cost per kilowatt after we reach a certain power plant capacity, 
but with additional capacity there is room for considerable im¬ 
provement in the distribution systems and that seems the most 
promising field to look for reduction of cost per kw. hour in 
operating the system. It at least appears possible that with the 
demand per residence increased to such extent as here contem¬ 
plated, there may be room to reduce the meter installation and 
attendance per kilowatt hour of consumption, and substitute 
small transformers at the point of use; distributing to advantage 
both in simplicity and in cost of investment and operation per 
kilowatt hour sold. 
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SOME FEATURES OF DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COOKING 

AND HEATING 

BY H. B. PEIRCE 


Abstract of Paper 

Although electric cooking and heating has always been 
considered possible, it has only recently become popular; hence 
the engineer is found unprepared with information on the 
characteristics of the load. 

From tests made on a number of domestic cooking and heating 
installations, it would appear that electric cooking has a better 
load factor than a lighting load and that this load factor improves 
as the number of ranges increases. 

The errors incident to these tests are discussed. 

The demand factors on being plotted against number of ranges 
appear to follow a logarithmic curve which may be accounted 
for by the fact that a modification of the law of probability would 
no doubt determine the probable coincident demand of a number 
of ranges and that this law is a logarithmic function. 

Suggestions are made for the checking of these results by 
others, . 

In the heating field, the effect of water heaters superimposed 
on range loads is discussed in relation to their effect on the 
central station loads and income. 


S INCE the use of electrical energy first developed, the pos¬ 
sibility of successful heating or cooking by heat, generated 
electrically, has never been questioned; the problem has always 

been.can it be done at a profit to the central station, with 

energy sold at a price low enough to put electricity in competi¬ 
tion with other fuel? 

Today we find a sudden stampede for this ideal fuel, but we 
find the electrical engineer unprepared to solve the. problems of 
heating and cooking electrically. 

It will be the province of this paper to show what may be 
expected by a central station after there has been developed 
a load of ranges and water heaters, and along what lines engi¬ 
neering assistance is needed to solve certain knotty problems 
connected with this phase of the industry. 

First, to consider the effect on the central station of a cooking 
and heating load. It would be natural to expect that a cooking 
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load would have a load factor considerably lower than the 
lighting load in the same community. This we find is not the 
case and it further appears that there is a greater increase in 
load factor in a cooking load by reason of an increase in number 
of consumers served, than would be gained in a lighting load by 
such an increase of consumers. 

These deductions are the result of a number of tests made on 
actual water heater and range installations in homes using 
electrical energy for cooking and water heating. 

The tests consisted of installing'recording ammeters on the 
various cooking installations and reading the charts taken there¬ 
from to the nearest five-minute interval; these readings were 
then assembled and the total load for any day at any hour 
determined. 

A number of assumptions were of necessity made in securing 
these composite loads. 

First, it was assumed that the clocks of the various meters 
were synchronous. This is in error for two reasons; (a) the 
charts were not all taken on the same calendar day but were 
taken at different seasons for different ranges and superimposed 
according to the day of the week on which the readings were 
taken; (b) the clocks were not absolutely accurate either as 
to time of day or as to speed. 

Second, the readings were taken on a five-minute interval; 
this meant that the reading for the interval had to be integrated 
by inspection, which was, of course, is difficult to do with much 
accuracy, particularly in view of the fact that the swing of the 
needle on these instruments was considerable. 

The first opportunity for error would appear to have more 
weight than it proved to exhibit in practise, since a set of charts 
for a week, taken at one time of the year, have a strong resemb¬ 
lance to similar charts taken during a week at another season. 
In other words, in the community observed, the habits of the 
public as it concerns the preparation of meals, appears to be 
uniform at different seasons of the year. The opportunity to 
run into error by inaccuracy of the clocks is so slight as to be 
incommensurable with the accuracy of the results which at best 
are only approximate. 

Curves shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, exhibit the 
daily load of 42 ranges of assorted manufacture and varying 
capacity from 2.5 to over 6 kw. As the coincident maximum 
demand of these ranges can be obtained from the curve, and as 
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the total connected load is known, the demand factor can be 
computed. As the average kilowatt-hour consumption of each 
range is known, it is also possible to figure the combined load 



Fig. 5—Composite Range Load Curve 

Number of ranges 42—connected load 155.4 kw.-—voltage 110- maximum demand 

(5 min.) 33.75 kw.— max. demand (30 min.) 25.03 kw.~- demand factor 5 min. peak 4.0.* 

demand factor 30 min. peak 0.1— demand factor 30 min. peak ( Wed.) 5.5 



Fig. 6-—Composite Range Load Curve 

Number of ranges 42—connected load 155.4 kw.—maximum demand 31.43 kw. 
voltage 110. 



Fig. 7—Composite Range Load Curve 

Number of ranges 42-—connected load 155.4 kw,-“"maximum demand 27.00 kw. 
voltage 110. 


factor of the group. These values show that even with as small 
a group as 42 ranges, the demand factor is’ 4,5; with 25 ranges, 
it has been found never to be less than 3.5. 
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It might be expected that the demand factor would increase 
as the number of ranges increases; tins is shown in Fig- 8, where 
a number of groups of ranges have been observed for demand 
factor, and these demand factors plotted as ordinates with the 
number of ranges as abscissas. 





NUMBER Cl RANGE?. 

Fit;. K. 


The result is a shot-gun diagram which interests us not so 
much in its upper limits as in its lower limits; that is, the worst 
condition which we are liable to experience in any given instal¬ 
lation is that for which we must make provision. 1 he curves 



through the points on the lower limits appear to have loga¬ 
rithmic characteristics and by plotting the points on logarithm 
paper (Fig. 9) we find that they approximate a straight line, 
that is, they follow roughly a logarithmic curve. 

Such a curve would have infinity as its upper limit and this 
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we know is impossible, as the demand factor can never exceed 
the reciprocal of the average individual load factor. 

It is possible that this, last statement requires a word of ex¬ 
planation as it is not self-evident. 

Consider ten installations, each with a demand of one kw., 
and an individual load factor of 10 per cent. The greatest 
demand factor, 10, would be secured when each individual 
installation was turned on for a tenth of the period and then 
turned off while a second was thrown on the line. The result 
would then be a demand never exceeding one kw. and a load 
factor of 100 per cent for the entire group. 

Let us apply this to the ranges tested. The connected load, 
which for convenience may be assumed as the individual max¬ 
imum demand of each individual range, will average about 
five kw. on the present types of electric ranges. These same 
ranges will each average a consumption of about 100 kw-hr. 
per month; that is, the individual installation will have a load 
factor of about 2.8 per cent. The reciprocal of 2.8 per cent, 
or 36, is then the maximum limit of the demand factor on ranges 
of this type. To reach this value it would be necessary for the 
combined load factor to be .100 per cent, which is of course 
impossible under present conditions as there are hours during 
the day in which there are no cooking operations being conducted. 

As an academic example this result might be secured from a 
central station supplying energy to consumers extending around 
the globe in a zone of perfectly uniform density. If the loga¬ 
rithmic curve is followed out to demand factor 36, it will be seen 
that this amounts to an infinite number of ranges to all intents 
and purposes. 

The theory, that demand factor will increase in accordance 
with a logarithmic rule will appear more logical when it is re¬ 
membered that diversity and demand factor depend upon the 
theory of probabilities which has. logarithmic characteristics. 

To get the greatest practical good from this theory it should 
be checked, in a number of different localities by different ob¬ 
servers and the results compared; then, from the results, a rule 
adopted that would permit the pi'obably coincident demand of 
a number of ranges to be more accurately predicted than is 
possible at the present time. These results should be of sufficient 
accuracy to enable the various electrical rules to be based upon 
them, so that it would not be required that excessive feed cables 
be provided for the care of apartment houses equipped with 
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an( f so that the proper sixes of feeders and 

* for serving a load of ranges would he better 
^ by distributing engineers, 

pe noted that the demand 1 actors have been figured 
.^putations so far made on the basis of a live-minute 

* yi* practical purposes such a peak is unnecessarily briet 
C | X e effect of a 30-minule peak has been indicated on 
^ <x dotted line which represents the results of measuring 

t l d by means of a demand meter of the type that intc- 
| C) ad over a series of definite half hour periods. 

* ^ed ])eaks of half-hour duration will, of course, make 
‘ Lll d factor greater. This should be borne in mind in 

charts taken in different cities. 

comparisons, there should also be noted flu* class 
» by whom the ranges are used. I hose referred to in 
*,j- are representative of alt the classes that will event - 
tdieir cooking electrically. They include families with 
c> f less than $100 per month and homes in which the bill 
r *jxt is a minor consideration. The apartment house 
however, not as well represented as he should be, 
tdie effect of such consumers in helping to improve load 
f to demand factor of the rang.es of one of the apartment 
x Salt Lake City is shown in Fig. S. This demand factor, 
seen is far in cxcesss of those secured from ranges in- 
n homes in Spokane, the city in which the individual 
made. At first, this does not seem logical, as one 
Uink that the dwellers in the same apartment house 
: > iin* from the same walk in like and would be likely to 
■ cooking at the same hours, The answer probably is 
y do less regular cooking, than do the families in their own 

icu* point that should be commented upon before leaving 
end of electric ranges is the average monthly consumpt ion 
individual ranges in kilowatt .-hours. This has been re* 
c> above as being about 100 kw-hr. It is true that tin* 

. U() kw-hr., represents approximately the average com 
rxn to say that this is the probable consumption of any 
ttr electric range, is (pule another thing.; the truth of the 
Ik that t in* consumption seems to vary between the limits 
let 250 lew hr. while in exceptional eases the energy com 
»n of a range used by a farmer has been known in exceed 
"-hr. during a single month. Tins condition appears 
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generally during the season of harvest when there is a large 
number of hands to feed. Attempts have been made to predict 
the consumption of a range by the size of the family by whom it 
is used; this the writer believes to be unsatisfactory as theie 
are wide variations in habits between families of equal size. 

It will be noted that for the ranges observed the daily peak 
occurs very nearly at 6 p. m. In other words, it will coincide 
closely with the lighting peak. This is unfortunate, but when it 
is remembered that with a fair number of ranges in use, the 
demand factor will probably be 8, the feasibility of making this 
business profitable with a low rate per kilowatt-hour becomes 
clearer. 

For instance, if we assume a monthly consumption of 100 
kw-hr. per range, an average individual demand of 5 kw. and a 
demand factor of 8, we get the following results with a rate of 


3 cents per kw-hr. for energy : 

Revenue per range per year.$36.00 

“ “ kw-year of range demand... 7.20 

“ u “ “ “ station demand. 57.60 


So far this paper has dealt only with the electric range; the 
next point to be considered will be the heating of water for the 
home. 

A supply of hot water is essential to the satisfactory use of 
the electric range; that this can, in many instances, be accom¬ 
plished electrically, is not questioned. The problem is, how if 
shall be done. 

To compete with coal, wood and gas, for hot wafer heating, 
electricity must be supplied at a very low rate. This can only 
be done by securing a high load factor for the service; by taking 
the supply from valley hours; or, by limiting the use of the 
heater to those hours when the range is not in use. 

A high load factor can be secured for this service by installing 
the heaters on flat rate and assuming that they will be used 
continuously; this has the disadvantage of superimposing their 
load on the existing peak. The revenue they return must then 
be sufficient to yield enough per kw-year to pay for all the fixed 
charges depending upon maximum demand at peak. 

The disadvantage of limiting the use of water heaters to the 
valley period of the. system load is that a very large amount 
of hot water must be stored, as in most instances the valley 
hours are not of very long duration and occur at a time when 
there is no need for hot water. The result is that if the hot water 
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supply is depleted during the day, there is no alternative for 
the consumer than to wait until the next day for more hot water. 
A further disadvantage is the expense of an installation to supply 
such a system. Time switch, large capacity heater, and large, 
well-insulated storage tank, all will be found to amount to a 
considerable sum. 

The third method of limiting the use of the heater to the hours 
when the range is not in use, has some of the advantages of both 
systems with less of their disadvantages; it can be controlled 
by a double throw switch or by a special rotary snap switch now 
on the market for that purpose. The diagram of wiring for such 
an installation is shown in Fig. 10. The effect of such a water- 
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Fig. 10— Wiring Diagram for Electric Range and Water Heater 
Controlled by Special Switch 


heater load when superimposed on a load of ranges is shown in 
Fig. 4. 

It will be seen from the curves on this figure that a load of 
42 ranges gave a peak of 33.41 lew. when operated without water 
heaters, (Curve A). When 21 of the ranges were equipped with 
(500-watt water heaters on double throw switches, the peak was 
only increased to 37.47 lew. (Curve B). 

A common rate for a fiOO-watt water heatei operated in this 
fashion is $2.00 per month and if the ranges use an average of 
100 kw-hrs. each per month the rate for energy being 3 cents 
per kw-hr. they would return a revenue of $36.00 per year per 
range or a total revenue of $1512.00 for the 42 ranges. These 
ranges show a demand of 33.41 kw. which means a revenue of 
$45.00 per kw-year when operated without water heaters. 
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If 21 water heaters pay $24.00 each per year, we would get 
an additional revenue of $504.00, or a total of $2010.00 from 
the ranges and water heaters combined. The demand is now 
raised to 37.47 lew. which gives a return of $53.70 per kw-venr. 
It is conceivable that the addition of such a water-heating load 
might make an otherwise unprofitable installation of ranges, 
profitable. 

Regarding the size of heater required for this purpose, there 
are few accurate data which can be offered. The 000-watt size 
appears to be the smallest that will work satisfactorily while 
it is seldom that a heater larger than 1.5 kw. is required. The 
number of people in the family, their habits, the size of the 
storage tank, the system of hot water distribution, all affect 
the results. 

Problems dealing with the electric heating of buildings are 
so large that they are felt to be beyond the scope of this paper. 
It is undoubtedly possible to secure a load of this nature when 
cheap power is available, in a locality whose climate is not so 
rigorous as to make the cost of heat units the main criterion by 
which the efficiency of the system will be judged. The writer 
feels, however, that bis experience is so limited in this regard 
that anything said by him at this time might do more harm than 
good to the ultimate development of this field. 

Another field that will bear investigation is the question of 
how best to distribute for a range and water-heater load. The 
use of individual transformers for each range with no connection 
between the secondary lines is objectionable by reason of the 
high cost of installation. The use of safety devices between 
transformer secondaries for providing safety to adjacent trans¬ 
formers connected in multiple may make it possible* to secure 
greater benefit from the large diversity that undoubtedly does 
occur between different groups of these appliances. 

The question as to how the electrical engineers of today can 
best promote the development of electric heating and cooking 
and whether there is any phase of this subject that has been 
neglected by the Institute to the detriment of the electrical 
heating and cooking field and to the standing of the profession 
of electrical engineering is worthy of our attention in dosing. 

The electrical cooking of food does not appeal to the average 
engineer as worthy of his august attention, as it smacks too much 
of the work of the humble house maid. The big problems of 
large transformers and high-tension transmission appear far 
more important. 
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Is this position well taken? Is not the service of society the 
main object that should stimulate the engineering profession 
and is there any problem more worthy ol the attention oi the 
engineer than the problem of supplying lood to the citizens o 
the community? Certainly this is a problem far more important 
than the problem of supplying the luxury ol hght. 

The humble work of heating water is certainly as vital 
the advance of the community as any that may, on the surtace. 
appear more poetic by reason of the handling m one unit ol a 
laic capacity of power. The cake of soap has Isvn omsuleu,! 
an index of the progress of civilization, but ol wlial little u.-« 

the soap without hot water to use it with. 

The standards of the Institute have been looked upon b> both 
the engineers of this country and by those abroad ns indicative 
of the process of the art and as re].resellImp the formulated 
practise of the country. He it to our shame that there is m the 
rules of standardization no mention of the proper installation 
of electric rooking and heating appliances, ami but one briet 
mention of the insulation of the healing and rooking appliances 
that are now in use on the lines of every central station in this 

In the earlv history of the art the engineer with mistaken 
ideas of dictating the possible for the practical, developed heat¬ 
ing and cooking appliances that, impeded the growth oi the use 
of'electrical energy for the saving of labor in the home, be it 
to the credit of a few men of wide vision that this is not the ease 

today. 
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Discussion on “Some Features of Domestic Electric Coqk- 
ingand Heating” (Peirce), Seattle, Wash., Sept. 5,1916. 

J. B. Fisken: I want particularly to call attention to the para¬ 
graph in which the author refers to the manner of heating build¬ 
ings. It is true that electrical heating of buildings may be 
practicable in one community and not in another. In our com¬ 
munity, where we have a temperature varying from, perhaps, 
twenty degrees below zero in winter to one hundred above in 
summer, itjwould require a very much larger installation to furnish 
heat for buildings than it would possibly in Seattle, where the 
temperature variations are not so great. 

C. E. Magnusson: It is essential, in order to secure a low price 
for electric energy, that we have a good power factor and a good 
load factor, and that there be taken into consideration a seasonal 
load factor as well as a daily load factor. If the heating of build¬ 
ings entirely by electricity is to be undertaken, it means that 
for a short period of the year there would be a tremendous peak, 
and the rest of the year the installation would stand idle. To 
install a system for supplying electric energy for heating purposes 
which would be adequate for two months of the year when the 
demand would be greatest, and during that time be obliged to 
supply several times as much power as in the other ten months, 
when the demand would be very low, seems to me to be out of 
the question. We can never do that, because it will never be 
practicable to provide the machinery which would be required 
to supply the heat consumed during that short period and al¬ 
low that machinery to remain idle during the balance of the year. 
Therefore, in order to provide a seasonal load factor, the heating 
of buildings by electrical energy, should only he auxiliary to 
steam or hot air heating systems, and the peak of the winter 
would be taken care of by the ordinary furnace. It would be a 
great relief here in Seattle if we could have a small amount 
of heat available in electrical form during the fall and spring 
months. We could operate our furnaces, then, for two or 
three months each year—probably two months would be all that 
would be required and by following this plan, we would be en¬ 
abled to provide electric energy at a rate sufficiently low to make 
its use practicable for heating purposes. Some of the engineers 
of the city having in mind the paper that was presented this 
morning, asked us at the University to make some experiments 
in designing a heater of the induction type, having a high power- 
factor. I think there is a general feeling that resistance heaters 
have too large a maintenance expense, and that the induction 
heaters on the market at the present time have too low a power- 
factor to make them practicable. I will describe a hot water- 
heater, modified so as to include an electric heating element, which 
was built at the University, and on which we have made a series of 
experiments. The core is an ordinary iron pipe and is surrounded 
by a copper layer sweated on to the pipe, forming the secondary 
coil; which in turn is surrounded by a primary coil connected to 
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the electric circuit. With that simple arrangement, we have an 
induction heater with a power factor of over ninety-eight and one- 
half P rcen? I think that with a heater of this type used as 
auxiliary on a hot-water heating system of a house, good results 

eould be p eas j ee . 'pp crc j s 0 n the market to day a heater con¬ 
structed on that identical principal with the exception that they 
claim that it is not a short-circuit transformer. I he \nu 
that I have to find with that type of heater—I made sonic 
tests on one this year—was that it is so very sensitive to 
voltairc variations. That is, a voltage variation of two per 
cent as the machine is commercially manufactured at the present 
time gives a current variation of something like forty pei cent. 
You are all very familiar with the short-circuited cmi ent-vo age 

Si™ 3 a transformer. Unless yon make the unwlanM of the 
secondary so high that you lose a great deal of the beneficial 
effect of low power factor, all induction heaters that 1 have had oc¬ 
casion to examine, are extremely sensitive to slight voltage var¬ 
iations. For instance one machine that I put under test, this 
year was rated at 1200 watts, and if it was put on a commcmal 
load in the city in which it was to be used, it would have fluctu¬ 
ated between 900 and 1700 watts, and I don t believe the power 
companies care to have them connected with then feedeis. 1 it 
is on a flat rate they are losing money on it. While that nucln t 
can be so designed as to give a very ugh power factor, at the 
same time its characteristics are such that it is very sensitive to 
low-voltage fluctuation. I know the one made in 1 ortland has 
some kind of a silica flux put over the coils, and the only way to 
hurt it is to use current enough to actually melt the apparatus. 

L F Curtis: It may be of interest to know that this heater 
has practically a straight line curve between current and voltage. 
The reactance of the unit is so small that it has practically no 
effect. The iron does not become saturated and therefore has 
little influence on the performance. The part icular unit m ques¬ 
tion was used in a seven-section radiator, and when run at about, 
two kilowatts gave a rise of about fifty degrees above room tem¬ 
perature centigrade in an hour and a half. When run atone kilo¬ 
watt, the temperature was maintained at approximately fifty 
degrees above room temperature. The power factor was uni¬ 
formly above ninety-eight, per cent in all of the tests run at 

different voltages. „ , . , 

R. W. Pope: One of the authors of the paper this morning 
gave some figures in regard to household heating, lighting and 
cooking, which compared very well with my experience My 
house is a nine room, frame structure elapboarded and shingled 
outside, and heated with hot air, and lighted with gas, with an 
auxiliary gas burning grate in the dining room which we have found 
exceedingly satisfactory. We can go into the house at any time 
of year, light it up and have heat available. ^ We spend about 
$150.00 a year for all purposes, burning about fifteen tons of hard 
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coal at $6.50, the gas bill for all purposes averaging about $4.00 
per month. If the cost of electricity is $24.00 for heating water, 
and $36.00 a year for cooking, that would be a total of $60.00, 
leaving a $90.00 margin for the heating of the house. Heating 
by electricity Is not considered economical, compared with other 
methods. 

E. R. Perry: I think it will be interesting to consider the use 
of electric water heaters in connection with the electric range. 
It was first suggested, as stated in this paper, that a good load 
factor could be secured for this service by installing the heaters 
on flat rate, assuming that they would be used continuously, which 
would have the disadvantage of adding their load to the existing 
peak. To eliminate this disadvantage the water, heater was 
alternated with the entire range by a double-throws wit eh arrange¬ 
ment. That condition gave rise to a little dissatisfaction, because 
the people, in preparing dinner, used a great deal of hot water, 
drawing it all out of their tank, and, the small capacity heater 
provided did not heat the water up again soon enough for their 
purposes. It was then suggested, and in some eases, they tried to 
alternate the hot water heater with apart of the range, and the 
question then rose as to what part of it. It might be operated wit h 
part of the oven of equivalent capacity, or some other part of the 
stove with equivalent capacity, hut this was found to give the 
hot water peak on top of their range peak. So the proposition 
generally came down to the situation where it, was found best 
to connect the water heater on a flat rates and make the rate high 
enough to give a sufficient revenue, and not bother wit h the range 
at all, because a hot water heater of 500-watts capacity cannot 
be satisfactorily operated in connection with a range. 

Prof. Magnusson mentioned the seasonal load factor in con¬ 
nection with heating. I do not think that electrical heating will 
ever be very successful, as long as it is an auxiliary to ot her systems 
of heating. The general public will not have a duplicate syslcm of 
heating installed in their homes, and use electricity as an aux¬ 
iliary. The output of a hydroelectric station in f I ris sect ion < 4 t he 
country usually runs greatest from the month of January to 
the month of July, and then falls off during the rest of the 
year. It is evident that the seasonal load factor, then, which 
would he desirable, would he to use electric beating from 
January until summer. Unfortunately, there are about three 
cold months, October, November ami December, which come 
along, when there is not a great deal of water. In most hydro¬ 
electric systems, I dont think that a heating load, which will 
cater to the seasonal load factor, will do the job of healing 
the houses. Some arrangement will have to be worked out 
for electric heating, that will run any time or all the time that 
the people want it, and give them all the capacity they will need 
to keep warm. 

H. F. Holland: I think possibly we will have to consider our 
own cities in making deductions. As engineers, you must not 
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overlook the fact that many houses are going to be heated by 
electricity. I will refer particularly to Idaho. In a school house 
there, something like 800 kw. of heat is used. In another case 
about 500 kw. Many of the houses and the hospitals are heated 
bv electricity. You will have to consider that you are not work¬ 
ing in Spokane, or New York, or the middle west, but you will 
have to consider conditions all over the country, and it is well 
worth your while to consider electric heat as among the neces¬ 
sary things to be supplied by your power systems. 

H. T. Gille: There is one thing in connection with this water 
heating proposition that has not been touched upon. _ 
heaters are used without any restrictions, and the heater is just 
a little larger than would be required for contmous operation, a 
sufficient diversity factor will be obtained by the heater being 
used only during the night. _ 
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TEMPERATURE RISE OF INSULATED LEAD-COVERED 

CABLES 

BY RICHARD C. POWELL 


Abstract of Paper 

After a brief historical note the factors that determine the 
ratine of a cable are considered. , 

The thermal conductivity of a cable is expressed m terms 
of the volume thermal conductivity of the insulation, the 
surface thermal conductivity of the lead sheath, and the dimen¬ 
sions of the cable. The values of the thermal conductivities as 
inven by various observers including the author are compared. 
A diagram is shown for readily obtaining the thermal conduc¬ 
tivities of one-conductor cables, and tables are given of the 
carrying capacity of one-conductor cables for various duct 
temperatures and thicknesses of insulation, hactors are ac t c 
so that the carrying capacity of multiple-conductor cables may be 

taken from these tables. . . , , , 

Sometimes the lead sheath of a cable carries considerable 
stray current. A formula is given for calculating the increased 
temperature due to such current. . 

The carrying capacity of a cable is largely determined by th 
thermal properties of the duet line in which it is installed. nis 

feature is discussed briefly. , . , . . i- fVl ,, 

The overload or intermittent rating is calculated fiom a 
formula involving the thermal, capacity of the cable multiplied 
by a factor. Experimental values of this factor for several types 
of cables are given. A formula is given to take account of vari¬ 
able air temperature. „ , s . .. . 

Various formulas given in the paper are developed in three 

appendixes. 


I.—Introduction 

T HE limitation of the current-carrying capacity of elec¬ 
trical conductors due to heating effects has been a subject 
for investigation since 1849 when Job. Muller* starting with 
Newton’s Law of Cooling, arrived at the result that, for bare 
wires of the same material, the current required to produce 
the same rise of temperature varies as the 1.5 power of 
the diameter. We now know this to he incorrect as 
the exponent is nearer 1.25. However, the subjec t wa s_not 

1. Gliihen v<m Metnlldrahtci) (lurch den K.’dvunisehen Strom. Berieht 
uber die neuesten Fortsehritto dcr I’hysik. Band I. 
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really seriously considered by engineers until taken up by korbes 2 
in 1882. Since then quite a number of investigators have 
published data relating to the heating of wires and cables, and 
a very good resume'—of the whole subject up to 1905 is given by 
Teichmuller in his “Die Erwarmung der Elektrischen Leitungen. ’ 

Since. Eurpoean practise is to employ armored cables, buried 
in the earth, we find very few European data of any real practical 
value to American engineers desiring information on lead covered 
cables for a draw-in system. 

It was not until 1905 when Fisher published the results of 
some quite extensive tests at Niagara that current ratings for 
lead-covered cables began to take definite shape. Based upon 
these tests, Fisher published in 1900 a table of cunent ratings, 
which has been quite extensively used by engineers. 

This table is to be considered more as a good safe rule applic¬ 
able under somewhat unfavorable conduit conditions, rathci than 
data which enable an engineer to rate a cable intelligently in 
accordance with the actual conduit conditions. It is to lie noted 
that Atkinson in 1913 at the discussion of an Institute papei by 
Atkinson and Fisher, gave the results of some tests in a form more 
suited to the use of engineers. This paper and discussion will 
be referred to later. 

Previous to the above mentioned table by Fisher, cables were 
usually rated according to some rule allowing a certain number 
of amperes per unit area, generally thousand circular units or 
square inch; and Fisher’s work was a very great advance. 

In order to expedite matters for a subject such as cable ratings, 
where there is an almost endless variety of conductor sizes, 
insulation thickness, types of make up, etc. and at the same 
time make it possible to compare properly the work of various 
investigators, the problem must be reduced to its simplest 
physical terms. That is, the complexity must be reduced by 
considering only the independent physical constants. ( )ncc. these 
have been established, any engineer having the dimensions of 
a cable, and sufficient data upon the surrounding temperature 
may obtain a dependable rating cable. 

In searching through the available literature, the writer has 
found only a few papers that conform to the above requirements 
and which may, therefore, be a basis for proper comparison. 
These are: ________ 

2.~~0n the Thickness of Wires Required to Carry Different Electric 
Currents without Overheating. Electrician (London) 1882. 
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Mi e _Uber die Warmeleitung in einem verseilten Kabel, 
Elekt. Zeit. 1905. 

Melsom & Booth— The Heating of Cables with Current. 
Jour. Inst. Elec. Engrs. Vol. 47 1911. 

Atkinson and Fisher— Current Rating of Electric Cables, 
Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs. 1913, p. 325. 

Dushman—-The Heating of Cables Carrying Current. I rans. 

Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs. 1913, p. 333. 

The purpose of the present paper is to discuss more particu¬ 
larly the carrying capacity of paper-insulated cables, although 
it will be evident that much of what follows is applicable to 
cables insulated with other materials. 


B 


II—Rating of Cables 

The rating of an insulated cable is determined by 
A —Continuous rating. 

The maximum temperature at which the insulation 
may lie operated without undue dcterioiation. 

The thermal conductivity of the cable. 

The thermal condition and properties of the surround¬ 
ing medium, usually the air in a conduit system. 
-Overload or intermittent rating, in addition to 1, 2, and 
S under A. 

4 The thermal capacity of the cable and surrounding 
medium, that is, the ability of the cable to store 
a portion of the heat released in the conductor, and 
thereby, for short periods of time, to put less demand 
upon the cubic as a dissipator of heat. 

It is demonstrated in works on heat and is a fact so well known 
as not to require proof here that the thermal conductivity ol an 
infinite hollow cylinder in watts per cm. of length per deg. cent. 

is 

*> 7T X 
~~d i 
d 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


ki 


( 1 ) 


In 


in which X = specific thermal conductivity of the material in 
watts per deg. cent, per cm. 

In - Naperian logarithm 
d x = outer diameter of cylinder 
d - inner diameter of cylinder 

Por a cable, d x and d are, of course, the inner diameter of the 
lead sheath and the diameter of the conductor respectively. 
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In applying equation (1) to thermal measurements of cables, it 
is necessarily assumed that the conductor and the sheath are in 
very close contact with the insulation, and that there is no 
appreciable temperature drop from the conductor to insulation 
or from insulation to sheath. This assumption may not be 
correct; hence it is always advisable to obtain values for 
X from measurements on actual cables instead of from the in¬ 
sulation taped up on cylinders, etc. It may be said, however, 
that equation (1) when applied to cable measurements gives 
consistent values. 

The surface thermal conductivity of the lead sheath to air 
is, in watts per cm. of length per deg. cent. 

&2 = 7T d$ Ifl , (2) 

where h = specific surface thermal conductivity for lead to 
air in watts per deg. cent, per cm 2 . 
dz = outer diameter of the sheath in cm. 

The thermal conductivity of the cable, that is, the watts per 
cm. per deg. cent, difference in temperature of the conductor 
and the air surrounding the lead sheath is 


h\ k% 
k\ + &2 


( 3 ) 


This expression is at once recognized as that giving the elec¬ 
trical conductivity of two conductors in series and the analogous 
thermal conductors in series are the insulation and the lead 
sheath. 

It is now readily seen that it is only necessary to agree upon 
values for X and h in order to establish ratings for all one-con¬ 
ductor cables. Various observers have obtained somewhat 
widely differing values for these. 


Values for X and h. 


Observer 

X 

h 

for saturated paper 

for lead sheaths 

Melson and Booth. 

Atkinson and Fisher. 

0.00102 to 0.00134 
0.00100 to 0.00115 
0.00081 to 0.00114 

0.00142 to 0.0017 

0.00088 to 0.00155 
0.00083 to 0.0096 
0.00090 to 0.0011 
0.00081 to 0.0011 

Powell.. 

Dushman. 

51 Symons & Walker.,. .. 


1. The H§at Paths in. Electrical Machinery, Jour. Inst. Elec. Engrs ., Vol. 48. 
These values were obtained by wrapping the paper on a copper cylinder which was then 
placed in an oil bath. * 
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It will be apparent, after examining into the conditions of 
the cables tested, that the above values are in reasonable agree¬ 
ment. Atkinson and Fisher state that they tested new cables 
with bright lead sheaths, and Dushman presumably made his 
tests upon new cables. The writers’ values are from tests on 
old cables taken from service as well as on new cables, and it 
is to be especially noted that the variation in X is grcatei than 
that given by any other observer, excepting Melson and Booth, 
and the writer is unable to state anything regarding the age of 
the cables tested by them. 

The values 0.00114 for X and 0.0009 for h were found for new 
cables with well saturated paper and bright sheaths, and are in 
very close agreement with the values by Atkinson and Fisher. 

tlie value h = 0.0011 found by the writer for lead with dis¬ 
colored and roughed surface is the same as Dushman’s value for 
lead painted black. It is, of course, well known that lead under 
these conditions is a better thermal dissipator. . 

The value 0.00081 for X was measured upon a piece of oOO.OOO- 
cir. mil. 5/32-in. lead cable which had been in service for a 
number of years. The paper was in excellent condition and of a 
very strong quality. It was so dry, however, that there was not 
a trace of free oil and it had the slightly translucent appearance 
of thick oiled paper. ‘The writer has tested a number of pieces 
of old cables taken from service and the values for X a]l ranged 
from 0.00081 to 0.00092, none showing so good values as for 

new, well saturated cables. _ 

In the writer’s opinion the degree of saturation and hence the 
age (since there is more or less continual drying action in service) 
has an important bearing upon the carrying capacity of paper 
i nsul ated cab I es. 


Thermal CoNmicrivrniss ,n Watts Prr Ft. Prr Dr«. Cent. or New am,. Old 

PAFKU-lNSm.ATKP CABM5S 


Size 

eir. mils 


500000 
500000 
1,000000 
1,000000 
1,150000 


(new) 


Thickness 

of 

insulation 


4/32 

5/32 

4/32 

4/32 

4/32 


Observer 


Atkinson Sc Fisher 
A.I.E.E. 1013 


0.21 

0.275 

0.31 


Powell 


0.10 

0.26 

0.308 

0.318 
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Although the thermal conductivity of the paper decreases with 
service, that of the lead increases, and the two effects just 
about balance, so that an old cable has nearly as good carrying 
capacity as a new one. 

The values due to Atkinson and Fisher are for new cables 
and are those calculated from the table given in the discussion 
of their previously mentioned paper and increased by 12 per cent 
to agree with their test values. Except as noted, the writer’s 
values are for old cables. 

Values of X and h to be Used in Determining Carrying Capacity . 
The above mentioned table recommended by Atkinson and 
Fisher is based upon X = 0.00100 and h = 0.000833. 

It is believed that the value of X is too high for cables after 
several years service, and h is too low even lor new cables alter 
being exposed to the air for a few months. The writer, therefore, 
proposes ratings for paper cables based upon X — 0.00085 and 
h = 0.001. First class cables, particularly, in a short time after 
installation, will usually show 15 per cent to 20 per cent greater 
carrying capacity than that calculated from these values, and 
most old cables of the same quality, 10 per cent greater. However, 
allowance must be made for paper and saturation which may not 
be of the best, for inaccuracies of measurements on cables in a 
conduit system, and some uncertainty as regards heating due 
to sheath currents. 

If t is the thickness of insulation in inches and X = 0.00085, 
equation (1) becomes 

k{ _ 27TX 0.00085 K 
In 

0 

In ^ 

watts per ft. per deg. cent. (4) 
Similarly, equation (2) becomes, if d$ is in inches, 

k 2 = tv d z X 0.001 X 0.45 X 12 

=» 0.24,4 dz watts per ft. per deg. cent. (6) 

These two equations suggest a comparatively simple diagram 
for obtaining k 1 the thermal conductivity of the cable. Such a 
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diagram is Fig. 1, proof of which is given in Appendix I. To use 
the diagram proceed as follows: 

Follow the ordinate through the given value of -jto its inter¬ 
section with the curve C, thence horizontally to the scale at the 
left Through this point on the vertical scale and the value 
for d, on the lower horizontal scale pass the edge of a transparent 
triangle or straight edge, and the intersection of this with the 
line L is k read off on the vertical scale. 



With the help of this diagram, the three curves in Fig. 2 have 
been drawn. These curves give the thermal conductivities of 
one-conductor paper cables for various sizes of conductors and 
three thicknesses of insulation, viz. 4/32 m.; 8/32 in.; and 16/3 
in. Values for any intermediate thickness of insulation may be 

roaxlil v interpolated. - 

As a maximum safe temperature saturated paper 8.) deg. 

cents the'value allowed in the Rules of the Institute may be «- 
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cepted with every assurance that it is conservative and does not 
represent the maximum temperature that this material will stand 
without deterioration. The Institute Rules call for a reduction 
from 85 deg. cent, of one degree for each thousand volts of 
operating voltage. 

The maximum current carrying capacity, or the rating of a 
cable is given by 

W 6 = Pre = k (9 — 0 d ) ( 6 ) 

in which I = the current in amperes 

We = watts lost per ft. at temp. 9 
re = resistance, per ft. at temp. 9 
9 = maximum allowable temperature for the conductor 
9d = temperature of air in duct. 



SIZE OF CONDUCTOR IN THOUSANDS OF CIRCULAR MILS. ~ 

Fig. 2—Thermal Conductivities of One-ConductorPaper-insulated 
Lead-Covered Cables 

It is sometimes assumed that the thermal conductivity of 
paper has a positive temperature coefficient comparable in value 
to the negative temperature coefficient of copper, so that the 
increase in loss due to the latter may be neglected. In order 
to check this point, the writer made the following test. The 
copper core was removed from a piece of 1,500,000 cir. mil 
7/16 in. paper and §-in. lead cable about 75 cm. long. A heating 
coil was wound on a piece of insulated pipe and covered with 
asbestos taping to such a diameter as just to fit snugly into the 
space formerly occupied by the copper. This core was then 
wound with fine copper wire to be used as a thermometer coil, 
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which was in rather good contact with the paper when the core 
was finally slipped into place. To guard against the escape of 
heat at the ends, they were filled for several inches with felt. 

The values of A for core temperatures of 75.5 deg. cent, and 
118 deg. cent, differed by less than 2 per cent. The writer, 
therefore, concludes that the above assumption is incorrect. 
Moreover, it is to be particularly noted that the error in neglect¬ 
ing the temperature coefficient of copper is not on the safe side. 
In the following tables J-in lead has been assumed. Although 
the smaller cables invariably have thinner lead, the difference 
from l in. is not sufficient to cause appreciable error. 


III. Tables of Carrying Capacity, in Amperes, of one- 
Conductor Paper-Insulated Lead-Covered Cables. 


TABLE I. 


Insulation4/32 in. Working Pressure 750 Volts. Maximum Temperature 85 Deg. 

Cent. 


Size 

Temperature of air in duet deg. cent. 

30 

40 

50 

00 

70 

4 

133 

120 

100 

90 

70 

3 

154 

130 

122 

104 

80 

2 

181 

104 

144 

122 

95 

I 

200 

182 

100 

130 

105 

0 

240 

220 

192 

103 

120 

24) 

277 

250 

220 

187 

145 

3-0 

320 

200 

250 

217 

108 

4-0 

370 

840 

300 

254 

197 

250 M 

418 

380 

333 

282 

219 

800 

475 

430 

379 

320 

248 

400 

570 

515 

454 

885 

298 

500 

070 

008 

535 

454 

351 

750 

870 

700 

095 

590 

450 

1000 

1070 

070 

855 

725 

560 

1250 

1240 

1120 

090 

840 

050 

1500 

1410 

1275 

1125 

050 

735 

2000 

1700 

1535 

1355 

1150 

890 
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TABLE II. 


Insulation 8/32 In. Working Pressure 5000 Volts. Maximum Temperature 

80 Deg. Cent. 


Size 


Temperature of air in duct. 

Deg. cent. 


30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

4 

125 

112 

97 

79 

56 

3 

145 

129 

112 

91 

64 

2 

166 

149 

129 

105 

74 

1 

181 

162 

140 

115 

81 

0 

214 

192 

166 

135 

96 

2-0 

. 251 

225 

195 

159 

112 

3-0 

290 

259 

225 

183 

130 

4-0 

339 

303 

262 

214 

151 

250 M 

371 

332 

288 

235 

166 

300 

431 

385 

333 

272 

192 

400 

519 

464 

402 

328 

232 

500 

610 

545 

472 

386 

273 

750 

785 

702 

609 

497 

352 

1000 

955 

855 

740 ! 

605 

427 

1250 

1100 

980 

850 

695 

490 

1500 

1255 

1125 

970 

795 

560 

2000 

1510 

1350 

1170 

955 

675 


TABLE III. 

Insulation 16/32 In. Working Pressure 15,000 Volts, Maximum Temperature 

70 Deg. Cent. 


Size 


4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2-0 

3- 0 

4- 0 
250 M 

300 

400 

500 

750 

1000 

1250 

1500 

2000 


Temperature of air in duet. Deg. pent. 


30 


107 

122 

139 

152 

181 

208 

239 

284 

312 

351 

420 

490 

632 

760 

900 

1015 

1225 


40 


93 

100 

120 

132 

157 

181 

207 

246 

270 

806 

304 

423 

548 

604 

780 

880 

1000 


50 


70 

80 

98 

108 

128 

147 

169 

201 

221 

248 

297 

345 

447 

542 

635 

720 

865 


60 


53 

61 

70 

7*5 

90 

104 

120 

142 

156 

175 

210 

245 

310 

383 

450 

510 

610 
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IV. Carrying Capacity of Multiple-Conductor Cables 
The preceding tables maybe used for multiple-conductor cables 
by applying the following factors to the carrying capacity of 
one-conductor cables having the same total thickness of insula¬ 
tion. 


N umber 
conductors 

Type of cable 

Multiply one conductor 
capacity by 

2 

Flat or Figure 8 

87 per 

cent 

2 

Round 

80 

do 

2 

Concentric 

75 

do 

3 

Round 

70 

do 

3 

Oval Sector 

77 

do 

3 

Cloverleaf Sector 

80 

do 

4 

Round 

67 

do 


Thus, the carrying capacity of a 4/32 X 4/32-in. round, 
three-conductor cable is 70 per cent of that for an 8/32-in. one- 
conductor cable. 

The subject of multiple conductor cables is treated more fully 
in Appendix II. 

V. Increase of Temperature Due to Sheath Currents 
It happens, not infrequently, that cable sheaths carry con¬ 
siderable current. I'liis current may be stray railway, or neutral 
or currents induced by alternating currents in neighboring 
one-conductor cables. 

Let w = watts per ft. loss in conductor 
to' = watts per ft. loss in sheath 

k, and hi = thermal conductivities, for cable, conductor 
to sheath, and sheath to air, respectively. 

0 = conductor temperature above initial 
O' - sheath temperature above initial 
Then to = k t {0 - O') 
to + to' — k'> O' 

Eliminating O' we have 


or, the temperature of the conductor is increased by the amount 

—, which is the temperature the sheath would have with the 
k-j. 

same current in the sheath but no current in the conductor. 
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As an example; a 1,000,000-cir. mil 4/32-in., fin. lead one-con¬ 
ductor cable which has a sheath resistance of 0.00017 ohms per 
ft. will operate at an increase in temperature of 5 deg., 17 deg. 
and 40 deg. with sheath currents of 100 amperes, 200 amperes and 
300 amperes respectively. The effect of small or moderate 
sheath currents may be neglected, but large currents must be 
avoided. 

VI. Cables in Duct Lines 

The carrying capacity of a cable is largely determined by the, 
thermal properties of the duct line in which it is installed, and 
hence, will vary greatly with type of construction and character 
of soil. In order to determine the proper carrying capacity of 
cables with any degree of reliability, it is necessary to make a 
temperature survey of the conduit system. Or, at least, sufficient 
data must be gotten covering the various types of construction 
and soil conditions to enable one to make a reasonably accurate 
estimate of temperatures. 

It will be found that the thermal conductivity of a duct 
line is a constant, and is 

w 

k = _ q - watts per ft. per deg. cent. (13) 

where w = total watts per ft. loss in duct lines. 
dd - mean temperature of air in ducts 
S a = temperature of air at surface of street 

This equation will apply after the temperatures in the ducts 
have become steady, usually only after one or two weeks. It, is 
to be noted that the temperature of the external air has an 
important bearing upon the subject and that, under otherwise 
similar conditions, a duct line will run much wanner in summer 
than in winter. 

In practise, loads are seldom steady; hence, the temperature 
of the air in ducts follows, more or less closely, the load varia¬ 
tions, although it will be found that the earth directly in contact 
with the conduit changes only with the seasonal variation of 
load. 

The problem may conveniently be divided into two parts; 
viz., one having to do with heat transference from the air in the 
ducts to the earth directly in contact with the conduit, and the 
other with transference from the earth to the air at the surface. 
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For the first, the thermal conductivity is 

*uu j 

kd = watts P er per deg. cent. (14) 

In this, Wd = maximum watts per ft. loss at stationary 
maximum temperature 6d for air in ducts. 

d 8 = soil temperature. 

For the second, we have 

fjjU 

k a = " 5 —— 7 r- watts per ft. per deg. cent. (15) 

U 8 - u a 

where w 3 = average watts per ft. loss for a given load 
cycle. 

For most loads the cycle is probably a week. 

All thermal measurements on duct lines should be made mid¬ 
way between manholes, as this is the warmest point. Soil under 
pavements which are a considerable distance from unpaved 
sections rarely has the variation in moisture content found in 
soil under unpaved streets. Hence, measurements in soil under 
pavements as above may be made at almost any time of the year, 
but in other soil should be taken at the dryest season. 

The losses Wd and w 8 may be calculated from the station load 
reports, and da is taken with a recording thermometer. Measure¬ 
ments for Od should be taken in several ducts, particularly if 
there is a large number in the run. 

After kd and k H have been obtained the effect of change in 
loading for the cables already installed, or effect of additional 
cables may be calculated. 

Let be the maximum duct loss, and w/ the mean loss over 
the cycle for the whole conduit, both in watts per ft. after the 
change. 

Then the new soil and duct temperatures are: 



It is Imped that the preceding discussion of duct line tempera¬ 
tures may assist in forming a clear conception of the physical 
principles involved. For only in this way may we expect to 
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make a duct line in any degree, amenable to design as a dissi- 
pator of heat. The writer does not wish to leave the slightest 
impression, however, that judgment and experience are not of 
the highest importance in designing duct lines and may be re¬ 
placed by some equations and a table of data. But unless backed 
up with quantitative information, “judgment and experience’ ’ 
are apt to be nothing but snap judgment and mental impressions. 

If the large investments in duct lines and cables are to be 
operated with the greatest economy and reliability, it is very 
necessary that we increase materially our rather meager supply 
of information on the question of heating in conduit systems. 

VII— Overload or Intermittent Rating 

If a constant load, in amperes, is applied to a cable, the temper¬ 
ature rise of the conductor, at any time after application of 
the load, is given by the equation 

6 = 0(1 = e-e<) =j JL - (11) 

v k—aw\ , } 

in which 8 — temperature rise above initial temperature at 
time t , 

0 = final temperature rise, 
e = base of Naperian logarithms, 

a k - a w 

p — - = constant, 

c 

t = time in hours. 

w = watts loss per ft. at initial temperature. 
a = temperature coefficient of copper referred to 
initial temperature. 

c = constant depending upon thermal capacity of 
cable. 

It is sometimes assumed that c is equal to the total thermal 
capacity of the cable, which is, of course, assuming that the 
rate of temperature rise is the same for all parts of the cable. 
This assumption is incorrect. It is at once apparent, for example, 
that the rate of temperature rise of the lead sheath is not so 
great as that of the conductor, particularly, for heavily insulated 
cables. The error is not appreciable for small cables, but for 
large well insulated cables the above assumption leads to results 
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which are in error on the danger side, that is give too small a 
value for /3 and hence a lower temperature rise in a given time 
We may put 

C = Ci -f" p ( C % -|“ C \\ ) (1^) 

w h ere Cl — thermal capacity of the conductor in watt- 

hr. per ft. 

Co = thermal capacity of the insulation in watt-hr. 
per ft. 

cz = thermal capacity of the lead sheath in watt-hr. 
per ft. 

p = constant, depending upon the type of cable. 
Some values for p as found by the writer follow: 


EXPERIMENTAL VALUES FOR CONSTANT p. 


No. 

conductors 

Size 

conductor 

Thickness of 
insulation 

Thickness 

Lead 

P 

1 

4/0 

7/10 Paper 

* 

0.81 


500,000 

5/32 1C 

* 

0.70 


1,000,000 

4/32 “ 

\ 

0.70 


1,500,000 

4/32 

l 

0.77 

3 

4/0 

13/04X13/04 Paper 

\ 

0.595 


250 M Submarine 

(0/32 rubber + 2/32 
Var. Ci.) X 5/32 
Var. Cl. 

5/32 + 41 

No. 4 Steel 

Armor Wires 

0.59 


From data given by Dushman for a one-conductor 250,000, 
4/32-in. rubber cable, p was found to be 0.80. 

Hence, for practical purposes, it appears that we may put 
p o,75 for one-conductor and p — 0.60 for three-conductor 
cables. 

The following quantities may be used in calculating the thermal 
capacity of a cable. 

Thermal Capacity in Watt-I-Ir. Per Inch Cube 

Copper, iron, steel.0.01525 

Lca( j.0.0064 

R ubber.0.00625 (Dush man 


For a further discussion of equations ( 11 ) and ( 12 ) see Appendix 
ILL 

In Fig. 3, is shown some test curves together with those 
plotted from equations of the form of ( 11 ), 
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With the assistance of a curve, Fig. 4 giving (1 — €"**) 
for various values of fit, we may very readily obtain the tempera¬ 
ture at any time t , provided the final temperature 0, and the 



TIME-hours 

Fig. 3—Rate of Temperature Rise of Cables 

Load Equation 

Curve _ Type of cable _ amps. _ 

A 4/0 3-conductor round 13/64 X 13/64 paper i'Tead 300 _n oq t 

5=69 (1 - c ) 

B 1,500,000 cir. mil J-conductor 4/32 paper $ lead 1500 5 =62 (1 — t ) 

C 500,000 c.m. 1-conductor 5/32 paper £ lead 500 5 =30 (1 — ^ 

D 250,000 c.m. 3-conductor submarine (6/32 rubber + 

2/32 var. cl.) X 5/32 var. cl. 5/32 lead and 41 , ' 

No. 4 steel armor wires. 310 5=17(1 — f —1.05< ) 

Points calculated from equations shown X. 

time constant fi are known. These, however, may easily be 
computed with the preceding equations and data. 

For example, let it be required to find the time for a 1,000,000- 
cir. mil 4/32-in. paper cable to reach 85 deg. cent, starting at a 
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temperature of 40 deg. cent, with a load of 1200 amperes. It is 
assumed that the temperature of the surrounding medium 
remains constant at 40 deg. 

w, at 40 deg., = 17.0 watts per ft. 
a (40 deg. reference) = 0.0036 
k = 0.27 
c = 0.21 


e = 


w 

k — aw 


17-0 01 , 

= 81 deg. cent. 



The rise is to be 45 deg., hence 

15 = ( l - e-f‘ )= 0.555 

From the curve (Fig. 4), we find @t = 0.8 

^ , O k — aw_ 0.21 _ , n 
But p = = oi ~ L0, 


and therefore, t = 0.8 hour, or about 50 minutes.. 

In general, the duct temperature increases simultaneously 
with that of the cable, and usually at approximately the same 
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rate. If this increase is small, that is, 5 or 10 deg., we may 
simply add this increase to the final temperature. For instance, 
in the above example, if the final duct temperature had been 
50 deg. instead of 40 deg., we should have had 0 = 91 deg. and 
the time about 40 minutes. 

If the increase in duct temperature is large, the temperature 
coefficient of copper should not be neglected. A more correct 
value for the final rise of a cable is 


0 = 0 ! + 


k 

k — a w 


0 


Here, 0i is the final rise the cable would have at constant 
duct temperature, and Go is the final increase of duct air tempera- 



Fig. 


r> 


ture. For the general equation involving variable air temperature 
see Appendix III. 

Many of the cable tests, from which the data given above were 
taken, were made by the Laboratory Department of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, and the writer de¬ 
sires to thank Mr. Knopp, the Superintendent and ins staff for 
the very careful manner in which these were done. 

APPENDIX I. 

Diagram for Finding Thermal Conductivities of One- 
Conductor Cables 

This construction is based upon a well known geometric 
construction which is sometimes used for finding graphically the 
circuit resistance of two resistances in parallel. 

Two perpendicular distances k x and k>> (Fig. 5) are erected at 
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the ends of a given line and the top of each is joined to the foot 
of the other by a straight line (the lines L and M in the figure). 
The perpendicular dropped upon the base line from the inter¬ 
section of these two lines (k in the figure) is connected to and 
ki by the relation 


l.i+l, 

k k\ k2 


or k 


krko 

k\ “h 


0 1625 

By plotting the equation k\ — —-- 1 th e curve C is 

, . 2 1 

obtained giving k x for any value of -j. 

The straight line (L in the figure), k« = 0.244 d$, is next drawn. 
After the point k\ is found by means of the curve C, k is given, for 
any value of d 3 by the intersection of the line L and the line M 
through ki and the point P distant d :t from 0. The thermal 
conductivity k is, of course, read off on the same scale as ki. 

It is more convenient to place a transparent straight edge 
through ki and d 3 than actually to draw the line. 


APPENDIX II 


Multiple-Conductor Cables 


The thermal conductivity, from conductors to sheath for 
multiple-conductor cables having the conductors laid up in a 
single layer may lie calculated from an equation given by Mie 
in his paper previously mentioned. This equation covers the 
usual two-, three-, and four-conductor cables for power pur¬ 
poses, and is 


In 1(1 - a P) + V (1 - a 2 ) (1 - 0 s ) 






( 7 ) 


cent, in which n — number of conductors 


„ R, - (» + 1)?- 

P - qa ,q + („ _ l) r 

r == radius of conductors 
R l = radius of circle circumscribing 
ductors 

i? 2 = inner radius of lead sheath 


the con- 
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Ri and i? 2 depend upon the size and number of conductors 
and thickness of insulation. 

If fa and fa are the thicknesses of insulation for conductors and 
belt respectively, then 


R-2 — Ri + h + fa 

and Ri = 2r + fa, for two-conductor round cables 

Rx — _ ( r -ll Zj'l + r — 2.16 r + 1.15/i for three conductors 

V 3 

r — _ 1l_^ + r — 2A2r + lAlfa for four conductors 

V 2 


The quantity (1 — aft) + V(1 — a 2 ) (1 — ft 2 ) =m is approx¬ 
imately a constant for a given type of cable, and the following 
values may be used, 

1.90 for two conductors, and 
1.96 for three and four conductors. 

Equation (7) may, therefore, be somewhat simplified. We 
may put 

Ri = (a + b) r 

2 

whereupon, a — ft = a (1— q) = a .q— —^ = a C, 


and, finally, 


27rX 




R% 


n f p 

a/§ 




( 8 ) 


That is, a multiple-conductor cable has the same thermal 
conductivity as a one-conductor cable of the same outside sheath 
diameter and a conductor diameter equal to 

2R^ C --VR. 


In practise, it is scarcely worth while to make calculations for 
the various sizes of conductors and thicknesses of insulation as 
it will be discovered that the factors for applying to one-conduc¬ 
tor cable ratings do not differ by more than 5 per cent. To find 
the carrying capacity of a multiple-conductor cable, apply the 
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following percentages to the carrying capacity of a one-conductor 
cable having the same total thickness of insulation. 

No. Conductors Multiply One-conductor Capacity by 

2 80 per cent 

3 70 “ 

4 67 “ “ 

Two-Conductor Flat and Three-Conductor Sector Cables 

In addition to the above there are frequently used two-con¬ 
ductors flat and figure 8, and multiple sector cables. Sector 
cables are of two types, oval and clover leaf. The oval is laid 
up with fillers and the clover leaf without. It is evident that 
sector cable has greater carrying capacity than round, and that 
the clover leaf is somewhat better in this respect than the oval. 
The writer has found by test that a 4/0, 13/04-in. X 13/04-in. 
paper, three-conductor, oval sector cable has 12 per cent better 
carrying capacity than a similar round cable. 

It is believed that the following percentages may safely be 
applied to two-conductor flat and three-conductor sector cables. 

Type of Cable Multiple One-conductor Capacity by 

'l Conductor, flat 87 per cent 

3 “ Oval sector 77 “ “ 

3 “ Clover leaf sector 80 “ “ 

Two-Conductor Concentric Cabijs 

Concentric cable is sometimes used for direct-current feeders 
where duct capacity is limited. 

Let d = diameter of inner conductor, 

ih = inner diameter of outer conductor 
d-i = outer diameter of outer conductor 
da = inner diameter of sheath 
di = outer diameter of sheath 

_ total area of_both conductors 
a ~ area outer conductor 

The slightly increased loss in the inner conductor due to 
operating at a little higher temperature than the outer may be 
neglected. Sometimes the area of the inner conductor is made 
larger in area than the outer. 

The thermal conductivity is 







The carrying capacity of a two-conductor concentric cable 
with conductors of equal area may be taken as 75 per cent of 
that for a one-conductor cable. 

Increasing the size of the inner conductor is of very little 
advantage, for example, a concentric cable with 1,250,000 eir. 
mil inner conductor and 1,000,000 cir. mil out has only about 
9 per cent greater carrying capacity than a cable with both 
conductors 1,000,000 cir. mil. 


APPENDIX III. 

Rate of Temperature Change of a One-Conductor Lead- 

Covered Cable 

In order to develop the theory of temperature rise of cables, 
one might follow along the usual lines of mathematical physics, 
but it will soon be evident that the mathematical difficulties 
are such that a rigorous development is not suitable for engineer¬ 
ing purposes. The following discussion may be of interest. 

It may be shown experimentally that the following equation, 
which is only approximately true but sufficiently so for engineer¬ 
ing use, gives the rise of temperature of any part of a one-con¬ 
ductor cable from the time load is first applied: 

d r = e r (1 - e-*‘) (1) 


m which 6 r — 



temperature at time t and at any point P between 
the conductor and the lead sheath distant r from 
the axis of the cable, including also the conductor 
and the sheath. 
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0 r = final temperature (at / = ») at the point P. 

e = base of Naperian logarithms 

(3 = constant for any given cable and loading. 

With this assumption, the quantities 0 r and may be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of known physical constants and the dimensions 
of the cable. 

In the following, all temperatures are in degrees centigrade 
above the initial temperature assumed constant. 

Let w = watts per cm. loss in cable at initial temperature. 

a = temperature coefficient of copper referred to initial 
temperature. 

0 = temperature of conductor at time t 

0 T = temperature of insulation at time t at point distant r 
from cable axis. 

0 h = temperature of lead sheath at time t 
0 = final temperature of conductor. 

0 r = final temperature of insulation at point distant r 
from cable axis. 

Q b = final temperature of lead sheath. 

Ci = thermal capacity of conductor in watt-hr. per cm. 
Cm = thermal capacity of insulation in watt-hr. per cm. 
C;j = thermal capacity of sheath in watt-hr./cm. 
p = density of insulation, grams per cmd 
c = specific heat of insulation watt-hr. per gram. 

X = volume thermal conductivity of insulation; watts 
per deg. per cm. 

h = surface thermal conductivity of sheath to air, watts 
per deg. per cm. 2 

a = radius of conductor 
b = inner radius of sheath 
(h = outer diameter of sheath 

The following equation expresses mathematically the fact that 
the heat generated in the conductor is equal to that stored in 
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the copper, insulation and lead plus that dissipated at the surface 
of the lead. 

b 

w(l+a6) = C^+j 27rpcr^f.dr+C 3 ( ^ + 7rhd 3 d^ 

a 


Differentiate equation (1) and 


jS e 

(3 0 r e - » 

e r dd 
e ' d t" 


d 0 

Substituting this value for in ( 2 ) and evaluating the inte¬ 
gral, we find after substituting 


, 27rX . , . , t ki k<2 

k > = k * = Td * h ' and k = ir+Tt 

a 


w ( 1 +a 6 ) = £ Cl + p c | 7 T ( 6 2 - a 2 )(l + 

d 3 ki + fc, J dt i KV 

Or, we may write this in the form: 


in which 


w (1 + ad) = C ~ + k 6 


C « Cx + P 2 C 2 + pzCn 
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In practise, we may approximate further and put 
6 ' = C\ + p(C* + C 3 ) 


The integral of (4) is 


6 


w (. 

- ( 1 — e 

k — ol w \ 


k - a W 

C ) 


( 5 ) 


Variable Air Temperature 

Since the change of air temperature in a duct line or other 
location where cables are usually installed is due to increased 
load on the cables, an equation of form (1) will express the 
temperature change for the air. Let this equation be 

0 a = Ba(l - 6 -^) ( 6 ) 

in which the temperatures as before are those above the initial 
temperature. 

The equation of heat balance for the cable now becomes 

w(l + Ct6) « C~ + k (0 - da) (7) 

and the solution is 


k e a 


u ft o 

( 8 ) 


Cp(t3-I3a) 


In which 


0! 


w 


k — <XW 
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For most practical purposes, one may put f3 a — (3 so that ( 8 ) 
becomes 

0 = (&!+ , - - 0a) (1 ~ C-*<) (9) 

\ k — aw J 

That is, the final temperature of the conductor is greater 

by the amount 7 —— over what it would have been with 

J k — a w 


constant air temperature. 
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Discussion on “Temperature Rise of Insulated Lead- 
Covered Cables” (Powell), Seattle, Wash., Sept. 5, 
1916. 

M. T. Crawford: Reference is made to cables in duct lines, 
stating it will be found that the thermal conductivity of a duct 
line is constant. A formula is given for applying this, consider¬ 
ing the temperature of the air in the ducts, and the temperature 
of the air at the surface of the street. There is one thing which 
should be considered in a city where an underground system of 
steam heating service is maintained. Steam mains or steam 
service pipes frequently parallel and cross duct lines, and the 
close proximity of the steam pipe has quite an effect on the cables 
or the duct lines. This will be much greater in winter than in 
summer. If the steam line belongs to another utility, the exact 
location of it with reference to the duct line may not be very defi¬ 
nitely known. Sometimes a steam line crossing a duct line at right 
angles may create a hot spot in a location which would not be 
noticed at man holes, or not easily discovered. This matter 
should be considered in addition to the temperature of the air 
in the ducts, and at the surface of the street. 

L. T. Merwin: I think, perhaps, the experience of the North¬ 
western Electric Company in Portland, along the line Mr.Craw¬ 
ford has just spoken of, has been a little more severe, possibly, 
than he has had here, owing to the type of construction, in the 
alignment of the steam heating mains with the electric lines. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the future may determine, pur 
electric duct lines in those streets that carry steam heating mains, 
lie over or beside them. We have noticed no discomfort elec¬ 
trically or physically in handling the operation and maintenance 
of the system under ordinary conditions. But in our last sea¬ 
sonal high water period, which came this year in July, rather than, 
as usual, in June, owing to the late spring, we had a rather dis¬ 
tressing set of conditions to combat. It was the first time, since 
our system was installed, that we had had very high water. As a 
matter of fact, the flood stage this year, reached a point that had 
been reached previously only twice since the weather bureau has 
been keeping its records. While, at the present time, for in¬ 
stance, the state of the Willamette River is, on United States 
Engineers' gauge, approximately six feet, it rose to the level ot 
23.9 feet on July 4th and 5th. That put the steam lines under water. 
So far as I know, it is practically impossible to make the instal¬ 
lation of steam lines thoroughly waterproof, although, probably 
if we had f orseen just the situation that subsequently arose, we 
might have obviated some of the difficulty; but the fact remains 
that the steam lines were under water, and subject Jo a consider¬ 
able infiltration. The electric duct lines overlying the steam 
pipes were then subjected to a very high temperature, due to the 
fact that the ground was thoroughly saturated, and the moistur 
in the ground was heated not merely to the boiling point of water, 
but practically to the temperature of the pressure we are carrying, 
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namely, about six or seven pounds,—say 227 or 228 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The electric duct lines are of vitrified claw the 


joints presumably not the best especially in one street, where the 
construction was carried on with heavy interurban trains run¬ 
ning beside it, so that there was more or less settlement when 
the lines were laid. We had the peculiar anomaly of suffer¬ 
ing from high water and yet being face to face with 
the necessity of keeping the overlying electric duel lines 
flooded artificially with cold water in order to keep them 
cool. Our paper insulated cables were subjected to a tem¬ 
perature of 228 degrees, even imagining that the cables were 
carrying no current. Now, over the evening peak, the cables 
carried a current which would normally bring them, for the time 
of the peak, to something approaching, we will say, I fit) degrees 
Fahrenheit. Then, in addition to this, they were subjected to a 
flat temperature of 228 degrees. I should say that in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 14,000 feet of lead covered, paper insulated cable was 
affected, and of that, we had failure in but one block. During 
the trouble, and subsequent to it, I have been endeavoring to 
find data that might be available covering the quantitative 
value of the deterioration that might have taken place. I have 
been unable to find anything in our literature on the sub¬ 
ject to give me a hint as to what I might expect as to this quan¬ 
titative value. I do know that in this one block, we had one 
cable fail. Unquestionably, we must attribute it to the excessive 


temperature, but whether it was augmented by other conditions, 
I do not know. Unfortunately, the trouble arose suddenly, and 
our force being small, it was impossible for us to make a* lot of 
rapid determinations that would have been of great value to 
have on record. But if there are any here who can give me ap¬ 
proximately what might be a quantitative value of the deteriora¬ 
tion m these cables that I might expect in the future, i would he 
only too glad to receive it, or to he directed to any literature 
that may be printed on the subject. In this paper, reference is 
made to the maximum temperature at which the cable may In* 
operated indefinitely without undue deterioration. Whether 

there is a time element involved there . presumably there is 

I don't know. In our case for a period of at least 24 days, the 
temperatme of certain portions of our cable was approximately 
220 degrees kahienheit. In one instance where a steam service 
line crossed under a 10,000-volt lead-covered, varnished-cloth in¬ 
sulated cable, there was a failure - one of the crossings mentioned 
by Mr. Crawford. The cable was very old one of the very 
early ones—and undoubtedly the breakdown was hastened by the 
excessive temperature. The 14,000 feet of cable that 1 am speak¬ 
ing of, however, is not high tension, it is single conductor used 
m the ordinary three-wire Edison system. 

I wish to bring up the advisability of connecting with as stroiic 
a bond as possible, the neutrals of the system with the lead 
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sheaths, so as to increase the carrying capacity of the neutral over 
and above the conductivity of the copper that is already in. In 
other words, to make the lead sheath act as a part of the neutral 
conductor. If there are any present who have followed out that 
system and have had any bad effects from it, I would like to hear 
from them. The author advises against this practise. 

J* B. Fisken: In regard to the question Mr. Merwin asked 
as to using the lead sheath as part of the neutral conductor. I 
believe, where a street railway system is operated from the same 
power house as a d-c.distribution system using the same ground in 
the power house, it is impossible. A number of years ago, when 
we made the underground installation of our d-c. system in 
Spokane, we put in bare neutral conductors, and we found that 
with the variations on the street railroad load, the regulation of 
our lights was very bad. The investigation, of course, showed 
that the street railway current was coming back over the bare 
d-c. neutral and causing a very considerable drop. The result 
was that we had to take out all the bare neutral cables we had 
put in, and put in covered cables, and we had to keep our cables 
insulated to just the same degree as the outside wires. 

S. C. Lindsay: We connect the neutral of the Edison system 
to the negative bus of the railway system where both systems are 
supplied from one station, but do not ground the Edison neutral 
at any other point. We also bond all the lead-covered cables 
together in each manhole and connect them to the negative bus 
of the railway system at the station, and have had no trouble 
from electrolysis on the cable sheaths during 13-years experience 
with this system of connections. 

Referring to another part of Mr. Powell’s paper, he says that 
the temperature of the duct lines should be taken midway be¬ 
tween manholes. I am interested to learn of the method he used 
to obtain temperatures at those points. Further along in his 
paper, where he gives the rating of cables and loads to be placed 
on them at different temperatures, it seems to me that Mr. 
Powell’s investigations do not enable us to load our cables any 
heavier than, nor quite as heavy as, some of the accepted methods 
of loading that we have been using. We have been loading our 
cables for a number of years heavier than any of the figures 
given by Mr. Powell, and we have been singularly free from cable 
troubles. 

C. R. Collins: The author of this paper makes the statement 
in connection with the cables in duct lines: “The problem may 
conveniently be divided into two parts: viz., one having to do 
with heat transference from the air in the ducts to the earth di¬ 
rectly in contact with the conduit, and the other with transference 
from the earth to the air at the surface.” I do not see that he has 
taken into consideration the fact that a duct might be hotter at 
the center of the duct line than it would be near the edge. If we 
had some means of keeping the outside of a duct line cool, having 
it in contact with water for instance, the cable in the center duct 
would get much hotter than those in the outside ducts. 
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EL W. Buck: We had considerable experience at Niagara 
Falls in transmitting large amounts of current over large single¬ 
conductor cables, at 25 cycles. Our experience was in line with 
the paper, as to the serious amount of heating due to the induced 
current in the lead sheath. A one-million circular mil cable 
with an ordinary lead sheath carries 800 or 900 amperes. If the 
lead sheaths are short-circuited as secondaries to the copper, by 
connection together at the man-holes, the loss in the lead sheaths 
from induced currents is approximately equal to the copper loss. 
The question naturally arose as to whether these lead sheath 
currents could be stopped by breaking the connection between 
the lead sheaths. It could easily be stopped, but when the 
short-circuited connections were removed the induced voltages 
in the lead sheaths rose in some cases to as high as 500 volts. 
On this account we found that the damage due to the possible 
short-circuiting of these lead sheaths with an arcing contact, 
was a more serious matter than the power loss due to the current 
in the lead sheaths. 

We also found, as referred to by the last speaker, that the 
temperatures, on the inside ducts of a group of ducts, might at 
times rise to a very high degree. Heat insulation of a nest of 
ducts is almost perfect to the inner ducts. We were obliged to 
abandon entirely all groupings of ducts more than two in width, 
so that the ducts would always have at least one side in contact 
with the earth. We made a number of tests on the heating of 
conduits, and found wide variations due to the seasons, and due 
to the character of the surrounding soil. When a new duct line 
was built, it did for a while operate at a low temperature. It 
would then gradually bake the moisture out of the surrounding 
earth, until the earth became a dry powder, and then the tem¬ 
perature would rise to a very much higher point. These wide 
variations in temperature, due to fluctuating conditions, should 
make engineers extremely cautious in estimating maximum tem¬ 
peratures, because the factors which enter vary within such wide 
limits. 

Transmission of large alternating currents through single- 
conductor lead-covered cables should be avoided as much as 
possible on account of the eddy current heating. Not only is 
the heating objectionable, but the current flowing through the 
joints at manholes seems to have a disintegrating effect. 

J. B. Fisken: Might I ask whether that was an alternating 
current ? 

H. W. Buck: Yes; alternating current; and the higher the 
frequency, the higher the eddy current loss. 

S. C. Lindsay: Was any attempt made to cool your ducts at 
Niagara by forcing air through them with fans? 

H. W. Buck: We tried various methods, and the air cooling 
method worked, but it required such a very high pressure of air 
that the power required was prohibitive. In some cases, where 
it was necessary to operate ducts having a large number of 
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cables in a group, such, for instance, as 6 by 6, or 12 by 12, we 
placed water pipes through every other duct and kept a stream 
of water flowing through them. That was the only method 
which we found satisfactory for cooling the ducts under certain 
conditions. 

S. C. Lindsay: The conditions for the absorption of heat into 
the soil were rather poor? The formation there is principally 
rock. 

H. W. Buck: Yes; some broken rock, and some sand and 
clay. 

S. C. Lindsay: Here in Seattle where the ground is saturated 
with water most of the time, we have a different condition. 
However, we had one particularly hot place in our underground 
system where we installed a fan in a manhole and ran an 8 inch 
pipe from the man hole to a pole on the sidewalk, and extended the 
pipe about twenty feet up the pole, forcing the hot air through 
this pipe with a 3-h.p. induction motor. The fan has been in¬ 
stalled about two years and we are getting results from it. 

H. W. Buck: The difficulties at Niagara were due to the 
large currents involved. The eddy-current loss in the lead 
sheath increases as the square of the current in the copper. 
We found that the permissible loss per duct foot varied from a 
minimum of about 1 watt per duct foot to 5 watts per duct foot, 
depending upon the conditions for getting rid of the heat. 

L. T. Merwin: May I ask, if it were applicable, why did you 
not merely flood the ducts with water, rather than run a water 
pipe through adjacent conductors, as I understand you did ? 

H. W. Buck: If the ducts had been flooded, the manholes 
would also have been flooded, and it was easier to control the 
water by isolating it in pipes, than by allowing it to flow freely 
through the ducts themselves. In other words, it was not quite 
such a sloppy job. 

L. T. Merwin: Would not the manholes have stood flooding? 

EL W. Buck: No, they could not have been drained in this 
particular case, because they were below the level of the canal. 

C. R. Collins: We tried the plan mentioned by Mr. Merwin, 
and found the water had disappeared before it got to the next 
manhole. A duct line will not always hold water. 

H. W. Buck: That is true. 

R. Howes: I would like to ask if any of you have had any 
experience with single-conductor cable on three-phase circuits 
under water, so as to state whether there is any electrolysis be¬ 
tween the lead-covered cables? 

H. W. Buck: .Personally, I cannot answer that question from 
my own experience. 

L. T. Merwin: Were these cables, lead cables? 

H. W* Buck: Paper and rubber, both. Mostly paper. 

L. T. Merwin Have you any means of knowing what limit 
of temperature was reached and for what duration, and could 
you place a value on the deterioration that took place in the 
insulation ? 
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H. W. Buck: The temperature rose in some cases so high 
that the paper insulation was entirely carbonized. 

J. B. Fisken: In reference to the remark made by Mr. Lind¬ 
say as to taking temperatures in the duct lines. I don’t know 
whether this practise is followed or not, but it seems to me that 
in installing a large duct line, it would be good policy to leave a 
space vacant in the center. We have taken temperatures in our 
duct lines, not necessarily in the center of the duct line, but in 
other parts, by simply pulling in a registering thermometer, and 
leaving it there, for a certain time, and then pulling it out and 
reading it. I believe the heat in the center duct will be as great 
as in any in that duct line, especially if the ends were closed to 
permit the accumulation of heat in the duct. And then, by 
putting in the thermometer, we could make a thermal survey of 
that duct line, and tell very closely what the temperatures were. 

H. W. Buck: I think that could be done very effectually, 
but it should be remembered that the temperature of the duct 
is not a correct indication of the temperature of the copper in¬ 
side of the cables. The temperature gradient must be steep in 
order to force the heat out; consequently duct temperatures are 
very much lower than temperatures to which the cable insulation 
is subjected. 

M. E. Cheney: In this capacity, I would suggest exploring 
coils in the center of the conduit lines, midway between the two 
manholes. You can determine the temperature in the cable by 
the difference in the resistance. That system is used a great 
deal in taking temperatures. 

H. W. Buck: That method was adopted by Mr. Fisher in 
the tests referred to in this paper. All the temperatures were 
obtained by moving exploring coils along through the various 
ducts. 

W. A. Del Mar: There are two conditions which Mr. Powell 
has not considered in his paper, which have an important bearing 
upon the carrying capacity of cables in ducts, namely; the in¬ 
fluence of neighboring ca blesin reducing the continuous and short™ 
time rating and the influence of the thermal capacity of the duets 
in increasing the short-time rating. These are matters of the 
utmost importance but unfortunately experimental data are 
lacking. In the absence of such data the following suggestions 
are offered for discussion. 

The influence of the number of similarly loaded cables in a 
conduit line may be estimated as follows, assuming the number of 
ducts to always equal the number of cables. Assuming a given 
temperature rise in the cable, let 

Number of outside duct faces in the cross-section 
of conduit line. 

Number of cables in the conduit line. 

Heat dissipation per duct face per foot. 

Heat dissipated per cable, per foot. 

Current per cable with N cables similarly loaded 


n = 

N 

d 

D 
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1 1 = Current with one cable in a one-duct conduit line. 
r =* Resistance of cable, per foot, at ultimate temper- 

ture. 

Then, DN = dn 


or, 

D = dn 

N 

(l) 

By Joule’s law, 


V 

II 

< 

; Jb| 

(2) 


when the cable lias reached its ultimate temperature. 
Combining equation (1) and (2), 


/ N = yC 

yT 

(3) 

r 

N 

Id 

II 

< 

VI 

(4) 


. h A /_n 

' ' h A N (6) 


Thus in the case of twelve similarly loaded cables in twelve ducts 
arranged 3x4, N — 12, and n = 14 and therefore by equation 
five, 



Hence, due to the neighboring cables, each cable will carry con¬ 
tinuously only 54 per cent of what it would carry if alone. 

Table 1 shows the estimated influence of the heat storage 
capacity of tile ducts upon the short-time rating of a two-circular 
inch cable. The temperature rise of the duct is purposely under¬ 
estimated. 



Weight 

Ib-ft. 

Specific 

heat 

Watt-hours 
per deg. 
cent. 

Temp, rise 
cleg. cent. 

Total watt 
hr. absorbed 

Copper. 

0.18 

0.094 

0.31 

74 

23 

Insulation.. 

0.97 

0.300 

0.18 

72 

13 

Lead..... J 

4.54 

0.031 

0.074 

69 

5 

Duet. 

11.00 

0.200 

1.16 

25 

29 

Total 70 
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The effect of the tile duct, in this case, is to add at least 70 
per cent to the effective thermal capacity of the 2-cir. in. cable, 
and this proportion would be greater with smaller cables. In the 
case of a 2-cir. in. cable, the two-hour rating would be increased 
at least 20 per cent due to the thermal capacity of the duct. 

A table of reduction factors for rectangular duct groups is 
given in Table II. These factors, being based upon the assump¬ 
tion that all the heat generated in the cables is dissipated into 
the earth through the duct walls, are incorrect for short-time 
ratings. If the absorption of heat by cables and ducts be taken 
into account, the reduction factors will approach unity, the 
shorter the rating period. Thus, the one-minute rating of a 
cable would scarcely be affected by the number of adjacent simi¬ 
larly loaded cables, as practically all the heat generated would be 
absorbed by the cable and duct. The two-hour rating, on the 
other hand, depends more upon the heat dissipation than upon 
the heat absorption and the reduction factors may be used with 
it, without great error. 

Hence, the ratings in Table II are derived by calculating the 
two-hour rating for one cable in a duct, taking into account the 
thermal capacity of the cable and duct, and then multiplying by 
the duct reduction factors. The error, due to the assumption 
that these factors are correct for the two-hour rating, will not be 
very great and will be on the safe side. The ratings thus obtained 
are considerably in excess of those usually published, in spite of 
the low reduction factor and low temperature rise (25 deg. cent.) 
assumed for the ducts. Experimental data to carefully confirm 
this table, are lacking, but several observations upon cables in 
large groups, indicate that the ratings given for sixteen ducts or 
more, are conservative. 

TABLE II. 

CARRYING CAPACITY FOR TWO HOURS. 


Single conductor, 2 cir. in., 650 volts, paper-lead in ducts, (74deg. cent.) 


Number 
of ducts 

Factor 

Amperes 

Number 
of ducts 

Factor 

Amperes 

1 

1 

2840 

28 

0.444 

1260 

2 

0.845 

2400 

32 

0.433 

1230 

3 

0.82 

2330 

36 

0.425 

1210 

4 

0.79 

2240 

40 

0.416 

1180 

6 

0.678 

1930 

44 

0.412 

1170 

8 

0.611 

1740 

48 

0.408 

1160 

12 

0.540 

1530 

52 

0.404 

1150 

16 

0.500 

1420 

56 

0.401 

1140 

20 

0.474 

1350 

60 

0.398 

1130 

24 

0.456 

1300 

64 

0.395 

1120 
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INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE AS A PRACTICAL PROBLEM 


BY A. H. GRISWOLD AND R. W. M A STICK 


Abstract of Paper 

In this paper are given a review of the factors which affect 
inductive interference in telephone circuits from high-voltage 
power transmission circuits, a presentation of the practical 
considerations regarding the reduction of the interference, and a 
description of actual cases of the application of these means of 
reduction. , , • , 

Distinction is made between the effect of balanced and ot 
residual voltages and currents on the power circuit and between 
the effect of voltages induced between the wires and those induced 
between wires and ground. 

The wave shapes of the voltages and currents m the power 
circuits have a very important effect in the amount of inductive 
interference in telephone circuits. The precisian of the electri¬ 
cal balance of the power circuit is also important because of 
the relatively very large effects of unbalanced voltages and 
currents in producing inductive interference. 

A discussion is given of the principles to be used in the design 
of coordinated transposition schemes for power circuits and 
telephone circuits which parallel each other, and schemes are 
described which have been devised for application to the tele¬ 
phone circuits in order to simplify the design of transpositions 
in the power circuits which make it possible to balance the 

induced voltages. . - 

A detailed discussion is given of three particular cases ot 
parallels showing the application to them of the different 
methods by which inductive interference can be reduced. In the 
appendix is an outline of information regarding parallels in¬ 
tended to facilitate the determination of the remedial measures 
desirable in any given case for reducing inductive interference. 

T HE discussions of the subject of Inductive Interference 
hitherto presented before the Institute and in the technical 
press, have dealt chiefly with the technical aspects of the prob¬ 
lem. Very little has been said to show how the conclusions 
theoretically and experimentally established can be practically 
and successfully employed for the solution of problems in the 
field. It is the purpose of this paper to review some of the im¬ 
portant aspects of inductive interference and to indicate by means 
of concrete examples, the solution of some of the practical prob¬ 
lems met in the field. It will be our endeavor to show the sim- 
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plicity of remedial measures in general in an effort to correct 
the idea prevalent among those who have not had time to care¬ 
fully study the problem, that the measures developed to date 
are impracticable and burdensome. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of remedial measures and 
their application, we believe it well to again review briefly, the 
factors involved, through which inductive interference arises. 
An understanding of these factors, and their relative importance, 
is necessary in order to appreciate the significance of the remedial 
measures. 

In what follows, three-phase three-wire power circuits and 
metallic telephone circuits, physical or phantom, are assumed. 
We are concerned with voltages induced in the telephone circuit 
through two phenomena—electric and magnetic induction. Both 
effects are always present, and they combine to produce the re¬ 
sultant disturbance noted. 

The voltage induced in the telephone circuit electrically and 
magnetically can be classified as: 

1 . Between the two sides of the circuit (referred to through¬ 
out this paper as the transverse effect). 

2 . Between the two sides of the circuit and ground, or along 
the circuit (referred -to throughout this paper as the longitu¬ 
dinal effect). 

The transverse induced voltages regulating through line im¬ 
pedances cause currents in the terminal apparatus. The long¬ 
itudinal induced voltages, in addition to raising the telephone 
circuit to a potential with respect to earth which may be danger¬ 
ous, cause currents in the telephone circuit owing to the differ¬ 
ences in series impedances and admittances to ground of the 
two sides of the circuit. 

A perfectly balanced power or telephone circuit may be de¬ 
fined as one in which the series impedances of the several phases 
and the admittances between the several phases and ground are 
exactly the same at every point. 

. If were possible to construct a perfectly balanced telephone 
circuit, there could be theoretically no transverse induced vol¬ 
tage, regardless of the magnitude of longitudinal induced voltage 
provided that a sufficiently large number of exactly spaced trans¬ 
positions were placed in it so as to equalize the induced voltages 
in each side. 

Conversely, if it were possible to construct a perfectly balanced 
power circuit, there could be theoretically no voltages induced 
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on a parallel telephone circuit, provided that a sufficiently large 
number of exactly spaced transpositions were placed in it so as 
to expose each phase of the power line equally to the telephone 
line. 

In practise, the balance of neither power nor telephone circuits 
can be made perfect as defined above, and it is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary, in order to avoid induction into paralleled telephone cir¬ 
cuits, to balance both power and telephone circuits as well as 
practicable, and also transpose both circuits with due regard to 
one another. 

It is convenient to consider the voltages and currents in the 
power circuits, which cause induction, as consisting of two com¬ 
ponents: 

1. Balanced voltages and currents. 

2. Residual voltages and currents. 

The balanced components are three voltages or currents equal 
in magnitude, displaced 120 degrees in time-phase with respect 
to one another, and whose vector sum is, therefore, zero. 

Single-phase loads connected between wires cause voltage and 
current components whose effects are very similar to those of 
balanced three-phase voltages and currents, and are treated in 
a like manner. 

The residual components are three voltages or currents equal 
in magnitude, in common time-phase, and whose vector sum is, 
therefore, not zero.* 

The balanced voltages and currents are those which perform 
the useful functions of the power system. On the other hand, it 
is significant and fortunate that the residual voltages and cur¬ 
rents are not essential to the operation of the power system. 

Balanced voltages and currents are common to either of the 
two general types of power systems (grounded or isolated), and 
the remedial measures for the mitigation of inductive effects 
arising therefrom are identical. This is not true of the residual 
voltages and currents. These arise from different sources m the 
two types of power systems, and generally exhibit character¬ 
istics peculiar to the particular type of system. ^ 

The remedial measures for their mitigation are also dis¬ 
tinctly different. . , - 

Thus, it will be seen that there are two different phases ot the 

general problem of inductive int erference, i.e _ 

*See Appendix II, Report of Joint Committee on Inductive Inter- 

ference. A. I. E. E. Transactions, Volume XXXiii, p. I 40 i. 
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1 . The mitigation of induction arising from the balanced vol¬ 
tages and currents, requiring remedial measures which are the 
same whether the power system be isolated or grounded. 

2. The mitigation of residual voltages and currents requiring 
remedial measures peculiar to the particular type of power system 
involved. 

Residual voltages and currents may arise in different types of 
power systems from one or more sources which act singly or 
together. 

On grounded systems, the principal sources of residual vol¬ 
tages and currents are: 

1 . Unbalanced loads between the three-phases and neutral, 
causing unbalanced-load currents to flow through the neutral 
to earth. 

2 . The third harmonic and its odd multiples, due to a variation 
of permeability of the iron, occur in common time-phase in the 
three phases of the transformer banks, thus giving rise to a resid¬ 
ual component of voltage and current in the connected trans¬ 
mission lines. 

On systems isolated from ground, the principal source of re¬ 
sidual voltages and currents is: 

Unbalanced capacitance and conductance between the several 
phases and ground. The conductance factor is generally of minor 
importance on well constructed and maintained systems. 

The tendency in the best power system design and operation 
is inherently toward practises which reduce the possibility of 
large residuals. Moreover, the majority of the future parallels 
with communication circuits will undoubtedly be short, owing 
to the increasing tendency of both power and telephone companies 
to seek private rights-of-way. Were this not so, the problem 
of mitigation of residuals would be as difficult to combat in 
the future as it is at present. With the increased attention being 
devoted to this matter we expect that the longitudinal effects 
of residual voltages and currents will, in the shorter parallels, 
be reduced to magnitudes small enough to be relatively unimpor¬ 
tant. 

It must be realized that the inductive effect per volt or ampere 
of residual voltage or current is proportionately far greater 
than for equal amounts of balanced voltage or current. It should 
be clearly understood that the mitigation of residuals where 
parallels of considerable length are involved is of great importance. 
The longitudinal effect then becomes of importance by main- 
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taining the telephone circuit as a whole above ground potential 
and producing a transverse effect by virtue of the unbalances 
inherent to commercial circuits. 

The wave forms have much to do with the severity of induc¬ 
tion. Higher harmonics are present in both voltages and cur¬ 
rents and their power of producing disturbances increases with 
very great rapidity up to about 800 cycles. Practically all 
noise in telephone circuits caused by induction from power 
circuits arises from the higher harmonic voltages and currents. 
Were these entirely absent, the problem of inductive inter¬ 
ference would be indeed simple of solution, for then we should 
have to deal with only the fundamental frequency which is 
scarcely audible to the human ear. 

The frequency and magnitude of these attendant harmonics 
should determine the extent of remedial measures to be applied 
owing to the variation in effectiveness of given remedial measures 
and severity of induction with the frequency. 

Another important phase of the problem is the question of 
abnormal conditions, accidental or otherwise, on the power 
system. An abnormal condition in any type of power system, 
whether it be due to an accidental ground, short circuit, open- 
circuit or switching operation, produces a great increase in the 
residual voltage or current, or both, of the system momentarily, 
or for a considerable period of time, as the case may be. 

On a star-connected grounded-neutral system, an abnormal 
condition generally produces a large residual current which 
is approximately equal to the short-circuit current to ground 
(if the condition be one of a grounded phase) on that portion of 
the circuit between the sources of power supplying the fault and 
the point where the fault occurs, or if the fault be an open one in 
phase, the residual current will equal the unbalanced-load cur¬ 
rents flowing in the other two phases. A residual voltage is 
created in proximity to the fault and in certain instances through¬ 
out the length of the circuit from the fault to the receiving 
transformers, which voltage approaches as a maximum 58 per 
cent of the voltage between phases. 

On an isolated system, a ground on one phase causes a large 
residual voltage throughout the entire length of the circuit 
whose magnitude is 173 per cent of the voltage between phases. 
A residual current is created in proximity to the fault, its magni¬ 
tude depending upon the extent, voltage and frequency of the 
system. 
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Fortunately, abnormal conditions are becoming less £ 
owing to the demand for greater continuity of service 
to better construction of power lines and to the use c 
apparatus. There have been no remedial measures d< 
which can adequately care for the inductive disturbance 
dant to abnormal conditions of power lines, nor are such e 

It is, therefore, a question of reducing to a minimum ' 
dents on the power lines by proper construction and mail' 
and of using methods and apparatus in switching wh.i 
incur the least possible disturbances. 

The difficulties encountered in attempting to mitij. 
disturbances under abnormal power circuit conditions 
tute an additional reason why it is very desirable t 
’ parallelism wherever possible. 

As an instance in which the use of improved meth 
apparatus have resulted in a material reduction of t, 
disturbances, the charging of electrolytic lightning t 
can be cited. Since the adoption of the four-tank ele< 
lightning arrester, the use of charging resistances and 
contact during charging, the formerly serious transien t 
bances experienced on parallel telephone lines at times o 
ing, have been largely reduced. 

The configuration and spacing of the power-circuit cor 
has an important bearing on: 

1. The liability to short-circuits on the line. 

2. The residual voltage (of an isolated system). 

3. The resultant induction from balanced components 

Since the last two items can be cared for by transj 

the first is of chief importance. 

Vertical configuration of a power circuit renders it 1 
short-circuits where snow and sleet are encountered. 

The equilateral triangle is far superior to either vet: 
flat construction with respect to residual voltage cat 
capacitance unbalance. The wishbone configuration i 
mediate. For induction from balanced components, tli < 
ences are less marked, the flat configuration causing tl 
induction. 

The configuration of telephone circuits is standardly 
far greater degree, and since transposition is comp a; 
inexpensive and effective, the configuration of telephc 
cuits is relatively unimportant with regard to the mr 
of induction. 
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Longitudinal induction balance for balanced voltages and 
currents is obtained when the condition 

2 {a + a') = 2 (fi + b') = 2 (c + c') 

is fulfilled. 

Transverse induction balance for balanced voltages and cur¬ 
rents is obtained when the condition 

2 (a - a') = 2 (b - b') = 2 (c - c ') 

is fulfilled. 
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Fig. 1. 


The system of “barreling” shown in Fig. 1 is called “continuous 
barrelling.” In practise where long uniform parallels occur, 
it is possible and many times desirable to modify the co-ordinated 
system shown in Fig. 1 by omitting every third power transposi¬ 
tion as depicted in Fig. 2, thus obtaining a system of “non- 
continuous barrelling.” 

The same conditions for balance hold for this system as given 
for continuous barrelling shown in Fig. 1. The only advantage 



Fig. 2. 


of continuous barrelling over non-continuous is that balance is 
obtained in any three consecutive sections regardless of the point 
of starting. 

Power circuit transpositions with reversed rotation are some¬ 
times used when it is necessary to obtain an exposure of a partic¬ 
ular phase in a particular section to balance with another 
type exposure in some other section of the parallel. A simple 
illustration is shown in Fig. 3. 
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It is interesting to note that the use of reversed power trans¬ 
positions in the manner shown also results in not altering the 
relation of power wires at ends of the parallel. Reversing the 
rotation of a power circuit transposition changes the phase of 
the induction in the section of parallel immediately beyond the 
transposition by 240 degrees. Since a telephone transposition 
changes the phase of the induced voltage by 180 degrees, it is 
obviously immaterial whether the rotation of telephone trans¬ 
positions be normal or reversed. Normal rotation is considered 
as that of the existing transpositions in a given power line. 

Transpositions of the power circuit in no way changes the 
phase or magnitude of induction produced in telephone circuits 
by residual voltages and currents, except in so far as it changes 
the residual voltages and currents themselves,' which happens 
in some cases. 



I Transposition (Normaf Rotation) 
^Transposition (Reversed Rotation) 


Fig. 3 


Longitudinal induction from the residual voltages and cur¬ 
rents cannot be reduced by either power or telephone trans¬ 
positions. It follows, therefore, that the reduction or elimination 
of longitudinal induction from residual voltages and currents 
must come about through a reduction or elimination of the 
residuals themselves in the power system. 

Transposition of the telephone circuit is an effective means 
for reducing the transverse induced voltage produced by resid¬ 
ual voltages and currents. 

Transverse balance for induction from residual voltages and 
currents is obtained when the condition (see Figs. 1, 2, or 3). 

I (a + b + c) = ±{a' + b' + c’) 

is fulfilled. 

When the conditions for balance cited above are not fulfilled 
the unbalanced exposures are as follows: 
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TAB 1.8 i. 


Type of 
Induction 

Component • >f 
power circuit 
voltage or 
current 

Transverse 

Balanced 

« 

Residual 

Longitudinal 

Balanced 

a 

Residual* 

. , .... .......... 



^Independent of all transpositions. 


The “unbalanced exposure" b-<1 1 m* hmcfh ** k c\ 
untransposed telephone ami power rin. ui‘ - ? * 
inductive effects of the same magnitude a sh» 
actual exposure of the same configuration * 
positions in telephone and power circuit:-. 

The unbalanced exposures of different utvtm 
parallel are of value to indicate fie refativr 
induction in the different circuits, and Mimm 
different transposition systems lor a ihveu par^la 
of the relative effectiveness of such l.tvmspfoitmh 
Summing up from the disrir non above* fh»- 
involved and. the conditions for induction babm» *■ 
and telephone circuits may be simply tubule* d 


TAWUh u 



(‘oiupMiirnt oj 


Type of 

power etna,lit 

CntidlU-'U O* 1 

induction 

voltage of 

current 

teitaiwr 

Transverse 

Balanced 

SIi»l *#M — tih ■ - O.i 
sa - f M 

a 

Residual 

tUi 1 h »| — * ,:■,** 

Longitudinal 

Bala need 

stu <C'i * •? m - 

SB i C) 

« 

Residual 



The application of telephone fraiopiouimi:. m 
obtain the conditions lor balance indicated m Tabi 
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in practise to the condition that on telephone leads carrying 
more than one circuit, it is necessary to provide against induction 
from one telephone circuit into another, commonly referred to 
as “crosstalk”. This necessitates a complicated telephone trans¬ 
position system to provide balance for induction from outside 
sources such as power lines and also among all the circuits on the 
telephone lead. 

... Even though it were possible in practise to fulfill exactly the 
conditions for balance as indicated in Table II, there would still 
be present some inductive effect because of the changes in phase 
and magnitude of the voltages and currents along the power line. 
This point has an important bearing on the length of the power-. 
circuit barrel, for it is necessary in order that this effect be ren¬ 
dered sufficiently small, that the conditions for balance outlined 
in Table II be fulfilled within as short a length of exposure as is . 
practicable. In practise, it has been found, in some cases,, that. 
barrels in the power circuit six miles in length are satisfactory. 
Except under very severe exposure conditions, we believe that 
barrels in the power circuit three niil.es in length will afford a 
satisfactory solution when uniform -sections of parallel~are long 
enough to permit their use. - - - 

Points of discontinuity within a parallel, such -as changes in 
configuration of either power or telephone circuit, large changes 
in the separation of the two lines-, crossovers, branch loads, load¬ 
ing points in the telephone line, or in fact any points at which an 
abrupt change in magnitude or phase of the power line voltages or 
currents or induced voltages occurs., should in general be made 
neutral points. In other words, balance to induction should be ; 
obtained between such points of discontinuity independently of . 
the remainder of the parallel. Thus the number of and distance 
between points of discontinuity is . a controlling factor in deter¬ 
mining the length of power-circuit barrel. It should be noted in 
this connection that a loading coil in the telephone circuit is a 
discontinuity with respect to the transverse induced voltage, 
but not with respect to the longitudinal induced voltage, since 
the loading coils are non-inductively connected in the circuit . 
formed by the telephone wires and ground. 

Crossovers of power and telephone lines within the parallel 
are in general considered as points of discontinuity. In some 
cases, however, where the same separation obtains between the 
power and telephone lines before and after crossover, it is pos- . 
sible by interchange of the pin positions of the power wires to . 
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make the crossover equivalent to a transposition in the telephone 
circuit, or in both the power and telephone circuits. If the cross¬ 
over is treated in such a manner, it need not be considered as a 
point of discontinuity. 

In Fig. 4 are shown several types of crossover transpositions 
represented by the terms “0° crossover”, “120° crossover” and 
“240° crossover” which number of degrees has reference to the 
change in phase of the longitudinal induced voltage between the 
two sections immediately adjacent to the crossover. 

It has been previously pointed out that transposition of the 
telephone circuit is an effective remedy for reducing the trans¬ 
verse induction from residual voltages and currents; that long¬ 
itudinal induction from the same source cannot be cared for by 
either power or telephone transpositions, hence must be reduced 
by a reduction of the residual voltages and currents within the 
power system. 



LJ_ 

2 


3 


A 




1 2 


f 1 

3 1 


B 1 


120° Crossover 


Fig. 4. 



o 

C 

240° Crossover 


In the type of power system isolated from ground, the problem 
of reducing residual voltages and currents is a comparatively 
simple one. Earlier herein it was stated that the principal 
source of residual voltage and current in systems isolated from 
ground is the unbalanced capacitance between the several wires 
of the circuit and ground. Hence the remedial measure ob¬ 
viously necessary is a balancing of these capacitances to ground. 
This is most readily accomplished by transposing the power line 
throughout its extent (including all the lines metallically con¬ 
nected to the one in the parallel) so that each conductor occupies 
the several pin-positions for equal distances. 

To a company operating an isolated system of large extent, 
this remedy appears to be a severe and costly measure, unl ess 
very few and widely separated transpositions will accomplish 
the desired result. In general, practise indicates that transposi¬ 
tions for this purpose can be relatively few and widely separated. 
Here again in determining the length of barrel required, the wave- 
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shape of the residual voltage is a dominant factor, since with the 
higher frequencies shorter barrels are necessary. 

It does not seem probable that barrels of less than 6 miles in 
length will generally be required and in some cases longer barrels 
will be sufficient. Branch lines, switching points and changes of 
configuration must be taken into account and frequently fix the 
length of barrel. 

In the construction of new lines, it is a very simple and inex¬ 
pensive matter to cut in transpositions at reasonable distances 
to accomplish the reduction of residual voltage without detri¬ 
ment to the operation of the system. Then if parallelism occurs 
in the future, the only transpositions required would be in and 
near the parallel. 

With existing parallels, it may or may not be necessary to 
transpose the power line outside the parallel, depending'upon 
the severity of the exposure. In any event, all of the measures 
should be applied within the parallel and found insufficient before 
giving consideration to this point. 

In the type of power system operated with a star connection 
of transformers and grounded neutral, the reduction of residual 
voltages and currents is not so readily accomplished as in the 
case of systems isolated from ground. Two principal sources of 
residual voltages and currents for this type of system have been 
previously mentioned herein; namely, unbalanced loads be¬ 
tween the three-phases and neutral, and the introduction of the 
third harmonic and its odd multiples as residuals. 

The obvious measure against the former is the removal of all 
grounded neutrals but one, thus removing the ground path for 
the unbalanced currents. In some cases this may not always be 
considered safe or feasible, particularly if the network be of large 
extent. There seems to be, however, a growing tendency on the 
part of power companies operating systems of Targe extent to¬ 
ward the elimination of the ground connection at all but im¬ 
portant generating and switching points. Since the use of ground¬ 
ed single-phase loads has almost disappeared from practise with 
the larger power companies, it is now generally true that power 
circuits operated by such companies can be very well balanced 
as to magnitude of load current in the three phases and the un¬ 
balanced load current can usually be practically eliminated. 

The introduction of the triple harmonics as residual voltages 
and currents is the chief problem of the grounded neutral system. 
Since these triple-harmonic voltages and currents are introduced 
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through the effect of variable permeability of iron in transformers 
and as their magnitude is directly dependent upon the magnetic 
density at which the transformer is operated, this type of re¬ 
sidual is reduced by operating the transformers below their rated 
voltage. There is no doubt that the practise of operating trans¬ 
formers over rated voltage is the cause for the large residual 
current of triple frequencies observed on star-connected systems, 
since the magnitude of these harmonics increases very rapidly 
as the transformer iron approaches magnetic saturation. 

The employment of the delta-star connection of transformers 
on grounded systems is greatly preferable to the star-star con¬ 
nection, in that the delta winding provides a low impedance 
path for the triple harmonics, in parallel with the path provided 
by the line and earth, hence reduces the magnitude of such cur¬ 
rents over the line and earth path. 

It is difficult to accurately predict on systems employing the 
star-delta type of connections whether or not the magnitude 
of triple harmonic residual will be large enough to cause severe 
inductive effects, since it depends upon a multitude of con¬ 
siderations dealing with the interaction of different portions of 
the system on one another. 

In the case where both star-star and star-delta banks are used, 
the line sides being in star with grounded neutral, the star-delta 
bank offers a low-impedance path for the triple-harmonic mag¬ 
netizing currents of the star-star bank. Hence in the line, 
between two such different banks, there will be a large residual 
current, and an exposure occurring there is liable to serious 
induction. Such a star-delta bank may, however, be used as a 
shunt path for the triple-harmonic residuals, and greatly reduce 
their magnitude in the line beyond. Thus, a remedial measure 
is suggested for the mitigation of triple-harmonic residuals on 
systems employing the star-star connection. 

The triple-harmonic circulating current, of the delta winding 
is greatly increased where such connection is used in combination 
with star-star banks and hence a star-delta bank of size com¬ 
parable with the star-star bank is required to give effective 
results. 

On a system employing only the star-star connection of trans¬ 
formers with grounded neutrals, it is always a safe prediction 
that serious triple-harmonic residuals will be present, and it is 
essential that measures for their reduction be considered. Ter¬ 
tiary delta windings on such transformers are beneficial and new 
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transformers for proposed installations of this connection should 
be designed to provide such windings. Power engineers recog¬ 
nize the advisability of providing such windings for their own 
benefit when using this type of connection so that much of the 
trouble formerly experienced will thereby be eliminated in the 
future. 

The interconnected star is a method of reducing triple-har- 
monie residuals by neutralization. Besides being less efficient 
than the star-delta connection, it reduces the voltage rating 
by Id per rent and requires a more complicated arrangement of 
the wiring. 

It will be seen from the above discussion of the mitigation of 
residua] voltages and currents under normal operating conditions, 
that; 

1. In isolated delta-connected systems, residuals may be 
effectively and easily reduced by simple means. 

2. In star connected grounded systems, several measures can 
be practised for reducing, residuals all of which will reduce them 
with some degree of success but none of which arc entirely 
sal is!act orv. 

Types of power 'circuit transpositions and barreling have been 
described previously and their application to the practical ease 
will be readily under.! ot id. In the case of telephone transposi¬ 
tions, only a single metallic circuit has been considered in the 
discussion of the co-ordination of transpositions, without ref¬ 
erence to eases when* more than one telephone circuit is involved 
other than to mention the fact that the problem was further 
complicated, 

lor the application of coordinated systems of power arid tele¬ 
phone Iran pusfious. to the practical cast*, a telephone trans¬ 
position system has been designed which will care for as many as 
forty telephone wire', f20 physical and 10 phantom circuits), 
providing adequate crosstalk balance between the telephone 
circuits them rlvr and being capable of properly co-ordinating 
with power circuit barrels of varying lengths. Further work is 
in progress which will extend this system to a full eighty-wire 
lead. 

This system is known as the “exposed line system”. It is com¬ 
prised of two types of sections as follows: 

1, Kxposed line /l section. 

2, Exposed line X section. 

Additional short sections, whose characteristics have nut, as 
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yet, been determined, are in the process of development; namely, 
the exposed line F and Z sections. 

The exposed line A section is nominally eight miles in length 
with 32 transposition points for the circuits most commonly used, 
and has been designed to give high crosstalk-balance together 
with induction balance to power lines transposed : 

1. Opposite any mile-points of the telephone transposition 
system. 

2. With two complete barrels (five transpositions of the power 
line) between mile-points of the telephone transposition system. 

Thus, for a uniform parallel, this section gives balance to in¬ 
duction from power lines transposed with six-mile, three-mile 
or one-half mile barrels. It is possible to adjust the length of 
this nominal eight-mile section to any value less than eight miles, 
and this is frequently done in adjusting the sections or mile- 
points to correspond with discontinuities in the parallel. Trans¬ 
verse balance of all circuits to induction is accomplished in every 
mile. 

The exposed line X section is nominally one-half mile in length 
with four transposition points, and is so designed that any number 
of units may be installed end to end. The X section unit does 
not balance to power lines transposed within any one unit, but 
is designed to be so used that transpositions of the power line 
and discontinuties of the exposure occur at junction points be¬ 
tween successive units. Thus balance to induction is obtained 
in three successive sections if power transpositions are located 
opposite their junction points. Nominally this would give a 
power circuit barrel of one and one-half miles. The X section 
can be made of any length less than one-half mile per unit where 
required. 

Short exposed line sections may be used in any part of an 
eight-mile loading section, and the remainder transposed ac¬ 
cording to some other transposition system. 

By “other transposition systems,” reference is made to the 
“standard system” which involves the use of four sections, 
A, X, F, and Z, whose nominal lengths are 8, •§, 1| and 4 
miles respectively. In the standard system, however, balance 
to induction from outside sources, such as power lines, is not 
obtainable except by modification of certain of the transpositions 
involved. Also, the use of the X } F, or Z sections consecutively 
is not permissible without modification. 

Another method sometimes used is to superimpose on the 
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crosstalk transposition systems, already in the line, special 
transpositions of all the telephone circuits on poles between the 
regular transpositions poles. That is, their function is to trans¬ 
pose all circuits with reference to outside circuits so as to give a 
minimum of disturbance to the crosstalk balance of the telephone 
circuits themselves. The prime purpose of “whole-line” trans¬ 
position is, therefore, to make possible the retention of systems 
of transposition involved in parallelism which do not provide 
balance to induction in themselves. The use of whole-line trans¬ 
positions is limited by crosstalk considerations to some extent 
where phantom or loaded circuits are involved. Their chief 
application is to very short parallelisms. 

There are two types of whole-line transpositions; namely, 
the quarter-mile unit and half-mile unit. These are shown in 
Fig. 5. 

The use of short sections or whole-line transpositions is dele- 


jMite Unit 



tMile Unit 


W.L 


T. P. W.L W.'l. T. P. T.'P. 

T. P. Crosstalk transposition point 
W L. Whole line transposition point 
zQz Transposition to be cut out 
- Transposition to be cut in 

Fig. 5. 
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terious to the telephone service in that it is impossible with 
these arrangements of transpositions to reduce cross-talk as 
effectively as with eight-mile sections. Moreover, the difficulty 
of maintenance of telephone service is increased. 

In order to illustrate in a more comprehensive manner the 
application of remedial measures, such as have been described 
and discussed in the previous sections of this paper, a few 
concrete examples will be cited and their solutions discussed. 
Before doing this, however, we believe it well to call attention 
to the fact that the successful design of remedial measures 
necessitates an exact knowledge, on the part of the engineer, 
of many details of the particular case. Not only must he be 
thoroughly conversant with the telephone circuits involved, 
but he must also be conversant with the characteristics of the 
power system involved. It is highly desirable that a personal 
inspection be made and copious notes taken in order that all 
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practical difficulties be observed in advance • >t tin dr i n in 
remedial measures. That it is not possible tor the engineer (n 
personally inspect every case is recognized, lirmr tin* daf.a mux! 
ofttimes be collected by some other person, and it is, •!:, r, 
necessary that a procedure be devised for presenting an accurate 
and detailed report to the engineer for his guidance, 

Through the courtesy of The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, we present in Appendix l of this paper the pertinent 
part of an engineering circular, describing a procedure for un t v 
ing a case of parallelism and for transmitting an accurate an t tun! 
of the essential facts, which we have found c\reeding!\ at), 
factory. 

In the examples which follow, the symbolic representation;; 
described in Appendix 1 are used, and the reader i referred it, 
this Appendix for their explanation. 

The foregoing text has emphasized the fact that the .event v 
oi requirements of transpositions and balance winch mu-:! be 
imposed on the circuits in a parallel depends largely on the wave 
shape of the generating apparatus as well as on the fund.,mental 
frequency of the power system and on other local conditions, 
Ibis fact has been taken into account in the example-, vn,-u 
below. Incases II and III the number of transpo items in the 
power circuits is less than would in many cases give :..»ti<;t'aciorv 
results, but case II represents an arrangement which w-.c. ,»p 
phed with success, and ease 111, one which it seems r ,.., 
sonable to install, in a particular case which has art ,«•» 

Cask I 

Case 1 presents an example of a uniform parallel involvin'* 
three power circuits (see illustration) whose parallelism r, 
coincident for a little over half of the total parallel The , to¬ 
wns presented for solution as a practical problem m ,i„. Jlf 
and the remedial measures to be described have been 
sta led in part and found effective. The detail-, of the parallel 
and characteristics of the power lines and telephone system , llr 
as follows: 

Power Systems No. 1, 30,000 volls, three phase, aft cveles 
IndSarffi? KUnit ' IOn; | <UVt ‘ r ‘' u, ist ruction; star .tar rom.eetrd 

.... . 

No. 2 If),000 volts, three-phase, fin cycles. Flat eonfumra- 

J P° le construction; star-star connected transformer bank 
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supply with grounded neutral and delta-delta and star-star 
(.isolated neutrals l eunmvted load hanks, No transpositions. 

No. d. la,unit volts, three phase, at) evades. Triangular 
eonliyuration; pole eoustruelioit; star-star conueete.l traits- 



A I. 


liinnrr Itnnk supplv witIi grounded neutral ami delta delta eon* 
uei'tiui load banks, No transpositions, 

7 drfwimr Sysirm, ilndej,jrade loaded physical and phantom 
lm»M didame drnnl.s; ultimate eapneily of lead -111 physical 
anti 20 pliant Min ruvnits, Standard Nvaieru of transpositions. 
IhimlkL ICl f i70 fret in kuifdii, separation of power and 
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telephone leads: No. 1, 75 feet; No. 2, 49 feet; No. 3, 18 feet. 
Crossover at beginning of parallel circuits No. 1 and No. 3. 

Co-ordinated Transposition Scheme. The variation in length 
of parallelism of the three power lines, different separations from 
the telephone line, difference in voltages, configuration and 
transformer connections as indicated above and on Case I, 
coupled with the added fact that the parallel is short and located 
in the middle of a telephone loading section which could not be 
disturbed as to length, makes this case a very interesting example 
of transposition-coordination and residual-mitigation. 

Short transposition sections of the exposed-line type offer 
the most feasible solution and the coordination was accomplished 
as follows. 

Considering power circuit No. 1, one barrel within the exposure 
was deemed sufficient to accomplish satisfactory longitudinal 
balance to the balanced voltages and currents. Hence the section 
of power line involved within the parallel is divided into three 
equal sections by the installation of transpositions therein at 
the towers adjacent to the one-third and two-thirds points. 

Circuits No.. 2 and No. 3 are operated in parallel and their 
exposures to the telephone line are coincident, hence accomplish¬ 
ing longitudinal balance by means of one barrel in each circuit 
within their exposure is feasible. Therefore, the length of par¬ 
allel involving these circuits is divided into three equal sections 
by transpositions installed in the two power circuits at the one- 
third and two-thirds points. 

Transverse balance to induction from both the balanced and 
residual voltages and currents is accomplished by using exposed 
line X sections of such length that their junction points fall 
opposite the power-circuit transpositions as depicted in Fig. 1 
of Case I. From a point opposite the second transposition in 
power circuit No. 1 to the end of the parallel, a Y section is 
used:sinceno discontinuities intervene to require shorter sections. 

Mitigation of Residuals. The mitigation of residuals for this 
case brings out some interesting features. Considering Circuit 
No. 1 (see Fig. 2, Case I), a combination of star-star and star- 
delta connected transformer banks, with grounded neutrals is 
employed. As pointed out in a previous section of this paper, 
a condition is here established which is conducive to the passage 
of large triple-harmonic residual currents over the power line 
past the exposure with consequent heavy longitudinal induction 
on the telephone circuits. The obvious measure for reducing 
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such effect was to remove the low-impedance path of such cur¬ 
rents. Accordingly, it was suggested that the neutral on the 
low side of the star-star connected supply bank of transformers 
be ungrounded. This request was acceded to and the residual 
current was thereby reduced to a value small enough to have 
no appreciable inductive effect on the telephone circuits. 

With the neutral of the No. 1 circuit- supply bank grounded 
on the low-voltage side, some transient disturbances on the 
60,000-volt line feeding the bank were transformed and caused 
severe trouble on the telephone circuits. The ungrounding of 
the neutral eliminated this trouble. 

Circuits No. 2 and No. 3 are supplied from a star-star connected 
bank employing a grounded neutral, but all other transformers 
on the two lines are isolated. The star-connected supply bank 
has two taps on the low side so that power may . be supplied at 
star voltages of 10,000 and 8,700 volts. From'the 10,000-volt 
tap energy is supplied over a third circuit not involved in the 
parallel. Hence a shunt path is provided for the third-harmonic 
residuals, thus reducing the magnitude of such current in the 
line involved in the parallel. This condition, coupled with the 
fact that a high-impedance path is offered to residual currents 
via the earth due to the presence of a ground at but one end of 
the circuit, sufficiently reduces the magnitude of residual current 
m this short parallel so that its inductive effect can be tolerated. 

Case II 

Case II presents an example of a parallel with a power circuit 
employing a grounded neutral at one point only. (See illustra¬ 
tion, Case II). It is of interest to state at the outset that this 
parallel is one which has recently been studied, the remedial 
measures outlined below installed in part and elaborate tests 
made to determine their efficacy. The details of the parallel 
and characteristics of power and telephone systems are as follows: 

Power System. 60,000 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, triangu¬ 
lar configuration; 6-foot spacing; delta-delta connected trans¬ 
former banks throughout the system with one exception; a 
star-connected bank with grounded neutral at one end of the 
line (see Case II.) Three existing transpositions; two within 
parallel and one outside. • ; * 

• Telephone System. - One long-distance telephone- circuit and 
several-long suburban circuits. Standard system of transpositions. 
Parallel. 75,090 feet in length; separation between power 
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and telephone leads, 45 feet. Two crossovers, one of which 
is at the end of the parallel. 

Co-ordinated Transposition Scheme. In this case a 1<>np nui 
form parallel is presented which oilers an excellent opportunity 
for the use of the exposed line A section. 
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I he method was adopted of installing first a very small number 
of transpositions in the power circuit to determine the extent 
to which the induction was reduced, Tin* design is such that 
additional power transpositions can be mmomietdly installed 
if later found desirable, 
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Rrferriny to hip. 2. t'ase 11, bepinninp at point u (the com¬ 
mencement of parallelism) an exposed linn J section is installed 
nf such 1 1 *ii l*11 1 that it occupies eipht,ninths the total distance 
from point a to the crossover at point h. Thence, two X sections 
oi equal leneth extend to the crossover point h. Transverse 
halanee is olitaine*! when flu* exist ine, power transposition is 
removed, L>mejtudinai balance to induction from tin* iialaneed 
yoltapes and currents of the power system is accomplished by 
installing a barrel in tin* power t-irntil between points a t h % with 
two trausposii ions opposite the I hreeminl hs and six-ninths points 
of the telephone transposition system. 

f'nmi the crossover at point h % another exposer! line A section 
is installed ot such length that it occupies eipht-ninths the total 
distance from point /Mu the end of t he parallel at point r, Thence 
two ,Y sections ot equal lengths are installed, extending to the 
end of the parallel, at t . 

1 rauxverse balance is obtained wh.cn the existing power trails- 
poshinn ifi this section is removed. Longitudinal balance is 
obtained in tlte ame manner as outlined for .section a, h< 1ml 
wifdi teversed rotation ot p*aver transpositions, the purpose of 
which will he explained below. 

Hsus, coordination ot the pmver and telephone systems is 
obtained within the parallel in so far as induction from balanced 
volt apes and currents of t he power system are concerned, and 
also transverse induction balance from the residual voltages 
and currents, 

It will be noted h\ retemnp to Ftps, J and 2 that a junction 
occurs in the telephone line at a point #/ which would ordinarily 
he treated as a point ot discontinuity, and, therefore, balance 
to induction should be obtained on either side of if. In this case, 
such balance is mmerrssarv since the junction point shown 
represents a tap oil the lonp distance circuit under consideration. 
Had one or more rurnils branched from the lead, or terminated 
at this point, the others nmuinp thronph, it would have been 
nrerssmv- to make the junction a neutral point and obtain 
balance independently on each side. This would probably 
tia\'e required t he use of short Meet ions in the telephone line anti 
two additional transpositions in the power line, 

d /itiyjitum et Krsulutils. 1 hie to the presence of t he )* rounded - 
neutral bank at on*- station and the triangular coiiligtiration 
in most of the svsfrm the etlect of capacitance unbalance 
nl Ihr lines in cuttsiity residua] voltage will he very small, Hence 
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under the operating condition shown in Fig. 3 transpositions 
outside the parallel were not in this case necessary. The manner 
of locating such power transpositions for capacitance balance 
is however shown in Fig. 3. When the grounded-neutral bank 
is disconnected from the system there is a considerable residual 
voltage due to the vertical configuration of the two lines a b. 
The line a e being triangular has a much lower capacitance un¬ 
balance. Moreover the ultimate replacement of the grounded- 
neutral bank by a delta-delta bank is contemplated. An atten¬ 
dant advantage of transposing this line throughout its-length 
is the improvement of the power-system telephone circuit which 
is located on the power-circuit poles. 

In view of these considerations it was deemed desirable to 
rely upon the efficacy of the coordinated transposition system 
and balance of telephone circuits to avoid interference from the 
triple-harmonic residuals due to the grounded-star transformer 
bank. 

The plan devised for obtaining an approximate capacitance 
balance is outlined below. If the transpositions according to 
this scheme prove to be insufficient others can economically be 
added. 

Considering first the two power circuits a b (see Fig. 3 Case II) 
operating in parallel, two 15-mile barrels are installed in each line. 

The section involving the parallel c,d, is already balanced by. 
virtue of the two barrels installed to co-ordinate with the tele¬ 
phone transposition system and provide longitudinal induction 
balance within the parallel. Hence one section, a,c ,and a second 
section on the other side of the parallel, d,e, remain unbalanced. 
In the section a,c, there is an existing transposition, to be re¬ 
tained if possible. Therefore, two barrels of unequal length 
were installed in the section a,c , utilizing in one of them the ex¬ 
isting- transposition; by reversal of the two transpositions 
within the section of parallel b,c, Fig. 2, the proper type of ex¬ 
posure occurs in the section d,e , Fig. 3, which, considered with 
the section from the existing transposition to point c makes up 
the deficiency in length of the barrel. Hence capacitance balance 
is obtained by the use of two 19-mile barrels, although using a 
detached section of power line for balance. This case again 
illustrates the use of the reversed rotation pf power-circuit trans¬ 
positions. 

It may be stated in connection with this case that the trans¬ 
positions for capacitance balance and reduction of residual vol- 
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tage in the power system have not, as yet, been installed. The 
reason that they were not installed, is that under the present 
conditions of operation the coordinated transposition system 
within the parallel was determined by test to be sufficient to 
provide the requisite relief and that the longitudinal effect of 
the present existing residual currents and voltages was sufficiently 
small not to warrant greater refinement at this time. 

Case III 

In Case III (see illustration Case III) is given a typical ex¬ 
ample of parallelism between a telephone line and a power line 
operated isolated from ground. The details of this case are as 
follows: 

Power System. 22,000 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles. All three 
conductors in same horizontal plane, spacings 35 and 65 inches. 
Delta-delta transformer connections at three stations. Three 
existing transpositions within the parallel. 

Telephone System-. Long-distance telephone circuits; 10 phys¬ 
icals and four phantoms. Standard system of transposition. 

Parallel. 38,970 feet in length; separation between power and 
telephone pole leads, 50 feet. Five crossovers. 

Coordinated Transposition Scheme. Owing to the number of 
points of discontinuity in this case (crossovers) short telephone 
transposition sections ( X sections) in combination with an A 
section, all of the exposed-line type, together with power-circuit 
transpositions as shown in Fig. 2 of Case III, give the best 
arrangement. 

From the first neutral point of the telephone transposition 
system a (end of an existing section) adjacent to the beginning 
of the parallel, a Y section is installed, terminating at the first 
crossover b (beginning of the parallel). Thence, two exposed 
line X sections of equal length to the second crossover c , thus 
obtaining transverse induction balance of all telephone circuits 
in the section of parallel b,c } from both the balanced and residual 
currents and voltages of the power system. From the second 
crossover c to the third crossover d, three X sections are installed 
two of which are of equal length inserted between the crossover 
and the existing transposition in the power circuit. A trans¬ 
position is installed in the power circuit opposite the junction 
point of the first two X sections. Transverse balance and ap¬ 
proximate longitudinal balance to induction are accomplished 
by this arrangement in section c,d. If the existing transposition 
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versed rotation is installed opposite the junction of the A and X 
sections, thus giving in combination with the section b,c- 9 ap¬ 
proximate longitudinal balance in the total section b,c, and d 9 e. 
The existing power transposition in section d,e, is removed. 
Whole-line transpositions are installed in the A section between 
the one-eighth and two-eighth points in order to reduce the trans¬ 
verse unbalance incurred due to the interruption in parallel 
from e,f. Thus, transverse balance has been obtained in the 
section of parallel d,e. 

In section /, g, power transpositions are installed opposite the 
three-eighth, four-eighth, six-eighth and seven-eighth points of 
the A section, thus accomplishing longitudinal and transverse 
balance to induction in this section. The existing power trans¬ 
position in the section /, g, is removed. 

It will be seen that a coordinated system of power and tele¬ 
phone transpositions has been applied which balances to both 
transverse and longitudinal induction from the balanced volt¬ 
ages and currents of the power system, and transverse induction 
from the residuals of the power system. 

Mitigation of Residuals . Since in this case an isolated system 
is involved and the flat configuration causes a large residual 
voltage, the remedial measure required is transposition of the 
power circuit outside the parallel in such a manner as to balance 
the capacitance to ground of the several phases. 

In order to determine how small a number of transpositions 
would give relief in this case, it is proposed to install very long 
barrels in the sections of power line beyond the exposure, as in¬ 
dicated in Fig. 3. These will not be entirely effective if high- 
frequency components in the power circuit are prominent. 
The method of laying out these transpositions is as follows: 

The transpositions of the power circuit within the parallel 
for longitudinal induction balance from the balanced voltages 
and currents also provide capacitance balance for this section 
of power line. It remains to transpose the section of line outside 
the parallel so that capacitance balance is obtained throughout. 

In the section between one limit of the parallel g and the sub¬ 
station k (26 miles), one barrel is cut in the power line by installing 
two transpositions of normal rotation at the one-third and two- 
third points. 

In the section between the other limit of the parallel b and 
substation j (22.5 miles), a barrel is cut in the power line by 
installing two transpositions of normal rotation at the one- 
hird and two third points. 
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The section from the power line junction point k to substation 
i ( 7.5 miles) is cared for in a like manner. 

Thus, in each of the four sections cited, capacitance balance 
is obtained. Attention is called to the manner in which the 
practical considerations such as length of line and location of 
discontinuities arbitrarily determine the length (maximum) of 
power circuit barrel both from the standpoint of coordination 
of transpositions and measures for capacitance balance. 

is one which was presented for solution in the field. 
However, for the purpose of simplifying the discussion, the extent 
of power system beyond either end of the parallel has been 
greatly reduced. 

The above cases, it is thought, will serve to give a general 
idea of the practical methods pufsued in the field for the solution 
of inductive interference problems. It must be remembered 
that the remedial measures set forth in the above cases are not 
necessarily applicable to other cases, and that each case requires 
a consideration of its particular conditions in order that adequate 
remedial measures may be provided. 

In conclusion, we can say with conviction, based upon the 
facts cited in this paper and our actual experience, that the gen¬ 
eral problem of inductive interference involving three-phase 
circuits, while seemingly difficult of solution, is in fact, when 
fairly and reasonably approached, usually simple and inexpensive- 
The'remedial measures employed, when properly designed and 
installed, are very effective. It is true that occasionally a problem 
will arise, the solution for which will impose some burden on 
one or both interests involved. When such a problem does 
arise, it is capable of solution only through a broad co-operative 
spirit between the two parties and their mutual willingness to 
bear such burden for the welfare of the community. 


APPENDIX I 

Data Required in Cases of Parallelism 

To Facilitate the Determination of Remedial Measures 
for the Mitigation of Inductive Interference 
The severity of the inductive interference with telephone ser¬ 
vice caused by any given parallel is dependent upon the physical 
characteristics of the parallel, the electrical characteristics and 
method of operation of the power system, and the condition of 
the telephone circuits.' The following pages describe the data 
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necessary for a study of a parallel to devise means for the pre¬ 
vention or reduction of inductive interference arising therefrom. 
In order that the best results may be secured, the instructions 
given herein concerning the preparation of the report trans¬ 
mitting the required data should be very carefully followed. 

In the case of a proposed parallel, or general reconstruction 
of an existing parallel, a study shall be made to determine 
whether or not other routes are available, for either the tele¬ 
phone or power lines involved, which will avoid the parallel. 
A report on possible alternatives shall be presented in connection 
with the transmittal of other data concerning the parallel. 

The forms and instruction of this circular have been devised 
to facilitate a complete report on parallels already in existence; 
the same general plan can be followed, however, for proposed 
parallels. 

If any of the data are doubtful the best obtainable information 
shall be given and its degree of reliability stated. 

A Telephone uni Power Line Data. A form for reporting 
the data regarding the power and telephone line is given. The 
form should be typed or mimeographed as convenience dictates. 
It is self-explanatory as to information required. 

P Exposure Chart. The telephone pole line involved in a 
parallel shall be plotted as a straight line, from left to right in 
the direction of transposition. The scale should be 4000 feet 
per inch, or 2000 feet per inch for short parallels and any case 
where complications render a smaller scale undesirable. 

The power line and all arc circuits, distribution circuits of 2200 
volts or over, telephone, telegraph and signaling lines of other com¬ 
panies, shall be plotted so as to indicate continuously along 
the telephone line the horizontal separation between the tele¬ 
phone pole line and the pole or tower lines supporting such other 
circuits. These are to be plotted only within the exposure to the high- 
voltage power line. 

The scale for plotting separation will depend on the average 
separation; 50 feet per inch is usually convenient. The ac¬ 
companying exposure chart, shows an example of a parallel and 
how the chart is to be plotted. 

Distances measured along the telephone line from a given 
reference point, (and corresponding telephone pole numbers) 
shall be shown for: ■ , 

a. Each telephone transposition pole, with transposition let¬ 
tering. 
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b. Loadi ng points. 

c. Beginnings and ends of parallels. 

d. Points where power lines cross over telephone lines. 

e. Points where abrupt changes in separation occur. 

f. Points where changes in configuration of power or telephone 
circuits occur. 

g. Location of bridged stations and sections of cable in the 
telephone line. 

h. Power-circuit transpositions. 

i. Points where load or feeder branches connect with power 
line. 

j. Places where there are spans of excessive length; river 
crossings, R. R. crossings, etc. 

k. Each tower in case power circuit is supported on towers. 

The chart shall contain as many sketches of the cross-section 

of the exposure as are needed to show the several types of con¬ 
struction, configuration and relative location of lines. A note 
under these shall specify the point at which each type begins 
and ends. These diagrams should show: 

a. Average pole or tower heights. 

b. Difference in elevation of ground under the two lines. 

c. Dimensions to locate points of support and spacing of all 
wires on poles or towers. 

d. Traffic numbers of telephone circuits with the number of the 
pole to which they apply. 

A sketch shall be given showing the method employed in trans¬ 
posing the power line and number of poles involved in a trans¬ 
position. 

If special construction is employed at power line crossings, 
the details shall be given in the report. 

Any special construction in the telephone line, such as at river 
crossing, shall be described in the report. 

The chart shall contain a title including the number of the 
parallel, location, companies involved, voltage of power lines, 
and date. 

The survey of the telephone line shall determine the location 
of telephone transposition poles, crossovers, power-circuit trans¬ 
position poles, and other features to at least the nearest 10 feet. 
This distance should be the “wire distance”, where obtainable 
from the records. 

Horizontal separation of pole lines shall be measured within 
2 \ per cent (thus, where the separation is 20 feet, it shall be 
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obtained to the nearest foot, if 100 feet, to the nearest five feet). 
The heights of wires above the ground shall be given to the 
nearest foot. The horizontal and vertical distances between 
wires of a power circuit and wire spacing on the telephone line 
shall be given to the nearest inch. 

Many minor irregularities must be neglected, but the purpose 
should be to present the average conditions as faithfully as 
practicable, and to give data of all pronounced changes in the 
character of construction. 

. C—Circuit Diagram of Power System. Much of the required 
^formation concerning the power circuit can be shown diagram- 
matically as indicated in accompanying illustration. This dia¬ 
gram shall show: 

. a - Ml lines or apparatus metallically connected to the power 
circuits involved. Auto-transformers constitute metallic con¬ 
nections between lines of different voltages, hence the circuit 
diagram should not terminate in such transformers. Lines or 
apparatus which are connected to the circuit involved in the 
parallel by two-coil transformers are not required to be shown. 

b. Method of connection of both primary and secondary sides 
of all transformer banks connected to the circuits. Indicate 
particularly the condition of all neutrals, whether grounded or 
not. Where single-phase, open delta or Scott connections occur, 
the particular phase, to _ which each wire is connected shall be 
shown. 

C- Type and location of air and oil switches. 

T yP e . location and connections of lightning arresters, 
e. Location and ratio of potential and current transformers - 
location and range of ammeters in neutral ground connections.’ 

i. Tianspositions in the power circuits. 

. g ' The l en »th of power circuit between all points of 
importance, such as stations, branch points, transposition points, 
and points where configuration changes, to the nearest 0.1 mile. 

. v oltages and capacities of transformers or other apparatus 
connected to the circuit. 

l. A cross-section of the power circuit at some one point with 
e conductors numbered to show their respective positions. If 
here are two or more circuits, the wires composing each shall be 
designated. 

The title should include name of power company, number of 
t e parallel, location, voltage of power circuits, date and legend. 

A list of symbols for use in making up power-circuit connection 
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diagrams, in the manner shown in the illustration, is given 
herewith. 

D. General Route-Map. The power and telephone lines 
shall be plotted on a map whose scale may be several miles per 
inch. Where available, the U. S. Geological Survey topograph¬ 
ical maps are very convenient for this purpose. The toll route- 
maps of the telephone company can sometimes be advantage¬ 
ously used as a basis. The telephone line shall be indicated as 
far as the adjacent 5 poles outside of the parallel. The power 
circuit and substations shall be shown to an extent correspond¬ 
ing to the diagram of connections. In case the extent of the 
power system makes this impractical, a separate geographical 
map of the system shall, if possible, be obtained from the power 
company. Possible routes for either line to avoid the parallel 
shall also be indicated on this map. 


DATA CONCERNING TELEPHONE AND POWER LINES 
INVOLVED IN A PARALLEL 

.Division Parallel No.... 


I. 


.191. 

General 

1. Location of parallel.... 

(Between what towns?) (State) 

2. Length, along telephone line.miles. 


(distance between limits) 

3. Name of power company.. 

4. Number of power circuits..... 

5. Is the parallel existent or proposed?.... 

6. Which is the senior company?..... 

Telephone Line 

1. If parallel is existent, state in detail the nature of the observed 
trouble. 


2. What other parallels are thore involving these telephone lines? 

3. Is there trouble from secondary induction?... 

4. State the present physical condition of the telephone line. 

How soon will it require general reconstruction?. 

Insulation of telephone circuits 

Relative noise on telephone circuits 

Insulation-Megohms per mile Relative* 

Tip Ring Mutual Noise % 


5. 

Circuit 

No. 


♦Estimate noise in per cent of noise on noisest circuit rated at 100 per 
cent. 


# 
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6. What is the ultimate capacity of the telephone line? 


7. State specification and drawing numbers of telephone trans¬ 
position system... 


S. If any circuits are loaded, state the location of loading points, 
give pole numbers within the parallel and at the adjacent 
loading points outside of the exposure, and state whether or 
not loading point is an H fixture. 


9. What types of insulators are used on the telephone line?. 

What types of insulators are used at loading points?. 

10. If the apparatus connected to any circuit is not standard 

T. P. T. & T. Co. equipment, describe it. 

11. State location of any points within the parallel at which cir¬ 

cuits enter cable ( e.g ., river-crossings). Give specification 
number of cable.. 


12. Do any circuits branch from the telephone line within the 

exposure? If so; state traffic numbers and points of branch¬ 
es* If local circuits are also involved in the parallel, give 
their points of branching.. 

13. Telephone Circuits involved in the Parallel 

Traffic Physical or Size & material Loaded or Terminals 
No. phantom of wire non-loaded 


14. Describe special construction in telephone line at ri 
ings, etc... 


river cross- 


15. State any other pertinent information._ 


III. Power Circuit No..*).. 

1. Voltage.... 

(actual operating voltage between wiies) 

2. Number of phases., Frequency.....cycles per sec- 

6 - .Power circuit supplied from...Station. 

4. Power circuit supplies energy to_1_ 


5. Character of load, motor, lighting or both- 


6. Average current per phase.amperes. 

_ Ay erage daily maximum curren t...amperes. 

*If there are two or more power circuits they should be reported seua 

Z&ZSZ21 marked * — ^number) t^i^ 
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8. Hour at which peak load occurs.... 

9. If the neutral points are grounded, are there ammeters in the 

neutral connections?.—. 

10. State their range... 

11. Are they connected directly or through current transformers? 


12. Give ratio of transformation_ 


What is the average neutral current,?.amperes. 

13. Size of conductors...ga. 

Material of conductors. 


14. In case the power line is existent, state its present physical con¬ 
dition. How soon will it require general reconstruction? 


15. Type of insulators.. 

Are the insulator pins grounded?™. 

If suspension insulators, state number of discs. 

16. Lightning arresters. 

Location Type Connections Frequency 

and time 
of day of 
charging 


Charging 
current- 
amperes 
per phase 


What is the method of charging?_ 


17. Switches 
Location Type 


Mechanically inter¬ 
connected for simul¬ 
taneous action? 


What devices are 
there for auto¬ 
matic operation 
of switches? 


18. Transformers 


Location No. 

Mfr. Kv-a. 

Voltage 

Form 

Single 

If three- 

of 

rating 

rating 

No. 

or 

phase, 

units 



etc. 

three- 

shell or 





phase 

core type 


19. Rotating apparatus. If generators, motors or converters, etc., 
are metallically connected to a circuit involved in a parallel 
or if such circuit connects directly to a generating station, 
give data as to 

Kind of Location No. Mfr. Type Kv-a. Voltage Electri- 

Apparatus of rating rating cal con- 

units nection 


20. State other pertinent information. 
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Discussion on “Inductive Interference as a Practical 
Problem” (Griswold and Mastick;), Seattle, Wash., 
September 6, 1916. 

Frederick Bedell: Remedial measures for inductive disturb¬ 
ances are necessary because we do not have perfect telephone 
circuits, nor perfect power circuits, nor perfect power generators. 
By improving the wave-form of the power generators—that is, 
by making the wave-form more nearly a pure sine wave— 
inductive disturbance and the necessity of remedial measures 
can be reduced, as is pointed out in the paper; but in all probabil¬ 
ity the best that can be done in the design of machinery, without 
prohibitive expense, will only reduce, but not eliminate the dis¬ 
turbance. The problem of remedial measures will still remain, 
but it will be an easier problem. A standard of wave-form, in 
this connection, is seen to be desirable. 


L. T. Merwin: The authors’ paper presents one consistent 
scheme only for overcoming the troubles of inductive interference 
Unquestionably, the telephone companies have made elaborate 
experiments as to the possibility of developing other means of 
overcoming the troubles. So far as I know, the power com¬ 
panies have done little or nothing along this line. It would be 
extremely interesting to us, as power men, to know what other 
remedial measures were tried, and, if tried, why they were 
abandoned. I would like to ask Mr. Mastick if the telephone 
companies have tried, for instance a scheme that appears to me 
to have some value, and, if they have, what were the results: For 
example, is it possible to so modify the Thompson system of 
telephone line loading with inductive shunts, that those shunts 
instead of giving a straight line function, for the j component 
ot the impedance which would be obtained with inductive 
character only—would give an approximate straight line function 
for all frequencies above, for instance, the 5th or the 7th harmonic 
of a 60-cycle system, and a sharply divergent or logarithmic 
function for all frequencies below? In other words that the 
shunts wouid perform two functions, namely, that of’providing 
a short-circuit path for low frequencies; and, on the other han d 
perform the same service as the inductive shunts of the Thomp¬ 
son system of loading for the higher frequencies, namely thaTof 
producing a distortionless line—laying aside the matter of attenua- 
™ for the P res ent—for frequencies within the usual range of 
,° lc f, curren ^’ but producing short-circuit paths for these 
roublesome 3d, /th and 9th harmonics of the 60-cycle svstem 
Have the telephone companies experimented with series im 
pedances in their lines of such a nature that the series impedances 

for a^Un 11 ^ 7 place< ^’ would produce a high resultant impedance 
for all low frequencies, and yet produce a straiVhf lin^ -<-• 
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what were the difficulties encountered, and why they were 
abandoned. Any scheme of transposition, that is laid out, 
involves the expenditure of money, and it is only natural that 
when the power companies, themselves, are only concerned, in so 
far as the reaction of the trouble may lead to force expenditure, 
it is only right, I say, that we should ask of those who are fitted 
to answer—the telephone engineers themselves—as to the 
possibilities of other methods of overcoming the troubles. 

J. B. Fisken: Two years ago the power engineers were pretty 
much alarmed at what they learned regarding the California 
order, and it looked as if we might possibly have to go into the 
hands of receivers or go out of business. It does not look as bad 
to me now as it did then. It looks as if a good many cases could 
be taken care of without prohibitory expense. One question 
I want to ask Mr. Mastick is whether I am right in supposing 
that the flat construction of a line is more detrimental, in that it 
produces more residual voltages than the triangular construction ? 

1 have had some experience with a line of flat construction 65 
mfles m length, and this line was built to avoid, as far as possible, 
paralleling the telephone toll lines, although, to some extent, it 
does parallel them, and we had nothing brought to our attention 
to lead us to believe that the flat construction was objectionable. 
Ui course, it is transposed, just the same as a triangular construc¬ 
tion, and we have had nothing to indicate that the residuals are 
serious on that line. It begins to look as if we had to take care 
°1 two features of construction, or, rather, one feature of con¬ 
struction and one feature of design of apparatus; the feature 
ol construction being the location of transpositions, which, to 
my mind, unless our telephone friends insist on putting them in 
too irequently, are not objectionable; and the other of getting 
rid of the higher frequencies, which, I think, are just about as 
objectionable to the power men as they are to telephone en¬ 
gineers. 

W._ D. Peaslee: There is another feature that has not been 
mentioned m the paper, that is of considerable importance, I 
think in ^the interference of a power line with a telephone line, 
and that is the effect of the continual corona discharge on a defec¬ 
tive insulator^ and also the effect, which I have seen on a great 
many of the lines, in the northwest, especially when they have 
taken to grounding the insulator pins on wooden poles. On a 
great many of those lines, you will see the ground wire connec¬ 
tion to the insulator pin, loose, and at night, you will see a con¬ 
tinuous discharge from the line into the condenser of the insulator 
from this loose connection. In a short study of that, I took 
an insulator a standard, 60,000-volt, pin-type insulator—and 
putting on an artificial line with loose connection to a pin of 
that nature, with an ordinary coil of wire containing 300 feet and 
a telephone receiver, I have succeeded in getting considerable dis¬ 
turbance into the coil of wire. I would like to know if Mr 
Mastick has encountered any situation of that kind, wherein the 
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transmission of such disturbance on the transmission line into the 
telephone circuit occurs. Being of high frequency, and oscillatory 
in character, it would be a very difficult thing to get rid of, and 
also, a defective insulator, always produces a high-frequency 
discharge or oscillation in the power line. These discharges are 
very troublesome to the power people, and I would like to know 
in that connection, also, if interference has been encountered 
with this static inductance, with these ground connections show¬ 
ing up in the telephone line, either as a bat in the telephone 
receiver, or as a continuous high-frequency disturbance. 

3L F. Robinson: In answer to that last question, I had some¬ 
thing to do a few years ago with a line, where there was a great 
deal of trouble with the charging of the electrolytic lightning 
arresters. We made some tests with the power man, and had 
him vary the way in which he charged the arrester. He drew, 
for instance a very short, quick arc, that made very much less 
disturbance in the telephone line that when he drew out a long 
arc and held it for a long time. In drawing that long arc, it 
seemed to put the telephone line out of business all the time 
that the arc was held. The results on that line on account of 
the trouble were rather serious. There had been two or three 
cases of persons being injured while using the telephone line at 
the time the charging operation was taking place. In one case, 
a lady who was using the public telephone in a booth, was ren¬ 
dered unconscious during the time of this electrolytic charging. 
The answer seems to be indicated in this paper, that it is a 
matter for co-operation of the telephone companies and the pow r er 
companies. The telephone people have probably done more 
studying on these questions, and in many cases, they have 
come to the conclusion, “Well, it is up to the power 
people. We can’t do anything more.” The power people on 
the other hand, say “It is not our trouble. Let us leave it to 
the telephone people. They have got to figure out some way to 
get around it.” But this paper very clearly indicates, I think, 
that it is impossible for either the telephone companies or the 
power companies to do all the work to overcome this induction 
trouble, but they must work together, and design the necessary 
means to get around the trouble at the least expense to both 
companies. Apparently, that consideration was one of impor¬ 
tance in designing these transpositions which have been brought 
out here—that neither the telephone nor the power company 
should be put to any unnecessary expense or any unnecessary 
work on their lines, which could be avoided by co-operation on 
the part of the other company. 

L. J. Corbett:. Two years ago the investigations on inductive 
interference had just been started and a working rule was inaugu¬ 
rated and adopted in California. Only the simplest circuits, 
if I remember rightly, were taken up. At the present time, 
we have a great many different types of lines and interference 
cases analyzed. In time I presume all possible cases will be 
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worked out, or we will be able to analyze all cases as combi¬ 
nations of certain cases which can be classified properly. I wish 
to call up the matter of the transmission line which crosses the 
telephone line at an angle of 20 degrees. I would like to ask 
Mr. Mastick if any investigations have been made upon such 
cases, because it seems to me that the effect would be greatest 
at the point where the line crosses, and as the departure be¬ 
comes greater and greater, the influence, of course, would 
become less and less. In that case the interference would not 
be a true cosine function. I would like to ask also if they 
have investigated cases containing phantom circuits as applied 
to these schemes. That undoubtedly will have to be taken up. 
and I presume that in some of these complicated cases the ad¬ 
dition of phantom circuits will complicate the matter even more, 
where a great many lines cross the power line. 

C. A. Whipple: I have had occasion to investigate a number 
of cases of telephone troubles in connection with their proximity 
to power lines, and in all cases, I have found that the difficulties 
arising from the application of these rules, as set forth in the 
paper, have arisen from one of two conditions: Either the con¬ 
struction of the transpositions was not done in accordance with 
the instructions of the engineers, or there were defective insu¬ 
lators or other apparatus which caused these difficulties. In 
many cases the engineers relied upon those in the field to accur¬ 
ately place the transpositions where indicated. Investigation 
showed that in almost all cases the field work inaccurately done, 
sometimes the transposition points being but a few feet off, but 
the accumulation of a few feet on various sections of transposi¬ 
tion lengths was cumulative, thus making quite a distinct dis¬ 
turbance upon the telephone line as a whole. In other cases, the 
discharge from defective insulators or the static effect of other 
apparatus in the near vicinity produced the effect upon the 
telephone system. These defects threw considerable disrepute 
upon the method. But it was not the method that was at 
fault, it was the execution of the method in the field. 

J. B. Fisken: Mr. Mastick in his paper recommends that the 
neutral grounds be applied only at the power stations and 
important switching stations. Apart, altogether, from the 
question of inductive interference, I thoroughly approve of that 
recommendation. I have had some experience both ways. 
When we first installed our 60,000-volt distribution line, we 
grounded the neutrals of all our transformers, but after a few 
years experience with that method, we removed those grounds ex¬ 
cept at the power stations just as fast as we could. There was one 
experience we had, where a line switch was dead-ended, on 
insulators with very short connections, with solid wire to the 
switch itself. One of those connections broke, and before we 
found it the railroad in that vicinity was operating trains with 
flag signals; they had no apparatus left; and the telephones, of 
course were entirely out of business. It took us some time to 
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find the break, because it was only about half an inch, and could 
hardly be seen from the ground. We found it by repeated experi¬ 
ments in trying the Mne and finally one man saw a flash, examined 
it, and found the wire broken. In many cases, the transformer 
itself does not give an absolutely true neutral, and if the trans¬ 
formers have neutrals grounded all over, there will be a slight 
interchange of current between them, which is not serious from 
the power man's standpoint, but I conceive might be quite serious 
from the telephone man’s standpoint. 

L. T. Merwin: If the telephone companies have experimented 
along other lines of remedial measures, as suggested in my 
previous remarks, I would like to ask, if a distortionless line was 
obtained at the expense of great attenuation, what percentage 
attenuation would be considered the limit that could be utilized 
and yet be not objectionable, by reason of modern methods of 
amplification in use by the telephone companies, either me¬ 
chanical or of the audion bulb type. 

R. W. Mastick: It seems desirable before replying to specific 
questions to discuss briefly the subject of “Noise” in telephone 
circuits which are exposed to high-tension power circuits, since 
in the main the discussions have borne directly on the elimina¬ 
tion of noise by means other than those described in the paper. 

The noise induced in a telephone circuit by the paralleling 
power circuit is usually due to several currents of various fre¬ 
quencies, viz., the fundamental, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, etc., 
harmonics. The fundamental is, however, from the standpoint 
of noise production, practically unimportant as compared with 
currents of higher frequencies. Analyses of noise currents have 
indicated the presence of frequencies from 50 cycles up to 2000 
cycles and more. 

The telephone speech current is of a very complex character, 
being a combination of a large number of waves of different 
frequencies, of which the most important waves lie within the 
range of the noise-current frequencies, that is, between 200 and 
2000 cycles. 

. The detrimental effect of noise currents on telephone conversa- 
tions increases very rapidly with the frequency up to a point 
near 800 cycles (which represents roughly the average frequency 
oi voice currents and at which point therefore telephone appara¬ 
tus is of maximum sensitiveness). For higher frequencies, the 
effect is gradually reduced. Since the frequencies present in 
noise are also those.present in speech within the most important 
range of the latter, it can be seen that the application of a device 
m the telephone circuit whose successful action is based on the 
short-circuiting of the noise currents to the exclusion of speech 
currents is not generally feasible. 

Mr. Merwin has suggested the possibility of modifying the 
ihompson shunt method of loading so as to short-circuit the 
noise currents below a certain frequency, and yet obtain the 
advantages of loading for all higher frequencies. The studies of 
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harmful voltages on paralleling telephone circuits. These 
induced voltages are frequently of sufficient magnitude to operate 
the telephone line protectors. 

From the standpoint of inductive interference, angular cross¬ 
ings, as mentioned by Mr. Corbett if of fairly large angles, are 
usually not serious enough to require remedial measures. Some 
work of a mathematical nature has been carried out for a case in 
which a power line of high voltage crossed a telephone line at an 
angle of 30 degrees, and the results therefrom bear out the above 
assertion. However, if the angle of crossing is so small that 
quite an appreciable distance is required from the crossover to 
obtain a large separation between the two lines, some measures 
would generally be required. 
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TESTING FOR DEFECTIVE INSULATORS ON 
HIGH-TENSION TRANSMISSION LINES 


BY B. G. FLAHERTY 


Abstract of Paper 

This paper discusses the importance and necessity of field 
tests on high-tension insulators and three methods of making 
such tests, viz.; with the oscillator, the megger, and the tele¬ 
phone receiver. The latter is described in detail, and some 
data given on its development and use on a 60,000-volt line 
in western Washington, covering a period of 2.5 years. Labor¬ 
atory checks on 13 of the defective insulators located, are given, 
and an approximate relation established v between the tele¬ 
phone receiver test and the break-down value at 60 cycles. 
Success of test is shown in note on its effect on operation. 

Figures from regular routine tests show percentage defect 
on_ various lines, and cost of locating and replacing defective 
units is given at SI. 13 each (labor only), and cost of testing only 
was 2.3 cents per insulator on the line. 

A method of studying the rate of depreciation is outlined and 
some data given in illustration. 


Introduction 

M OST of the literature dealing with the failure of insulators 
on high-tension lines, treats almost entirely with the 
question from the point of view of improving the quality of the 
future insulator by various means of manufacturing improve¬ 
ments and specifications for testing before putting into use on 
the line. It does not deal to any considerable extent with 
methods of locating defective insulators among the great number 
already in service. While it may be admitted, without question, 
that the evolution of better insulation for future use is the most 
important need, the,treatment and handling of the large quantity 
of insulators already installed should not be neglected. In fact 
this problem becomes the most serious one to the operating man, 
both from the standpoint of preserving the continuity of service, 
and of conserving as much as possible the large investment in 
the stock of the insulators in use. 

Formerly, there was considerable discussion and argument 
about the depreciation of the porcelain in line insulators, though 
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the majority of recent opinion seems to deny the depreciation 
per se and attributes failures after a period of service to various 
causes; such as inherent faults in the part as it comes from the 
firing, troubles due to improper cementing together of parts, 
or the use of cemented-in iron pins, causing unequal expansion 
There is, however, no denial of the fact of deterioration of the 
insulator considered as a unit, i.e., failure after a period of service 
Undoubtedly a great deal can be, and has already been done to 
improve the quality of the porcelain; and by laboratory tests, 
to weed out the defective units in the process of manufacture 
an is n ution. To this end the Transmission Committee 
has evolved the _ Specifications for Insulator Testing ”, dealing 
almost entirely with factory tests. 
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operate the apparatus and to make connections to each indivi¬ 
dual insulator, removing the line wire for the test. Another 
difficulty would be the source of current for the testing apparatus 
at all points of the line. These difficulties make the method im¬ 
practicable for field work. 

The megger test has become so commonly used throughout 
the country, especially on suspension insulator work, that it 
needs no description here. Mr. T. A. Worcester (General Elec¬ 
tric Review , June, 1914, page 600) gives a thorough statement 
of the uses and limitations of this means of locating defective 
insulators. His main deduction is that it is not unconditionally 
reliable, being primarily a measure of the resistance, which may 
be practically “ infinity ” on a broken or punctured insulator 
unless contact is made directly with the defect and the latter is 
made conducting by the application of moisture. Another 
objection to the use of the megger for this purpose, is the neces¬ 
sity of “ killing ” the line under test for considerable periods 
and the use of a crew of men to make connections and remove 
the line wires from the insulators. It seems more particularly 
adaptable to testing the separate units of suspension-type in¬ 
sulators. 

The use of the telephone receiver in the detection of defective 
insulators is mentioned by Mr. M. T. Crawford (Trans. A.I.E.E., 
Vol. XXXIII, 1914, p. 1433), and it is with the develop¬ 
ment and use of this method that the present paper has to deal. 
Mr. P. H. Thomas (page 143, same volume) says, “ We must find 
some way of detecting bad insulators. That can partly be done 
by tests, but we need a few new tests.” If it can be shown that 
the test is reliable to a reasonable degree, it is evidently the 
most ideal method yet suggested, in that the actual testing can 
all be done by one lineman of reasonably good judgment and 
hearing, and also without any interference with the operation 
. of the line, i.e ., the test is made at line voltage and frequency. 

Apparatus and Use 

The apparatus as developed for use on wooden poles is shown 
in Fig. 1. The double head set receiver is used to the best 
advantage as it aids in excluding foreign sounds, and focuses 
the observer’s attention more closely on the work in hand. 
Almost any telephone receiver is found to be serviceable so that 
patrolmen in their routine work may use the receiver in the por¬ 
table test set which they carry with them to locate the worst 
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cases of defect. Where greater sensitiveness is required, the 
two thousand ohm wireless set shown in the illustration is found 


to give the best results, with the two units connected in parallel. 
The flexible cord used for connections is fastened by a small 
nut to the lineman s spur at one end, this serving as the ground 
terminal; and by a double connector to the large stiff wire run 
through the bamboo stick and sharpened to a point for contact¬ 
ing to the pole; i.e., shunting a portion of the current flowing 
in the pole, through the receivers to ground. This, with the 
lineman’s spurs and belt and proper notebook constitutes all 
the equipment necessary for locating defective insulators on 
pole lines using pin-type insulators. For use on steel tower 
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keeping the records of the test is imperative if it is to be of any 
value in eliminating the defective insulators afterwards. Ordi¬ 
nary surveyor’s field books are found to be most serviceable 
in use over the varied country which most transmission lines 
follow. The inspector in traveling along the line sets down the 
pole number and the result of the test on the ground. Four 
degrees of defect or leakage are arbitrarily assumed, namely, 
zero, first, second and third. The judgment of the observer 
must be depended upon to place properly the sounds heard. 
If the pole test indicates zero leakage it is not necessary. to deal 


INSULATOR TEST TACOMA No. 1 LINE 



Fig. 2 


further with that one. If any leakage is heard, the inspector 
proceeds up the pole and tests to each insulator pin, or slides 
the point out along the crossarm or up the pole top if apprehen¬ 
sive of danger from too bad an insulator. Beginning at the left 
hand crossarm position, and looking in the direction in which 
the line is numbered, the insulators are numbered clockwise 
over the pole top in the case of equilateral construction. In 
vertical construction they are numbered from bottom to top. 
If more than one insulator supports the wire in each position on 
the pole or tower, the .respective units are given sub-letter des¬ 
ignations, a§ 1-a. 1-b, for double construction. Fig. 2 shows 
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a sample page from the standard note book used. Only one man 
is necessary for this work, but the practise so far has been to 
send along a helper who is ready to climb to the other’s assist¬ 
ance in an emergency, and this man can expedite the work con¬ 
siderably by keeping the record. 

Weather conditions have considerable influence on the testing 
work through their effect, both on the insulator itself, and the 
working conditions of the test apparatus. Rainy or foggy 
weather increases the leakage over the insulators, especially if 
there is a deposit of dust, smoke, or other foreign matter, to such 
an extent that the exercise of a good deal of judgment on these 
effects is necessary in testing to keep from condemning a great 
many good insulator units. If rain is falling it is impossible to 
use the testing set, as the drops about the head and receivers 
shut out all other sounds effectually; and work on “ bad ” 
insulators on the pole top becomes literally “ hair-raising 
The ideal time to make this sort of test is when the sky is clear 
and the ground slightly moist underfoot to afford a good ground 
connection. 

Theory of Action 

The discussion of the theory of action here advanced is based 
on the pin-type insulator on wooden poles, but may be adapted 
to the other cases. The pin-type line insulator may be considered 
as a resistance shunted by a number of small condensers con¬ 
nected between the line wire and ground, and some idea of the 
magnitude of the currents flowing in such circuit may be ob¬ 
tained from measurements already published. Just to show that 
the resistance component of the current over the insulator from 
line to ground is of an appreciable value for measurement in 
the telephone receiver, Mr. Ralph D. Mershon may be cited 
(Vol. XXVII, Trans. A. I. E. E.) as giving the power loss per in¬ 
sulator as between 40 and 75 watts at 50 kilovolts. From this 
it is readily seen that the effective value is sufficiently large to 
give considerable indication at 60 cycles, a-c., in an ordinary 
receiver, which is sensitive to a millionth of an ampere. Some 
idea of the relative magnitude of the capacity component may 
be obtained from Mr. Edward Bennett’s statement (A I E E 
Trans. Vol. XXXIII, p. 1127) of the capacity of a 40-kv.,’three- 
petticoat insulator at about 2 X lO' 11 farads, giving a current 
on a three-phase, 40-kv. system of the order of 2 X 10~ 4 am¬ 
peres effective. 

Thus by shunting a portion of the high-resistance path of 


until 
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the resultant current through tin* erossarm ami pole to ground, 
it is seen that an effective current of the order of ;$ x 10 4 am¬ 
peres is obtained through the comparatively low resistance re¬ 
ceiver, This means a maximum variation of current, positive 
to negative, of 2 v 2 XHX 10' 1 or 8. a X 10 4 amperes in the 
complete sine-wave cycle. 

Over the perfectly pood insulator this current is audible in 
the telephone receiver as a clear musical tom* of the same pitch 
as the line frequency. If however, there is any defect, such as 
a crack, or a punctured petticoat, the leakage path is shortened, 
the (rapacity is clumped, and the volume of sound increased con¬ 
siderably, If tin* defect is at all serious at the impressed volt ape, 
a brush discharge effect becomes audible in the receiver as a 
scratching, spitting sound characteristic of such phenomena, 
before any evidence of it is piven to the unaided eye or ear, On 
an unprounded delta system, this sound can be heard to fluct¬ 
uate as the neutral shifts toward or from the wire on the in¬ 
sulator under test, 

The ranpe of sound ami variations, from the perfect insulator 
to the dangerously defective one, is very considerable, and 
capable of hemp subdivided into many more than four deprees 
selected, though they seem sufficient for all practical work. If 
more than one petticoat of a tit),000-volt, four-part insulator is 
defective, the noise oi the brush discharge becomes so intense 
that it is unmistakable, thouph perhaps inaudible to the ear 
alone. 

Many curious phenomena will present themselves to the ob¬ 
server who spends any time at this work, which can only be 
mentioned here, but may be used in further development or use 
of this same test, Fur instance, definite knowledge of the exact 
time of M killing “ or " making the line alive M may be had by 
simply listening in the usual way at the bottom of the pole. 
Any disturbance on the transmission line is clearly audible in 
the test set, and the charging of lightning arresters miles away, 
is heard as distinctly as though near by. If (considerablecapac¬ 
ity is present on the pole top, through a number of insulators 
in parallel, an overturn* of a very much higher pitch Hum the 
fundamental becomes audible, Which is probably due to the 
presence of a higher harmonic, 

No difficulty seems to be encountered by various observers 
in grading the sounds as to leakage indicated, though there may 
be a difference of one degree set down in the record by different 
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persons when near the dividing line between two degrees. This 
is dependent on the judgment of the individual, and experience 
is the most valuable instructor in grading the defects accurately. 

Checks of Method 

The origination, and institution on the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Company lines, of this system of testing, in the 
spring and summer of 1914, followed a series of particularly 
severe interruptions to service during the winter of 1913-14, due 
almost entirely to insulator failures on that portion of the system 
which had been operating at 60,000 volts for about ten years. 
The effects of the apparently increasing number of failures were 
so annoying and cumulatively destructive that some method 
of locating the dangerous units became imperative. A number 
of tests were made on the defective insulators with a megger, 
but no satisfactory results could be 
obtained as it was necessary to 
actually find the flaw in the porce¬ 
lain and then moisten it before any 
indication of less than infinite resis¬ 
tance could be gotten. A great deal 
of preliminary experimentation was 
done with the telephone receiver also, 
before it was adopted as a routine 
testing apparatus. 

As a preliminary check on the FlG ' 3 High-Voltage 
“ Test 

accuracy, a pole was selected on one 

of the lines that had given most trouble during the previous 
winter, which carried insulators indicating in the test set 
all three degrees of leakage, as mentioned above. These three 
insulators were removed from the line and taken to the White 
River generating station, where a temporary high-voltage test 
set was rigged up out Of the apparatus available. The insulators 
were kept as nearly as possible in the same condition as on re¬ 
moval from the line, and but a short time, perhaps a couple of 
hours, elapsed until the high voltage was applied to them. 

The apparatus used consisted of a 50,000-volt oil-testing 
transformer and a 50,000-volt, 100-watt potential transformer 
connected m series on the high tension side, with the common 
terminal grounded. The secondary windings were energized 
from the local 220-volt service and regulation was obtained 
from the hand induction regulator on the oil-testing transformer; 
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A new three-part suspension insulator, hung from the ceiling, 
carried one terminal of the set and the insulator under test was 
suspended by the pin from this point. To a piece of line wire 
fastened to the test insulator head with fine copper wire, was 
carried the other high-tension lead. A diagram of the connec¬ 
tions is shown in Fig. 3, and the results of the application of 
high voltage in Table 1. 


TABLE i. 

PRELIMINARY HIGH-VOLTAGE TEST AT WHITE RIVER, JULY 1 , 1914. 
Insulators taken from Pole No. 1739, Tacoma No. 1. 


Ins. No. 

Tel. test 
degree leakage 

Volts at breakdown 
from trans. ratio 

3a 

3 

63500 

3b 

2 

84500 

la 

1 

Did not break down but showed distress at 



full voltage obtainable. 


The maximum e.m.f. obtainable from the induction regulator 
for the' secondaries of the transformer series, was 175 volts, 
giving 81,500 volts, (trans. ratio 500:1) on the high-tension 
side; if the effect of a possible phase-angle difference in the two 
transformers were neglected. While not regarded as a rigid 
check, this test was considered a practical demonstration of the 
utility of the telephone receiver for locating defective insulators. 
It was felt that the argument, that the chosen insulators failed 
at a voltage at least not any greater than the values given, 
would hold; and that while further use would give more data, 
the test would be sufficiently reliable to put into use at once in 
clearing the transmission lines of the worst cases of defective 
insulators. A complete test was therefore run on two of the 
older lines, Tacoma No. 1 and Seattle No. 1, and the poor in¬ 
sulators taken off immediately afterwards. 

No other source of e.m.f. higher than 60,000 volts was avail¬ 
able in this section, than the rough set-up described above, until 
the placing in service of the 20 kv-a., 200,000/220-volt testing 
transformer at the University of Washington, built by Messrs. 
Dodds & Dashley in 1915. Through the courtesy of Dr. C. E. 
Magnusson and the University of Washington, the use of this 
transformer and the facilities of the university laboratory were 
offered in checking up the results of the test. 

A group of insulators, ten in number, was selected from those 
found leaking in a test with the telephone receiver on the after- 
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noon of February 17, 1910. On February IMh, these were 
removed from the line, and on February 19th, were fmm;f juried 
by automobile to the University of Washington lubumtory and 
tested to complete breakdown. The comparative results of the 
two tests are given in Table 2. The current to encrgi/e the 
transformer was obtained from an alternaling-eurreitt generator, 
whose voltage wave had previously been determined. to he very 
close to the true sine curve. This machine was run by a Hldi p 
motor at a speed giving close to sixty cycles, and the voltage 
(generator) was controlled by varying the field of tin* das 
dynamo used as an exciter for the a as generator. H.in f was 
measured from an instrument coil in tin* lmv'tension winding 
of the transformer and the high-tension voltage calculated from 
the turn ratio (10,000:1), Since the test the high ten* ion voltage 
has been checked by means of a sphere gap' ami found to be 
about 9200:1 in the neighborhood of 100,000 volt ; 


TABLE It 


Pole 

No. 

In:;. 

No. 

Tel, 

Kce, 

3/17/ 

16 

Teat, 

degree 

2645 

1 

3rd 

2645 

2 

3rd 

2693 

l 

2nd 

2693 

2 

2ml 

2709 

3 

3rd 

2711 

2 

3rd 

2717 

2 

3rd 

2737 

l 

2nd 

2737 

2 

3rd 

2759 

1 

3rd 


COMPARISON OP TESTS 

RrtMftfcittiwt! toil, U. at W, :i, IH ill, 
Rruih dmdmrgt! j 


Vwlt# 


Turn 

ratio 

KU.OCXl 

K4,U0U 

100,000 

80,000 

80,000 

7igtKH> 

60.000 

mmm 

50,006 

75,000 


N OTK; 

the only 


H{ihrr« 

nmm 

77/200 

412,000 

73.500 

?:mhk) 

70,000 

55/200 

73/100 

*15,000 

mmm 


V».di# 


Turn 

fttUn 

101,000 
00,000 
! 34,000 
i i 0*00(1 
100,000 
m, mm 
08,000 
104*000 

*40,000 

120/810 


Hj'ihw 

05*700 
88,400 
123,2110 
ltM,H 00 
02,000 
mum 

410,000 
0ft/J0ti 
73,6 * hi 
i HI,300 


Oiilirlutfii 


l»l, Sl»!»|. 3rd 
ill* 13*4, 3rd 
:i*»i 
4lli 

Ul, 2nd ! 
ui* Kiiii, »ifii | 
m. Soil, liras 
Im, 2ml, 3 rtf : 
Ini, anil, lint I 
Ul, ifiirt, 3rd 


Petticoats art mimhtreri from tup to l»iUutti, Thu** mi mil**! am outsctuml 
ones over which the f!a«h of pumt arc wa# jdmnly vini)iI« «t Urnmkthmn, 


In considering the results of this test and comparing with 
those of the preliminary cheek, there art* several ehnnyeK in run 
ditions to be taken into account, chiefly effects due tu weather 
i he insulators removed for tin* latter were tested duiinj; damp 
weather in the winter time, February, HIM, and in a tide flat 
location where they were subject to salt water fops, Two days 
afterwards they were transferred to a warm, dry laboratory room 
for the breakdown test. The preliminary test was made un a 
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\i*t \ uaini, tail day in July and high v>itaye applied to the in¬ 
sulators soon afterwards. The seareliiny out riiir! of tin- mois¬ 
ture on the insulator faults in tin- former case briny so much 
greater in the receiver, a chance being made in the observer, 
and (lie increasing severity of requirement in grading the leakage, 
all briny taken into consideration, (lie apparent discrepancy 
between the two tests does not appear to be so great. 

Three important points are to be noted in the results obtained; 
first, that all, except one, of the insulators rated at second and 
third degree leakage chosen for the test failed at double the 
rated insulator voltage tf.O.tHH) volts) or less; second, the 
effect of the location of the punctured petticoats, 
whether top, middle or bottom; and third, that every one 
selected by the test set as of second or third degree leak a ye 
shows one or more defective parts. Evident distress, shown bv 
the beyinniny of the brush diseltarye, at or near the rated voltage 
ot the insulators should also be noted. If we aeeept the state 
law requirements, not one of the entire group would be con¬ 
sidered a satisfactory insulator on test, as every one punctured 
or flashed over at less than two and one-quarter times line 
voltage 

B\ settif iiH of the results it is possible to place tin approximate 
upper limit of puncture value for the third-degree leakage in¬ 
sulator near one hundred thousand volts; and a consequent 
like lower limit for file second degree insulator, though of course 
in the very nature of the test there is no sharp dividing line 
between any two consecutive degrees, it was not possible to 
test insula!ots of lower than second-degree leakage, on account 
of the temporary, makeshift nature of the terminals in use at 
that time on the testing transformer, rendering it impracticable 
to p■ above l.ki.ttllt) r olls 1 lie installation of permanent, con¬ 
denser terminals will later render an extension of the cheek 
possible, Note should be taken also of the fact that all the 
second-degree and highest puncture value insulators were those 
one or more of whose widest flaring petticoats were not punc¬ 
tured, but flashed over. A view of the type of insulator dis¬ 
cussed in this test is shown in log f, ccgiented on a 2|-in. 
(10 cm t galvanized iron pin, as all were 

Rkscits ArCOMI'USHKl) 

As mentioned before, a complete test was made July, I9M, 
on two of the lines giving most trouble during the winter 1913-14, 
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namely, Seattle No. 1 from Sumner to the city limits of Seattle; 
and Tacoma No. 1 from Sumner to Tacoma city limits. Only 
the insulators recorded as third-degree leakage were replaced, 
although the record is kept for all degrees for further data on 
the rate of depreciation. In April and May, 1915, a second test 
was made on these lines, and the third annual test was made in 
May, 1916. In March, 1915, a test was also made on ;two pole 1 
lines from Sumner to Electron, a distance of eighteen, .miles. 
Following is a tabulated summation of above mentioned tests. 


table in 

SUMMATION OF TESTS 
Test 1914 


] 

Line 

| 

No. of 
Ir.s. 

3rd 

deg. 

2nd 

deg. 

1st 

deg. 

Clear 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per' 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

* Tacoma No. 1....... 

1716 

100 

5.85 

155 

9.05 

216 

12.6 

1245 

72.5 

| Seattle No. 1. 

3405 

25* 

0.735 

49 

1.44 

29 

0.89 

3302 

97.0 

| 



Test 

1915 






i Seattle No. 1. 

3405 

[ 82 

' 2.4 

l 68 

2.0 

45 

13.2 

3210 

94.5 

Tacoma No. 1. 

1716 

85 

4.96 

60 

3.5 

17 

1.0 

1552 

90.2 

jElec. No. 1. 

2670 

72 

2.7 

65 

2.42 

103 

3.86 

2430 

91.0 

Elec. No. 2. 

2670 

224 

8.4 

75 

! 2.8 

105 

3.94 

2266 

85.0 




Totals 






! 1914 .1 

5121 [ 

125 1 

2.44 

204 

4.0 1 

245 1 

4.8 [ 

4547 1 

89 

11915.1 

10501 I 

463 1 

4.4 

268 

2.56 1 

270 1 

2.6 1 

9458 1 

90.2 


588 removed from lines. 


* First completely tested line. 

Note: Decrease in first and second-degree insulators in 1915 test was due to skipping 
poles of lowest leakage in order to locate most defective ones first for removal from line. 


A close check on the labor costs of the complete operation of 
locating and replacing the 85 defective insulators on Taco ma 
No. 1 on the second test was made, and is here presented. 


Cost of Testing and Replacing Insulators 

Two men testing, 5 days time @ $7.90. 

Number of poles. 

Cost per pole. 

Number of insulators included in test. 

Cost per insulator. 

Total number replaced.. 

Total cost locating anc^replacing. 

Cost each. 


$39.50 

558 

7.1c. 

1716 

2.3c 

85 

$96.35 

$1.13 


Of course as the line insulation becomes better the costs will 
somewhat decrease, and vice versa, but the average cost of test¬ 
ing runs less than ten cents per pole over all kinds of country 
and most insulation conditions on lines in operation 
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In conclusion should be given some data on the ’ success 
attained in the elimination of troubles due to defective insu- 
lators, but this material is not in shape just now for presenta¬ 
tion in definite form. The fact stands forth, however, that 
whereas in 1914 any ground on the system, arcing or otherwise, 
resulted in numerous insulator failures, burning off poles and 
crossarms, and even burning through No. 0000 copper line wires 
on the lines mentioned above; since that time there have been 
only two cases of destructive insulator breakdown on these lines. 
The first one of these was on Thanksgiving Day, 1915, and was 
apparently due to a direct stroke of lightning, which stripped 
every bit of porcelain out of a three-disk, dead-end insulator 
on a river crossing tower at Orting on Electron No. 1 Line, 
leaving the pole top wire connected directly to the pole by the 
inter-linking hardware; and broke down a pin-type insulator 
on the same wire four miles north of Orting, literally blowing 
the top of the insulator clear of the pin. Despite the fact that 
one line wire between Renton and Kent lay on the ground for 
some time until burned off above arcing distance, no other in¬ 
sulators on the tested line failed under the severe strain, although 
on other lines not tested quite a number did. The second case 
of failure was February 2, 1916, on Tacoma No. 1, during the 
very severe sleet storm of that period and was caused by trees 
growing near the line bending over under the sleet load and 
grounding one wire numerous times at short intervals. It is 
also to be taken into account that the last two years have been 
a period of more severe storms, especially of lightning and sleet, 
than have been known in this district for many years. 

Depreciation Data 

Some effort is being made to collect data on the rate of de¬ 
preciation of porcelain insulators through annual tests over the 
same lines, but completeness along this line will require more time 
and more standardized methods than have been used in the past. 
Considerable study and latitude in reasoning are necessary to 
correct interpretation of the records obtained in order to get a 
clear idea of the facts as to the rate of depreciation. For in¬ 
stance, the testing so far in this work has been done with the 
sole idea in mind of locating the worst insulators and improving 
the line insulation at once by their removal, so that very little 
attention has been paid to those of second-degree leakage or 
less, and the records of them are not complete or exact. Another 
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factor for which considerable allowance must be made is the 
personal equation of the observer, who in some cases is very 
liable to miss the indications of lower leakage, either inten¬ 
tionally as intimated above, or due to lack of keenness of observa¬ 
tion. Then too, there is considerable chance for confusion of 
circuits of the leakage current, that is to say, if a pole top holds 
one very bad insulator, there may be some indication of leakage 
from the other ones, though the latter will show up as perfectly 
sound upon removal of the defective unit. All of these things 
are brought out in the accompanying depreciation list, which 
contains the results from three tests over the same line, each one 
being made by a different man, without any record of the pre¬ 
vious survey. 

TABLE IV 


DEPRECIATION LIST TACOMA NO. 1 LINE 


Tested 

| July , 1914 

May, 1915 

May, 1916 

Insulator 










Numbers 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Pole Nos. 










2137 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3* 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2231 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2333 

1 

1 

1 


Clear 


1 

3 

3 

2499 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3* 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2587 

2 

0 

1 




3 

3 

1 

2609 

3* 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3* 

0 

0 

0 

2657 

1 

1 

0 

3* 

3* 

3* 

0 

0 

0 

2671 

0 

1 

0 

3* 

3* 

3* 

0 

0 

0 

2699 

1 

2 

0 

2* 

3* 

3* 

0 

0 

0 

2723 

1 

1 

1 

3* 

3* 

3* 

0 

0 

0 

2753 

3* 

1 

1 




0 

2 

1 

2789 

2 

2 

3* 

3* 

3* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2793 

0 

3* 

0 




3 

0 

3 

2827 

*T_1-j._ 

3* 

3* 

3* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


♦Insulators replaced immediately after the test was completed. 


Pole No. 2137 serves as a good illustration of several of the 
points stated above. The first test, July, 1914, was made with 
more care than that of May, 1915, the lower leakage conse¬ 
quently being noted. In the latter test the depreciation and 
excessive leakage of insulator No. 2 so overshadowed that of the 
other two in the hearing of the observer, that, coupled with the 
main idea of locating the bad insulators only, the result was a 
record of zero leakage for insulators Nos. 1 and 3, although 
careful attention would probably have also designated them. 
The third test, May, 1916, after the replacement of No 2 in¬ 
sulator, shows what is probably the effect of a confusion of the 
circuits, as it is conceivable that a portion at least of the leakage 
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current from No. 3 insulator would flow along or through the 
crossarm to the pole, up the pole top to the receiver terminal 
and back through the receivers to the pole at a lower point. 

Poles Nos. 2609 to 2827 show very clearly the improvement 
in insulation and the clearing up of the line from the replacement 
of the third-degree insulators, whether singly or all three on 
the pole top. No. 2753 exemplifies the perfect insulation of 
insulator No. 1 two years after the replacement of a defective 
one, and the gradual depreciation of the other two. No. 2793 
is a like example, but with much more rapid depreciation of the 
clear ones. No. 2789 shows the increase to third-degree leakage 
from second in less than a year’s time and the subsequent clear 
test a year after replacement. This table will give some idea of 
the method for studying the depreciation rate which is being 
planned on for the future. 
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Discussion on “Testing for Defective Insulators on 
High-Tension Transmission Lines” (Flaherty), 
Seattle, Wash., September 6 , 1916. 

Harris J. Ryan: The purpose of the author is primarily 
to lessen the operating troubles that are caused by the deterior¬ 
ation of insulators. The elimination of the deterioration of 
insulators will require much effort and time, and until it is accom¬ 
plished, the transmission engineer must value highly a method 
that enables him to have a defective insulator located before 
it causes an interruption. In the meantime he has an intense 
interest in the discovery of the causes of such deterioration and 
their avoidance. Doubtless some deterioration of porcelain 
high-voltage line insulators may be due to defects in design 
or construction, though from the evidences at hand most of 
the deterioration that is going on is due to defective porcelain. 
From the ceramist we learn that it is difficult to make electrical 
porcelain which is altogether non-porous, and from the geologist, 
that earth products to be mechanically strong and durable 
under the action of the elements, must be highly refractory 
and impervious to moisture. In one instance the deterioration 
of more than a thousand suspension insulator units manufac¬ 
tured eight years ago was one and a half per cent for their first 
six and one half years of service on a 100-kv. line. In another 
case more than a thousand units were bought and stored in 
the open four years ago. By tests made on them during the 
past summer, five per cent were found by the megger to have 
failed, and fifteen per cent failed to withstand the one-minute 
flash-over potential test. It is reasonably certain that design 
and construction can account for but a small portion of the 
great difference in the number of failures th,at occurred in these 
two lots of insulators. It is also reasonably certain that the denser 
structure of the porcelain in the older insulator was largely 
responsible for their few failures. 

Finally it appears that if such a material as fused quartz 
could be cast into insulator forms, a decided improvement in 
insulator practise should result. Fused quartz is a thoroughly 
vitrified material that is dense, tough and refractory, requiring 
no annealing. 

L. T. Merwin: I would like to commend for experimenta¬ 
tion a method that might lead to results possibly cheaper in 
some instances than this method outlined in the paper. A 
year ago I had occasion, in experimenting with a wireless re¬ 
ceiving set which, as some of you know, we use regularly as a 
means of dispatching on our transmission line between the City 
of Portland and the power station on the White Salmon River, 
to find out whether it would have any application to the dis¬ 
covery of weak insulators. We noticed that intermittent dis¬ 
charges were coming in, that could not be attributed to any 
nearby wireless station. We believed that some of them came 
from defective insulators, and further tests proved that to be 
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the fact. I have not had the time to continue the experiments, 
and I simply offer them for what I believe to be a very profitable 
line of experimentation. It is as follows: Take an ordinary 
audion receiver set of the De Forrest pattern, with a high re¬ 
sistance head set, and if the line is along a highway sit in your 
car with a wire fastened to a bamboo pole, say, of six or eight 
feet in length, with the bulb ready for action and the receivers 
at your ears. Drive along, and, as you do so, you. will hear 
the characteristic hum of the transmission frequency with its 
harmonics, and if you pass any insulators that are defective in 
such a way that transient discharges are taking place, you will 
hear the characteristic scratch. I have not carried the experi¬ 
ment far enough to know how conclusive the determinations are, 
but when driving along a line at the rate of 15 miles an hour, you 
would not fail to hear any oscillatory discharge in an insulator. 
It would certainly be a much more rapid means of discovering 
broken down insulators than any other. Now, having once 
discovered a pole with a broken down insulator, whether the 
means that I am mentioning will be effective in definitely lo¬ 
cating which insulator it is, I do not know. I talked with Mr. 
Crawford last year about it, and it is quite possible that he has 
made some experiments with this method. Whether it will be 
effective in finding defective insulators on steel tower lines, I 
do not know, but I belive it is a means that is well worth investi¬ 
gation. I might mention one little instance that came up in 
my experiment: In driving along at a rate of approximately 
15 miles, I heard the scratch, and stopped the machine and got 
out to locate, as nearly as I could, the pole that had the defec¬ 
tive insulator. By moving the antenna wire, which we will call 
this little wire fastened to the eight-foot pole, back and forth, 
I finally located the trouble on an adjacent power system, some 
four blocks away, so I do believe that the method has merit. 

E. A. Loew: Notwithstanding the fact that all insulators 
are reputed to be more or less “rotten,” it is, nevetheless,. evident 
that if the power companies are to continue to transmit power 
at all, until better insulators have been designed and manu¬ 
factured, they will have to continue to use those which are now 
on the market, and, therefore, it seems to me that some method 
of testing insulators which are in use, while they are in. use, is 
of exceedingly great value to the power companies, .expecially if 
that method is a simple one. Therefore, in reading over Mr. 
Flaherty’s paper, I have been impressed.with the idea that, some 
such method of conveniently testing insulators in service as 
therein described, is the kind of insulator test which, operating 
companies have long needed. So far as insulator testing is con¬ 
cerned, there are two distinct circumstances under which tests 
are desired: First, there is the demand for a factory test or 
series of tests, which are made before insulators are. accepted and 
installed by the purchasing company, in order, to insure the.de- 
livery of units which will meet such specifications as are suited 
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to the service for which the insulators are mU m t d; ***'* mth \. 

there is the demand for tests on the installed ui. ulator: at re, to 
lar intervals while they are m service, that is. with*mi the expense 
and interruptions incident to their removal imm the »me. m 
order to determine the condition oi insulators in an tune to 
time so that those which have developed detect > and are habit* 
to cause trouble may be detected and replaced by new ones 
before the trouble develops. As already pointed oul by Mr 
Flaherty, the first mentioned class of tests have in the pa f been 
the subject of considerable discussion am! are n»tu preU v \u 11 
standardized. The methods there developed, hu\ve\ei, have not 
been suitable to the testing of p insulators under ordinary service 
conditions. The method outlined in Mr. Maherty r. pa|jrimmd 
now in use by the Puget Sound Traction Light and Power Tone 
pany on its lines is, so lar as 1 know, the first method pr**p* *scd 
by which a fairly reliable test ot the serviceability nt an installed 
insulator may be quickly and conveniently determined Its 
simplicity and cheapness, accompanied by a fair derive *4 iv 
liability will, no doubt, recommend this met laid, or smuic mode 
fication of it, to power companies generally, wlieny a tough 
qualitative test of this kind is required. A modification ot this 
method of testing, which seems to me to be highly desirable, 
is some arrangement whereby Ilk* personal equal ion nt the 
operator may be either largely or wholly eliminated. I low this 
test may best be brought about 1 am not prepared to say 
Some of the obvious advantages of waking qualitative tests *»t 
this kind on insulators in service may be enumerated a - follows 
First, the test may safely be made while t lit * line is in service, 
it is a simple test easily made by the regular line force at a small 
cost, and it apparently gives indications which are Nutiicimtly 
reliable for practical purposes. Secondly* by means of mu h 
tests made at regular intervals, line trouble is anticipated and 
thus often prevented. The loss resulting from damaged appa¬ 
ratus and shut-down should thus be greatly reduced. Thirdly, 
by keeping a suitable record from month to mouth, and from 
year to year, the points of greatest depreciation of line insula¬ 
tors and of greatest line trouble may he more definitely located 
By increasing the insulation on such parts of the line, trouble 
should be further reduced, continuity of service better guamn 
teed and greater reliability of operation secured, 

# J* B. Taylor: If material that; is weak, or has already par¬ 
tially failed, can be located and replaced before complete failure 
occurs, records for uninterrupted service may he improved. Mr, 
Flaherty’s method for weeding out defective line insulators, 
using a telephone receiver (o detect small leakage current is 
novel and worthy of extended cautious trial. Work among live 
60,000-volt conductors with exploring wire in hand and testing 
circuit connected to head and feet calls for caution. 

As described, the field lor the method seems restricted to 
wooden poles with pin-type or single-unit insulators, though the 
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author intimates that some study has been given the case of 
steel towers and chains of suspension insulator units. 

No figures are given for break-down of insulators taken at 
random from the same line and giving zero indication in the 
telephone. If these can be added, the value of the telephone 
method may be made more convincing. 

In Table IV the records of certain selected poles for three con¬ 
secutive years are discussed as showing progressive increase in 
degree of leakage. This deduction may be questioned on the 
showing of Table III, where for example Tacoma Line No. 1 
lists 371 first and second-degree insulators left on the line after 
1914 test, though only 162 of all three grades are found, on the 
same line in 1915 test. Data for the test in May of this year 
are not given. 

Incidentally it appears more probable that the “clear musical 
tone” heard when testing a perfect insulator is of higher fre¬ 
quency than fundamental (assumed to be 60 cycles). Not only 
does the capacity connection favor the harmonics, but telephone 
receiver sensibility is relatively low at commercial frequencies. 
(See A. I. E. E. Trans. XXVIII, 1909, page 1184) 

C. E. Magnusson: Mr. Merwin’s use of the audion is merely 
a method of magnifying the effect of the electromagnetic 
waves as they radiate from the damaged insulator. I would 
raise the question as to why the insulators are left so long 
on the line in a damaged condition. From the paper, I would 
judge that the operators take a keen delight in edging up as 
close as possible to the break-down point. It would appear 
as a more desirable plan to eliminate defective insulators before 
they reach the fourth stage, and thereby save the ad¬ 
ditional loss that necessarily follows when the . break-down 
actually takes place. I understand that the continuity of service 
record for the P. S. T. L. & P. Co., has been vastly improved 
since the method described in Mr. Flaherty’s paper was 
adopted, and if I understand correctly, the engineers m charge 
could guarantee uninterrupted operation if the insulators of the 
third degree or second degree were to be taken out, so that they 
would not have to wait until the insulators were so near the 
breakdown stage. I would like to ask Prof. Ryan this question: 
From his remarks, may we hope that some day, we shall have 


quartz insulators? . , 

H. T. Ryan: We hope so. I have no other foundation for 
expressing that hope than that quartz has splendid qualities 
which render it adaptable for the purpose. There are quartz 
utensils made for the chemical laboratories, as we all know, that 
are not prohibitive in price, notwithstanding the fact that the 
laboratories do not use a great deal of product of that sort, and. 
it would seem that if the matter were gone at m a large way, 
because of the fact that silica is a very abundant material m 
nature, it should be practicable to have quartz insulators. 

M. T. Crawford: I would like to say just one word m de¬ 
fense of Mr. Flaherty’s paper, after thinking over Mr. Bucks 
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remarks this morning. Mr. Buck made a very good point, in 
stating that the insulation of our systems was poor, and that 
redesigning should be given attention, and replacement taken 
care of. But the re-designing of insulators is going to take con¬ 
siderable time and the replacement outright of many thousand 
of more or less defective insulators is going to take a sum of 
money which cannot be always obtained promptly. In the 
meantime, the system must be operated, and I believe the en¬ 
gineer is doing a real service when he takes what is available and 
makes it work, securing thereby reasonably good service from 
poor equipment, while the process of redesigning and replacement 
of equipment is in progress. I have received a great many 
letters from all over the country since this method was first 
brought out two years ago, inquiring for additional information, 
describing the results of using the method; and while in some 
cases, local conditions prevented its successful use, there have 
been a great many systems that have made very good practical 
use of this method, and reported good results. In our own 
systems, we have almost no trouble from interruption of service 
due to defective insulators, whereas, three years ago, it was one 
of our main sources of trouble. 

W. D. Peaslee: I think that one point raised by Prof. 
Magnusson—that is,, as to leaving slightly defective insulators 
in service—is simply a question of economy. The progressive 
deterioration of an insulator as it goes to No. 3 is very apparent. 
We all know that if we have a pole in a transimission line that 
begins to rot, we don’t take the pole down at the first splinter 
of rot that appears in it, but we watch that pole very closely, and 
as it gradually deteriorates toward a condition of worthlessness, 
we remove it. I think the same rule applies to insulators. Mr. 
Flaherty has described a method whereby it is possible, at very 
reasonable expense to watch these individual insulators, and, if 
an insulator is shown to'be defective on No. 1 test, that is no 
reason for taking it off the line, because that costs money, and 
money has to be borrowed, and it is not always easy to get. 
Whereas, if we can go out and watch that insulator, and it 
gradually goes to No. 2 we can note it in our book. Then if it 
goes to No. 3, we can take it out, and in the meantime we have 
had probably two years use of that insulator. We have to face 
the fact that no matter how good an insulator is when we put 
it on the line, it has to be replaced sooner or later. Insulators 
will deteriorate, and the thing for the engineer to do is to take 
off the constantly deteriorating factor in his transmission line. 

I have taken off an insulator that has failed, and outside of the 
points of failure, the insulator was good; the porcelain was good. 
It was as good as you could expect, under present conditions, to 
be manufactured. There was no reason to suspect that that in¬ 
sulator when it went on the line, was not good, and gradually 
deteriorated, and I think that the practise of leaving these insu¬ 
lators on until the last moment is pretty good, economic engi¬ 
neering. 
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R. W. Pope: The old Boston and Albany line was insulated 
with what my brother called white flint insulators, and he con¬ 
sidered those insulators very much better than glass. That was 
as far back as ’58. They were abandoned I believe because 
glass was cheaper and served the purpose. I have never seen 
any reference to that material, but I remember how those insu¬ 
lators looked at that time, and I have had an idea that they 
might have been quartz, and their manufacture a lost art. 

C. P. Osborne: I might say that we have just completed 
a test on our power line, equipped with suspension type insu¬ 
lators. Last year we made no changes in those insulators. Two 
years ago, we removed all insulators that tested less than 2000 
megohms. Last year we made the megger test, and we found 
about 4 per cent of those insulators that would test below 2000 
megohms and after discussing the proposition, we decided to 
let them go over and see what the result would, be, without 
making any change. We did so, and had no failures at all. 
The test that has just been completed shows 15 per. cent that 
tested below 1000 megohms. We have had no failures yet. 
We expect to change insulators this year. When the line was 
built, five years ago, we had considerable trouble. We had 14 
shut-downs in six months from insulators breaking down. . Three 
years ago we installed 12 insulators on the platform, six in a 
string, and on one of the strings, we put a 600-pound, weight, 
and the other was without weight. The. object of doing that 
was to determine i ’ our trouble was mechanical. Those 12 insula¬ 
tors have been hanging there in the weather, three years, and 
we have come to the conclusion that the electrical stress is what 
has been breaking down the insulators. We have no reason for 
believing that, except from our own observation. 

The great objection we find, in testing with the megger is 
where you have a ground on the line, as we have in our tower 
line, there is one insulator that you can't test unless you dis¬ 
connect it from the tower. Three months ago, we tested five 
miles of the line, and the test we just completed checked 
almost exactly with the test that was made three months 
ago Some of them showed a little bit lower, but not very 
much. We are going to try to see if we can get the same 
results on the s eel tower line. We may be able to do that 
on our wood pole line, bu hardly on the steel tower line We 
also have a line that we have been carrying b0,000 volts on 
for four years, and we have only had one insulator brea 
down. You can walk along that line at night and see the fire¬ 
works almost any place. You don’t need a telephone receiver 

George Harding: It has been stated hat porosity is prob¬ 
ably the cause of the breaking down of the insulators. I would 
like ask whether or not this has been tried: It has been s ated 
that you can expel the moisture by baking the insulator. Has 
this experiment ever been tried: Immersing the insulator, after 
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the moisture has been expelled, in oil? In other words, impreg¬ 
nating the insulator with oil, and then putting it under the test. 

H. J. Ryan: That idea occurred to some of tin* engineers 
of the power companies with whom we worked this summer. 
We have not, however, made any effort to carry out an under¬ 
taking such as you have suggested. Naturally, since porosity 
seems to be such an evil, impregnation with parflfme or oil, or 
some other similar material was brought forward. However t 
there are so many evidences that a unit that you can treat in 
such fashion, and that you can make work very well for a time, 
when you leave it, and have forgotten it, in four or five years, 
the oil would go out of it, and it would again be in a bad class. 
A word'of comment on one point that was brought out by 
Mr. Osborne, and that is in regard to the voltage duty that 
a defective unit will carry in a suspension insulator. You have 
spoken of units that are continued in service when they have a 
resistance of 1000 megohms. Surely, such units are capable of 
carrying a lot of duty—normal voltage duty. Mr. Osborne felt 
that they would like very much to know the capability of de¬ 
fective units in regard to voltage duty, and the voltage duty 
that they would carry or fail to carry in a siring. So, in our 
laboratory, with a high-voltage potentiometer, we ereeted strings 
with as many as 12 units, and applied To,00(1 volts to ground 
thereon. We employed, first of all, good units throughout, and 
then employed a bad unit or two bad units next to the lint*, 
and then employed a good unit mounted next; to the line, and 
then a bad unit or two bad units, or arranged them in various 
other combinations that, of course, immediately suggest them¬ 
selves to the mind. The bad units had been shorted through, 
were punctured, or they were units that were water logged 
In a string of 12 units, for example, each unit earning an 
average of 8,3 per cent of the total, units would rum* as much 
as six or seven per cent that had actually been shorted through 
on high-voltage tests, because they were defective and com 
ductive. Nevertheless, it appears to me that units of that 
kind in a string would surely fail under the ordinary forms 
of high voltage. It seems ‘ to me that the danger from 
leaving units on a line, that show as low a resistivity as 
1000 megohms, comes from the fact that rate is manifestly 
leaving on a line an insulator that is pretty porous, and is ru 
gaging in a process ol absorbing more and more water all the 
while. It must have absorbed quite a little, .apparently, in 
order to be down so low. As long as certain accidental forces 
don’t come along, laboratory studies indicate that those units 
will carry very nearly as much duty as if they were in perfect 
condition, thus not throwing an undue amount, of dut y on to the 
other units. 

C. P. Osborne: I would like to cite one instance which 
happened last Saturday on our line. The Southern Pacific has 
a tap from one of our substations which operates their line. The 
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lightning struck their line, Imrniuj.-. the tie-wire ott U;e insulator 
..'!in- tut lie ground plate mi the pole, which ti;c t % .iimussii >n, 1 
believe, makes it necessary to install. That, no d-mbt. created 
sonic disturbance on that line, Mow, 1 He towel iaie wl;»n 
spoke of. kicked out at the generating plant, at lea t jmr:v nu.es 
from that point, When 1 mention the insulator-. i» 


and ai 


1 (101} 

! ish'tn 
i rasw 


! rmm a 

! -H.A 


in the 


a 


megohms, 1 will state that we have three sirup 
slut wed lotto megohms. This simply show., !e 
where lightning did strike the line, and there 
what some undue strain was put on tkat jme 
striking it. It also burned up some m tia- m 
substation, rig,lit along, sale the line _ ^ )i; iy 
skeptical in making, the tests. A w. look a? i‘ 
where we have to go through even two year 
the bad insulator!;, and put in new "ties, and _ 

eoutimie until we get belter insulator , Were tla 
Mr. Pope spoke of, bullet proof/ 

R. W. Pope: The form 1 speak of wa pr. 
proof, because bullets glanced oil from them 

B. G. Flaherty: All our line here have ungrounded 'm- 
trals We have had no experience with the grounded neutral 


o'.v, :! is a ease 
a?:*! v.tril nut 

;ai i:~ «’**!? Hi U* 
r iuru!a*a.*rrt 

ik-ad v 1 mllvt 


11*m:' 


In jvnlv t.f* Mr. Mmviir 


jmh t * * ihr andinn 


larliiu* :'r-t. \\V ran n r tin* HlrjVfjonr mvtvi*r in j*raaf ivallv 

the same manner except that a grounded terminal is ncee an 
tl„. same bamboo pole and the antenna. Non can ride along 
the line and get praetieallv the nine result' with ue-t the tele¬ 
phone receiver alone, An incident come to im timid where we 
were testing a hue this summer. Tin- linemen wen testing the 
insulator- mi a pole line with a ’-eel town Sm«- p.na'„ 1m, it 
Thev Called HIV attention !-• two .a wh'-ie ttie lower line had 
defective insulation on it, that thev had discovered bv watkim* 
along, with the pole over their hoiild- r. Mr < * borne, imdon.it. 
edlv a mnuber oi your pole or tow. e would have no deiee.ne 

vrnii^ nit tln*wt. 4 , 4 , , 

C. P. Osborne: Ttinv a»v a 1**1 u! thin that haw n>> oo- 

f'rtiivo insulat-oi;- mn thorn. 

B. <». Flaherty: That would avoid si.nr going over hem 
with the megger ti t, if vmi could locate the poles or tower, with 
1 lit 4 lolofl'lMHO IvrriViT Mrt, 

c. P. Osborn#: llavr o.u nm! that. mr:h«1 a? all with 

hue with grounded utiiP.a * \V,- ope-,, p- a grounded neutral 

on all t'.II.IHHl -. ..It line ■ , , , , 

B. CJ. Flaherty: No \\V have «... ; founded neutral-, here. 
A 1 , to Mi t Phorne’s -;t;i!.-mmi! about the In.tttiu volt utMilatoi 
and the ahilitv to n-.e the telephone receiver set, WC have about 
2a jitihs m| lint* wt! h tir-toal* *t * **,»» ** ’ 1mU * * ' ;M 

An olil :Avb‘ iir-tila!**r wa*. an*I *? ha - i«*rii ».tt a iiumht;r 

of veal's. « tur telephone receiver -Set eelU to Won. ai! flgm »« 
those eases, < If com c, We gel an rVes.ive amoiui! .4 Hot: c and 
It is not nee. an to make contact with the pm on tne in ntat.-r 
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The lineman, in testing, simply starts out along the cross-arm 
and observes by the comparative intensity of the sound, and he 
can tell those insulators that are most defective. 

Mr. Taylor referred to the discrepancy in the tables given, as 
to the number of insulators in the different tests, giving a larger 
number of the lower degree leakage in the first test of July, 1914. 
I have explained in the paper, that we were very much more 
careful in the first tests in 1914 to get the degrees of leakage. 
As a matter of fact, we almost neglected the lower degrees in 
the tests of 1915 and 1916 as the sole object of the test was to 
locate the dangerously defective units. 

S. C. Lindsay: The insulators, Mr. Flaherty referred to as 
“30,000-volt insulators’’, were not designed for that voltage. 
They were designed for 55,000 volts and were first used on a 
30,000-volt line with the idea of later changing the line to 55,000 
volts, and in that way became known as 30,000-volt insulators. 
They are very much smaller than the 55,000-volt insulators 
used at this time, and although we used them for a short time 
at 55,000 volts, we found that they were an unsafe insulator for 
that voltage. 

J. P. Jollyman and J. Mini, Jr.: Regarding the use of the 

telephone receiver for the detection of defective pin-type insu¬ 
lators on pole lines, the writers after the publication of Mr. 
Crawford’s outline on this subject of August, 1914, gave the 
method, what they believe a fair trial. First in an experimental 
way as will be described later, and finally by actual application 
to several sections of existing 60-kv. lines on the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co.’s system. 

About this time it was decided that parts of several lines 
would be rebuilt for various reasons; this required the insulators 
to be completely removed from the poles during the reconstruc¬ 
tion. This opportunity was taken advantage of and a number 
of “telephone surveys” were made of the same pieces of line, at 
different times of same day, and also on different days, by two 
independent men, who took new records on each survey, without 
reference to results of previous surveys or of each other’s work. 
Here the first points against the telephone method showed up, 
in that records for the same pole often were far divergent for the 
several tests, while the voltage and load conditions of the cir¬ 
cuit remained practically uniform. 

In all but two cases, the lines carried 14-in. diameter tops 4- 
part pin-type insulators, and the poles and insulators as re¬ 
gards, spread, etc., were about the same as exist on the system 
on which Mr. Flaherty conducted his tests. The only point of 
difference of which we know is that his system operates with 
isolated neutral while our tests were on the solidly grounded 
neutral system. The comparison of climatic conditions also is 
not known. 

As the insulators were removed from the poles they were 
carefully tagged and hauled to a central point, where' each shell 
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of each individual assembled insulator was given a careful test 
with the megger, and then by the application of 55 kv. from a 
2000-watt testing transformer across each separate shell. 

Referring to Fig. 3 and to the note under Table II of the 
paper, it is understood that the voltage tests were made by 
applying the test terminals to the shells over all. Owing to the 
relative lengths of striking distances due to design of certain 
insulators, this method of detecting punctured shells, is very 
often not reliable, since the spark will sometimes jump across 
two shells from the pin for instance, rather than jump down 
along one side of a long inner shell and out and up again on the 
opposite side of this shell. This leads one to believe that a shell 
was not punctured. This “over all” testing throws unbalanced 
stress on the inner shells as a rule (depending of course on the 
design), and often punctures them on a total test of say 110,000 
whereas they will often stand 60 to 70 thousand volts or per¬ 
haps flash-over, if tested individually. It is perhaps (especially 
in making checks on the phone test), more proper to find what 
shells are already cracked, punctured, or so porous and full of 
moisture as to stand practically no voltage, rather than to punc¬ 
ture some of them at 50,000 volts per shell or over. An insulator 
having four such shells standing such a voltage per shell, would 
be expected and has proven in many cases to still be capable of 
giving considerable service, and it is doubtful if any phenomena 
it exhibits under normal operation, would give any phone de¬ 
tection and therefore should not be counted as a debit or a 
credit to the number the phone missed, or on the other hand 
detected. 

Experimentally, various types and sizes were put on a pole on 
which the circuit connecting thereto, could be switched on or 
off at will. It was soon discovered that it was not necessary to 
connect one terminal to the pole, but that a regular wireless 
effect existed and an antennae held up brought the same results. 
Sound, four part insulators, every shell of which has passed a 
megger and severe voltage test, were put on the pole. One shell 
after another was shunted out by a wire, and the result in the 
phone receivers was an increasing disturbance after each such 
artificial shorting out of shells. Carrying out this procedure in 
the reverse order, the noise produced by the insulators became 
quieter, returning to the clear hum again as the short-circuiting 
wires were removed from across the shells. Again other sound 
insulators were dusted over and then sprayed with water from 
an atomizer; these got noisy but gradually returned to quiet 
again as the sun dried them off. The receivers used were of the 
wireless type, two of them having a resistance of 2000 ohms, 
and one set, 3000 ohms per pair. These different insulators of 
various degrees of defectiveness purposely put on the test pole, 
together with those temporarily made defective by artificial 
means as noted above, gave quite similar disturbing noises m 
the receivers. These tests gave the field men ear training 
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before they actually did any testing on existing Sin** - in regular 
operation. Various decrees of noises wen* fount! ehaructcrwtie 
upon which the field men standardized for record purpoo by 
coining describing words, such as: “light, medium, and heavv 
fry; light, medium and heavy continuous bond yardmen!. Xu 
merous attempts were made to locate the particular defective 
insulator purposely ])laced on the test pole, from the :i r* s total 
using the scheme outlined in Mr. C Vawfonb’ paper, but with 
very little success. The nearest approach toward picking. tin* 
correct defective insulator was perhaps hy the u e of a t»4cpi one 
transmitter, mounted on the end of a long light pole, In whirl; 
it was held up close to the end of the insulator pin of the ■ everal 
insulators on the pole. The other end of the wire telephone nr- 
cuit (including dry batteries and ordinary telephone* tveriveri 
was held by a man standing on a well insulated stool, I orated 
at the base of the pole. The scheme is dangerous and the re¬ 
sults far from reliable as the number of incorrect defectum far 
outnumbered the correct ones. It might he mated that 
whether the three metallic pins located at the two ♦ ad of the 
cross arm. and at the pole top, were connected imda!iea!l> **r 
not, did not seem to effect the phone test results. 

Tests made on lines in regular operation. 


Tic st No, 1 

Each pole carried .three H-purl I h im diameter itr.tilator; 
Location about 1)0 miles inland from sea roast. Weather drv 
and relative humidity fairly low. 

9 poles selected (which gave three consecutive cheeks on tele 
phone survey) from out of a total of about aft, 

Poles Character of phone teat. .Megger and high.VMimge mm m| r . 0 Ii 

separate shell of all sir,slat or-, on p*4v. 
2 Clear hum o. K, 

/ Medium to heavy bone At least one m ohc mj- in no/ nj.-.u 
hardmeut. later:; of each pole g*-«mp id e-tila 

tors) found d*io Hve, 


J lie phone test was cheeked correctly h*v megger and voltage 
tests on the insulators of all 9 pole;;, nr 100 per cent 
If might be added that in the above, (lie tests were made with 
a,n antennae length of the phone circuit not over fen fee! above flu 4 
ground, same having a sharp point which was lightlv driven 
info the pole butt. 11 the end oi the antennae is held up near 
the cross arm, all the poles on this line give the M lrv“ sound in 
the receiver. Each shell ol this tvpe of insula i or is of course 
carrying more voltage stress than‘the shells in other types of 
insulators used on the lines, where the remaining test* were con 
ducted. 


Tivsr No, 2 

Three 4-part 14-in. diameter insulators per pole, 
Location about 40 miles inland from sea coast 
17 poles selected at random. 
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Phone test clear Phone test clear Phone test bom- Phone test bom¬ 
bardment bardment 

Insulators found Insulators found Insulators found Insulators found 
0. K. by meg- defective by O. K. by meg- defective by meg¬ 
ger and volt- megger and volt- ger and volt- ger and voltage 

age test. age test. age test. test. 

0 poles 6 poles 5 poles 6 poles 

Total phone tests which were checked correctly by 

other tests. 6 = 35 per cent 

Total phone tests which were not checked correctly 

by other tests. 11 =65 per cent 

Test No. 3 

Three 4-part 14-in. diameter insulators per pole. 


Location about 20 miles inland from San Francisco Bay. 

25 poles selected at random. 

Phone test clear Phone test clear Phone test bom- Phone test bom¬ 
bardment bardment 

Insulators found One or more shells All insulators tes- One or more shells 


0. K. by meg- of one or more ted O. K. by of one or more 

ger and volt- insulators megger and insulators found j 

age test found defective voltage tests. defective by meg- j 

by megger or ger or voltage j 

voltage test. tests. 1 

2 poles 0 poles 16 poles 7 poles I 

Total phone tests which were checked correctly by J 

other tests. 9 = 36 per cent I 

Total phone tests which were not checked correctly J 

by other tests. 16 = 64 per cent | 

Test No. 4 


Six 4-part 14-in. diameter insulators per pole. (Twin three- 
phase circuits on a single-pole line, with the two circuits 
solidly connected in parallel at both ends.) 

Location about 20 miles inland north of San Francisco bay. 
209 poles tested; consisting of two pieces of line about 8 miles 


apart and of 70 and 139 poles respectively. 

Phone test clear Phone test clear Phone test bom- Phone test bom¬ 
bardment bardment 

All shells of all One or more shells All shells of all One or more shells 
insulators of one or more insulators of one or more 

found O. K. by insulators found O. K. by insulators found 

megger and found defective megger and defective by 

voltage test. by megger and voltage test. megger and volt- 

voltage test. age tests. 

48 poles 50 poles 46 poles 65 poles 

Total phone tests checked by other tests. 113 = 54 per cent 

Total phone tests not checked by other tests. 96 = 46 per cent 
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Test No. 5 

Three 4-part 16-in. diameter insulators per pole. 

Location about 3 miles inland from San Francisco bay. 

81 poles tested, all in a single continuous piece of line. 

Phone test O. K. Phone test 0. K. Phone test bom- Phone test bom- 


Insulators 

Insulators 

bardment 

Insulators 

bardment 

Insulators 

0. K. 

Some shell defec- 

0. K. 

Some shell defec- 

9 poles 

tive on one or 
more insula¬ 
tors. 

S poles 

12 poles 

tive on one or 
more insulators. 

52 poles 

Total poles on which phone test was 
other tests. 

checked by 

61 = 76 per cent 

Total poles on 
other tests.. 

which phone test was not checked by 

20 = 24 per cent 


The results show that a number of defective insulators can 
be detected and removed as a result of the phone test but at 
the great expense of taking down many times the number of 
sound insulators from the poles showing defective in order to 
get the few bad ones. Again, the expense of taking down the 
insulators from poles showing defective, only to find that no bad 
ones exist. And lastly perhaps the most unfavorable feature— 
trial tests demonstrate a large percentage of defective insula¬ 
tors are missed altogether in the field survey. While the prob¬ 
ability of future line trouble is no doubt decreased in direct 
proportion to the number of defective insulators removed, it was 
this last feature which led to the abandonment of the telephone 
method for the trial of other schemes which it is hoped will 
show more perfect scores in the results obtained. 

Current audible as a clear musical tone over good insulators 
is the same as that obtained by antennae effect in the vicinity 
of the circuit and is due to harmonics, since the fundamental at 
60 cycles is a very low pitch tone too low to be at all noticeable 
in the telephone receivers. In a system with a grounded neutral 
the principal harmonic is usually the third and in a delta system 
the fifth or seventh. 

We agree that brush discharge is the cause of the scratching 
or spitting noises heard as superimposed on the '‘clear” hum. 
Brush discharge is not necessarily due to a cracked shell or a 
shell of low megohm resistance. If the design of the insulator 
is such that the air is overstressed at any point, a brush discharge 
will be formed even though the insulator is perfectly good. A 
certain type of insulator with which we have experimented, all 
showed “bad” on the line but were found “good” when removed 
and tested. 

We do not think that the neutral of an ungrounded delta 
system of any size and voltage shifts sufficiently to affect the 
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voltage over the insulator on any one phase unless an actual 
ground has taken place. The displacement of the neutral can 
only be caused by the flow of a very considerable current to 
earth from one phase. The current which must flow to ground 
from one phase of a delta system to shift the neutral to that 
phase is equal to about 1.5 times the normal charging current. 
This current to ground would be about 18 times 1.5 or 27 am¬ 
peres on a 60-kv. system with 100 miles of line. Certainly no 
current which would leak over one or several insulators would 
shift the neutral enough to affect the voltage over the insulators 
on that phase. 

We suspect that the air in the vicinity of the second (short) 
shell of the insulator would become overstressed if the top was 
defective and frequently overstressed if the third or center was 
defective. This particular type of insulator appears to be one 
which lends itself very well to the application of the method of 
testing described. It should not be inferred that the method 
will be equally successful with other types of insulators or 
under the conditions existing on other systems. 

E. E. F. Creighton: An experimental and theoretical study was 
made of the telephone method of testing insulators in an en¬ 
deavor to bring out definite information on the factors involved 



and to determine the limitation of its successful use. The ex¬ 
perimental work may be divided into two categories: namely, 
first, tests with gaps and resistance; and second, tests on defec¬ 
tive insulators. 

The apparatus for the experimental work (Fig. 1) consisted 
of a sine-wave alternator with a smooth core; a 50-kv. step-up 
transformer, three good suspension disks and seven defective 
pin-type insulators, a small sphere gap (2.5 cm. diameter), a 
water resistance tube giving a resistance of 60 megohms, tele¬ 
phone receivers (one of 5-ohms resistance and one of 70-ohms 
resistance), and a resistance box for shunting these telephones. 
The studies made can be designated under five categories: 

1st, determine the point of brush discharge in the insulator 
when there is neither series resistance nor series gap in the cir- 
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cuit; 2nd, determine the effect of series resistance in diminishing 
the sound in the telephone receiver when there is no gap in series; 
3rd, determine the effect in the receiver of introducing a con¬ 
tinuously increasing series gap when there is series resistance in 
the circuit, and 4th, the same with no series n -isiamv in ihe 
circuit; 5th, determine how much shunting resistance in parallel 
with the telephone receiver becomes undesirable. 


Test With Good Insci.atcjks in* Skimi 

No attempt will be made to present the tests, in detail but 
rather to give the deductions made from these tests-, which will 
be designated as A , B % (\ D % and E. 

Conclusion A. When there is no gap in series with the in¬ 
sulator and the charging current of a single su pen .inn disk 
insulator is carried through the telephone a pure sine wave gives 
a low, musical note. With a difference in sensibility of* the 
telephone receiver and difference in attention the tIt) evele ante 
becomes audible for different, values of current, 1 n a noise room 

with a 70-ohm receiver in series with a single HI in suspen« 
sion disk the sound becomes audible at 20 kv. applied, Since 
the capacitance of a single disk is about 31 timer; 10 } - farad, 
its reactance will be 85 megohms, and the current in t be receiver 
23(5 micro-amperes. 

When the resistance of 08 rnegnluns was placed j?j merit's with 
the insulator there was an appreciable decrease in the sound, 
due to the decrease in current. Since the react a nee and resis¬ 
tance combine at right, angles, Hie total resistance in the circuit 
was 110 megohms which allowed the passage of 182 micro- 
amperes (77 per cent of the previous value). The musical note 
was pure to start off with and went through no changes in t itiibre 
by the introduction of the resistance, 


inis leads to the conclusion that porous insulators which have 
absorbed moisture and have a measurable resistance in megohms 
or lower will give no indication in the telephone of (heir defVe- 
tiveness. The same conclusion applies if the insulator is cracked 
and filled with moisture which makes a moisture contact with 
the cement. If the contact between the cement and the crack 
is made by means of a small spark, then the conditions are 
different and a discussion will follow under a later paragraph, 
Conclusion B. By gradually raising the voltage on the sus- 
pension disk from 20 kv. the growth of the brush discharge m 
the insulator can be heard in the telephone. The brush dis¬ 
charge is also audible directly from the insulator. At 50 kv 
,5? ^considerable roughness in the musical note which can be 
attributed to the brush discharge from the various points on the 
surface of the Portland cement in the head of the insulator. 
Unee farm liar with this sound of the uniformly distributed brush 
discharge it can be distinguished from the other sounds which 

imr d rf Cr 5 - )Ct ‘W’ Tlns sound is somewhat diminished bv 
tht;introduction of 08 megohms m series with the suspension 
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Conclusion C. If the resistance is left in series and the voltage 
is maintained constant, say at 50 kv. and the sphere gap is 
gradually opened, a new sound of rather high pitch but not a 
musical note takes place. As the gap is gradually opened to 
0.02 in. the pitch gradually decreases and the intensity of 
sound increases. Beyond this gap length the sound takes on 
gradually a different note. The sounds are full of different 
noises which gradually grow and fade in a way which baffles 
description in words. At small gaps there is a hissing noise like 
the escape of steam. As the gap increases there is superposed a 
disagreeable muscial note of decreasing pitch. Then there ap¬ 
pears a rumble like the sound given off from the rails by a rapidly 
moving express train. This gradually passes into a disagree¬ 
able scratchy sound and at the larger gaps ending up with a 
distinct rattling sound as the sparks become less and less fre¬ 
quent per second. From the smallest gap to the largest gap the 
intensity of the noise, irrespective of its character, gradually 
increases, so long as the series resistance is left in place. The 
difference between the sound given out by the series spark and 
the sine wave current without series spark may be described as 
the difference between a noise and a musical note. It is just 
as distinct as the difference between multiple strokes on a bell 
and multiple strokes on the bottom of a dish-pan. 

We may conclude from this that any spark in an insulator 
with the resistance of a wooden pole in series will cause a peculiar 
sound in the telephone receiver, the nature of the sound depend¬ 
ing on the length of the spark in the insulator. If a single skirt 
of a pin-type insulator is cracked and the charging current is 
sparking into this crack, the sound will be distinctly heard on 
the telephone and it will have a note that can be distinguished 
from both the musical note and the evenly distributed brush 
discharges. The telephone receiver then is fitted to detect this 
kind of a fault in an insulator but the voltage must be such as 
to cause the spark. A spark may not necessarily be due to a 
defective porcelain and a cracked porcelain may be so full of 
moisture as not to spark. 

Conclusion D If the series resistance is entirely eliminated 
and the charging current of the insulator is taken through the 
telephone with a series gap gradually increased, a result will be 
obtained quite contrary to the ones just described. When the 
resistance is not in series and with the tiniest spark playing,. a 
very high pitch is obtained which is something more than a noise 
and may be described as a rather disagreeable musical note ; For 
small gaps the sounds are somewhat similar to those with re¬ 
sistance in series. As the gap opens the pitch decreases and 
the noise becomes very scratchy beyond 0.02 in. Beyond 
this gap also, the noise begins to decrease in intensity until the 
maximum spark gap, about 0.35 in. is reached . when the 
sound has very greatly decreased although it is still audible. 
It has very little resemblance to the sound given by the same 
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spark length when the resistance is in series. It should be 
noted that the sound decreases rather than increases with the 
gap length after the first O.Olin. or 0.02 in. is passed. The 
high pitched noises at small gap lengths are due, partially 
at" least, to many successive sparks jumping the gap for every 
cycle of the generator wave. Larger gaps require more voltage 
built up before the spark takes place and therefore there are a less 
number per cycle. 

If this method then is applied to an insulator on a metal 
tower, quite different intensities of sound will be obtained from 
those on a wooden pole line. 

It seems desirable to endeavor to point out the cause of the 
difference in the sound in the telephone receiver when the series 
resistance is used and when not. With a high resistance in 
series the condenser discharge from the insulator capacitance is 
so thoroughly damped that it passes through the telephone as 
a single impulse and we get the effect on the iron disk of a single 
blow on the bottom of a dish-pan. When there is no series re¬ 
sistance the discharge of this condenser is damped comparatively 
little and as a result the iron disk of the telephone will re¬ 
ceive a blow first in one direction and then in the other 
direction as the logarithmic wave dies out. This frequency is so 
high that the inertia of the disk will not allow it to move in 
synchronism with the oscillation. Therefore each half-cycle of 
the oscillation counteracts the previous one, leaving the disk 
almost stationary. As a result there is a very little sound given 
out. 

Conclusion E. It is found that when the resistance in parallel 
with the telephone has a value five times the resistance of the 
telephone there is an appreciable diminution in the sound. As 
the shunting resistance increases the sound gradually increases 
and above 20 to 50 times the resistance of the telephone, the 
sound in the telephone has approximately its full value. 

Tests With Defective Pin-Type Insulators 

These tests were made on seven defective insulators furnished 
the writer by Mr. P. M. Downing from the Pacific Gas & Elec¬ 
tric Company’s lines last fall. To avoid prejudicial information 
the tests with the telephone were carried out without any 
regard to the defects of the insulators and subsequently the in¬ 
sulators were tested up with the megger on each separate skirt 
and the defective ones listed. The data were then rearranged 
for the convenience of the reader, placing the insulators in the 
order of their defectiveness, the least defective being placed 
first. 

These insulators were used on 60-kv. circuit and their Y volt¬ 
age would therefore be about 35 kv. The record given here is 
for an application of 43 kv. which is 23 per cent above the Y 
voltage. The reasons for this choice were several-fold. In the 
first place the laboratory was noisier than the usual location of 
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a transmission pole. Second, it was desired to make the labora¬ 
tory test a little more severe than the usual conditions of the 
line to make up for high-voltage surges which would naturally 
occur on the line, and third, an endeavor to make the test volt¬ 
age a little more severe than could be found in practise with 
the idea of determining the best results which might be obtained 
in actual service. No doubt with a more sensitive telephone 
receiver more noise could have been obtained but it is doubtful 
if the greater intensity of noise in the telephone receiver would 
have given any distinguishing effect. This conclusion is drawn 
from the fact that perfect insulators of the suspension type gave 
more noise by internal brush discharge than the defective in¬ 
sulators of the pin type. 

The first test consisted in connecting up the pin to one terminal 
of the insulator and allowing the other connection to hang in 
the air parallel to the insulator about 8 in. away. A very 
considerable corona could be heard directly on this wire but no 
appreciable sounds could be detected in the telephone receiver. 
This shows that any noise obtained does not come from the dis¬ 
tant points of the loads but mixst come from those more directly 
in contact with the porcelain. 

Tests on Insulator No. 1 . This insulator originally measured 
less than 10 megohms on skirts 3 and 4, counting the skirt next 
to the line as No. 1. However, it had dried out at the time the 
telephone test was made and all four skirts measured infinity. 
The voltage was raised on this insulator up to 50 kv. without 
giving any distinguishing sound in the telephone which would 
indicate that it was defective. 

Tests on Insulator No. 2. The second skirt of this insulator 
measured 2000 megohms and the other three skirts infinity. 
This insulator also up to 50 kv. applied gave no distinguishing 
sound to indicate its defectiveness. 

Tests on Insulator No. 3. This insulator originally meggered 
less than 10 megohms on skirts 2 and 3 but by drying out it 
measured 2000 megohms on skirt 2 and infinity on skirt 3, and 
subsequent to the last test, skirt 4 developed defectiveness and 
had a resistance of 10 megohms. As it stands at the present 
time then, skirt 4 measured 10 megohms and skirt 2, 2000 meg¬ 
ohms. At 43 kv., 23 per cent above Y voltage, there was no 
audible sound to indicate defectiveness. However, at 50 kv. 
a distinct brush discharge could be heard. This sound of the 
brush discharge is sufficiently different from the spark of the 
gap in series to be distinguished but not described. The defect 
in this insulator could not be told by our telephone tests. 

Tests on Insulator No. 4. This insulator was slightly worse 
than the previous one in that skirt 2 measured less than 10 meg¬ 
ohms—how much less is not known since the megger needle 
went to its zero value. Skirt 4 gave 2000 megohms. With 68 
megohms in series to represent the resistance of a transmission 
pole no distinguishing sound of fault could be heard in the tele- 
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phone either at 43 kv. or at 50 kv\ When th* * ru r» * ; bit * e 
was cut out there was a sound such as a slight, d* ?nbti!i d hut !i 
discharge in an insulator would give. At 5H k\ the, ■mind m 
brush discharge was intensified but there wen no s? Ammo<u m!' 
sparks taking place internally in the insulator, ^ I? ■ h^nld be 
noted that series resistance decreased the sound **Mh» o 3 p! • me 
and is just the contrary to the effect obtained u ill a :»m * nr 
gap where the spark could take place in enuermreUed form 
Attention is called to this fact to show the variou mind that 
can be given out under the various ermdifiorn The »<prruo<i 
must learn these sounds that correspond tn the duhavu? n*»t 
ditions by actual use. This experience ha a bearing Jem 
near to the insulator the lineman must Ire in order obtain 
the desired degree of intensity, Again Ids per.Mud iudgmrnt 
must be depended upon. 

Tests on Insulator No. 5. This insulator orirmuSh ?m% , < n-d 
less than 10 megohms on both the 3rd and 4th • km I b «wrver, 
at the time of test the third skirt had risen in 30 mrg*4un\ 
With a series resistance of tiH megohms and the putrnti.d at 13 
kv. there was no distinguishing sound of defect ivmrv, 

With the series resistance cut out there was quite a dr-iiml 
brush discharge audible at 43 kv. At 35 kv it ua i , po^mnm 
ately less, although it is very probable that the mmt- nj \ hr bnr.li 
discharge might he sufficient to throw this imadator under mi*. 
picion. 

( At 50 kv, applied an internal spark suddenly* took pla*. *• The 
difference in the sound was unmistakable. 


Tests on Insulator No. (h This insulator was '.hglit.lv mmr 
deteriorated than No, 5 in that both skirts 3 and I me.e.nrr 1.- 
than 10 megohms. The needle of the thmisimbvi'It lurggn 
went against its zero spot;. 

The same sound of brush discharge could be heard on the, 
insulator as on the previous one, At all kv* , however, oi$Jv the 
brush discharge was intensified without giving m\ %utmd ot 
internal spark. 


lests on Insulator No. 7, This insulator was the w»»t t »4 all, 
having the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th skirts all meggenng |hm J**\\ to rrad 
on the thousand-volt megger. On this insulator very little %otmd 
of brush discharge could he heard at 43 kv. when tin mv&ihuv, nf 
series resistance was used, Without the series reM*%tan» r, tmu 
ever, distinct sounds of brush discharge could lie heard at yob 
ages as low as 15 kv. At 43 kv, and no series re: Mum e there 
was not only a loud noise of the brush discharge but aho a 
superposed sound of higher pitch. Then* ran hr no doubt that 
by this method any operator with the slightest cxprrmm r * mild 
detect this insulator as faulty. 

General Conclusions. These data lead on.- t,. !!„• Ml.nvun* 
tentative conclusions regarding this met hod of i t *m ; 

1st. Ihe method apparently cannot give goo.i r«-Mi!t;i far 
porous insulators with cither air or water in the nun-:, allhoiu h 
such porcelain is defective. 1 
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2nd. Insulators with three petticoats out of four defective 
showed up with great intensity. Insulators with two skirts out 
of four defective may apparently be distinguished in many cases 
provided series resistance is eliminated by making the telephone 
connection near the insulator pin. 

3rd. Considerable difficulty will be encountered using the 
method on a metal tower with the pins grounded. A low re¬ 
sistance telephone will then be desirable and possibly a ground 
connection separate from the tower legs. 

4th. Certain conditions on the line will make the method 
more favorable there than in the laboratory tests, such as quiet 
surroundings and more high-voltage surges. On the other 
hand, certain disadvantages may be encountered in the presence 
of the higher harmonics of the generator, especially the 11th, 
13th, 17th and 19th harmonics which correspond to 12 teeth 
per pair of poles and 18 teeth per pair of poles. These harmonics 
will be more or less magnified by the capacitance of the line, 
depending upon how much the circuit is loaded. Such har¬ 
monics will give a different timbre to the sound in the telephone. 

5th. The laboratory tests would indicate that roughness in 
the surface of the Portland cement, such as might be caused by 
the presence of an air bubble on the surface of the porcelain at 
the time the cement was set, might cause local brush discharge 
indistinguishable from the noise produced by a defective porce¬ 
lain. Such a local spark can be easily reproduced experiment¬ 
ally by twisting a wire around the metal pin of a suspension in¬ 
sulator and extending it out a fraction of an inch, leaving the 
point not quite in contact with the porcelain. 

6th. With all that has been said regarding the possible in¬ 
accuracies of this method, it still remains as a very cheap and 
simple method of detecting pin-type insulators which are in an 
advanced stage of deterioration. 
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THE HIGH-VOLTAGE POTENTIOMETER 


BY HARRIS J. RYAN 


Abstract of Paper 

The author describes a high-voltage potentiometer which may 
be made at reasonable expense consisting of a water resistance 
potential distributor and a sparking probe potential difference 
detector. The water resistance consists of a column of water mov¬ 
ing slowly through an ample length of garden hose, and tapping 
in points through which to connect the probe are provided by 
breaking the hose at regular intervals and connecting it with any 
of the plain metal connectors found on the market as “hose 
menders.” The results of an integrity trial are charted in 
Fig. 2. The device is intended for investigations in which the 
results are not required to be known within 2 or 3 per cent of 
their actual value. 

T HE potentimoter method for the determination of altering 
potentials or for the measurement of alternating-voltage 
.duties requires: 1. A distributor of alternating potential, 
identical in phase and wave form with the alternating potential 
to be determined. 2. A satisfactory potential difference de¬ 
tector to determine when the known potential from the dis¬ 
tributor matches the unknown potential to be measured. For 
a high-voltage potentiometer at reasonable expense the following 
types are feasible: 

A source of synchronous variable voltage that matches the 
voltage to be measured in phase and wave form; requires a 
phase-shifting transformer and an induction regulator or a suit¬ 
able multiple-tap transformer. 

A condenser connected to the high-voltage source having a 
variable potential feature as follows: A fluid dielectric and a 
potential tapping plate electrode that may be moved to any 
position between the main electrodes of the condenser, or a 
series of electrode potential plates mounted in the dielectric 
between the main electrodes at uniform intervals. 

A chain of equal water resistances connected across the same 
high-voltage source as the test specimen from which any re¬ 
quired potential may be tapped. 
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There are two types of detector available: 

The sparking probe. 

The Bennet small current oscillograph.* 

In the sparking probe detector advantage is taken of the 
fact that a spark occurs at a pointed electrode when used to 
connect two condensers charged to different potentials. This 
is true even when the capacitances and differences of potentials 
are small. In the Bennet detector an oscillograph with suitable 
auxiliary equipment is used to observe the charging current 
taken by the insulator system under observation, and to note 
when the potential applied to a conductor is such that it may be 
brought in contact with a metal part of the insulator system 
without disturbing the normal value of such charging current. 

The author has had experience in the development and use 
of these several potential distributors and the sparking probe 
detector. He has had no experience with the Bennet detector, 
though he is convinced, from his own experience, that .such 
detector will yield reliable results. Of the several expedients 
specified it has been found that the water resistance distributor 
and the probe detector constitute a convenient and reliable high- 
voltage potentiometer that may be constructed of common 
materials with ordinarily skilled labor at small cost. A column 
of water moving slowly through an ample length of garden hose 
constitutes the resistance. The length of hose required for a 
given over-all voltage may vary considerably. The author has 
used one foot (30.4 cm.) of hose per one thousand maximum range 
effective volts . Tapping-in points from which to connect the 
cable leading to the probe are provided by breaking the hose 
at regular intervals and connecting it with any of the plain 
metal connectors found on the market as “hose menders”. The 
illustration in Fig. 1 was taken from a photograph of one of 
these water column potential distributors. The hose is of the 
common three-quarter-inch (1.9 cm.) variety, 75 ft. (22.8 m.) 
long, in 50 sections of 18 in. (45.6 cm.) each. It is formed into 
a cylindrical helix of twelve and one half turns on a diameter so 
as to use four sections per turn and so as to make corresponding 
metal connectors line up in four columns on the surface of the 
helix-cylinder. The turns are spaced, insulated and held to¬ 
gether by strain insulators and light galvanized steel strands 

* Distributing Potential over a String of Insulators. By J. L. Brenne- 
man and Harold M. Crothers. Electrical World , Vol. 64, Dec. 5, 1914. 
p. 1095. 
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Fig. 1—High voltage Potentiometer [ryan! 
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located at the metal connectors. The hose starts at the bottom 
from one branch of a supporting cross formed of three-quarter- in. 
(1.9 cm.) galvanized iron pipe and a five-way fence-pipe fitting. 
It ends at the top in a branch of a duplicate pipe structure. 
The bottom end is attached to the water supply and grounded 
if this water connection is made through rubber or other non¬ 
conducting hose. The branch of the top cross is connected to 
one of the high-voltage source terminals and extended hori¬ 
zontally to a convenient distance, five ft. (1.5 m.), and ter¬ 
minated downward in a common sprinkler nozzle. The open¬ 
ings in the nozzle are large and numerous enough to permit 
ample exit of water without pressure. The water then falls 
away in drops, thus breaking the circuit that would otherwise 
be formed in parallel with the distributor circuit. 

One of the four columns formed by the strain insulators is 
selected for mounting the tapping-in terminals of the conductors 
that lead through the interior of the helix to their corresponding 
.metal hose connectors. These tap conductors are made of 
No. 10, B. &'S. gage galvanized steel wire. To make probe 
connecting terminals at the outer ends of these tapping wires, 
such ends are formed into nearly complete rings finished with 
eyes and clamped with small bolts in proper order around the 
strain insulators. In an over-all sense this construction is stra¬ 
tegic against corona formation. 

Ordinarily 75 kilovolts will set up 50 milliamperes through 
this distributor. The amount of the current naturally depends 
upon the temperature of and the impurities in the water. Obvi¬ 
ously variation in the value of the current through the dis¬ 
tributor does not affect the integrity of the potentiometer results. 
It is only necessary in connection herewith that the current 
shall always be large compared with the charging current that 
passes from the probe cable to surrounding objects. The length 
of the cable used with this distributor is ten ft. (three m.) Its 
capacitance to earth does not exceed 0.000025 microfarads and 
the charging current liberated from it at 75 kilovolts to earth 
is, therefore, not more than seven-tenths of a milliampere. 

The development and study of these various forms of high- 
voltage potentiometer was begun in March, 1912. Many 
integrity trials of them have been made. Some of the results 
thus obtained have been published.* The water resistance 

* High-Voltage Potentiometers Jour . Electricity , Power , and Gas , 
Vol. 34, April 10, 1915. 
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distributor was developed during the present year and after the 
author was told by Mr. Faccioli that a resistance distributor 
had been found to give excellent results. Experience with the 
transformer and condenser types of distributor showed that 
the water resistance distributor must yield reliable results, con¬ 
sequently only one integrity trial of it has been made, and that 
with no particular care. In this trial the potentials of a light 
chain were determined when suspended in the electric field 
formed between two parallel lengths of pipe by 140 kilovolts. 
The chain was mounted at various distances from one of the 
conductors and its corresponding potentials were determined 
by the potentiometer and calculated from the known dimensions. 
The results are charted in Fig. 2. No great accuracy is claimed 



for the outfit. It ^intended only for those studies in which the 
results are not required to be known within two or three per 
cent of their actual values.* 


The potentiometer may be used to determine the potential 
of any outline or surface of an insulation system whereat or 
w T here-on a metal wire or sheet may be mounted and to which 
the potential probe can be applied. Such wire or sheet is 
called the insulator potential electrode. In general the capaci¬ 
tance of the insulator potential electrode is relatively small. 
The effect of the presence of th e probe will, therefore, be such 

*It should be noted that the results of the integrity trial charted in 
lg. 2 embrace two classes of errors, only one of which is chargeable to 
the potentiometer, while structural deformities and defects in chain 
location measurements are responsible for the other 
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as to alter the potential of the electrode somewhat. The only 
result thereof is to widen the zone of potential through which 
the detector indicates an equally good balance. This effect 
occurs alike above and below the true potential of the insulator 
electrode and is eliminated by reading at the middle of the 
potential balance zone. The true balance must often fall be¬ 
tween the potential taps as actually provided in the distributor. 
This is an additional cause that generally prevents a tap being 
found at which absolutely no probing spark is discernable in 
full darkness. For example in securing the results charted in 
Fig. 2 when the center of the chain was located seven in. (2.1 m.) 
from the surface of one of the high-voltage conductors a faint 
but definite spark occurred between the probe point and chain 
at the 22 per cent tap and again at the 25 per cent tap; 23.5 per 
cent of the line voltage was, therefore, given as the reading for 
the potential of the chain in this position. When the probe 
point was applied to the chain carrying potential tapped at 23 
and 24 per cent of the line voltage, barely 
discernable sparks passed; they did not 
differ in recognizable degree showing that 
the true balance occurred midw r ay between 
them. 

It is not thought necessary to discuss 
matters of this sort further. It is believed 
that anyone whose general training and experience have prepared 
them to take up work of the present character will have no 
difficulty in learning quickly from their own perceptions and 
efforts the correct procedure for this sort of potentiometer. 
Obviously two persons must work together to apply it. One 
handles the probe and the other handles the probe cable from 
tap to tap in the distributor until a potential balance is 
found. The probe and tap ends of the probe cable are each 
handled at the end of a suitable stick of clear quality 
wood, such as redwood, white pine or poplar, impregnated with 
paraffin as a precaution against the absorption of water. In 
work upon such insulation systems as a suspension type insulator 
the person or the operator should be as distant as possible and 
permit of the proper handling of the probe in order that the 
electric field about the insulator and therefore the voltage duties 
of its parts will not be disturbed. It is thought unnecessary to 
point out the many expedients that may be employed in locating 
and mounting insulator potential electrodes so as to explore the 
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intensity of the electric fields in the air, oil or within the solid 
dielectrics of any system of insulation. These will promptly 
suggest themselves to anyone likely to have work of this sort 
on his hands to do. 

In Fig. 3 the cross section of a pin-tyge insulator is given 
showing the location of wire hoops to constitute insulator poten¬ 
tial electrodes for the purpose of determining the voltage duty 
of the air about the insulator, over its surfaces and through its 
solid sections. It is obvious that these wire hoops must be 
located in equipotential surfaces. Their presence does not dis¬ 
turb the electric field nor the voltage duties of the insulator 
parts and of the surrounding air. 
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AN ARTIFICIAL TRANSMISSION LINE WITH 
ADJUSTABLE LINE CONSTANTS 


BY C. EDWARD MAGNUSSON AND S. R. BURBANK 


Abstract of Paper 

A description is given of an artificial transmission line which 
can be readily adjusted to represent 200 miles (321.86 km.) of 
commercial transmission lines of any spacing up to a maximum of 
120 m. (3 m.) and any size wire up to i/0 copper. It can also 
be made to correspond to aerial or cable telephone lines and to 
power cables.. The use of this type of line in laboratory courses 
on transmission line phenomena is illustrated by a number of 
experiments. It is shown that quantitative data, 
sufficiently accurate for instructional purposes, may be obtained 
by using portable voltmeters and ammeters and by the oscillo¬ 
graph. 

| *HAT artificial transmission lines can be used to advantage 
A in investigations on transmission line phenomena is well 
known. It has been proved by extended research* that actual 
transmission line phenomena can be accurately reproduced in 
laboratory structures and that the theoretical equations cor¬ 
rectly express the quantitative relations between the line con¬ 
stants, voltages, currents, time and space phase angles and other 
factors that enter in the general transmission line problem. 
Artificial transmission lines have, however, been used only to 
a very limited extent either as laboratory apparatus for experi¬ 
mental work by students in power transmission courses, or by 
engineers when investigating industrial transmission systems. 
Very few engineering colleges have any facilities for laboratory 
work on transmission lines. The instruction is given by lectures, 
text-book recitations and class-room problems, without the aid 
of quantitative laboratory experiments. As a consequence com¬ 
paratively few students gain a clear insight into transmission 
line phenomena, and although they may be able to develop the 
standard equations they fail to comprehend the physical phe¬ 
nomena involved or to understand what actually takes place in 
the transmission system. That quantitative laboratory experi- 
*See Bibliography on page 1257. 
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ments would be as desirable in the study of transmission lines 
as the customary experimental work in courses on alternators, 
motors or telephones, is admitted. The difference in practise 
has been due chiefly to a lack of suitable apparatus for giving 
laboratory instruction on transmission lines. 


The purpose of this paper is to describe the design and con¬ 
struction of an artificial transmission line adapted to the re¬ 
quirements of laboratory apparatus for undergraduate instruc¬ 
tional experiments as well as for research, and to report a few 


typical experiments. The line 
has been in successful operation 
for the past three years in 
the Electrical Engineering Lab¬ 
oratories of the University of 
Washington. It consists of 
twenty units connected in series 
as shown in Fig. 1. Each unit, 
Fig. 2, is complete in itself and 
represents approximately ten 
miles of a pow r er transmission 
line. The line can readily be 
adjusted, within wide limits, to 
any spacing or size of wire, or 
converted into a standard tele¬ 
phone line. The waring dia¬ 
gram for the units is shown in 
Fig. 3 and for the complete line 
of twenty units in Fig. 4. The 
apparatus represents one line 
to neutral and can therefor be 
used in experiments on either 
single-phase or polyphase sys¬ 
tems. The diagram show r s that 



Terminals 


Fig. 3—Wiring Diagram of 
Each Unit 


the line is of the “ lumpy ” type, similar to the artificial line at 
Harvard University,* with the condensers connected at the middle 
point of the inductance in each unit. While lines with unifor ml y 
distributedf inductance, condensance and resistance comply 
strictly with actual transmission line conditions the first cost and 


maintenance are much greater than for the “lumpy” type. More- 
over the latter type can be made adjustable so as to represent 

*See bibliography Numbers 5, 6, 7, and 8, ”” 

fSee Bibliography Numbers 2 and 3. 
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lines of almost any size of wire and for different spacings. The 
spark gap on each unit can be adjusted so as to provide pro¬ 
tection to the condensers against excessive voltages that may 
develop under resonance conditions. The*ten-mile unit was 
selected as a sufficiently close approximation to the uniformly 
distributed line constants of industrial transmission lines for 
frequencies up to 800 cycles per second. 

Both for instructional and research purposes it is desirable 
to have an apparatus that can be adjusted so as to represent 
lines differing, not merely in length, but also in size and spacing 
of the conductors. This line is so designed that it can readily 
be adjusted so as to correspond- to a line of any spacing up to 
120 in. (305 cm.) and for any size of wire up to No. 4/0 hard- 
drawn copper. By the insertion of a 50-ohm non-inductive 
resistance between the units it is converted into a telephone 
line of practically standard specifications. 
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Fig. 4—Wiring Diagram of Complete Line 


To comply with the above requirements the line constants 
must be adjustable within the following limits: 

Resistance, minimum value = 2.59 ohms. 

Inductance, maximum value = 0.021 henry; 

Condensance,. = from 0.1 to 1.0 microfarad 

Resistance. The resistance of the inductance coils must not 
exceed minimum resistance in the unit, each of the four coils 
must be equal to or less than 2.59 4- 4 = 0.65 ohm. Selecting 
No. 14 A. W. G., d. c. c., copper, the length of wire in each coil 
must not exceed 257 ft. (78.3 m.). The coils as constructed* 
have 250 ft. each, thus allowing for the resistance of the connect¬ 
ing wires and for a slight adjustment when the line represents 
No. 4/0 copper wire. For lines with smaller sized conductors 
the additional resistance .is obtained by moving the short-cir¬ 
cuiting clamp on the loop of u Advance’ ’ resistance wire. 
Fig's. 2 and 3. 

*Bibliography No. 11. 
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Inductance. The inductance is obtained from four short air- 
core solenoids arranged in a square. For a given length of wire 
the inductance depends on the dimensions of the coil. The re¬ 
quired dimensions were obtained by means of Brooks Formulaf. 
The final dimensions of the coils as constructed are: 

Mean radius.2.20 inches (5.59 cm.) 

Length of coil.2.15 “ (5.47 cm.) 

Thickness of winding.0.60 “ (1.52 cm.) 

Length of wire.250. feet (76.3 m.) 

Number of turns (eight layers of twenty-seven turns each).216. 

The mutual inductance is very nearly 8 per cent of the self¬ 
inductance for each unit. With the coils in position the measured 
value corresponds to the amount required. 

The inductance m each unit can be varied by turning the right 
hand coil and by using the taps on the lower coil. Any induct- 


TABLE I. 


Unit No. 15, 


Position of 
movable 

Coils in Series j 

coil 

4 

3* 

3§ 

3* 

3 

2 

0° 

45° 

0.0214 

0.0209 

0.0193 

0.0186 

0.0176 

0.0167 

0.0161 

0.0156 

0.0154 

0.0098 

90° 

0.0199 

0.0178 

0.0160 

0.0149 



135° 

0.0188 

0.0171 

0.0158 

0.0145 



180° 

0.0185 

0.0168 

0.0152 

0.0142 




ance up to the maximum value can be obtained by mahing the 
proper adjustments. All the units have been calibrated showing 
the inductance for five positions of the movable coil and for 
four taps on the lower coil as illustrated in Table 1. 

The average maximum inductance for the whole line is 0.0213 
henry for each unit. The measured inductance for the several 
units varies from 0.021 to 0.022 except for unit No 2 which is 
0.0197 henry. 

Condensance. The line condensance is obtained from 200 
standard telephone condensers, type No. 21-AA, guaranteed 
to stand 1000 volts. Each unit has ten condensers connected 
m series with taps brought out at the terminals of the 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th condenser. Each unit has been calibrated 
and the results tabulated as ill ustrated by Table 2. 

tUniversity of Illinois, Bulletin No. 53. 
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A spark-gap was connected across the condensers as a pro¬ 
tection against voltages in excess of the rated value of 1000 volts 
per condenser. Under resonance conditions this protection is 
necessary. 

Cost. The cost per unit was approximately $24.00, or a total 
of $480.00 for the complete line of twenty units. 

Instruments. For accurate measurements an a-c. potentio- 


TABLE II. 
Unit No. 15. 


Number of condensers in series. 


5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

Microfarads 

0.182 

0.151 

0.131 

0.114 0.102 

0.092 


meter is necessary and an instrument like the Drysdale-Tinsley 
alternating and continuous current potentiometer gives excellent 
results. Unfortunately the potentiometer is expensive and re¬ 
quires more skill in the operator than can be expected from 
ordinary students in power transmission courses. Quantitative 
values, sufficiently accurate for instructional purposes, may be 
obtained by means of ordinary portable voltmeters and ammeters, 



Fig. 5 —Wiring Diagram for Impulse Oscillograms in Figs. 6, 7, 8, 

9, 10, 11 

for numerous experiments, as may be seen by comparing the 
calculated and the observed values in several of the experiments 
described in this paper. The instruments used were Standard 
voltmeters, ammeters, speed indicators, and a three-element 
oscillograph. 

Great care must be exercised in keeping the frequency con¬ 
stant throughout each test. Slight changes in frequency will 
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cause considerable changes in the voltmeter and ammeter 
readings. 

Typical Experiments. The experimental data have been 
selected from student’s laboratory reports, and credit is due 
Mr. R. Rader for Figs. 6, 7 and 8; Messrs. G. S. Palmer and 
D. K. Chaudhuri for Figs. 13 to 18 and 20 to 27; and Messrs. 
S. R. Burbank and F. T. Yamada for Figs. 9 to 11 and 28 to 37. 

The circuit connections are shown in Figs. 5, 12 and 19 for 
each experiment. The oscillograms and the drawn curves are 
in a large measure self-explanatory. In all cases the size of wire 
was equivalent to No. 4/0 hard-drawn copper. The spacing was 
either 96 in. or 120 in. (2.4 or 3 m.) as noted below each figure. 
Experiments with other spacings and for other sizes of wire gave 
similar results. 

The experiments selected may be grouped into three divisions: 

2* Sudden impulses impressed on the line. 

2. Voltage and current readings along the line. Constant 
voltage at the generator end and constant frequency. 

3. Resonance. 

Group 1 

A direct-current generator was connected to the primary of 
a transformer and the line to the secondary. Between the gener¬ 
ator and the transformer was a drop switch, Fig. 5. Upon 
closing the switch a sudden impulse was impressed on the line 
from the secondary winding of the transformer. 

For Figs. 6, 7 and 8 the line constants were R = 51.7 ohms, 
L — 0.427 henry, C = 2.92 microfarads. The original voltage 
and current impulses with the reflections are shown for receiver 
end open in Fig. 6 and short-circuited in Fig. 7. No reflections 
appear in Fig. 8 when the receiver has a resistance equal to 

V _ ohms. 

C 

Calculating the length of the line from the line constants it 
should be equivalent to 208 miles (334.7 km.). Measuring the 
time taken for the impulse to be reflected from the receiver 
end as in Fig. 7, and assuming a velocity of 3 X 10 10 cm. per 
second, the equivalent length of line was 214 miles (334.4 km.). 

A number of trials gave a similar discrepancy of approximately 
3 per cent. In the fall of 1916 the condensers, a cheap grade, 
were replaced by Type 21-AA condensers. Measurements on 



PLATE LIX. 

A. I. E. E. 

VOL. XXXV, 1916 
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Fig. 6—Receiver End Open 

Spacing 120 in. — jE d = 98 v. — / D = 6.00 amp. 



[MAGNUSSON AND BURBANK] 

Fig. 7—Receiver End Short Circuited 

Spacing 120 in. — £ D = 100 v. — / D = 2.5 amp. 
















PLATE LX. 

A. I. E. E. 

VOL. XXXV, 1916 



[MAGNUSSON AND BURBANK] 

Fig. s—R eceiver End Closed Through > 

Spacing = 120 in. - £ D = 104 v. - J D = 2.3 amp. 


i Ohms 



[MAGNUSSON AND BURBANK] 

Fig. 9—Receiver End Open 

Spacing = 96 in. - E B = 110 v.- I D = 19.8 amp. 


























A. I. E. E. 

VOL. XXXV, 1916 
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Fig. 10—Receiver End Short Circuited 

Spacing = 96 in. — E D — 101 v. — / D = 20.0 amp. 



__ : 
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oscillograms taken after the new type of condensers were on the 
line, as in Figs. 9 and 10, checked more closely with the length 
calculated from the line constants. Thus for Figs. 9, 10 and 11 
the line was adjusted for a spacing of 96 in. (2.4 m.) The line 
constants were R = 52.9 ohms; L = 0.412 henry; C = 3.03 



Pig. 12 —Wiring Diagram for Line Characteristics, Figs. 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18 —and Resonance Curves Figs. 28 and 33 

microfarads. From the line constants the equivalent length of 
line was 208.5 miles (335.5 km.) From measurements on the 
oscillogram in Fig. 9 the equivalent length was 206.5 miles 
(332.3 km.) and from the oscillogram in Fig. 10, 208 miles 
(334.7 km.) A slight leakage in the first set of condensers prob¬ 
ably caused the retardation of the electromagnetic wave. After 



Fig. 13—Voltage and Current Characteristics 

three reflections in the open line, (Figs. 6 and 9) the transformer 
and the line oscillate together causing an oscillatory transient 
of lower frequency. 

Group 2 

The change in the magnitude of the voltage and current along 
the line is shown in Figs. 13 to 18, inclusive, for the line open and 
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for frequencies of 60, 100 and 120 cycles, respectively, in Figs. 

13, 15 and 17, and similarly for the line loaded so as to have 
generator and receiver voltages each equal to 500 volts, in Figs. 

14, 16 and 18. 
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LENGTH OF LINE IN MILES 

Fig. 14—Voltage and Current Characteristics 


Necessarily the shunting of the voltmeter across the line 
changed the conditions in each case and caused discrepancies 
in the curves as indicated by the difference between the drawn 
and broken lines. Extreme care had to be exercised in keeping 



Fig. 15—Voltage and Current Characteristics 

the frequency constant for each set of readings. A slight change 
in frequency will cause a considerable change in the receiver 
voltage with the line open. This is readily seen by comparing 
the receiver voltages for 60, 100 and 120 cycles in Figs. 13, 15 
and 17. 
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Group 3 

In obtaining the data on resonance, two single-phase alter¬ 
nators were used. Alternator A gave a voltage wave which 
appeared to be simple harmonic but on analysis was found to 



Pig. 16—Voltage and Current Characteristics 


have a small third harmonic, about one per cent, of the funda¬ 
mental. The shape of the voltage wave of alternator B is shown 
in Fig. 32, consisting of a fundamental combined with a 28.2 
per cent third harmonic and a 5.4 per cent fifth harmonic. The 



Fig. 17—Voltage and Current Characteristics 

frequency of alternator A was normally 137 cycles and for B, 
60 cycles. 

At first it was assumed that alternator A gave a simple sine 
wave. The first indications that the assumption was not true 
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were difficulties in securing consistent readings at all frequencies, 
particularly between 70 and 75 cycles. With the generator 
voltage of 1000 volts and the frequency about 72 cycles, the con¬ 
densers in unit No. 20, at the receiver end, were punctured. 
Upon investigation it was found that the third harmonic caused 
resonance in the line and that the receiver voltage was greatly 



Fig. 18— Voltage and Current Characteristics 

in excess of what w T ould be produced by the fundamental. To 
prevent a similar accident spark-gaps were placed in each unit 
as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 

To secure accurate readings on resonance values, an a-c. 
potentiometer is necessary, but the effect may be observed on 
ordinary oscillograms and to some extent measured by portable 
voltmeters. 



Fig. 19 —Wiring Diagram for Oscillograms in Figs. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 36, 37 

In Figs. 20 to 24, inclusive, are shown the oscillograms of the 
generator and receiver voltages and the charging current for 
60, 66, 72, 100 and 120 cycles using alternator A . The generator 
voltage is nearly a sine wave in all cases. The receiver voltage 
and the charging current show a third harmonic in Fig. 20; 
an increased distortion in Fig. 21 and a maximum third harmonic 
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Fig. 20 —Receiver End Open 

Spacing- = 120 in. - / = 60 ~ — L = 0.427 h. — C = 2.96 mf. - Eg =500 v. - E r = 558 v 

— / = 0.63 amp. 



[MAGNUSSON AND BURBANK] 

Fig. 21 —Receiver End Open 

Spacing = 120 in. — / = 66 ~ — L = 0.427h. - C = 2.96 mf. - Eg = 500 v. 













PLATE LX III. 

A. I. E. E. 

VOL. XXXV, 1916 
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Fig. 22 —Receiver End Open 


; ■ Fig. 23 —Receiver End Open 

Spacing 120 in. - / = 100- L = 0.427 h. - C = 2.96 mf. - Eg = 500 v. - E r 

655 v. - I = 1.06 amp. 


















PLATE LXIV. 

A. I. E. E. 

VOL. XXXV, 1916 
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Fig. 24—Receiver End Open 

Spacing 120 in. — / = 120 ~ — C — 2.96 mf. — L — 0.427 h. — Eg — 500 v. — E r — 
716 v. — I = 1.34 amp. 


lr 



[MAGNUSSON AND BURBANK] 

Fig. 25—Receiver End Loaded 

— 0.56 amp. — Spacing 120 in. — / = 60 ~ — C = 2.96 mf. — L = 0.427 h .—Eg — 500 v. 
— E r = 500 v. — I = 0.75 amp. 

















[MAGNUSSON AND BURBANK] 

Fig. 27—Receiver End Loaded 

Spacing 120 in. - / = 120- I r = 1.01 amp. ~ L — 0.427 h. - C = 2.96 mf. 

£q = 500 v. E r = 500 v. — / = 1.21 amp. 






















PLATE LXVI. 

A. I. E. E, 

VOL. XXXV, 1916 
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Fig. 29—Receiver End Open 

Spacing = 96 in. — / = 60 ~ — C ~ 303 mf. — L — 0.412 h. — Eg — 500 v. — E r 

— I = 0.70 amp. 


570 V. 



[MAGNUSSON AND BURBANK] 

Fig. 30—Receiver End Open 

Spacing = 96 in. -/ - 74 - - C = 3.03 mf. - L = 04.12 h Eg = 500 v. - 
Er =690 v. - / = 1.35 amp. 


















PLATE LXVII. 

A. I. E. E. 

VOL. XXXV, 1916 
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Fig. 31 —Receiver End Open 

Spacing 96 in. - / = 120-C = 3.03 mf. - L = 0.412 h. - Eg = 500 v. - E r = 750 v- 

— I = 1.49 amp. 



[MAGNUSSON AND BURBANK] 

Fig. 34 —Receiver End Open 

Spacing =96 in. - / =25- L = 0.412 h. - C = 3.03 mf. - E g = 2.50 v. - 

E r = 260 v. - I - 0.20 amp. 








PLATE LXVIIL 
A. I. E. E. 

VOL. XXXV, 1916 



[\1AGNUSS0N AND BURBANK] 

Fig. 35 —Receiver End Open 

Spacing 96 in. — / = 43.5 ~ — C = 3.03 mi. — L = 0.412 h. — Eg — 250 v. — E r = 
420 v. — / = 1.00 amp. 



[MAGNUSSON AND BURBANK] 

Fig. 36—Receiver End Open 

Spacing 96 in. — f — 50 ~ — C = 3.03 mf. — L. = 0.412 h. Re = 250 v> ~ 

I = 0.55 amp. 


325 v. - 

















PLATE LX!X 
A. 1. E. E. 

VOL. XXXV, 1916 
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Fig* 37—Receiver End Open 


Spacing 96 in. - / = 72.5- L = 0.412 h. - C = 3.03 mf. - Eg - 250 v. - E r 


— I = 2.5 amp* 


= 860 v. 
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in Fig. 22, or at 72 cycles. The distortion is smaller at 100 cycles, 
Fig. 23, and practically disappears at 120 cycles, Fig. 24. The 
line constants give a resonance frequency of 222.2 cycles and 
hence for the third harmonic in resonance the fundamental fre- 

222 2 

quency would be —= 74 cycles. 

Similar oscillograms for a spacing of 96 in. (2.4 m.) and for 
frequencies of 60, 74 and 120 cycles are shown in Figs. 29, 30 
and 31. The third harmonic-is at a maximum for 74 cycles. 

The dampening influence of the load on the receiver end is 
shown by comparing the voltage and current waves in Figs. 25, 
26 and 27 with the wave shapes for the corresponding frequencies 
in Figs. 20, 23 and 24. 
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FREQUENCY IN CYCLES PER SECONDS 

Fig. 28—Resonance Curves with Machine Giving nearly Sine 
Wave as Source (about 1 per cent Third Harmonic) 

A much greater distortion is produced when using alternator B. 
The influence of the frequency for resonance conditions of both 
the third and fifth harmonics are shown in Figs, 34,35,36 and 37. 

For 25 cycles, Fig. 34, the receiver voltage is practically of 
the same shape as the impressed voltage wave at the generator 
end. For 43.5 cycles the fifth harmonic produces resonance 
and causes a marked distortion of the receiver voltage. At 72.5 
cycles, Fig. 37, the third harmonic is near resonance and the 
receiver voltage consists chiefly of the third harmonic. At 50 
cycles, Fig. 36, the distortion of the receiver voltage is less than 
for either 43.5 or 72. 5 cycles. 

Not only the wave shape but also the magnitude of the re¬ 
reiver voltage is affected by the resonance of the harmonics in 
the impressed voltage wave. In Fig. 28 is shown the receiver 
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Discussion on “An Artificial Transmission Line with 
Adjustable Line Constants” (Magnusson and Bur¬ 
bank), Seattle, Wash., September 6, 1916. 

L. J. Corbett: In connection with these artificial transmission 
lines, I presume that those of you who are familiar with the sub¬ 
ject, recognize the two forms which have been in use for the last 
few years, the “distributed” type and the “lumpy” type. The 
more expensive is the distributed type, which is actually designed 
to correspond to a certain line. One of these, the first I believe, 
is the one at Schenectady. The wire is wound on glass cylinders 
with tinfoil on the inside surface. The cylinders are 4| feet 
long (1.36 m.) and 6 inches (15 cm.) in diameter, and the length 
of line that each represents, is about one half mile. It would take 
a large room to hold a representation of a transmission line of 
even moderate size compared to some of our western lines. 
Another of this type was recently brought out at the University 
of California. You may be familiar with it. The cylinder was 
made of wood and the tinfoil was laid upon it; then followed a 
layer of insulation, then a layer of wire. The capacity was greater 
than in the Schenectady pattern, so smaller wire could be used, 
and the units were made to correspond to about ten miles of line. 
At the University of Idaho, we attempted approximately the 
same thing, using built up paper instead of wood cylinders. We 
modeled our line after one of the lines of the Washington Water 
Power Company, and constructed a unit which was to represent 
ten miles of line, but during that investigation, we found it 
rather unsatisfactory, because it was difficult to get the con¬ 
stants to correspond" to the calculations. The variations in the 
wire might make our resistance vary a little, but we could adjust 
that by moving our contacts farther along the wire to get the 
proper value. The inductance also would vary slightly, but the 
greatest difficulty we had was in the capacity. With such a unit 
it was necessary to cut the tinfoil a great deal to avoid induced 
currents and have it with its sections not continuous around the 
cylinder. Even then the effect of eddy currents was so noticeable 
that the line would have a different capacity at one frequency 
from what it would have at another. So, it was practically 
impossible to get a really clear-cut set of constants on such a line. 
Another disadvantage of the distributed type is that after you 
once build your line, your constants are fixed. There is a great 
advantage possessed by this lumpy line described in the paper. 
While some do not approve of this type in general, because of the 
fact that it does not actually and accurately represent the trans¬ 
mission line, this one is adjustable so that it can be made to 
represent lines of various spacing, and b} r taking measurements 
between the units, a very true picture is obtained of conditions 
on the line at points ten miles apart. I would like to ask Prof. 
Magnusson how he maintains the frequency constant, or what 
instruments he uses to show the frequency if he does not use the 
vibrating reed. 
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W. D. Peaslee: I would like to ask Prof. Magnusson about 
this: Is it possible to pass enough current through the line— 
that is, load the line sufficiently—to use an ordinary laboratory 
synchronous generator as a synchronous condenser, and illustrate 
to the class the use of the synchronous condenser in maintaining 
the voltage drop constant under varying conditions of load. If 
it could be made of sufficient capacity to do. that, without undue 
heating, that would be a very valuable addition to its use. The 
greatest value of a line of this kind is the ability with which you 
can reproduce a given line. 

J. D. Ross: Dr. Magnusson’s paper suggests an idea that is 
applicable to the larger central stations. The university faculties 
have been reaching out in the last few years to become more and 
more practical. All of us have observed that they, have had 
considerable success in doing so, and I often wonder if the large 
central stations are reaching out on the technical end to the same 
extent. I do not believe they are. I think our testing work 
is often poorly arranged and under too many departments. We 
have, for instance, the testing of our distribution transformers 
under one man, our testing of inside construction under another. 
Hydraulic testing done by one man, and electrolysis by another, 
and the testing of meters, of course by. a meter man. Probably 
the testing of meters properly belongs in the meter department. 
A properly constructed laboratory, constructed along the lines 
of all general testing as well as for special work, like this paper 
brings out, would be the proper way for a large central station 
to arrange this work. We have been promising ourselves an 
oscillograph for some time, and I think there will be a demand in 
our concern for an artificial transmission line such as Dr. Mag- 
nusson describes, especially at the small cost, comparatively, 
that he estimates. The way the most of us do now,, instead of 
going at the cause of the trouble, and removing that, is to try to 
find a partial cure. When a surge comes, on our lines or we 
repeatedly have trouble, we attempt to put on some apparatus 
that may cure them rather than find their cause and. take them 
away altogether. The method we have .been following, for. in¬ 
stance, with the trouble we have had with surges in our high- 
tension work is really a cut and try method. . 

I believe that a well equipped testing, laboratory, with the 
testing of a large concern all put under it, would yield better 
economy in the end than our present system. Of course, it would 
all come back to the question how technical and practical the 
man In charge would be. He would have to be a very good man 
to get good results, but there are such men, and I think most large 
concerns have three or four of them that they can pick from tor 
that particular work. Apparatus of the sort mentioned here 
would be of considerable value in connection with our troubles it 
it was in the hands of a competent man. An example, which, is 
of course, on a larger scale than any of us can reach, is the 
laboratory of the General Electric Company. Those of you who 
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have read the papers from the General Electric Review 
can see the remarkable work they have done. The worksho .£. 
not all be left to the universities. While they are reaching ^ 
to be practical, every large plant should reach out to be techm 
at the same time. - +’5 

S. R. Burbank: I want to speak strictly from the stuaexx ^ 
standpoint. This work was exceedingly interesting to me, & ^ 

I know that it was to other students. The way m wJ 3i e 
the work checked with the theory was of great interest. . ^. 
point of particular interest was the shape of the curve, m 
33, referred to by Dr. Magnusson. When the frequency at wm 
the first hump occurred is multiplied by five, and that ox * 

second hump by three, the same frequency is obtained, 
checks the theoretical surge frequency calculated from the tix 
constants. We would like to have obtained the hump for ur - 
fun dam ental, but the machine would not stand the necessary 

C. A. Whipple : I believe there is a use for these artificial power 
lines outside of the universities. I believe that in practise, wc. 
can find them of great usefulness. On several occasions I have- 
found it somewhat difficult to persuade a board of directors or y 
city council that certain things were necessary for the propel 
operation of their system. By having such equipment as- 
described here available, they could, possibly, by their owri 
observations, have been convinced that such was the fact. • 

have an instance in mind, where a certain body of men had called 
me in to report to them upon the feasibility of purchasing- n 
certain piece of equipment to correct and economize their existing 
power system. I told them they were wasting their mone} 
absolutely, but the salesman from the manufacturing company 
gave a very brilliant talk, and they finally purchased that ma¬ 
chine. I visited the place three months after it was installed . 
and it was standing there idle, absolutely useless. They conl< 1 
have bought a dozen of the models described here for the money 
they wasted in that one mistake. I believe that frequent, ly, 
capitalists and those handling the financial end of the transac¬ 
tions, who will not look to the engineer for advice, can be per¬ 
suaded by such a means as this. 

C. E. Magnusson: Answering the question asked by Mr. 
Corbett, I will state that we used a standard electric frequency 
meter, which consists of a magneto or constant magnet genera -Lot- 
connected to a millivolt-meter. The vibrating reed has alto¬ 
gether too large a variation between the successive indicating 
reeds. 

In reply to Mr. Peaslee, you may note from the curves in the 
paper that the current was about one ampere or 1.5 amperes in 
some cases. I do not recall that the coils showed any appre¬ 
ciable rise in temperature. The coils are made of No. 14 wire, 
and are not very thick. I think they cool at least as readily nr. 
the fields of an ordinary motor, and a higher voltage could reaclil y 
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Unct tfact the only reason for using only 500 volts was 
, 1 . n Was sufficient for the purpose of this test The con- 

,,. 1 t V I > ^ere rated at 1000 volts each and a much higher voltage 

unit. ThJ Sed ' As you wiH n ° tiCe ’ WS h ^ e a - Sp . a - r --- P + ^ -- 


as VUU win auiiuo, ™- 1 ^ ^ 

xis was found necessary in order to protect the con- 
1 ^ < ^^xd.ng resonance conditions. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF ADMITTANCE TYPE OF 
WAVE-FORM STANDARD 


BY FREDERICK BEDELL 


Abstract of Paper 

It is generally agreed that a sine wave of electromotive force 
at generator terminals and on transmission lines is best A sine 

nf a tv,t as standard by the Standardization Rules 

of the Institute but the present methods for prescribing allowable 
limits and for determining how near an actual wave il to a true 

a « e K Very ^f'^ctory The Standards Committee, 
through a sub-committee, is studying the subject in order to 
ascertain whether a standard can be specified that will be more 
suitable m its characteristics and more practical in its applica- 
^°“ a - a contnbution to this study, the characteristics of a 
certain type of standard are here set forth. 

It is hoped that various points of view and much information 
may be brought out m discussion, which may be on the general 
subject and not limited to the particular phase discussed in the 
paper. 



Introduction 

A LTHOUGH in certain respects a departure from a sine wave 
r~\ of electromotive force at generator terminals or on a' 
transmission line may not be objectionable, it has been found 
that in most respects such a departure is objectionable to a very 
high degree; the sine wave is, therefore, the generally recognized 
standard or ideal that all desire to see approached more and 
more closely as the art of electrical engineering progresses. 
The troubles that are caused by a departure from a sine wave 
depend to a considerable extent upon the frequency of the har¬ 
monic or harmonics which are present in the wave in addition 
to the pure sine wave of fundamental frequency. For example, 
harmonics of a certain more-or-less low range of frequencies 
cause trouble in the parallel operation of machinery, while 
harmonics of a somewhat higher range cause trouble by inductive 
interference with neighboring telephone circuits. In penalizing 
therefore, a departure from a sine wave, it becomes necessary 
either to penalize all harmonics equally, or to endeavor to make 
the penalty fit the crime and to prescribe different penalties to 

1X55 
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the various harmonics, which are present in addition to the fund¬ 
amental, according to their frequencies. 

The present Standardization Rules of the Institute, after 
stating that the sine wave shall be considered standard, specify 
the manner (Rule 406) by which the so called “deviation” from 
a sine wave shall be measured. This measure of deviation has 
b'een found generally unsatisfactory, not only because it involves 
expensive special apparatus (commonly an oscillograph) and the 
services of a man expert in such work, but also because even in 
the hands of an expert the numerical results are not directly 
obtainable, being found only, after a kind of cut-and-try or jug¬ 
gling process. 

On account of these objections to “deviation” as a practical 
measure of wave distortion, there was introduced Rule 17*, 
which defines distortion factor without specifying the numerical 
value that will be allowed. It was doubtless felt that experience 
was needed before specifying such a numerical value; but ex¬ 
perience has shown objections to a distortion factor as defined 
in Rule 17, as will be pointed out later. Meanwhile the object- 
tionable “deviation” rule, which all hope may soon be super¬ 
seded, still persists. 

The question of a standard for wave shape has been discussedf 
before the Institute on several occasions, and during the past 
year has been the subject of study of a sub-committeef of the 
Standards Committee. This paper describes certain work done 
in connection with the work of this sub-committee. It is not 
intended to be complete, nor to present conclusions, nor to 
commit the members of the committee in any way. Its object 
is to bring the matter to the attention of those interested, with 
a view to obtaining, through discussion or correspondence, 
different points of view and, so far as possible, to ascertain all 
the facts bearing on the matter. It is felt that to attempt to 

Rule 17. The Distortion Factor of a Wave. The ratio of the r.ni.s. 
value of the first derivative of the wave with respect to time, to the r.m.s. 
value of the first derivative of the equivalent sine wave. 

fA Proposed Wave Shape Standard , by C. M. Davis, Trans. A. I. E. E., 
P* 77o, Vol. XXXII, 1913; discussion, pp. 831-845. Three papers on 
Irregular Wave Forms, by F. Bedell and others, presented at Deer Park 
1915, Trans, A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXIV, p. 1135. 

t Messrs. L. W. Chubb, F. M. Farmer, H. S. Osborne, L. T. Robinson 
and F. Bedell, Chairman. Aid in the preparation of this paper, and in 
experiments not here reported, has been obtained from Messrs. A. Bailey 
R. Bown, G. E. Grantham, W. G. Mallory and P. T. Weeks. 
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standardize wave form with our present knowledge would be 
premature. There are so many sides to the question, and the 
interests involved are so diverse, that it is only through wide 
spread interest and discussion that all the facts and all the 
aspects of the case can be brought out. The scope of this paper 
is limited to the characteristics of a certain type of standard but 
the discussion may be more general. 

Admittance Standards 

Of the various factors that have been discussed before the 
Institute for defining the distortion of an alternating wave, the 
differential distortion factor, (which is the distortion factor of 
Rule 17, as given above) meets the requirements of a commercial 
standard perhaps better than any other. 

For practical purposes this factor can be defined in terms of 
the admittance of a condenser as follows: 

0 Condenser Admittance Standard.) The distortion factor of an e.m.f. 
wave is the ratio of the admittance of a condenser supplied with that wave 
at its terminals to the admittance of the same condenser when supplied 
at its terminals with a sine e.m.f. of the fundamental frequency. 

The objections to the condenser standard are three-fold: 
First, the wave form of the alternator under test may in some 
cases become distorted by the condenser used in% making the 
test on account of resonance between the condenser and the 
inductance of the armature. (This resonance would be for some 
particular harmonic component of the alternator wave and this 
component would be unduly magnified so as to distort the 
e.m.f. form.) Second , the penalizing of lower harmonics is too 
little and of higher harmonics is too great. Third , for accuracy 
the condenser circuit must contain capacity only; hence any 
resistance or inductance of the ammeter used to measure con¬ 
denser current introduces error. 

These objections, however, can all be eliminated, if certain 
modifications are made in the definition of the standard and in 
the method of test; in this way a more practical and a more 
desirable working standard can be obtained. There are several 
ways in which these modifications can be made, leading to several 
possible wave form standards that will now be discussed. 

As is well known the admittance of any circuit, or combination 
of circuits, containing inductance or capacity varies with the 
wave form of impressed voltage and with the fundamental fre¬ 
quency, so that, for a given fundamental frequency, the ad- 
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mittance of a specified circuit is an indication of the wave form 
of voltage impressed at its terminals and may be taken as a 
measure of wave distortion. 

A general definition of distortion factor, in terms of the ad¬ 
mittance of some standard circuit, is, accordingly, as' follows: 

(General Admittance Standard.) The distortion factor of an e.m.f. 
wave is the ratio of the admittance of a specified standard circuit supplied 
with that wave at its terminals to the admittance of the same circuit 
when supplied' at its terminals with a sine e.m.f. of the fundamental 
frequency. 

Special cases arise according to the standard circuit specified. 
A condenser standard (giving the differential distortion factor, 8) 
and an inductance standard (giving the integral* distortion 
factor, a) are seen to be special cases. 

Any one of a limitless number of possible circuits might be 
specified as a standard, and each would give a distortion factor 
with certain characteristics of its own, as in the particular cases 
of <5 and <r. 

Circuits that might be taken as standard can be classified 
under two heads: 

I. Simple Standard Circuit , in which resistance, inductance 
and capacity (or any one or two of them) are arranged in series 
and are given specified relations or values. 

II. Composite Standard Circuit , in which the component 
parts are arranged in other than simple series arrangement. 

A simple standard has the obvious advantages of simplicity; 
it is possible for the testing engineer to check up the standard or 
to duplicate it with apparatus commonly available. The sig¬ 
nificance of the standard and the results obtained can be readily 
grasped and the standard has, to a certain extent at least, a 
rational rather than an arbitrary basis. A composite standard, 
on the other hand, has the advantage that it offers a greater 
range of possibilities in the weighting of harmonics of different 
frequencies. 

A simple standard itself offers great range in the weighting of 
harmonics, as will be brought out later, but, if no one of these 
possible weightings comes sufficiently near to the requirements 
of the case, it may be preferable to abandon the advantages of 
simplicity and to adopt a composite standard, provided that one 
is found that Js so distinctly superior in its weighting as to make 
its adoption worth while. 


*See Deer Park papers, loc. cit. 
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A standard circuit consisting of resistance only would be im¬ 
possible, for the admittance of such a circuit does not vary with 
wave form. A standard consisting of an inductance only would 
be impracticable (even were it desirable), for the admittance on 
any commercial wave would differ so little* from the admittance 
on a sine wave that the difference could scarcely be determined. 
For the same reason, a circuit consisting of R and L, combined, 
would be impracticable. Furthermore, a circuit consisting of 
L and C with no resistance (were this possible) -would be unsuit¬ 
able as a standard, for it would prohibit absolutely the existence 
in an alternator of an harmonic of a particular frequency; for 
acceptance of an alternator, the allowable value for the harmonic 
of the frequency at which L and C were in resonance would be 
zero, as seen later in connection with the curve marked “R - 0” 
in Fig. 2. 

This leaves as possible the condenser standard, the R C 
standard (which is the condenser standard with some resistance 
added in series) and the RL C standard (which is the condenser 
standard with some resistance and inductance added in series). 
In all these cases the condenser is the predominant element, 
that is there would be but a small difference between condenser 
voltage and line voltage. 

The condenser standard, without resistance, gives a chance for 
error in measurement (due to resonance between the condenser 
and armature inductance) as already pointed out. This error, 
however, may be reduced and practically eliminated by the 
introduction of resistance. We have, then, to choose between 
the R C standard and the RL C standard, and the choice between 
these two should be made after comparing the characteristics 
of each. It is to be noted that the presence of R and of C is 
essential; whereas the inductancef is not necessary, being added 
or not according to the characteristics that may be found 
desirable. 

The accompanying curves show the characteristics for various 
standard circuits. The ordinates for each curve show the rel¬ 
ative amplitudes that are allowed by the various standards for 

*This difference is only a fraction of one per cent; thus, if the admit¬ 
tance of an inductive circuit on a sine wave is unity, it is 0.9952 on a wave 
having a fifth harmonic of ten per cent in addition to the fundamental. 

flnasmuch as the RC standard should be free from inductance, a 
small error is introduced by inductance in the ammeter; with the RLC 
standard this error may be avoided by including the inductance of the 
ammeter as part of the inductance of the standard circuit. 
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harmonics of different frequencies, it being assumed in all cases 
that no more than one harmonic is present. The mathematical 
relations on which these curves are based are given in Appendix I. 

As a basis for comparison, a curve for the condenser standard 
is shown by the dotted curve in each figure. The scale of ordi¬ 
nates is relative, the absolute values depending upon the specified 
value for the distortion factor. Thus, for the dotted curves, 
a distortion factor 1.12 allows a fifth harmonic equal to 10 per 
cent, of the fundamental, a seventh harmonic equal to about 
7f P er cent., etc., the allowable amplitude decreasing* with the 
order of the harmonic. The fifth harmonic is marked for con- 



48 60 72 

ORDER OF HARMONfC 


Fig. 1 . RC standard, resistance being 1 2/3 per cent, 3 1/3 per cent 
and 5 per cent of reactance of condenser at fundamental frequency. The 


R 

curves approach, =5 E 5 (approx.) at infinite frequency. Dotted 
curve is condenser standard. 


venient reference. The value of the fifth harmonic, E 5 , for 
different values of distortion factor, d, are as follows: 

-E 5 0.04 0.05 0.06 0.07 0.08 0.09 0.10 0.11 0.12 

5 1.02 1.03 1.045 1.06 1.08 1.10 1.12 1.145 1.17 

The scale for the curves is thus determined in terms of distor¬ 
tion factor. 

In Fig. 1, the solid curves show the characteristics of the 
R C standard for three different val ues of R , namely, If, 3§ 

*The amplitude varies (approximately) inversely as the order of the 
harmonic. If k is the order of the harmonic, 

5= (1 + k 2 Ek 2 )* -S-(l -f Ek 2 )-, as derived in Appendix I. The de¬ 
nominator (1 +E k 2 )* differs from unity by less than half of one per cent, 
if Ek is not over 0.10. Substituting unity for the denominator, we have 
then, with an error of less than half of one per cent, 

5 = (1 + k°-E k *)i, or E k = (§ 2 - l)i - k. For constant 5, E k ac¬ 
cordingly varies inversely as k, the dotted curve being an hyperbola. 
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and 5 per cent of condenser reactance at fundamental frequency. 
These curves approach the limiting minimum value, 

R 

= 5 E 5 —, approximately. 

A. i 

The R C standard is practically free from the objections 
given for the condenser standard and it is readily assembled from 
apparatus commonly at hand. In this respect it is superior to 
the R L C standard and, from the standpoint of practicability,* 
is the most satisfactory working admittance standard. Whether 
its characteristics are more or less desirable than those of the 
R L C standard is a question to be determined; these latter 
characteristics will now be discussed. 

The current flowing through an R L C circuit at constant 
voltage increases with frequency until resonant frequency is 
reached and then decreases, as is discussed in various text 
books.f In the case of a distorted wave, the current produced 
by a particular harmonic varies in a like manner, a fact that has 
been made use| of in the determination of the amplitudes of 
the harmonics to which distortion is due. In the use of such an 
R L C circuit as a standard, it is not necessary, however, to go 
so far as to determine the numerical values of the harmonics 
that may be present, but merely to make sure that the harmonics 
do not exceed certain specified values. 

The curves in Fig. 2 show the characteristics for an R L C 
standard and correspond to the curves shown in Fig. 1 with the 
addition of a certain inductance, so that L and C are resonant 
at a particular frequency, in this case 1500 cycles. Except for 
the inductance, the circuits for the curves in Figs. 1 and 2 
are identical. It is seen that, in Fig. 2, the curves come to a 

definite minimum ^approximately 5 at the resonant fre¬ 

quency instead of at infinite frequency, as in Fig. 1; this min- 

*With the possible exception of the effect produced by ammeter 
inductance. 

fSee, for example, Fig. 32, “Alternating Currents” by Bedell and Cre- 
hore, 1892. 

{See “Analysis of E.M.F. Waves,” by P. G. Agnew, Bui. Bureau of 
Standards , p. 95, Vol. VI., 1909, where the use of a series RLC circuit 
is described; for another arrangement, see articles by M. I. Pupin, Am. 
Journ . Sc., pp. 379, 473, 1894. Resonant circuits have also been used to 
determine harmonic currents that are present in addition to direct cur¬ 
rent in trolley circuits. 
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imum value is determined by and is directly proportional* to 

the resistance. 

It will be seen that by selecting the values to be specified 
for distortion factor, and for R and L in the standard circuit, 
the characteristics of the R L C standard can be adjusted to a 
wide range of conditions. The minimum of the curve, which is 
the point of maximum penalty, has its position (i.e., the fre- 


ORDER OF HARMONIC 
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300 600 500 1,200 1,500 1,800 2,100 2,400 2,700 3,000 

FREQUENCY OF HARMONIC 



1 f^ner centT fTne r ^’ J' eso " a _ nce at 1500 cycles. Resistance is 0 , 
' 3 P cent ’ 3 1 ' 3 P er cent an d a per cent of reactance of condenser at 


fundamental frequency. E at resonance = 5 JZ, -J- approx. (On 25- 

freque < ncy Uit ’On «^e“di4?Tis 041^3 and C °l4 e r r * res ? nant 

of condenser at reso/ant frequencjf Sard* 


quency at which it occurs) determined by L ; its relative value 
etermined by R. The absolute value of the scale, for the whole, 
curve, is determined by the specified distortion factor. 

It will be noted that no changes in the values of R L or C 
affect materially any of the curves for the low er harmonics, 

mTT Ver T cl0se tc> a true Proportionality for all practical cases- 
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the allowable values for the lower harmonics being determined 
solely by the specified value for distortion factor. For the lower 
harmonics, the dotted curve for the condenser standard is seen 
to coincide practically with the solid curves of the R C and 
the R C L standards. It is thus seen that the constants of the 
circuit have a material effect only on the values of harmonics 
of the middle and higher ranges. 

Fig. 2 shows the effect of varying R when L is constant. 



(It is understood that these values are not absolute but are 
relative to the value of C.) The intersection of the dotted curve 
with one of the solid curves at resonance is due to the fact that 
in this case the resistance had a value equal to the reactance of 
the condenser at resonance, a relation discussed further in con¬ 
nection with Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3 shows the effect of varying L when R is constant. 
Three values are taken for L giving resonance at frequencies 
of 900,1500 and 2100. A rapid ri§e in the curve after the minimum 
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is reached is objectionable in a standard, and this is seen to be 
the more marked the lower the resonant frequency. 

In Figs. 2 and 3, the value of R is specified in terms of the 
reactance of the condenser at fundamental frequency, and accord¬ 
ingly is different for 25- and 60-cycles circuit. As a result, the 
ordinates of the 25-cycle and 60-cycle curves are equal at res¬ 
onant frequency; the amplitude of harmonic allowed is thus 
constant at this absolute frequency, irrespective of the order of 
the harmonic with respect to fundamental frequency. 


ORDER OF HARMONIC 



FREQUENCY OF HARMONIC 



pf! 6 ; 4 ' RLC standard; resonance at 900, 1500 and 2100 cvcles 

irrespective of fundament ° f co “ denser at resonant frequency! 

rrrespectn e of fundamental frequency. Dotted curve is condenser stand- 


„ . ° -- . 01 me KL C standard when 

is constant, irrespective of the frequency of the circuit, R 
being equal to the reactance of the condenser at resonant fre- 

lT nC fi ♦ are drawn for three sonant frequencies. It is 

seen that m each case, m Fig. 4, the curves closely follow the 

point VnT tw the C ° ndenser standard U P to the resonant 

the ™ d Lp ? 1S ? 0mt ’ each CUrve Hes just below the curve for 
e condenser standard, thus imposing a slightly greater penalty 
on harmonics through this range. ^ ^ 
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Although it is more logical for the value of R to depend upon 
fundamental frequency, there would be an obvious practical, 
advantage in having R constant, irrespective of fundamental 
frequency, for all circuits. If R were made equal to the condenser 
reactance at resonant frequency, there would be a further advan¬ 
tage that the resonant distortion factors thus defined differ little 
in numerical value from the present (differential) distortion 
factor, the solid and dotted characteristic curves, in Fig. 4, 
following each other closely up to the point of resonance, where 
they intersect; resonant distortion factor is then a modification 
of the distortion factor of the condenser standard. But such a 
factor would be open to the objection already raised to the con¬ 
denser standard, namely, that the lower harmonics are not 
penalized enough or the higher harmonics are penalized too 



Fig. 5. RC standard; the same as Fig. 1 with scale changed so that 
curves coincide at infinity. Resistance is 12/3 per cent, 3 1/3 per cent 
and 5 per cent of reactance of condenser at fundamental frequency. 


much. B^y increasing the value of R , the solid curves in Fig. 4 
would be raised in the region of resonance in the same manner 
as in Fig. 2. 

It is to be kept in mind that any change in R affects only 
relative values of the allowable harmonics at different frequencies, 
provided the appropriate numerical value is assigned to the 
distortion factor. 

A comparison of Figs 5 and 6 with Figs 1 and 2 may make 
this clearer. Each curve in Fig. 1 is drawn for the same value of 
distortion factor, this causes the curves to practically coincide 
at low frequencies (irrespective of the value of R) and to diverge 
at high frequencies. The curves of Fig. 1 are redrawn in Fig. 5, 
each for a different value of distortion factor, so that they coin¬ 
cide at infinite frequency and diverge at low frequencies. In a 
like manner, the curves of Fig. 2 are redrawn in Fig. 6, with 
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different values of distortion factor, so as to coincide at resonant 

frequency. 

From the foregoing study it will be seen that an increase in R 
decreases the penalizing of the high harmonics relative to the 
low (or increases the penalizing of the low harmonics relative 
to the high), the absolute value of either high or low being not 

necessarily affected. 

It should be noted that an increase in resistance tends to 
decrease the sensitiveness of measurement; thus, in Fig. 5 or 
0, the distortion factor might be changed from, say, 1.17, with 
the smaller resistances, to about 1.05 and 1.02, respectively 
with the larger resistances. 

If a standard of the admittance type is deemed desirable, 
there are many points to be decided before the exact specification 



a! follows r - ard Can bS determined ' Some these points are 

in thknt 1 the Standard circuit be a sim Ple circuit, as described 
mmis paper, or a composite circuit? 

tain amlZ ? 6 ^ 'V° ^ ad ° Pted ’ sha11 this circuit con- 

what' «LSI T CG ’ S0 ’ h ° W much: or ’ in °ther words, 

whdt shall be the resonant frequency? 

contain; should this 

Should i at s 5S» and ”' hat lMd C ” di ' io ” s tests 
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APPENDIX I 

Formulas for Distortion Factors 

An irregular voltage wave, composed of a fundamental E x 
and harmonics E$, _E 5 , _E 7 , etc., has a r.m.s. value 

E = (£,* + -Es 2 + -E 5 2 + . . .)* 

If Y 1 , F,, F,, etc., are the admittances of the standard cir¬ 
cuit for the fundamental and for the several harmonics, respec¬ 
tively, the current taken by the standard circuit when subjected 
to the irregular voltage E, is 

I = {EJ F 1 2 + E 3 2 F 3 2 + E , 2 F 5 2 + . . .) M 

The admittance of the standard circuit on the irregular wave 
is !/£; its admittance on a sine wave is Y x . The former divided 
by the latter gives 


1 \/l+( Y * £ * ] 

Distortion factor — —— \ Fi Ei) 

l‘+ 


(general) Vl j / Ea 1 

V Ex ) 

l’+ 


_V' 1 + (A!£» )■ + (.£ 

v 

- - 

VI + E? + E? + . .. 


In this last equation, jEx has been taken as unity. 

When only one harmonic of order k is present 

V7T7SI? 

Distortion factor = - 1 — L. 

Vl + E k 2 

All the curves in this paper are determined by this equation, 
by giving a constant value to distortion factor and determining 
Ek for different values of k. 

• preceding equations are general and apply to any standard 
circuit. For the particular case of the condenser standard, 
F 3 /Fi = 3, F fi /Fi=5, etc.; hence 

x = Vl + (3 F 3 ) 2 + (5 W) + ~ 

v 1 + w + w +... 
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When only one harmonic is present, 

Vl + ( kE k y 

vr+w 

This equation may be used in determining the dotted curves 
in Fig. 1 to 4. 

APPENDIX II 

Measurements 

It has not been the object of this paper to discuss at length 
experimental details, nor to bring up various questions relating 
thereto. A brief statement concerning test methods will, how¬ 
ever, not be out of place. 

The admittance of a standard circuit, when supplied at its 
terminals with the voltage under test, is readily determined 
by ammeter and voltmeter readings. Unless an electrostatic 
voltmeter is used, the ammeter should be included as part of 
the standard circuit, the resistance and inductance of the in¬ 
strument (unless negligible) being included in the specified 
values of R and L for the standard. 

The admittance of the standard circuit on sine-wave voltage 
may be determined either by calculation or by voltmeter and 
ammeter readings when sine voltage is impressed at the ter¬ 
minals of the standard. 

In the former case, it is necessary to know accurately the 
absolute values of RLC. and frequency, and also the absolute 
values of the current and voltage in the determination of admit¬ 
tance on the irregular wave. Great care is therefore necessary 
to insure dependable results. 

In the latter case the value of I/E on the irregular wave, 
divided by I/E on the sine wave gives the distortion factor. 
It is seen that in this case only relative values are necessary, as 
the result is a ratio; fairly accurate results can be obtained even 
with rather crude instruments, provided, of course, that the read¬ 
ings on the irregular wave and the sine wave are both taken with 
the same ammeter and voltmeter. 

A sine wave sufficiently pure for the purpose can be derived 
from the irregular voltage wave by augmenting the fundamental 
and choking out the harmonics. One way* for accomplishing 
this that has been found satisfactory is to place in parallel with 
the standard circuit a condenser C' having a capacity prefer- 
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ably much larger than the capacity of the condenser 
in the standard (say five times as large) and to place a 
non-ferric inductance L' in series with the combination 
of C' and the standard circuit in parallel. The inductive re¬ 
actance of L' at fundamental frequency should be greater (say 
at least 25 per cent greaterf) than the capacity reactance of 
C' at fundamental frequency. With suitable switches, the am¬ 
meter and voltmeter readings giving the admittance first on 
the irregular wave and then on the sine wave are readily taken; 
the ratio gives the distortion factor. 

The numerical values of distortion factor with the R C or R L C 
standard will differ but little from the value of differential 
distortion factor 8, particularly when R and L are specified 
with a view to making this difference small. To do this may 
be worth while, in view of the fact that <5 is a constant of de¬ 
finite theoretical significance and of use in certain calculations.! 

It may be pointed out that the measurement of 8 a by the 
split dynamometer method, referred to in one of the Deer Park 
papers, is also practically a measurement of 8, inasmuch as the 
value of a is so nearly unity,—more than 0.995 in most cases. 
(For this reason certain objections to the condenser or 8 stand¬ 
ard hold as well for the 8 a standard.) The dynamometer 
reading varies as the product of the current in the two windings. 
The current in one winding is derived through a condenser re¬ 
actance and is proportional to 8/C co; the current in the other 
winding is derived through an inductive reactance and is pro¬ 
portional to Leo. The product is proportional to 8 a and is 
independent of frequency. The reading of the instrument is, 
however, dependant upon voltage. By substituting suitable 
resistances for the reactances, the reading of the instrument 
with reactances in circuit divided by the reading with resistances 
i n circuit gives the value of 8 a irresp ective of voltage or fre- 

*This is essentially the method by which a sine wave has been obtained 
for the Ryan Cathode Ray Oscillograph; see Transactions, A. I. E. E 
p. 539, Vol. XXII, 1903. 

The Davis method ( loc. cit.) is a particular case in which C = 0. 
The presence of C' reduces the size of L 1 and gives a resultant sine wave 
with greater accuracy when the standard contains R and L as well as C. 

fStrictly speaking, it must be greater than the joint reactance of C' 
and C in parallel. It should be enough greater to make sure that it is 
greater and to avoid instability of readings that may occur when inductive 
reactance and capacity reactance are nearly equal. 

JSee Mizushi paper, Deer Park, Loc. cit. 
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quency. Variations of voltage and frequency even as much as 
100 per cent have been found tolerable. 

The dynamometer wave-form meter has been made more 
sensitive by a differential arrangement, two dynamometers 
being mounted on one moving system, the two coils of one 
dynamometer deriving current through inductive and condenser 
reactances, respectively; the two coils of the other, through 
resistances. The simpler single split-dynamometer has, however, 
been found by the writer to be sufficiently sensitive. 

Theoretically the split dynamometer gives true values of 
5 cr only when the two reactances have zero resistance, a con¬ 
dition that can be approached but not exactly obtained-,.. By 
putting resistance or resistance and inductance in series with ' the 
condenser, it might be possible to make the readings of the 
instrument approximate the distortion factor of the RC or RL C 
standard, but these possibilities have not been investigated. 
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Discussion on “Characteristics of Admittance Type of 
Wave-Form Standard” (Bedell), Seattle Wash 
September 8, 1916. 

Joint Committee on Inductive Interference: The importance 
of wave-form as a factor in determining the extent of inductive 
interference with telephone service resulting from cases of 
parallelism of power and telephone circuits, has been pointed out 
on several occasions by this Committee and by others. Its 
supreme importance from our point of view renders particularly 
desirable the adoption of a suitable method of measurement 
and the enforcement of the lowest practicable limiting value of 
distortion of wave forms- of rotating machinery measured by such 
standard. We have had occasion to take this matter up with the 
Standards Committee of the Institute and are glad to note the 
interest manifested by the Standards Committee in undertaking 
a study of the subject through the appointment of a subcom¬ 
mittee, whose Chairman is the author of the paper under dis¬ 
cussion. 

In principle, an admittance standard for determining the dis¬ 
tortion factor of an e.m.f. wave appears-to be eminently suitable 
from our point of view and has a great advantage over methods 
which require a tedious analytical or cut-and-try process. As to 
the specific type and constants of an admittance standard and 
the numerical _ value of the distortion factor which should be 
taken as a limit, our present information does not warrant us in 
making a recommendation. 

The first and most, difficult problem to be solved before 
settling upon a particular circuit to be employed in measuring 
the distortion of wave form is to determine the law expressing the 
relative detrimental effects of different harmonics in a machi ne 
wave-form under representative condition's of operation. This 
involves, besides a knowledge of the variation with frequency of 
the damage due to induced current in a telephone receiver 
(physiological effect), a consideration of the distortion of wave 
form of voltages and currents which takes place between the 
telephone receiver and the rotating machinery of the power 
system. Doubtless somewhat arbitrary assumptions will have 
to be made in evaluating many of the facts, lines in the chain 
between telephone receiver and generator. However, every 
effort should be made to determine this law, in order that -the 
relative interference-producing powers of various machin e 
wave forms may be known. Only through this knowledge can 
improvement over present conditions be most economically 
made. Given the law expressing the relative importance of the 
different harmonics in a machine wave form, if the matter of 
inductive interference is to govern (and we believe it to be the 
most important consideration usually involved and the one 
requiring the most rigid limitation of harmonics) the variation 
with frequency of the admittance of the standard selected should 
follow this law as closely as practicable. Though our present 
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information on this subject is not complete, it indicates that a 
standard penalizing the higher harmonics to a greater degree 
(relative to low harmonics) than the condenser standard is 
desirable. This apparently requires a composite circuit, rather 
than one of the simple circuits described in Dr. Bedell's paper. 
It seems to us that the disadvantages of a complex circuit are to 
be regarded as of minor importance. If it is impract icable at this 
time to determine the relative weights which should be assigned 
to the different harmonics and to prescribe a composite circuit 
which would weight the harmonics exactly as desired, we recom¬ 



mend the condenser standard as being far superior to the present 
or “deviation" standard. 

It is well to note the fact that the curves and discussion given 
in the paper are based on the assumption of a single harmonic, 
whereas several are usually present. Possible misinterpretation 
of the plots on this account could he avoided by plotting “rela¬ 
tive penalty” curves, which would apply regardless of the number 
or amplitude of the harmonics present, In keeping with tin- 
designation of the type of standard, the ordinates’ would be 
directly proportional to the admittance of the circuit and the 
curves for the condenser standard become straight lines. Pig, 1 
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shows several curves plotted on this basis. They are approxi¬ 
mately reciprocal to the curves given in the paper for circuits 
with the same constants. 

With respect to the five questions at the close of Dr. Bedell’s 
paper: 

1. As discussed above, a composite circuit is probably desir¬ 
able. 

2. If a simple circuit is to be adopted, the inductance should 
be such that the circuit does not resonate below 1500 cycles. 

3. The resistance in the simple circuit should be as small as 
possible. 

4. The numerical value of the factor would have to be 
determined after careful consideration of present practise and 
opportunities for improvement in design. It is possible that 
alternators of different types and ratings should be classified in 
different groups and different factors specified for each group. 
For example, small, slow-speed, high-voltage synchronous motors 
might be allowed a greater factor than large turbine-driven 
generators, for the reasons that the wave-form of an extensive 
network is generally less affected by a small motor than by a 
large generator, and the suppression of harmonics is more difficult 
in the former than in the latter class of machines. 

5. As it is the wave form under load conditions in which one 
is primarily interested, and as this is different from the no-load 
wave form, tests should be conducted, as far as practicable, 
under conditions simulating those under which the machines will 
operate. We realize the difficulty of so doing in many instances. 

Apart from the consideration of an admittance standard for 
determining the distortion of machine wave form, there may be 
a field for an admittance type of standard in determining the 
equivalent “noise-volts” in telephone conductors subject to in¬ 
ductive interference. 

H. S. Osborne: Prof. Bedell has pointed out that the selec¬ 
tion of a wave-shape standard involves two general problems: 

I. What shall be the relative amounts permitted of com¬ 
ponents of different frequencies. 

2. What numerical values shall be set under different condi¬ 
tions to the standard thus defined. 

From the standpoint of inductive interference in telephone 
circuits, the relative weighting of harmonics of different fre¬ 
quencies is of importance both in connection with the considera¬ 
tion of wave-shape standards and for practical use in the investi¬ 
gation of induced noise in telephone circuits, particularly in 
considering the relative effect of different generators or other 
electrical machinery in producing interference in a given parallel. 

In considering inductive interference it is evidently the fre¬ 
quency, rathe,r than the order of a harmonic which is important, 
and a component of a given frequency and magnitude is of equal 
importance in a 60-cycle, in a 25 ; -cycle alternator and in a direct- 
current machine. 
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At the Deer Park convention of the Institute there were pre¬ 
sented the results* of some preliminary work, done for the Joint 
Committee on Inductive Interference of California, in determin¬ 
ing approximately the relative amount of interfering effect of 
given amounts of currents of different frequencies in a telephone 
receiver. These results are reproduced in curve C of Fig. 2. The 
amount of current produced in the telephone circuit by one volt 
or one ampere in the power circuit is approximately proportional 
to the frequency, and is represented by curve A in Fig. 2. Assum¬ 
ing the telephone terminal apparatus to be such that the same 
proportion of currents of all frequencies pass from the line into 
the telephone receiver, the relative interfering effect of one volt 
or one ampere of different frequencies in power circuit can be 



represented by curve D in Fig. 2, in which each ordinate is the 
product of the corresponding ordinates of curve A and curve C. 

intlrf ^ been done to date indicates that the 
rfenng effect of a compound wave shape can be represented as 
the square root of the sum of the squares of the effects of the 
sme components of the wave. An interference coefficient of an 
alternating current-wave can be defined as proportional to 

K = V~J(Vf D s f 

r?d r r)T iS ^ the V £ ltage c ? m P onent of the wave of frequency / 
quency. ° f CUrVe D “^ponding to thatTre- 

Tr arra ?^ a meas uring:instrument in a network so that the 
the instrument will be proportional to K a very simple 
method is made available for determining approxiSelv the 
interference coeffigent of . wave, thus avo g ;diSf“t,,25 
*See Trans. 1915, Vol. XXXIV, page liso!----- 
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oscillographic analysis. The arrangement, beside having a 
transfer admittance at different frequencies proportional to the 
ordinates of curve D must have a high impedance at commercial 
frequencies if it is to be used with ordinary potential transform¬ 
ers, must give a measurable current through the branch contain¬ 
ing the measuring instrument, and must make allowance for the 
impedance of the instrument, which must measure the effective 
value of the current flowing through it, independent of frequency. 

An experimental arrangement, worked out by Mr. H. W. 
Hitchcock, which approximately meets these requirements 




Pig. 3—Calibration of Voltage Wave-Shape Meter 

Dotted line: Curve D of Fig. 1 Full line: Curve obtained with apparatus 


is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 3, which also shows the 
degree of approximation obtained. The particular form of 
network here shown makes use of a suggestion made by Mr. 
Chubb for a possible wave-shape standard. The measuring 
instrument comprises a thermocouple connected to a d-c. milli- 
ammeter. The instrument is provided with a universal shunt for 
the protection of the thermocouple against excessive currents. 
The apparatus is provided with a switch by means of which the 
meter can be connected across the line through a 10,000-ohm 
resistance so as to measure the effective voltage at the terminals. 
In most practical cases this is near enough to the value of the 
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fundamental voltage so that it can be used as the fundamental 
without excessive error. 

The few results which have so far been obtained with this 
apparatus are very encouraging. In the following table are given 
two comparisons between the noise induced in the telephone 
circuits in a given parallel when the paralleling power circuit was 
supplied from different generators and the readings of the wave¬ 
shape meter on the generators. 



Reading of wave¬ 
shape meter, milli- 
amps. per volt 

Noise units in 
telephone circuits 

Southhampton, Gen. No. 1. 

0.31 

170 

Gen. No. 3. 

0.58 

350 

Iowa Gen. No. 7. 

0.0S6 

1700 

“ Gen. No. 8. 

0.043 

800 


The proportionality is seen to be very good. 

The noise was in each case measured by the means regularly 
employed by the Bell telephone companies, in which the noise 
in the telephone circuits is compared with noise of fixed quality 
and variable intensity from a standard source of tone. 

The large variations in the interference coefficients of the 
voltage waves of different generators and in some cases the very 
considerable variation with load are indicated in the following 
table. The last eight cases of this table, and the second com¬ 
parison of the table given above, are taken from the results 
obtained by the Iowa Inductive Interference Committee. I 
wish to acknowledge the courtesy of the Executive Committee 
in charge of this work, Mr. W. G. Raymond, Mr. John Drabelle, 
Mr. R. H. Fair, in permitting the use of these results. 


Number of 
phases 

Kv-a. capac¬ 
ity rating 

Load kw. 

Reading of 
wave-shape 
meter, milli- 
amps. per 
volt 

Remarks 

3 

200 

150 

0.30 


3 

300 

145 

0.59 


3 

300 

350 

0.24 

Same machine as above 

Quarter 

250 

50 

0.070 


Quarter 

250 

100 

0.12 

Same machine as above 

2 

100 

50 

0.70 


3 

150 

45 

0.037 


2 

50 

0 

0.058 


3 

50 

0 

0.52 


3 

300 

100 

0.086 


3 

200 

120 

0.043 



. These few results warrant the expectation that an arrangement 
similar to this will in the future give very valuable results in the 
study of inductive interference. 

In establishing a standard of wave shape the inductive effects 
in telephone circuits are, of course, only one of several factors 
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which must be taken into consideration. Such factors as the 
effect of harmonics on the operation of power circuits, and .the 
difficulty in attaining a desired degree of reduction in the magni¬ 
tude of voltages of any given frequency should be included. 
Weighting the harmonics proportional to their frequency has the 
advantage of simplicity, and excessive weighting of very high 
frequencies could be avoided by having a constant weighting for 
all frequencies above two or three thousand cycles. The R , L, C 
standard described by Prof. Bedell, with the condenser predomi¬ 
nant at fundamental frequencies with resistance equal to the 
condenser reactance at resonance and with a high resonant point 
can be made to very closely approximate a standard of this sort 
for the frequencies commonly generated in electrical machinery. 

To completely cover the field, it would, of course, be necessary 
to establish standards not only for alternators, but for motors, 
also, for d-c. as well as for a-c. machinery, and also for converters, 
rectifiers, transformers, and other electrical machinery. It is to 
be hoped that it will be found practicable in time to cover the 
whole of this rather extensive field. 

L. F. Curtis: I would like to ask Prof. Bedell if, in order to 
determine the order of the harmonic, as well as its amplitude, in 
testing an e.m.f. wave, it would not be practical and desirable 
to make use of as a standard, a resistance, inductance and 
capacity,, with, possibly, a variable inductance, calibrating the 
unit to give a certain amplitude or allowable amplitude of wave 
with varying positions of the inductance. It seems to me that 
this standard, or, rather, piece of apparatus could be calibrated 
with a sine wave to show the amplitude produced for different 
positions of the inductance, and then showing with the wave in 
question the additional humps or peaks induced by the higher 
harmonics. 

C. E. Magnusson: The manufacturers of electrical machinery, 
and. the operators of large systems, especially large central 
stations should state their views. No doubt, the manufacturer 
could give us accurate data as to the* increase in cost of the gen¬ 
erators for a reduction in the harmonics and an estimate of the 
relation between these factors, would be highly desirable. The 
operators do not, so far as I have been able to determine, appre¬ 
ciate quite as fully as the telephone people how much would be 
gained if the harmonics could be largely eliminated. I think it 
would be an interesting study to determine, for example, how 
much energy is lost in induction motors by the presence of 
harmonics, as only the wave of fundamental frequency produces 
torque. All the harmonics produce heat, but no torque. With 
the tremendous increase in the size of power systems and especi¬ 
ally where a large number of central stations are combined to¬ 
gether, it is of increasing importance that the wave forms from 
the several machines and throughout the system, should be as 
nearly of the sine-wave shape as possible. 

L. W. Chubb: At the meeting last year at Deer Park, the 
discussion by the Committee on Inductive Interference and by 
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Mr. Osborne, showed that the low and very high-frequency 
components of voltage wave shapes are of no consequence in 
telephone interference, and that the great restrictions should 
be in the range from 700 to 1500 cycles. The operator and de¬ 
signer must watch the lower distortional frequencies, and others 
in the electrical industry are interested in the high harmonic 
components. The restrictions which the telephone interests 
wish to impose are the most severe, because the range of objec- 
tional frequencies falls within the range of the tooth harmonics in 
the usual commercial machines. 

The setting of limits on wave distortion of generators affects 
the operating interests, the manufacturer of electrical apparatus 
and the telegraph and telephone interests. To the operator, the 
elimination of the low-frequency distortions is of direct import¬ 
ance because of the influence on losses and the paralleling charac¬ 
teristics. The elimination of tooth frequencies may influence 
the cost of right-of-way for lines in the neighborhood of telephone 
lines and the elimination of the very high harmonics (which 
seldom, if ever, come from the generators) will preclude or reduce 
the possibilities of oscillation and resonant breakdown trouble 
in the connected apparatus. The purity of the wave, which he 
will require, will depend upon the extra cost of machines, and the 
gain in cost by using the same right-of-way, etc. 

To the manufacturer, the lowering of distortional harmonics 
is of little consequence. He must now guarantee the satisfactory 
paralleling of machines, and can lower the higher frequency 
distortions if the additional cost, which must be borne by the 
customer, will be justified by the savings of the latter. 

The telephone interests have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by close limits in wave shape, and it seems that they 
should bear some of the burden of the problem, by installing 
metallic balanced systems, which will greatly reduce the effects 
of inductive interference. The many discussions and schemes 
of measuring wave-shape distortion, and setting a standard, and 
the continuance of the deviation standard indicates that a just 
specification for wave-shape variation and its measurement is not 
a simple matter. 

. In the present paper Prof. Bedell lays greatest stress on the 
simple. series full resonant circuit, which, after considerable 
discussion by the committee, seemed to be the most practical. 
Composite circuits have been considered, some of which give 
better curves than the simple circuit, but the additional com¬ 
plication has made it seem inadvisable to use the composite if the 
simple circuit will do. The simple series circuit can be made to 
limit any given range of frequency, but to prevent the admittance 
of high frequencies from falling off, and at the same time to 
approximate 8 in the low-frequency range, it is necessary to have 
the resonant point at a frequency higher than that which should 
be penalized the most. This fault can be overcome theoretically, 
by the composite circuit, which will follow 8 at the low fre- 
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quencies, have resonance at any point in the worse range, and 
limit the high frequencies almost as much as the resonant fre¬ 
quency. The circuit shown in Fig. 4 illustrates this. It resonates 
at 1000 cycles per second, and limits the very high harmonics 
almost as much as it does the resonant frequency. This and 
other similar schemes are impractical, because the ordinary 
electromagnetic ammeters have inductance and the thermal 
meters are not accurate enough for the purpose. Besides, when 
deciding whether an admittance standard is desirable, we must 
decide whether the composite circuit, with more difficult testing 
requirements and better penalties, or the simple circuit with 
better testing and poorer penalty curves is the more desirable. 

Generators do not have the very high harmonic frequencies, 
and for this reason, (since the standard is primarily for the ac¬ 
ceptance of machines), it will not matter whether the curve turns 
up at high frequency, as shown in Figs. 3 and 4 of the paper. 
If the curve is allowed to turn up, the simple circuit with reson¬ 
ance at about 1000 cycles seems to me to be the best, if suitable 
limits can be agreed upon. 


hi 



Fig. 4 

A = Ammeter Ci = 5 X 10‘ 6 farad Li =0.02 henry 
Ri =50 ohms Ra =83 ohms 


L. T. Metwin: The power man must recognize the fact that 
the subject matter of the- paper is to become of exceeding im¬ 
portance to him, not only on account of the increasing importance 
of inductive interference problems that are constantly arising, 
but from the fact that our power systems are constantly becoming 
more complex, and he will be face to face with some of the 
problems involved in this paper. 

In operating his system, however, he will not be so much in¬ 
terested in the form factor, as outlined in the paperas he will 
in its effects on some composite circuit or branch circuit with 
reference to some particular harmonic that may be present in his 
system. This will come from the fact that as the distributing or 
transmission system becomes more and more complex, the 
presence of harmonics will constantly be thrusting themselves 
before him. No doubt but that the power man in the past would 
have avoided many of the difficulties that have come up if he had 
harmonics arising from his generators. I have a particular 
instance in mind from past experience in a system in which I had 
operating concern and at the time, while I realized in a vague way 
what was happening, I was unable to diagnose my trouble in a 
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satisfactory fashion. This system was a portion of the Nevada, 
California Power Co., in the mining region of Goldfield, Nevada. 
It so happened that whenever there was a disturbance due to a 
short circuit on any part of the 6600-volt distribution system in¬ 
volving quite an extensive network, there was one particular span 
in that system that always failed. I simply mention this as a mat¬ 
ter of operating experience. It came to such a pass that whenever 
there was a big disturbance on this system I immediately sent one 
gang of linemen to the Gold Wedge claim, where this particular 
span was located, and usually it would be found on the ground. 
Probably some of the power men here have experienced the same 
thing. I simply diagnosed it in a general way, as owing to a 
resonant condition on that particular branch. The effect of 
some harmonic was greatly magnified. 

The subject matter of Prof. Bedell’s paper, however, while it 
covers a case of this sort, does not put it in the concrete form 
that would be desirable from the operator’s standpoint. He is 
not interested so much in the numerical value of the wave form, 
expressing the admittance of a great range of frequencies, as in 
the numerical value of the admittance of a simple composite 
circuit with reference to a particular frequency that might pro¬ 
duce resonance in some branch of his network. 

We power men will be forced to learn more and more of the 
importance of the presence of these higher frequencies in our 
system. The paper, however, I fancy, is more designed to take 
care of a broader aspect of the question than that. That aspect 
bears upon the problems of inductive interference which are 
becoming more and more important as the investigations, 
mutual and individual, of power and telephone companies 
progress. 

As to the penalizing of a generator on account of its wave-form. 
As brought out by Prof. Magnusson, that penalizing will have 
to take into account not merely the designs of the telephone and 
power interests to avoid inductive interference, but must take 
into account also the commercial aspect of the question. The 
moment we begin to penalize generators the price will begin to 
rise. Further, it has been hinted that the harmonics that pro¬ 
duce troubles in inductive interference, have a fairly limited 
range. If the third harmonic of a 60-cycle system does not 
particularly interfere with communication, it would scarcely be 
right or wise to put a penalty on its presence. If the 5th harmonic 
and the 7th harmonic do not particularly interfere with the 
transmission of speech and if by chance they are not of much 
weight from the power man’s standpoint, then why penalize a 
generator on account of their presence. The power man can 
avoid difficulties in his distribution system arising from the 
presence of any of these harmonics, by a simple change of cir¬ 
cuits. The introduction of inductance for instance, in any par¬ 
ticular branch that is resonant to some particular frequency will 
immediately avoid difficulties that might arise. So it would 
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seem to me that a simple or composite circuit that would by one 
measurement give a form standard or a form value, should be of 
such a nature, if possible, that it will not involve the frequencies 
that are of no concern. Ultimately it will be up, probably, to the 
telephone companies to definitely state what numerical value 
should be assigned to the various harmonics in order that the 
manufacturer may know what to avoid. My own, very super¬ 
ficial, investigation in the matter seems to indicate that in a 
60-cycle system the 3rd, 5th, 7th and 9th harmonics are the 
distressing ones in general. Now it might be that in some systems 
the higher harmonics up as high as the 21st say, are the ones 
that give the most trouble. I will admit that the means of in¬ 
vestigation at my command are very crude but in the system 
with which I am connected I do not find the upper harmonics 
within the range of speech, present in any disagreeable degree. 
I do find, however, that the third is decidedly present; the 5th, 
7th and 9th can be readily heard and do interfere unless quenched 
out in some way. As I have already said, it will be definitely up 
to the telephone interests to state or put a numerical value upon 
that range of frequencies that bothers them most. Then it will 
be up to the investigator and the manufacturer to try to confine 
his attention to this particular range. 

L. J. Corbett: I want to call attention to the possible effect 
of a long transmission line upon the wave form which may start 
at the power house very true to a sine wave. At the University 
of Idaho we are located on the end of a transmission line about 
90 miles in length. During the past year we have taken the 
wave form as it comes to us in our laboratory. I will not 
guarantee the results because the wave form was taken by an 
oscillograph by tracing on the screen, and was analyzed by the 
twelve ordinate method. We found unobjectionable the 3rd 
harmonic, the 5th and 7th were very slight, almost negligible, but 
the 9th harmonic, was of far greater amplitude than the 3rd. 
Now the inductance and capacity of that line, it would seem to 
me would alter the wave form in the various parts of the circuit, 
and I would like to hear from some of the men who are interested 
in the operation of our long transmission lines as to whether they 
have analyzed the curves at the various points of their lines— 
at the power house and also at the various terminals or service 
points. Mr. Merwin has touched upon one matter which I have 
had in mind—that it may be possible in a great many cases to 
correct for some of these higher harmonics by quenching them 
out by means of inductance, just as we do in connection with 
lightning arresters. We can probably put in inductances which 
will not materially alter the regulation of our line but which 
will limit the harmonics to values which are not objectionable. 

And in regard to the high-frequency harmonics—I think that 
the present means at our disposal, that of taking the curve form 
of an alternator and analyzing it, is about the only method that 
we can use at the present time. Of course, the relative harmonic 
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of a 25-cycle generator which will cause trouble in a telephone 
circuit will differ from the relative harm* miv of the tubercle 
generator which has the same 1 sequence* and as ba< been pointed 
out, those frequencies within the speak me range are M:e only 
ones which will cause trouble with voice currents. 'll soe are 
the ones which should he eliminated. V\ ith the appanhu ■ which 
is already at hand in the various power stations A seems to me 
that the only possible method of correct i* »n is bv owie curb 
method as indicated, that of quenching cn.it the obnvu* mahle 
harmonics. 

J. B. Fisken: Mr. Corbett has expressed a de--in* p.» hear from 
the operating men as to what investigation** thev ha* o made on 
this question. As one operating man. 1 would tell Mr. tMrbeU 
that I have made none. We operating mm 1 dunk, all agree 
that we have harmonies. 1 think we all agree that, like the poor, 
the harmonies will always be with us. If we could get nd of 
them, we would be very glad to do so. The qucuiou uj the 
elimination of harmonies, to my mind, w puoiv a commercial 
one. If the public will submit to paying such rate-, fur • ervicc 
that we can buy more expensive machine'., then, undoubtedly 
the manufacturer can give us tin me machines Hut, in the la J.. 
analysis, it is purely a commercial proposition 1 f huo*us lih 
believe that, for any reasonable expense we should endeavor in 
eliminate the harmonies, but beyond that we ran tin! go, and the 
burden will be pi act si upon the telephone oiqiso-r, ot finding 
some means of carrying on their bu aue with iho-.e highei 
harmonies running around loose, There is another mature r.j tin- 
case that occurs to me. We might have an alternator designed 
that would be entirely fret* from harmony . We might have a 
line designed that would be entirely free from harmonies, but 
when the time comes that we have to change., povdhlv, out 
scheme connections (and in an iutemmneefrd network that is 
always possible), then is it not a fact that our tonum eompufa 
tions are practically of no value? In oilier word'., sit-.lead uj 
operating a particular generator on a particular hue, we mav have 
to operate that generator on a different line.. 

D. Peaslee: Unqueslionably, if we ran gel a dollar per 
kilowatt for energy for lighting purposes, we can generate elec¬ 
tricity that has a sine-wave voltage with practically no hue 
monies, and we can give fire telephone people hues with which 
they can talk from one end of the continent, to the other, ami go 
their way in peace, But it can not, be done at the ptesent rate*;, 
under the existing conditions^ it is very pleasing to see the 
difference in the whole situation in the inductive iutnirreuee 
problem a year ago and today, Tin* situation today shows that 
cooperation is starting. At the present fumy the telephone 
people, I think largely because of the eternal dollar, have 
passed the buck * entirely to the power people They make 
the sweeping statement that all harmonies are very bad, and 
that they should be penalized in proportion to their frequency. 
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and, therefore, a million-cycle wave should be reduced to absolute 
zero, putting the proposition flatly up to the power people in a 
way that is impossible of commercial solution. I personally 
know that it is possible to take a telephone line suffering 
from inductive interference, and b}^ proper tuning methods, 
damp out one at a time the 3rd, 5th, 7th and 9th harmonics. 
I know that you can take a telephone line and damp out these 
harmonics for a distance of 70 miles, and do it successfully. The 
telephone people assure us that these methods are not efficient, 
and that it can not be done successfully. That is not true. I 
know it is possible to take a weak telephone current, and, by 
means of the audion amplifier, step it up to considerable propor¬ 
tions. I am firmly convinced that one of the solutions of this 
problem will be wiping out these harmonics below the frequency 
of the voice currents, and if in doing so, the attenuation of the 
voice currents is very great; I see no reason why the audion 
amplifier will not step up the pure wave, attenuated as it is, 
and pass it on again. That is a point on which the telephone 
interests are not giving us as much information as they should. 
There is no question that their laboratories are working on this 
matter, and that they have a great deal of valuable information, 
but it is like pulling teeth from a cross cut saw to get any infor¬ 
mation from them. 

The only possible solution of this problem is for the power 
companies and the manufacturers, and the telephone people to 
get together, and, to use a common expression, lay their cards 
on the table. In that way we can get the best solution possible, 
and I look forward to the day when this will occur, because of the 
immense improvement in the situation at present over a year 
ago. 

Harris J. Ryan: There must be a standard of wave-form. 
We have long since found such to be the case. In the standardiza¬ 
tion rules of our Institute, it seems to me, as I recollect now, 
from the beginning virtually, there has been a standard of wave¬ 
form but, as pointed out in the paper it is not satisfactory for the 
easons there given. 

It seems to me well to take into account a few of the very 
broad elements in the matter. The telephone interest is en¬ 
deavoring in a very strong effort to transmit fundamentals and 
harmonics and to transmit them faithfully. On the other hand, 
the power interest would gladly supply electric energy in funda¬ 
mental form only, and discard the harmonics. Any extension or 
amendment of our present definition of wave-form should be 
undertaken with great care because of the important, deeply 
rooted, widely ramifying factors. 

R. W. Mastick: In regard to Mr. Peaslee’s remarks conce n- 
ing the use of drainage devices applied to telephone circuits for 
the purpose of filtering off the disturbing frequencies and the use 
therewith of amplifying devices to again restore the magnitude 
of the voice currents; Dr. Bedell has correctly said that it is 
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vitally important in a telephone circuit to transmit various 
frequencies in their relative proportions, which are within the 
range of the disturbing frequencies, in order that undistorted 
speech may result. This statement in itself answers Mr. Peaslee’s 
suggestion, for if drainage devices are used, certain currents of 
voice frequency which are identical with the disturbing frequen¬ 
cies will also be drained off. Therefore, even though an amplify¬ 
ing device be used, it is obvious that the relative proportion of 
frequencies in the voice current will not be the same, hence 
distorted speech will result. Again, consideration must be given, 
even though such a scheme were feasible, to the number and com¬ 
plexity of telephone circuits in use, to which it would be necessary 
to apply such a device. 

L. T. Merwin: Mr. Mastick’s reference was to some very 

crude experiments that I had been carrying on with our own 
telephone line, which is on the same supports as our 66,000-volt 
conductors for a distance of approximately 70 miles. These 
experiments consisted of the shunting out of the lower harmonics 
that were particularly distressing; so much so, in fact, that it 
made the ^use of our own telephone system for dispatching, 
extremely inadequate. As a matter of fact it was almost non- 
usable until we had devised, after much stumbling, com¬ 
posite forms of shunts that would effectively shunt out the 3rd, 
5 th and 7th harmonics, and the 9th if it were so desired. • It was 
remarked that I did not find any harmonics above the 9th that 
interfered in any way with satisfactory communication, and 
that while talking with a particular operator of Swedish national¬ 
ity it was observed that the intelligibility of his speech was 
remarkably increased. Now that is an actual fact, and it can be 
attested to by Mr. Peaslee and I think by Mr. Condit, the atten¬ 
tion of both of whom I called to this peculiar phenomenon. I am 
not in a position to say how my own voice sounds over this line. 

I would like to emphasize a point brought out by Mr. Peaslee, 
that it will assist in the solution of this problem very materially 
if the telephone company freely divulge the results of their own 
experiments as we discuss these problems with them. 

Just a moment more on the penalizing of generators. If 
transposition is effective w r hen a power system is balanced both 
for transverse and longitudinal induction, and if the parallelism 
is a simple one, and by the means of these transpositions the 
harmonics can be quenched out at very little cost, why should 
it be necessary to penalize a generator if it produces these har¬ 
monics? It reduces again to purely a commercial problem. 

It may be cheaper in some instances to take the standard form 
? er l era J : . or ? as we now have them and by a small expenditure 
entirely eliminate the troubles arising from inductive interference 
through transposition or other means. 

Frederick Bedell: We are not in a position at present to 
adopt a final exact specification for a standard of wave-form, 
but with the material that is before us and with further study, 
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certainly progress should be made. It seems that all are agreed 

mnnrMt? h ® adl ™t tar ^e standards discussed today are 
superior to the present deviation standard. Now, whatever 
standard is adopted it will probably not have its numerical 
alues specified m the first instance so as to hold for all time 
e xp e nence we will no doubt later have to modify the 
specification of the standard; the best we can do at present is to 
make a first approximation, agreed to by all as better than the 
present standard, and later improve it. I believe that a simnle 
standard can be found that will meet the need for practical pur- 
poseS; The simple standard has the advantage not onlv of 

desh-abfo th 7 bUt fr ° m - he P s y chol °g ical standpoint it is more 
dfiswUe thim a . com P° slte on e- We know then what we have 
got, for by expedience we are all familiar with the characteristics 

tltdT 16 rn*' Even . for th0Se of who are most^cais- 
tomed to calculations with involved circuits there is something 

no^'W 111 t° Slte Cma ? t ^ lch makes k indeed difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to comprehend its characteristics at a glance. Even if 

u timately a composite standard were to be the more desirable I 
believe it would be unfortunate to adopt it in the first instance 
to wi° S ^ all ° w ^ a d at once. How much better it would be 

Stermodi^it W Pl l £3ta f dard ™ hich a11 can understand, and then 
:mod ny 3b y shunts or what not, should we so desire. We 

tion of H ^ tbe lde ^ 0i a volt-ampere standard and a modifica- 
? f ^ i dea i Ca ? then Readily accepted. But I believe that 
^ standard can sufficiently meet the situation and that 

J,° dd ^ a law Penalizing the harmonics, sup¬ 

posedly, with theoretical exactness down to the last dot. Such • 
j lca J exactness would be difficult to attain for the reasons 
pointed out here today to the effect that wave form varies 

thflf lfferent f partS °t a system ’ and futhermore to the effect 
that wave form at the same point of a system varies from time 
to time with load conditions. Now these variations due to cir- 
c o ndl ^ on s. Which vary with time and space, are 
not properly to be charged up to the generator. We want to get 
at a pretty fair approximation of the penalty to put on the gen- 
° r ’e Ut W f cannot charge it with all the idiosyncrasies of the 
me. _ Somenf those who have been working on this subject have 
mmgly thought that there was some ultimate exact law which 
we could get at which would prescribe the precise penalty for 
this or that harmonic, and that we should make every effort 
to ascertain this with precision, and should then adopt a standard 
which would fit it, not approximately but exactly. I believe in 
accuracy so far as it is possible, but in this case if we can get the 
general trend of the relationship between frequency of harmonics 
and their deleterious effects and get a corresponding standard 
that is easy for us all to use and to understand and to apply I 
think we will have done all we can do, at least for the present, 
and possibly the results will stand for a long time. As several 
of the speakers have pointed out, it is a matter involving the 
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power operator, the telephone operator and the manufacturer; 
their several points of view should be harmonized, weighed and 
balanced and, if possible, a result obtained that meets the views 
of all of the people concerned so far as possible. It has also been 
pointed out by several of the speakers that it is an economic 
or commercial question, and that is true. By paying more and 
more money you can obtain better and better apparatus, and 
better and better service, and there again it is a question of weigh¬ 
ing and balancing the importance of cost versus service. Mr. Curtis 
asked a question as to whether wave analysis could not be made 
by an R, L } C circuit by varying the inductance so as to show the 
amplitude of particular harmonics. This method of analysis has 
been carried out and a reference on the subject has been given in 
the paper. The method has been used, I believe, in recent in¬ 
vestigations by the Joint Committee on Inductive Interference, 
and I believe has also been used in the laboratory of manufactur¬ 
ing companies in the study of this problem. Mr. Merwin sug¬ 
gested that the telephone people should state definitely the nu¬ 
merical values that would be permissible for various harmonics. 
This can hardly be done. If you cut a particular harmonic to, 
say, half its value, it will improve the service; if you cut it to say, 
one-fourth its value it will improve the service still more, and so 
on; so it seems no matter how good, within practical limits, you 
' can get the wave form, the telephone service would still be im¬ 
proved by further improvement in the wave form. In other 
words, it would be desirable to reduce the harmonic from the 
telephone standpoint even beyond the pfactical limit. It does 
not seem, therefore, that we can get at that in just that way. 
We can get a standard which approximately gives the proper 
law of penalizing; we should make it not too hard at first so it 
wont be an undue hardship on any one; then, with the general 
scheme standardized, the numerical values of the standard can 
be adjusted little by little, so as to put on the screws gradually 
from year to year, so that they will not pinch too much and yet 
will bring the pressure where it seems desirable. It will be under¬ 
stood that, in the paper and in the discussion by the author and 
by other persons on the subcommittee that have been dealing 
with the subject, neither the Standardization Committee nor the 
Sub-committee is committed in any way. It was the purpose to 
have this open discussion so as to bring out the facts. 
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INSULATOR FAILURES UNDER TRANSIENT VOLTAGES 


BY W. D. PEASLEE 


Abstract of Paper 

The operation of a high-voltage transmission line involves 
changes m energy distribution that are very conducive to 
high-frequency disturbances and transients of very steep front. 
These are often superposed on the normal frequency voltage 
of the line in such a way as to impose great stresses on the 
insulators. 

The mechanism of failure of an insulator is of great importance 
to those designing and operating transmission lines. This 
paper presents the results of recent investigations on the failure 
of insulators under impact and combined impact and normal- 
frequency voltages. -Microphotographs of the resulting failures 
are included. 

The breakdown of a dielectric involves energy which is a 
time function and the importance of the duration of the stress 
m determining the magnitude of the voltage necessary to 
puncture an insulator is discussed. 

Due to the short duration of transients, insulators are often 
repeatedly by them, the procelain in the puncture 
solidifying again on account of the small energy involved. 
These sealed punctures however weaken the insulator, lowering 
its dielectric strength materially. ' & 

. importance of the elimination of air holes and defects 
m the porcelain is shown. 

Some essential features of a successful line insulator are 
stated. 


Introduction 

A PARTICULAR dielectric will be ruptured or broken down 
when the dielectric flux density exceeds a certain value and 
this flux concentration lasts for a finite time. It is necessary that 
the time of application of the stress be finite, as any breaking down 
of a dielectric involves energy which is a time function. This 
has been well shown by the experiments of Peek*, and others in 
the study of corona formation, and it has been shown that, 
under transient voltages, the shorter the time of application of 
the stress the greater the voltage necessary to produce break 
down of the dielectric. 

Thus the breaking down of porcelain used in the manufacture 
of high-voltage insulators demands the application of the stress 
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for a period of time great enough to permit the accumulation 
of sufficient energy to destroy enough of the porcelain to punc¬ 
ture the insulator, and the shorter the time of application of the 
voltage the greater will be the necessary voltage to produce 

break down. 

In a study of insulator failures it will, then, be essential not 
only to consider the voltage applied to the insulator but also 
the duration of the voltage. If a transient voltage of very short 
duration measured in micro-seconds be applied to a dielectric, 
such as porcelain, of sufficient value to rupture it, with very 
little power behind it we might expect to find the porcelain punc¬ 
tured, but since the time of the transient is very short the 
energy involved is small and therefor the destructive effect very 
local. Thus we might expect to find the porcelain melted over 
a very small path and solidifying again immediately upon the 
removal of the transient leaving the insulator in nearly as good 
condition as it was before the application of the puncturing 
voltage. However, due to the short duration of the transient 
voltage and the instant solidifying of the porcelain some im¬ 
purities would be carried into the porcelain and sealed there, 
thus weakening, to a certain extent, the dielectric strength of 
the insulator. 

If, however, simultaneously with the application of this tran¬ 
sient we should apply a 60-cycle voltage of sufficient value to 
follow the path which the transient voltage had broken through 
the insulator, and with sufficient power behind it to keep this 
path in a molten condition the power arc would be maintained 
through this path and the insulator destroyed. 

Whenever a steady condition of a circuit containing induc¬ 
tance and capacitance is disturbed there is set up an oscillatory 
transfer of energy from the electromagnetic to the electrostatic 
fields, or vice versa with a concommittant change in voltage or 
current conditions or both. The character of the change is de¬ 
pendent upon the relation between the resistance, inductance 
and capacitance in a manner familiar to all electrical engineers. 

In a high-voltage transmission line we have the distributed in¬ 
ductance and capacitance of the line and lumped inductance 
(transformers), and lumped capacitance, (lightning arresters 
and high-tension transformer windings). These form a circuit 
that is highly susceptible to oscillations and responds very 
readily to disturbance of the steady condition. Thus an arcing 
ground may cause large, relatively low-frequency surges and 
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° f hi g h - frec l uenc y waves, the damping of which depends 
±le resistance of the oscillatory circuit. The frequency of 
filiations in this case will depend on the inductance and 
. acitance °f the oscillating circuit, so on the location of the 
cirig ground. Thus it will be seen that an arcing ground may 
*1 °7 ce oscillations of widely varying frequency and varying 
*. smping from well sustained wave trains to abrupt front 

i ,=LrLSlent impulses. In the same way a “spill over” of an 

li-rf U i at ° r ° r the Chargmg of a H g htai ng arrester may subject a 
6 t ? oscillations of voltage or current or both. The operation 
switches especially of the air-break type is also often pro- 
■ l uctive of vicious transients. 

Since then a great many of the phenomena attendant upon 
ae operation of a modem transmission line involve the super¬ 
position upon the sixty-cycle voltage of transients or highly 
. high-frequency wave trains, a knowledge of the effects 

01 these transients on the insulators of the line is of great im- 
1 )ortance and the investigation upon which this paper is based 
wa.s undertaken to discover if possible the effect of these trans¬ 
ients, a.nd from these effect's to determine advisable precautions 
111 tihe manufacture and use of high-voltage insulators. 

I t has been shown by Ryan*, that the effect of the super¬ 
position of a radio-frequency sustained wave train on an audio¬ 
frequency wave is to give the combination a striking distance 
m air equal to the sum of the sparking distances of the two 
•separately. If then we superpose transient voltages upon a 
normal-frequency wave the stress imposed by the combination 
will vary between the limits represented by the sum of the max¬ 
imum transient and maximum 60-cycle voltages and their dif- 
1 erence, according to the part of the cycle of the normal frequency 
wave in which the transient occurs, being the sum if a positive 
t, i cinsient coincides with the positive maximum of the sixty cycle 
wave and the difference if it coincides with the maximum of the 
t icigjative half wave. At any other point of coincidence the effect 
would foe somewhere between these two limits. 

Tlie probability that a transient of known duration will fall 
wit Inin a certain part of a 60-cycle wave if impressed at random 
« >n the wave can readily be shown mathematically. Using the 
I >art of the positive half of a 60-cycle wave above the effective 
val ue it is found that one ou t of every fifteen million random 

* Sustained Radio-Frequency High-Voltage Discharges, Trans. Inst. 
Radio Engineers, Sept., 1915. 
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impulses each consisting of the positive* half of a TaO.UOO-evcle 
wave will be likely to fall within this interval, l\\ when this 
does occur, the summation of the two voltages is sufficient in 
amount and duration to puncture the insulator the power arc 
would be very likely to follow the Iran sit ml, blowing out the 
melted porcelain before it could solidify, thus permanently 
puncturing the insulator. It will be readily appreciated however 
that a transmission line might be operated for several years with¬ 
out this coincidence occurring and further that if might occur 
very locally and so effect only a few or even single insulators. 
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An insulator of the type shown in Fig. 1 was selected beeuu.se 
of the zone of the flux concentration in tins plane at section AH 
and because the dieleetric flux eonee.nl rat.ion near I he pin in 

the inner petticoat, was about, seven 
times that near I In* cap in the outer 
petticoat. For the purpose of the 
test the cement ran be considered as 
a perfect conductor and the manu¬ 
facturers claimed a specific inductive 
t capacity of I s for this porcelain. 
Knowing these constants the dielec¬ 
tric held can be drawn to scale and 
the direction of the lines of force de¬ 
termined as indicated roughly in the 
figure. This insulator, designated a-. Xo, j, and another of 
somewhat, similar design (No, 2) and a bfhlMM) vol! triple-petti¬ 
coat pin insulator (No, 3) were subjected to a combination of 
a 60-eyele f>0-kv. wave with a transient highly damped and 
corresponding to one half of a 7a0,nuu evele wav** with a maxi¬ 
mum ot Mt kv, this transient applied at random wit ti respect to 
position of coincidence with the fitbeyele wave. 

After approximately eight million impulses insulators Nos. 
1 and 3 broke down. Insulator Xo. 2 wan then removed but 
punctured under the attempt to applv drv flash over voltage, 
(95,0(H) volts), 
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Insulator No. 1 was then carefully broken tip and examined, 
I he zone A 3 was riddled with fine hair like lint*;; which under 
the microscope proved to be tubes of slightly discolored melted 
porcelain, 1 he discoloration seemed to be din* to impurities 
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carried into the porcelain by the puncturing arc and sealed into 
the tube of melted silica. The appearance of this puncture was 
very different from that caused by the power arc as shown in 
Fig. 3, and it is very significant that while thes6 fine punctures 
were very numerous in the zone A B in the inner petticoat, there 
were practically none in the outer petticoat, and what few were 
found were not appreciably discolored. Also the inner petticoat 
fractured in what might almost be called a cleavage plane 
along this zone of flux and puncture concentration, showing that 
the porcelain had been weakened mechanically as well as 
electrically by these break downs even though they had sealed 
up in time to prevent the formation of a power arc. 

Fig. 2 shows a surface fractured from zone A B magnified 
two and one-half diameters showing the fine cross lines, each a 
tube of melted silica, representing a puncture by a transient 
that has sealed up preventing the formation of a power arc. 
This sample is taken from the inner petticoat. 

Fig. 3 is from a photograph of the outer petticoat of this 
insulator magnified two and one-half diameters showing the 
two power punctures that occurred in it when the inner petticoa t, 
weakened by these impacts, finally ruptured. This photograph 
shows very clearly the marked difference between the puncture 
produced by a * transient voltage only and one followed by a 
power arc. 

Microscopic studies of these samples were extremely valuable 
and reveal many interesting features that the pictures cannot 
show regarding the mechanism of the break down etc. 

Referring to the micro-photographs, Fig. 4 is taken from the 
inner petticoat in zone A B of insulator No. 1 showing the radia¬ 
ting punctures from the edge of the specimen nearest the pin. 
The broad white streak between the arrow points is the path of 
the power arc that finally, striking through this weakened zone, 
punctured and destroyed the insulator. 

Fig. 5 shows a portion of the same specimen taken along the 
path of the power arc further towards the outside of the inner 
petticoat. The tendency of the transient voltages to jump 
across between defects in the dielectric is very noticeable here, 
and Fig. 6, taken from insulator No. 1, shows this very well, 
as seven distinct and separate punctures may be seen striking 
through this air hole. As this is magnified ten diameters the 
size of the defect can be appreciated and also the care necessary 
in the manufacture of the porcelain to produce a product free 
from defects that will weaken the insulator. 
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Figs. 7, 8, and 9 are taken from the same specimen from in¬ 
sulator No. 2 but magnified to different diameters as indicated. 

Fig. 10 is taken from insulator No. 8, and shows very well 
the tendency of the transient to seek out and follow a series of 
defects in the porcelain. Fig. 11 is also taken from insulator 
No, 3. 

Fig. 12 is taken from the inner petticoat of insulator No. 2 
and shows very clearly the path of the power are as well as the 
paths of the transients. 

F l ’ RTH K R I N V KST IT, A T l < >X S 

It would seem from a consideration of the fundamental 
mechanism of dielectric break down that two things must lie 
avoided to prevent damage to an insulator; a concentration 
of dielectric flux above a certain value and a finite duration of 
this concentration. This seems well borne out by the data 
secured, as the failures shown in the photographs occurred in 
the zone indicated by this theory, and as was exported, were 

ic 

Fm. l» I do. B 

almost entirely confined to tin* inner petticoat of earh insulator. 
As a further investigation a piece of grooved porcelain was 
secured and a conductor placed in this groove with a plate 
against the other side of the porcelain opposite the groove. 
The resulting flux distribution is roughly indicated in Fig, 13. 
However it was feared that the corona forming on this conductor 
would act as a relief valve for the impact of flu* transient, the 
dielectrically weaker air absorbing the shock and so protecting 
the porcelain. Therefor a second sample was prepared as 
shown in Fig. I t and the conductor covered with paraffin, the 
covering extending well tip on the connection to the conductor 
to the point where the separation of the plate and conductor 
would prevent the formation of corona, thus forcing, the impact 
onto the porcelain. 

A third sample was prepared with a needle placed with its 
point against one side of a piece of porcelain, t he whole needle 
being imbedded in sealing wax, while a plate: was placed on the 
other side of the test piece. 
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These samples were subjected to the impact tests previously 
described, except that in this test the transients corresponded 
to a half of a dOO.OOO-eycle wa ve, for about 70 hours with approx¬ 
imately 120 impacts per second. At the end of that period 
the samples shown in Pigs. 13 and 14 were broken alone' the 
bottom of the grooves and the other under the needle point. 

The sample arranged as in Pi". 13 showed no traces of punc¬ 
ture, while the one shown in Pig, I I was liberally sprinkled along 
the bottom of the groove with the characteristic transient 
puncture. In none of these test pieces did the power arc follow 
through as the bO-eycle voltage was purposely kept low. 

Pig. 15 shows the puncture found in the bottom of the groove 
in test piece shown in Pig. 14, and Pig. It> shows the puncture 
found under the needle point. It should be noted that in this 
specimen the thickness of porcelain between the needle point 
and plate was twice that between the conductor and plate in 
Pigs. 13 and 14. 

Pig, 17 is included as of interest in showing the manner in 
which the transients strike into the porcelain from irregularities 
in the surface of the porcelain or cavities in the cement. 

Conclusion 

Prom what is now known of the action of high voltages of 
normal ami high-frequency sustained waves and of transient 
duration, it is apparent that the successful insulator for con¬ 
tinued service in high-voltage transmission lines must be designed 
with the following, points in mind, 

1. The actual puncture voltage of the insulator divided by 
the safety factor desired must be above the sum of the normal 
frequency maximum voltage that will be encountered in opera¬ 
tion, (taking due account of relatively low-frequency surges), 
and tin* maximum transient or sustained high-frequency voltage 
that may be impressed on tin* line. If this is not done the in¬ 
sulator will in time be weakened by the impact of these transient 
voltages and ultimately must fail. 

2. Points or /.ones of excessive flux concentration must be 
avoided. A careful pur portioning must he undertaken to avoid 
the extreme dielectric field distortion and concentration com¬ 
monly met with in insulators now on the market. Ratios of 
flux density in different parts of the held of eleven to one have 
been noted in certain insulators and these have almost uni¬ 
versally given tremble in time on high-voltage lines. 

Ji The porcelain must be free from air bubbles and defects 
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and this is a problem that must be met by the centime engineer 
before it is possible to manufacture reliable insulators. 

4. The insulators should ha ve a puncture volt aye as many 
times the dry flash-over voltage as the desired safety factor. 
The importance of this [joint is not always realized hut when it 
is remembered that there is a large time lap in the break down of 
air it will be realized that severe impact stresses can be placed 
on an insulator by transients. With a sufficiently abrupt 
transient, a voltage of much more than Hash-over may be im¬ 
pressed on an insulator in air and this is in tin* form of an impact 
delivered inside the insulator, weakenin'* it at every applicant ion, 

5. To avoid placing dielectrics of different dielectric con¬ 
stants in series, the surface of the insulator should follow, in 
so far as possible, the lines of force of the dielectric field. 

(b Caps and metal parts should be smooth and of In rye radii of 
curvature to make the corona forming volt ape as hip’1 1 as possihV. 
It is possible to design an insulator that will flash over after the 
manner of sphere-gap break flown without the formate m < »f c< >r< ma. 

7. The design should be such mechanically as to keep f he 
lines or zones of mechanical stress removed from the lines of 
electrical stress, and where this is impossible the fwu stresses 
should he as nearly as possible at right angles. This point has 
been brought out by recent study of the influence of the line of 
action of mechanical stress in porcelain upon the path of the 
resulting fracture, 

These investigations were carried out in the high'tension 
laboratory of Oregon Agricultural College an* 1 tin* writer takes 
this opportunity to express his appreeiafion of the assistance of 
Mr. C. 15. Oakes and Mr. Winfield liekley who aided him in 
the test, and Prof. S. II. Urafof the Department of Experimental 
Engineering by whose courtesy the micro -photographs were 
made possible. Grateful acknowledgment is also made to 
Mr. L. T. Merwin for Ins very valuable suggestions in con* 
struelive criticism of the manuscript. 

It is not felt that the data here presented bring out any 
previously unknown phenomena as this action has long been 
suspected by or known to many of the workers in this field, 
but they are presented as the preliminary results of an extensive 
investigation now in progress on the subject and it is hoped 
that a study of these photographs will increase the respect of 
the engineers, who are designing and using insulators, for the 
destructive ability of transient voltages. 
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Discussion on “Insulator Failures Under Transient 
Voltauks” (Peaslee), Seattle, Wash., September 8, 
10 K). 

J. B. Fisken: The author makes this statement: “The oper¬ 
ation o{ swil-ehes, especially of the air-break type is also often 
productive o! vicious transients.” My experience has led me 
to believe tlint the substitution of the word “sometimes” for 
“often” would improve this paper very materially. We have 
never seen any occasions, in our system, where the operation of 
air-break switches was, serious, and we have used them to quite 
a large extent, i want to ask Mr. Peaslee whether we are to 
believe from Fig. 1 that the potential gradient is constant through 
that insulator? 

W. D. Peaslee: No. By no means. About 7 to l. 

J, B. Fisken: Then, there would be portions of that insulator 
when 1 the llux density would be very much greater than it is 
in others? 

W. I). Peaslee: There were. About seven to one. 

J. B. Fisken: ( hie of the must interesting things in the paper 
is the linn* element. There is something there that 1, as an 
operating man, had never bet*on.* realised. It seems that those 
high frequeiieie- . whieh we all want to Ret rid of, keep working 
and it mas be some considerable time before the insulator breaks 
down, 1 want to ask Mr, I Vaslee if he does not. t hink bet ter re¬ 
sults could be obtained if the top of the insulator was entirely 
covered wit h a metallie coat ing, and instead of having the tie 
wire which hold;; the high-tension wire, rest on porcelain, it 
should res! on some portion of the metallic covering? I ask 
that question for the reason that most of our punctures, ora 
large number oi the punctures we limb take place from the tie 
wire, and not from the conductor, 

Robert Howes: We have heard a number of valuable com¬ 
ments upon t he poor qualit v of insulators. About fifteen years ago 
I had a part iu the eon-4 met ion of the first transmission line of 
the Washington Water Power Company to the Corn* d* Alene 
Dist riel. It wa early work in the (H), Of III- volt field and we were 
threatened with dire con -.equences, so all of us eonimeted with 
the work exhausted our knowledge and wits to eliminate the 
threatened danger-.. The eon si ruction in some features would 
bo now eon adered obsolete, in other;-; it is, quite up to date, and 
some desirable modifications have been made. Still my record 
show, that iu the fir-4 •■even months of opera titan the line was 
out but a total of tbirtvowo minutes except by previous ar¬ 
rangement. Further, I understand from Mr, Fisken, who has 
had the handling of that line in his department ever since it was 
pul up, that there Slave been almost no heapu tor failures from 
elect rical causes on I hat line. 

About eight years ago I had charge of the designing and con¬ 
struction of two parallel three*phase lines covering a distance of 
about sixty-live miles in British Columbia, the voltage was about 
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34,700 delivered with star connection and with neutral grounded 
at the power house. These lines were thrown on the power 
house suddenly upon completion and operated continuously. I 
have never heard of an insulator failure except by mechanical 
injury. However, my recent knowledge of the line is not suffi¬ 
cient to state whether any weakening has developed with age. 

In both of these lines the precautions taken in designing were, 
grounded neutrals at the power house, lightning arresters, few 
in number, but located exactly at the terminals as opposed to 
location near the terminals. The insulators were tested to at 
least three times the voltage from wire to ground, in the 
British Columbia line as I remember it, each piece of {Iso three- 
piece insulator was subjected to about 30,000 volts. In fae, I 
think the top piece was subjected to 40,000 volts in actual tests, 
And the assembled parts to over ninety thousand, the test be¬ 
ing made between salt water terminals. In these lines the in¬ 
tention was to be sure that the insulators had the same safety 
factor over working conditions that would be required in steel 
construction, for purposes of equal merit, It scents that we 
should not place more confidence in porcelain than we would in 
steel. Again as we figure steel beams on the stress in extreme 
fibers, so we should figure insulators on the stress in the most 
strained portions. It seems clear to me that tin* practical solu¬ 
tion of the rotten-insulator question is first to keep insisting on 
proper safety factors over the working voltage, and second, use 
means to prevent excess voltage. Now in regard to the means 
of preventing excess voltage there is a little piece of ancient, 
history in connection with the Washington Water Power Com¬ 
pany that has influenced me whenever I have had anything to 
do with the installation of lines. Installed' in that power house 
there were three monoeyele generators. The eonneetions were 
as follows; Generator, impedance coil, lightning arrester, bus bar, 
line. When the three units were in operation then* were accord* 
ingly three lightning arresters at the power house, These ma¬ 
chines were operated nominally at about 23(H) volts. They had 
been operating for years without any serious difficult v, or at 
least for a considerable period, buder my direction, we in 
stalled a wattmeter which was connected by means of a two- 
circuit current transformer connected in tin* two outside wires of 
the bus bar. There were no changes made in the lightning 
arrester connections whatever. At the first, slight lightning dis¬ 
turbances that could be noticed one of tin* generator, punctured 
to ground. This was cleared up by the power house foreman 
and the lightning arresters gone over thoroughly and the other 
conditions remained as before, A very short time after that a 
second slight lightning disturbance caused a second puncture in 
the same place. I then went over the lightning arresters myself 
and carefully examined everything to make sure that nothing, 
had been neglected. But the next slight amount of lightning 
caused a third puncture in the same place. I then thought it 
must be due to some change in conditions, and the only change 
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that had been made was the installation of the wattmeter, so 
without changing anything else I took an ordinary air-gap ar¬ 
rester and connected it exactly at the outside terminals of the 
current transformers, after which the machine ran until it was put 
out of commission by disuse, without any further difficulty, 
whatever. Ever since that time I have posit’vely insisted that 
the lightning arrester connections should be made at the first 
material impedance* and exactly at the terminal of that impedance 
and not at some distance awav. I have noticed several trans¬ 
mission lines where there have been lightning disturbances in 
which the lightning arrester connections were made at some dis¬ 
tance.say at from fifty to two hundred feet from the first 

impedance and those lines as far as I have noted were lines that 
had trouble from lightning. Now, 1 say lightning I mean any 
high-frequency disturbance similar to lightning on the line and 
it has been my experience such as I have had in both low and 
high-tension lines, that, with insulators tested as above and the 
lightning arrester connection made exactly at the impedance 
terminal t here has been no serious t rouble from such disturbances. 

L. T. Merwin: On this question of the impact of the higher 
transients on our insulators, 1 will confess that in years gone by, 
when an insulator failed from puncture or was * lest roved from 
whatever cause, the man in charge of the repair dropped it on 
the ground at the foot of the pole where it was found and a new 
one was substituted. The line was again put in commission and 
that was all then* was to it. Now, following experiments that 
are going on in the various laboratories of our institutions of 
higher learning, we are beginning to know why these things have 
been taking, plane. Very often it happens that the note of wane 
ing has been sent out and absolutely disregarded. I fuel that 
probably we are disregarding every day things to which we 
should attend. We have had just exactly the information and the 
remedies already voiced if we would only listen to the notes of 
danger, After Mr. IVaslee had shown me the rough draft of 
this paper we had a failure on our transmission line, the results 
of which you have all sem in the fractured insulator which has 
been shown here today, and which absolutely corroborates his 
contention in the paper. Now, Mr, IVaslee has developed the 
theory horn from the fruits of experimental investigation in his 
laboratory, equipped with apparatus that is beyond the range of 
the ordinary operating man to have, but here is a confirmation 
following immediately upon the heels of his announced results 
that is very gratifying. 

Harris J* Ryan: This paper on insulator failures under tran¬ 
sient voltages has given us an intimate and correct idea of the 
manner in which porcelain fails under electric stress. It properly 
emphasizes tin* almost instantaneous porcelain fusing ability of 
an undue amount of charging current and t he powerful character 
of the mechanical blast that is generated by an electric spark in 
its own length. I heartily endorse most of the author's con¬ 
clusions, drawn from the results of his experiments. 1 trust he 
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will continue his work along present lines, and in so doing, that 
he will employ definitely porous and non-pnrous porcelain, the 
latter with and without absorbed moisture, so as to develop 
more evidence in regard to the basis for Mr, Osborne's claim of 
yesterday, that porous insulators are capable of reliable service. 
It is, of course, conceivable that water-logged porcelain may 
endure transient over-volt ages pretty well. As evidence t here¬ 
of, we have the failure of the oscillator to pick out defective 
insulators when porous and water filled. In regard to sustained 
60-cycle voltage, the matter is quite different. Of that there 
can be no shadow of doubt. The great difference between wet 
and dry porcelain production processes is; in the former the 
porcelain can not have its pore systems closed by vitrification, 
while, in the latter, it can. No water-logged porcelain will 
endure between conductor electrodes an ample amount of sus¬ 
tained power voltage to render it reliable for high-v< Tape service. 

R. W. Mastick: Mr. Ptsken has called attention to flu- 
statement in Mr. Peaslee’s paper ami objected t * * if that "The 
operation of switches, especially of the air break type, is also 
often productive of vicious transients*h J wish to add some 
evidence in support of Mr. IVaslee's remark. 

A few months ago, it was my privilege to conduct an investi¬ 
gation on an operating power system of transients produced by 
the operation of both oil and air-break switches. A number of 
observations were made and recorded by means of an oscillo¬ 
graph, of switching operations under both load and no-load con¬ 
ditions. These observations were made both at f be point of 
switching, and with many miles of transmission line intervening 
between the switch and the point where the oscillograph was 
located. 

In several instances, transients of a violent character were 
recorded and the presence of frequencies of a high order definitely 
indicated. The transients produced by oil switches were not so 
violent, nor as long sustained as those produced by ahvbivak 
switches. 

It is of interest to note that these observations of transients 
were all recorded by using the residual voltages and currents of 
the power system. 

J* B. Fisken; I had two reasons for making the statement 
that I did. One is the practical reason that we am operating air 
switches without, apparently, having any difficulty, My other 
ieason was that some years ago, we made a number of oscilln 
graph tests with air switches and oil switches, and we could not 
see that there was any material difference. If is quite possible 
that our methods of connection were somewhat crude and t hut 
we did not get as refined a test as Mr. Mastick would get, but 
I still am of the opinion, Mr. Mastick to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing, that this talk of the extreme high frequencies or due 
turbanees caused by air switches, is not well taken. 

R, M, Boykin: While I have heard hut little of the discussion 
on thus subject, I would like to ask Prof. Ryan what lie considers 
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water-lodged porcelain, or water-logged insulators, and how 
much water by weight ur volume can porcelain absorb before 
rendering the porcelain useless for insulator purposes. 

Harris J. Ryan: I can only answer that question in part: 
The porous, porcelain referred to just now is of good quality 
except that its porosity exceeds some low value, perhaps a tenth 
percent by volume, just how much we do not know as yet. An 
insulator body that has its pores filled with water is liable to 
early failure. The resistivity-temperature relation for porce¬ 
lain is negative and very high, besides if cease* altogether to be 
an insulator and becomes an electrolytic conductor at about 300 
deg. cent. Thus in a water filled porous porcelain body subjected 
to power-voltage, the in-phase current will be concentrated' upon 
a narrow route or (‘ore, producing intense local heat and puncture. 
Much trouble undoubtedly has mine from the fact that dry 
porous porcelain has at all ordinary temperatures about the 
same high resistivity and dielectric strength as non-porous porce¬ 
lain, It is here understood that non-porous porcelain is that, 
in which the pure systems an* well limited and in which they do 
not in any single instance extend through appreciable depths of 
the porcelain bodies. 

A, A, Miller: 1 would like to ask Prof. Ryan about his 
statement .as to tin* effect of temperature upon the dielectric 
strength of the material of the insulator. Do I understand that 
he refers to a temperature of. 42f* deg, cent. as being the temper- 
ature of the material along the path of the puncture or does his 
statement cover general results of tests made upon masses of 
porcelain at known temperatures? 

Harris J, Ryan: In speaking of Hie loss of all dielectric 
strength for porcelain at 300 deg. cent. I had reference to the 
results of (\ K, Henderson and Cl. O, Weiner which may be found 
in their paper on, "lilleet of Temperature on the Dielectric 
Strength o! Porcelain Insulators," published in the Transactions 
of the American Ceramic Society, Vol XI11, p, 4iW, 1911, 

W. I), Pea»lee: With reference to the point raised regarding 
the matter of the air-break switch, I will explain that I put that 
point in for this reason: While fundamentally, of itself, 1 do not 
believe t he air-break switch or the oil-break switch is responsible 
for any transients of high or low frequency, whatever, it is n fact 
that when connected to circuits of certain characteristics, they 
will produce transients, and vicious transients. You can make 
a test on a certain circuit with an air break switch or an oil- 
break snitch, and show a man that there are no transients, and 
yet, that man, if he knows Ins game, will make up other circuits 
and show you some of the worst transients you can imagine. 

Mr. Howes made a good point as to lightning arrester eon- 
nee! ions, The average man takes his lightning arresters, and 
eomieets them lull feet from his nearest transformers, and hooks 
up an inductance there. The results are that every time there 
is an arrester discharge, a wave of approximately two million 
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cycles highly damped goes out on the line and subjects it, 
to wave fronts approximately a half cycle of two million cycles, 
and that is pretty steep. You try to plot a two million cycle 
wave, and you will find it is pretty nearly straight up and down 
when it hits. The impact goes inside the insulator and tears 
into the porcelain a distance depending upon the time and the 
steepness of the wave front and maximum value of voltage. 
In that way, I think a great many of the lightning arresters, as 
they are connected up, are a menace to the lines to which they 
are connected. I think they are certainly a menace to the tele¬ 
phone lines along side of them. Now, referring to the matter of 
air-break and oil-break switches, the air-break switch has, 1 
think, more tendency to cause oscillation for this reason; The 
oil switches operate on a few cycles, while the air switch sweeps 
away out, and there is a great deal more chance in that time for 
one current to break before the others. If that happens, your 
lightning arresters may operate on double voltage, a twonnil- 
lion-cycle wave will rush out on the line and into t he first insu¬ 
lator it happens to catch in a bad place. That is the reason I 
brought in the question of the air-break switch. It is not funda¬ 
mentally a question of the switch. It is a question of the ten¬ 
dency to transients in certain circuits to which it is connected, 
It is not so much a question of the air-break or oil-break switch 
as it is the circuit to which it is connected, and the method by 
which it is connected. I think Mr. Howe’s point as to the manner 
of connecting up the lightning arresters is very valuable, and 1 
know a great many of the lines I have investigated present a 
situation such as he described. In one line I know of in the 
Northwest, every time they charge a lightning arrester at one 
end of the line, the transient impulse will jump seven turns on 
the inductance at the other end of the line, and the men will 
stand around and say “they are charging down at tin* other 
end of the line.” That could be stopped complet ely by changing 
the connection of the lightning arrester, so that there would not 
be a circuit there oscillating at that frequency every!inn* the 
lightning arrester was discharged. Now, as to the mat ter of flux 
concentration, that particular insulator shown in Fig. 1, was 
chosen because the variation in flux concentration was seven to 
one. Take the analogy of the beam. Part of the porcelain was 
working at maximum stress, and that was the part on which t he 
whole thing depended. If you could have kept your wires as 
far from this inner petticoat, as they were with the outer petti¬ 
coat on, you could just us well have done wit hunt using the outer 
petticoat, because it was not doing anything, 

As to the matter of metal coating, which was suggested. I 
have found a transient puncture on the insulator taken off the 
high line, wherein I imagine the end of the tic wire was struck 
against the insulator and probably struck the glaxe. I think it 
would be an extremely valuable point if a complete metal cap 
could be put over the top of the insulator, 

The question was brought up as to a great many of these 
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insulators being out on t he line a long time an<] failing mechan¬ 
ically, but not electrically. When we look one insulator off the 
line,"we took the petticoat out intact and split it, and took hold 
of it, and just broke a ring right out of it at that zone of flux 
concentration. You could break it with your lingers. I think 
a great many of the difficulties we have with our insulators are 
due to that point of (lux concentration. Then 4 are t wo different 
forms of po eelain in that zone, so it is bound to weaken the 
insulator mechanically. The protection a,gainst high voltage is 
another problem that sounds easy. Mr. Howe's suggestion is a 
good one, but here is the trouble: You take a horn gap and put 
it up on the line, and if you put. steep wave fronts on it, they 
may never pas*, across it. An ordinary horn gap will not puss 
certain transients. A needle gap probably will not pass one of 
a higher frequency than half of a HKUKKbevrle wave f think 
the ult mate solution will he found in the equipment which will 
be used this winter in a couple of places a ; experiments a 
sphere-gap horn gap. That is, t he gap will he a sphere gap, 
passing any transients, but you will still have the old horns 
Unquestionably, there are transients, sustained wavers or dumped 
waves that go right by our lightning arrester horn gaps, and 
those get into our machines. For instance, there is the ease I 
spoke to you of, where the inductance turns are jumped by the 
transient. It goes hv the horn gaps and jumps seven turns on 
the inductance, because of t he sudden banking up of wave by 
the inductance, so it is pretty clearly proved that, you can get a 
condition of that kind. 

Prof, Ryan spoke of the fact that we should have non-porouK 
porcelain. I may be pessimistie in that regard, but I do not 
believe that now*porous porcelain can be made Consider for a 
moment Liu* value: A tenth of one per ecu! porosity renders an 
insu’ator worthless after if has been soaked a while, and a tenth 
of one per cent porosity is a pretty small margin to work to. 
You may be able to make such porcelain in t in* laboratory, with 
a vacuum furnace, but when you come to manufacture insulators 
in ear load lots, it. is a pretty close limit to work to. 

In t he matter of t he pane! ures in the porcelain,some gojhalf way 
through the porcelain and stop. That is, their time of duration 
at. maximum voltage was not great enough to get dear through, 
Under the microscope, billowing these out one by one, you will 
very often find a puncture going in, them there will he a branch. 
Now, whet Iter or not that forked branch occurred with the first 
impulse, or whether the next impulse caught it and followed it 
along, and then broke off, I don't know, Now, enough of these 
minute punctures finally occur so that the combination of punc¬ 
tures brings about disintegration which reduces the resistance of 
that path until tin* power voltage passes through, I do not 
believe, from my investigation, that the etmeoiumittunt occur¬ 
rence of the power peak ami the transients, is necessary for 
puncture. I believe that the transients will keep coining until 
you get a voltage that will break through* Insulator No. 3, 
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mentioned in the paper, was taken off the line after insulators 
Nos. 1 and 2 were punctured. We took it off the line and it 
punctured under the flash-over voltage that it had successfully 
withstood before. It was a good sixty-cycle wave, with a 100- 
kilowatt transformer behind it. A 100-kilowatt transformer 
does not surge on one insulator. That insulator, on a 60-cycle 
wave, with a 100-kilowatt transformer, punctured under the 
flash-over voltage, indicating that it had been weakened mater¬ 
ially by the impact of these transients. So, a voltage lower than 
normal operating voltage punctured the insulator. 

With reference to Mr. Merwin’s remarks about co-operation. 
It is a little discouraging to a man in a University with a labor¬ 
atory at his command to sit down and go into a thing, and then 
go out and tell an operating man that a condition exists in which 
he will get such a result, and have that man laugh at you, and 
then about six months later, that man comes to you, and says 
\I have had such and such a thing happen on my transmission 
line. W hat is the matter” ? And it does not make him feel any 
better to have you tell him that six months or a year before, you 
had told him that that very thing was going to” happen. It is 
my experience that it is very seldom that a man from a Uni¬ 
versity laboratory can go to a power man and get any co-oper¬ 
ation in making any tests on a power line. We would appreciate 
a little more of Mr. Merwin’s spirit of co-operation in our 
work in the laboratory. 

E. E. F. Creighton (communicated after adjournment): Mr. 
Peaslee has undertaken research work in one of the most im¬ 
portant subjects in transmission engineering today. There is 
great need of more investigators in this subject and to get definite 
results it seems necessary for the investigator to enter the field 
of ceramics. Personally I have come to the conclusion that 
electrical testing alone will give comparatively little data of 
value. 


Mr. Peaslee’s photographs are interesting and I find myself in 
agreement m general with his conclusions. It is desirable that 
all the workers in this line come to a common agreement and 
language and with this in view I should like to ask questions 
about certain features of the work. 


Taking the subject in the order of the reading—I find that 
certain mathematical calculations give one impulse in 15,000 000 
random impulses within that part of a half-cycle of the 60-cycle 
wave, which is above the effective value. I have been unable 
to amve at the same conclusions. For example, the potential 
of the wave is above the effective value from 45 deg. to 135 dee 
or 90 deg. of the time. Therefore, random shots should faff, 
one in every four, within the range designated, since the ratio of 

• 1S ?° deg , to 3b P de §- total - Such random shots could be 
obtained only by using a separate source of a-c. potential. If 
the same source of a-c. potential is used the shots will not be at 
random but should be located at a fairly definite point of the 
a-c. wave. ^ ^ 
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Referring to the notes under method, I should like to inquire 
if the regular 60-cycle tests were made on these insulators before 
the high-frequency impulses were applied; also if the ohmic re¬ 
sistance of each skirt was taken. 

In the discussion on the failure of Insulator No. 1 Mr. Peaslee 
touches on a subject in which many tests have been made. 
Back of all these tests is the question which has been raised re¬ 
peatedly in the past few years—what constitutes a fair test on 
an insulator and when does the test damage good porcelain ? 
If the porcelain used in Mr. Peaslee’s tests was good then the 
very mild test was too severe. I have made numerous tests 
which show that this impulse test was too mild to give a satis¬ 
factory test for porcelain insulators and therefore the tests show, 
unmistakably, a poor grade or defective porcelain. 

In tests on insulators similar to Fig. 1, giving the fan-shape 
discharges, as shown in Fig. 2, it has been determined that the 
inner skirt was cracked either before the test or by the test, and 
that the discharges leaving permanent traces of their paths on 
the broken surfaces of the inner porcelain are due to the currents 
which pass through the inner skirt and charge up the condenser 
formed by the outer skirt. If both skirts are punctured, 30 kv. 
of potential would surely maintain an arc through the tiniest pos¬ 
sible puncture hole. The current flowing through the inner skirt 
to charge up the outer skirt as a condenser is of the order of 15 
amperes effective, the calculation being made for a damped wave 
of 750,000-cycles frequency, a voltage of 80 kv., and a capaci¬ 
tance of 40 micro- microfarads. As to the cause of the fan-shape 
discharge—I have come to the conclusion that it is due, not to the 
sealing up of the path, but to the lowering of the resistance of 
the path. Assuming that there is a crack existing initially, the 
first disruptive discharge will pass through the air in the crack 
from one surface of the porcelain to the other and repeated dis¬ 
charges in this path will heat the porcelain to a temperature of 
partial conduction. In other words, this becomes a high re¬ 
sistance path. When the next discharge attempts to pass 
through this resistance the IR drop is sufficient to maintain full 
potential and therefore the discharge will take place through an 
adjacent path where it has free air to ionize. It will follow this 
adjacent path until it has heated it to a condition of partial 
conduction and then choose a new path. Each time there is a 
sufficient sealing up at the point of discharge and also sufficient 
opening up of the crack to make a new path desirable. 

As a proof of this theory, two electrodes across which a dis¬ 
ruptive discharge takes place may have a high resistance rod or 
pencil placed across the gap and the disruptive discharge will 
refuse to follow the path of the resistance material, but will 
jump straight from surface to surface through the air. 

If porcelain punctures without a crack it is not difficult to 
permanently reseal it if the proper precautions are taken. If 
liquids can be used as electrodes it is possible to avoid carrying 
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carbon or metal vapors into the discharge path and thereby 
destroying the insulation af er the spot has cooled. A porcelain 
cup set in water and filled about a quarter full was punctured 
half a dozen times with an oscillator, leaving the discharge on 
about 5 seconds after each puncture. The puncture hole filled 
up with clear-colored glass and was subsequently stronger than 
the rest of the porcelain. 

In endeavoring in single pieces of porcelain like a suspension 
insulator to observe the deterioration which may take place 
from disruptive discharges at reasonable potentials applied over 
long periods of time, insurmountable difficulties seem to be en¬ 
countered in determining the progress of the puncture. My 
experience has been that when an insulator punctures I have 
found unmistakable defects which caused the puncture. For 
example, a definite air bubble or lamination due to defective 
pugging of the plastic porcelain is most frequently the cause. 
Or it may be due to a fold in the porcelain while it is being jig¬ 
gered. Or it may be due to an excess pressure of a tool which 
squeezed out the moisture along a sharp corner which subse¬ 
quently developed into a partial fault in drying and was not 
fully vitrified later in the kiln. Or if the kiln is accidently 
under-fired, every piece may be more or less porous and therefore 
defective in proportion to its porosity. 

Theoretically it should be possible to use the difference in 
potential gradient of the inner surface and outer surface of the 
porcelain to determine, by means of damage to the inner surface 
by corona, when the test becomes too severe for good porcelain. 
Practically satisfactory^ results have not been obtained due to 
defects in the porcelain. After an endurance test of many 
minutes or even several hours which has caused a puncture, the 
porcelain cap has been sawed off and the porcelain surfaces ex- 
posed to examination. Very rarely are other scars on the rest 
°t the surface found even with a microscope. Such scars, indi¬ 
cating the possible beginning of puncture, have been found as 
frequently on the outer surface of the porceain as the inner 
surface Since the potential gradient on the outer surface is 
only a fraction of the value at the inner surface these scars in- 
cate defective porcelain. Once, in grinding off a scar with a 
carborundum wheel a bubble m the porcelain was uncovered at 

into thebubble. haH ^ ^ C ° r ° na WSS burnin S its wa Y 

J?* 3 **?* to good porcelain can easily be done by carrying the 
col int i b0Ve its safe value - b ^ such a gradient 

80^ with X1 S,°H the P ner f si ft a . ce of a porcelain insulator at 
, il WI T j lts ^ iameter of 1J m. or more. Therefore I 
have been led to the conclusion that with most of the latest ’de- 

Sto^eSfr at ° rS th 1 tr0ub } e is due ’ not t0 the design so much 

ceramfc f enSeer° rC T f m i’ WhlCh bn ? gS the P roblem back to the 
ceramic engineer. I feel we can make very little further nrnpresc 

reproduced!" 11 ^ 1 ° de porcelains of reliab le qualities cal be 
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b A test was recently made in an endeavor to determine if 
single impulses were not more severe on the porcelain than os¬ 
cillatory discharges. Several million discharges of the damped 
wave at 200,000 cycles were made on a suspension insulator 
immersed in oil. The voltage was 80 kv. for part of the test 
and 100 kv. for more than two hours of continual discharge at 
120 per second. The' porcelain was not punctured. It was 
subsequently broken up but no damage whatsoever could be 
noted on its surfaces. This porcelain happened to be perfectly 
made. There were no bubbles or laminations in any of the 
broken pieces and it was extremely strong mechanically *n re¬ 
sisting the blows of the hammer. 

W. D. Peaslee: Referring to Mr. Creighton’s remarks, I am 
very glad that he has called to my attention the error in the 
paper regarding the number of random impulses occurring within 
that part of a half cycle of the 60-cycle wave which is above the 
effective value. This statement should read as follows, “Using 
the part of the 750,000-cycle positive half-wave transient above 
the effective value, one out of every 1,500,000 such random 
impulses will fall on the crest of the 60-cycle positive half-wave.” 

The regular 60-cycle tests were made on these insulators before 
the high-frequency impulses were applied but the ohmic resis¬ 
tance of each skirt was not taken as our megger was out of com¬ 
mission at that time. 

I do not believe that Mr. Creighton’s explanation of the fan 
shaped discharge lines is the correct one for all cases as I have 
found a decided difference in character of these lines when they 
are formed by the discharges through a previously existing crack 
and when they are formed by transients puncturing the un¬ 
cracked porcelain. In the latter case an examination of these 
discharge paths will show a complete tube of melted silica with¬ 
out evidence of a previously existing crack, while a discharge 
through a previously existing crack is more likely to show a 
groove nature, although the heat of the discharge may later fuse 
the sides of the groove in such a way that a microscopic examina¬ 
tion is necessary to detect the difference. Grooves of this kind 
have been found with partially fused fragments, microscopic in 
size, almost entirely filling them. Referring to Fig. 14, when the 
conductor was removed from this groove there was not the 
slightest indication of a crack, though under the microscope it 
was possible to detect the entrance points of the punctures. 
The porcelain fractured very easily along the bottom of the 
groove and the discharge paths shown in Fig. 15 consisted of 
tubes of fused quartz glass. 

I believe with Mr. Creighton that the problem is essentially 
one for the ceramic engineer, but do feel that electrical tests must 
always be the criterion by which insulators are to be accepted or 
rejected. Their duty is electrical and their fitness for such duty 
must, I think, be determined by electrical tests. 
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UNDERGROUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


BY G. J. NEWTON 


Abstract of Paper 

The object of this paper is to show the importance of properly 
designing an underground distribution system for the district 
it serves and the particular service it is to supply. Simply plac¬ 
ing the wires underground does not constitute an efficient 
system. 

Underground distribution is the ultimate solution of the distri¬ 
bution problem that confronts every Electric Light and Power 
company operating in progressive towns and cities. The exces¬ 
sive cost of this class of construction, as compared with aerial 
construction, and the permanent nature of the system, warrant 
a careful study of the conditions and justifies a reasonable 
expense in the development of suitable plans for the system. 

The financial success of an electrical undertaking depends on 
supplying efficient and reliable service in an economical man¬ 
ner, and in order to secure this result the distribution system must 
be carefully designed and properly installed. 

The automatic substation, when perfected and adopted, will 
not only permit a great reduction in the number of ducts 
required and a lower first cost, but-will provide more reliable 
service and bring underground distribution within the reach 
of many small companies where the cost of this class of service 
would not be warranted under the former conditions. 

The suggestions offered in this paper are based on many years 
experience and are made with a sincere desire to aid those 
interested in this class of work, particularly in the design and 
installation of the first system in the smaller cities. 

T HE FOLLOWING facts and suggestions are based on many 
years experience with underground distribution systems f 
and are stated in the following article with the intention of 
showing the importance of careful and intelligent design as re¬ 
lated, not only to the first cost, but to the economical operation 
and ultimate value of the completed system. 

An inspection of many systems has made it evident to the 
writer that improper design is responsible for more faults than 
is poor construction, and it is with a sincere desire to aid others 
interested in this work, to avoid such mistakes in the future, 
that these suggestions are offered. 
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No two systems arc entirely alike, and m.r oondpn«m; t -ir 
different in every plane; it is, lheron »tv, mo ■* mm *;*• *»« P *nmdai 
any definite rules that will apply under ah r> >m iiti* ,im. Th 

engineer must be guided by good jtsdcmrm, ha. > *! * m e\;Heart 
and a thorough study of the conditions m order u* amiv sati,, 

factory results. 

Owing to the inereasing demand tor eV< ear ■» , „tnd fin 

serious objection to tlu* unsightly and dan.;ro cl, overheat 
wires and poles, underground >V'-an; ■ ■- d; ard au nm huv* 

become a necessity in many pla.ee:- where the reprove o t thi* 

class of service would not have been v»tnviderrd w,miaoued nudes 

former conditions, 

Underground distribution iv verv vx\ w. art , ,, »• *-mparrt 

with overhead const met ion, and in mam e. cmauailurh 
in the smaller cities, the first mv! m n? -vital my • a rcue; a rare 
fully worked out design is therefore sme. -vu ♦, m otder in deriv* 
the greatest, benefit from the nmttev expended M.un ni thr 
present, systems have not been dedetjed wed da- * are, and 
attention to detail, that their itnponanee d* a-i • » , and fmptrutlY 
the cost of the system has been t*mir*dy out »<t pi mo a m,it p, 
its ultimate value, 

The first installat ion of an tiudiivrmuid -a. -or *•; made m-re\ 
sary by an order of the ekv amhoritie?; com; rlauv eh»- removal 
of poles and wires from eeifain fmo. flu- a» . mi hv the 
desire of the operating company t>* imniovr ?h»- .avsir mid 
secure greater facilities in a di-dtici when* thi demand int light 
and power has reached a point Usd Urn, da ■ m oa-vmr r , l%Al 
ranted. 

In either ol the above oasev, and in mi a., prami* ,d!U 11$ a|J 
eases in this country, underground ■ .’nir. .to n. ui mm,died 
until long after the district ha-, hrm Mjppln-d to an mmjIum d 
system. As a general rule, ail overhead -. -aur. .or ? fir s«• „ ? 1 1 1 
of a series of extensions and change , rmhet ig r ,i,. V rlo| 

numt of any systematic plan ot dimthnu.ai, .md .,i«: ■.rldom 
based on efficient, or eeunomirai method:. 

II it Wise piissible to design and in aall on undrt g? Mtmd v*,!cm 
a.,t the start, ol an electrical nndefinlohe f hr problem vn'mlt hr 
much simplified, as the Mat ton and cot cat met•, et juipmr of could 
l)e selected, and the whole sv.loa drvpoird n *r jhr moM rfti 
cient results, bntorinnatety the* c**ndite *u , .0* s» *,»1 *.** pivot 
able, and the distribution et*ginn*i 1 ronsi t ,n?ed atih n^or 
conditions over which he hav no control, but imi.i i.-raeader 111 
making his plans. 
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Distribution problems are, therefore, usually very complex 
and permit of several methods of being solved. It is only by 
a careful study of the conditions and foresight as to the future 
requirements of the system that' a satisfactory, economical and 
efficient design can be developed. 

The conditions under which underground cables and equip¬ 
ment operate are more severe than on overhead systems, and 
a thorough knowledge of these conditions is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, and must be kept in mind, in selecting cables and equip¬ 
ment and designing the conduit system for their installation. 
Overhead wires can be, and frequently are, operated far above 
their rated capacity, without any serious danger, but under¬ 
ground cables and equipment must be operated within certain 
definite limits in order to avoid serious damage, if not total 
destruction. 

Economy of distribution is equally as important as economy 
in production, particularly at the present time, when practically 
all public utility companies are regulated, to a greater or less 
extent, by state or municipal commissions. First cost is not, 
therefore the only factor that should be considered, as economical 
operation and reliability of service are equally as important in 
the financial success and growth of the business. 

Except in the large companies, there is probably no branch 
of the business that has been given less thought and study than 
underground work; in many cases the principal object evidently 
has been to get the wires out of sight at the least possible ex¬ 
pense, with no attempt being made to improve the system of 
distribution and little or no regard for the future development 
of this class of service. 

The operation of an underground system, when properly 
designed, installed, and maintained guarantees the most reliable 
and efficient service of any method of distribution ever employed; 
the financial benefit, directly due to this class of service is, in 
many cases, a proof of the wisdom of its installation. 

While it is admitted that underground systems are expensive 
to install, still it must be remembered that a conduit system is 
a permanent structure, has little or no depreciation; on the 
contrary it will increase in value as the importance of the section 
it serves is developed. Considering the first cost, permanent 
nature of the undertaking, and importance of economical and 
reliable service, it is advisable to make a thorough study of the 
conditions and future requirements of the service on which to 
base a design of the proposed system. 
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1. The best material, equipment and workmanship. 

2. Proper selection of material and equipment for the ser¬ 
vice it is to supply. 

3. Efficient protective apparatus, judiciously installed. 

4. Sectionalizing apparatus properly located. 

5. Continuity of supply, by feeders over different routes or 
an arrangement that will provide at least two sources of 
supply for the network. 

6. Regular and systematic inspection of the distribution 
system by competent men. 

7. Accurate plans and records of the distribution system so 
that changes, additions and extensions can be made to the best 
advantage with the least possibility of error. 

Economical operation depends upon a reasonable first cost, 
in addition to all of the above conditions, and where a system 
is designed at first for a whole city (keeping in mind future sub¬ 
stations) it is possible to reduce the number of ducts and man¬ 
holes to a minimum, install sections as the business warrants 
and extend the ultimate cost over a considerable period. 

Keeping the above facts in mind the actual design of an under¬ 
ground distribution system should be made on the following 
general plan. Assuming that the first underground installa¬ 
tion is to supply a district similar to that shown in Fig. 2, 
and that later this district will be extended a block or two in each 
direction and supplied from the main station. 

While it is admitted that it is not possible accurately to fore¬ 
tell where substations will be located in the future, still a study 
of the conditions will generally permit a reasonable assumption 
to be made and if separate conduit is to be installed later for 
high-tension feeders this part of the work does not enter into 
the first design except in a general way. 

After making the load maps for the lighting and power systems 
and also a map showing the location of the street lights it is a 
good plan to first layout the street light circuits, for assuming 
that all wires in the district must be placed underground it is 
evident that conduit must be installed to reach every light. 

The location of the street lights is determined by the city 
authorities and can seldom be altered enough to materially 
change the conduit arrangement, therefore, by designing this 
system first it will give a general idea of where the conduit must 
be installed and keeping this plan in mind it is frequently possible 
to arrange the secondary mains so as to utilize the same routes 
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(particularly in alleys and the less important streets) so as to 
avoid considerable conduit construction. 

The proposed location of the laterals in each building should 
he shown on the plan for the secondary systems for light and 
power. A study of these locations together with the street light 
conduit layout will often show where slight changes in one or the 
other will permit considerable saving, even when changing some 
laterals will increase the cost, of the inside wiring. 

()wing to the fact that the grouping of consumers, in a district, 
will usually be different on an underground system than it was 
on the original overhead system it is practically impossible 
accurately to determine what the demand and diversity factors 
will be for the new system. A distribution system for either 
lighting or power usually consists of the following, sub divisions: 

Primary feeders to centers of distribution. 

Secondary feeders supplying the transformers. 

Secondary mains supplying the service laterals. 

Service laterals supplying the consumers. 

In small systems the secondary feeders are not required, as 
the transformers are connected directly to the primary feeders. 

The size of cables to use for the laterals is easily determined, 
the principal object is to restrict the number of sizes of cable as 
niurh as possible, using, about three sizes for the whole system, 
and if possible, making, the largest size used for laterals the same 
as one of the sizes used for secondary mains. 

Aside from tin* laterals it is evident that the secondary mains 
receive less benefit from the diversify factor than .any other part 
of the system. It. is also evident, that any increase in the load 
will directly a fleet the mains which must, be large enough to 
maintain satisfactory voltage for .all consumers connected to 
t hem. 

(>n the one hand is the diversity factor tending to reduce the 
size of the mains and on the other hand the probable increase in 
load which must be provided for, tending, to increase the size of 
the mains. As not only the first, cost but the interest on the 
investment, depends on the size of the copper, it, is important that 
these two conditions be given careful eonsider.ition and it is tit 
eases of this kind that, the engineer must he guided by experience 
and bis knowledge of the situation. 

There is one point that should lie remembered in determining 
the size of cable to install for secondary mains, particularly 
where they serve a number of consumers in a business district. 
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Owing to the fact that the service laterals are spliced directly 
to the mains at frequent intervals it is very expensive to replace 
them and the old cable, being in short lengths, is of little or no 
use except for its junk value; it is therefore advisable to make 
all secondary mains of ample size to provide for the total load 
that can reasonably be expected and use the best kind of cable, 
either varnished cambric or rubber insulated, for all secondary 
mains and laterals that terminate in junction or fuse boxes. 

The load in the district should be* divided as equally as pos¬ 
sible into a suitable number of distribution centers so that one 
size and style of cable can be used for all of the feeders, as 1 his 
permits standardizing the equipment and requires less cable 
being kept in stock for emergency purposes. 

The feeders being generally small cable and having few or no 
taps on them can easily be replaced by larger cable and the old 
cable is in sufficient lengths to be used elsewhere, Instead of 
installing a larger cable to replace a loath'd one it is generally 
better to install an additional feeder to another center of dis¬ 
tribution, using the standard size of cable. 

Where the requirements of the system demand the use of t wo 
conductor cable it is advisable to have it made up in round form 
instead of the flat, or figure 8 style, as it is practically impossible 
to train this latter style without kinking it, 

A careful study of the conditions under which underground 
distribution systems operate, particularly in medium size or 
smaller cities, has convinced the writer that the safest guarantee 
of reliable, efficient., and economical operation is to install cable 
and equipment, as far as the conditions will permit, under tin* 
following general rules. 

Service Laterals . Use either cambric or rub! kt insula ted cable, 
spliced directly to the secondary mains, and terminated in water¬ 
tight fuse boxes on the consumers property. (The number of 
laterals taken out at one splice will depend on the system; for 
single-conductor cables bmr laterals can be taken out, but two 
is about the limit where three-conductor mains and laterals are 
used.) 

Secondary Alains . Make these cables of ample size to provide 
for all the growth that can reasonably be expected, Use cither 
varnished cambric or rubber insulated cable for all secondary 
work where cables terminate in subway equipment. 

Primary Feeders. These cables derive the most benefit from 
the diversity factor, are comparatively long lengths, and have 
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lew taps on them, therefore are less subject to damage than the 
rest of the cables and are easily replaced with small financial 
loss. Small reserve capacity is all that need be provided for 
this (‘lass ot cables. 

Paper insulated cable can be used to advantage frequently at 
considerable saving providing that the ends are properly ter¬ 
minated in compound-filled potheuds or varnished cambric or 
rubber insulated tails used tor eonneetiuy to 11 h* equipment. 

Personalis*, the writer does not approve of usiny any paper 
insulated (‘able on distribution systems, except on eases where 
the emerpeney faeiliti(*s are such that the failure of a feeder 
cannot t'anse a serious. interruption to the service. 

In small companies, where competent, cable men are not 
alwavs available, the use of paper insulated cable on the dis¬ 
tribution system is not advisable, it is however, well suited tor 
hiph tension feeders and tie lines. 

Sit butty Hquijnnvnt. Due to the liability of beinp submerged 
occasionally and the limited space usually available, for its in¬ 
stallation, subway equipment is probably the most prolific cause 
of trouble on underground distribution systems, and the greatest 
care must be used in selecting and installing it. 

The best insurance against trouble from this cause is to provide 
reliable sewer connections to all manholes and vaults in which 
subway equipment is located Separate tin* primary and second¬ 
ary equipment bv plaeiup the Iran formers, primary fuses and 
switches in a vault fpreferably located under the sidewalk ad¬ 
jacent to the manhole in which the secondary junction boxes 
are located,) 'Phis arrangement reduces the length of the 
secondary maims which are usually la rye expensive cable, and 
lessens tie* liability of a burnout on the primary equipment 
< la may me the secondary network, See hip. *h 

The t>1 »jeet in plaeiup the vaults under the sidewalk is that it 
is seldom possible to secure suflicient room in the street, also 
then* is less liability of the vaults beinp flooded from surface 
water and they are more accessible in the winter when the p round 
is covered with ice and snow, litis method ot construction is 
more expensive, than plaeiup all of the equipment in the man¬ 
holes but the added security is well worth tin* expense on an 
important insfalia!ion 

Subway t raitsforntrrs should uut be sH on the floor of the 
vault, but should be raised so that the air ran rirrulatc undvr 
and annmd thorn. Whurv ntoro than 200 kw. of transformer 
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capacity has to be installed in one vault it is advisable to provide 
ventilating pipes from the vault to a pole or side of a nearby 
building. 

Subway junction and fuse boxes should not have slate in- 
marble bases, but use ebonite or similar material that will not 
absorb moisture. All boxes should be subjected to an insula¬ 
tion test before being installed. Barriers should be provided 
between terminals of opposite polarity. 

i he iron work of all subway equipment should be permanently 
grounded to a reliable ground rod, plate, or if possible, to the 
city water pipe system. In large vaults, where there is con¬ 
siderable equipment, at least two ground connections should be 
provided. 
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installing Cable. Assuming that all cable has passed the 
usual factory tost, it is seldom necessary to subject it. to another 
test before being installed unless there is some evidence that it. has 
been damaged in transit. The conditions under which t he cable 
is purchased and installed will, however, generally decide this 
point. 

Use skids in loading and unloading reals, never drop them off 
of the truck. Place reels as near the point where they are to l>e 
used as possible. When reels must be left on the street for some 
time they should be securely blocked or preferably wired to a 
pole to prevent their being rolled about, (’are should be taken 
not to place reels where they will interfere with hydrants, or 
obstruct manholes, water gates or traffic. 
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Never handle paper insulated cable when it is cold. In cold 
weather it should be kept in a warm place until it is to be in¬ 
stalled, Paper cable should not be bent shorter than eight times 
its diameter and should be warmed before bending. 

Always provide sufficient men and power to safely handle 
cable during installation, when the cable is started in the conduit 
try to maintain an even steady rate of pulling. For heavy cable 
it is advisable to use grease or powdered soapstone. 

Ends of cables should be kept sealed until ready to be spliced. 
Cables should not be left hanging from the duct mouth, but 
should be supported on hangers with as little bending as possible. 
The final bending and training of the cables should be done by 
the splicer when joining the sections. 

When installing a new system, all lengths of cable should be 
bonded together temporarily as soon as they are installed. As 
soon as the cable system is completely connected up tests for 
electrolysis should be made of the whole system and proper 
measures taken to protect the cables in ease of necessity. 

The arrangement of cables and equipment in the manholes 
and vaults must be candidly planned to secure neatness and 
ample space in which to work and operate the equipment with 
safety. 

All cables and equipment should lie plainly marked showing 
the operating volt age and system it is used for. Where single- 
conductor cables are used on three-phase circuits they should 
be distinguished by different colors as this will prevent mistakes 
in making changes as only cables of like colors should be con¬ 
nected together. 

While it is admitted that it is impossible to install a system 
that will be entirely free front trouble, it is possible, by carefully 
designing the system to prevent many of the faults that are a 
constant source of trouble on many systems. 

Conduit System, The conduit system should be designed to 
serve the electrical distribution system as previously designed. 
This statement may, at first, appear to be n self evident fact, 
but unfortunately many conduit systems are not arranged to 
properly and economically provide facilities for installing the 
proposed cable system. It is not an uncommon practise to in¬ 
stall a conduit system based on a general assumption of the 
actual requirements of the electrical system. 

The writer has seen conduit systems in winch it was absolutely 
impossible to install the distribution system as it had to he 
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operated, and which had to be partially rebuilt before the cables 
and equipment could be installed. These are no doubt excep¬ 
tional cases but it shows the importance of a definite method of 
procedure in designing an underground distribution system. 

It is a common practise in designing conduit systems to select 
streets or alleys having the cheapest pavement in which to locate 
the conduit, and then attempt to fit the electrical distribution 
to this location, and the result is invariably unsatisfactory and 
the saving in the cost in repaving is frequently exceeded by tin 4 
additional cost of cables, and the total cost of tin* system thus 
increased. 

It should be realized that a properly designed and constructed 
conduit system is a valuable property, and a permanent at na¬ 
ture having little or no depreciation, and its importance in the 
supply °f electrical energy warrants the greatest ran 1 being taken 
in its design and construction. 

Conduit systems that are to serve high tension or tie lines 
between substations can be 4 located so as to avoid the more ex¬ 
pensive pavements, but conduit used exclusively for distribution 
systems should be located so as to best serve the elcetrieal re¬ 
quirements regardless of the kind of pavement on tin* streets 
or alleys. 

In a conduit system used exclusively for distribution (where 
all wires must be placed underground) the best location is 
usually in the streets. In cities having an alley in each block 
there is a strong tendency to locate the conduit in the alley. 

The desire to utilize the alleys is based on the fact that the 
pavement is usually less expensive, and as the majority of pole* 
lines are in the alleys the buildings are supplied from t he rear, 
therefore if the conduit is located in the alley there will be less 
expense for changing the inside wiring to meet tin* new dis¬ 
tribution system At first sight these advantages appear so great 
as to warrant the selection of the alley; there arc, however, 
serious disadvantages to this location. 

The alleys are usually from 10 to 20 feet; wide and are generally 
fairly well occupied by water, gas and sewer facilities, and not 
infrequently, by one or two telephone conduit- systems (which 
are usually installed before the electric light wires are placed 
underground) and the space available is, therefore, very limited. 

The rear building line is very irregular, many buildings do not 
extend back to the alley, and frequently there arc small sheds or 
extensions in the rear or the main buildings. The length of rear 
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laterals would be greater than front ones and the difficulties and 
cost of installation considerably more; the greatest objection is 
that the rear laterals would not be permanent in many places 
but would have to be changed whenever any new building con¬ 
struction or changes were made. 

Where alleys are located in the business section of a city they 
are usually used by the merchants for receiving and shipping 
goods and are subjected to a heavy t rathe, considering the 
limited space. The merchants are practically all consumers of 
electric power and will strongly resent any interruption to their 
trucking facilities. 

Owing to the limited space in the alleys, and the amount of 
traffic, if is practically impossible to stun* any material in them, 
consequently all material used on the conduit system must he 
stored in the adjacent streets and usually wheeled in by hand. 
This work and the excavation for manholes, removal of surplus 
material etc., will practically close the alley to traffic and the 
inconvenience of doing the work will greatly increase the cost 
of construction. 

There is another serious objection It) using the alleys. An 
average block, in cities having alleys, is about HOU by JM)0 ft, 
(91 by hi m.) and usually has at least twelve separate buildings 
in it, in the business section there are generally more. When the 
distribution system is located in tin 4 alleys all of the buildings 
in a block are supplied from one secondary main which practically 
doubles its size, and tin* number of laterals that must la* con¬ 
nected to it require frequent handholes in order to reduce the 
length of the laterals. This entails more complicated and ex¬ 
pensive splices, cuts the main into short lengths, and in case of 
serious trouble puts the whole block out of service. 

As a general rule, with the single exception of requiring less 
conduit, the alley const met ion is less desirable than a system 
installed in the streets, This statement applies to the business 
district of a city. When* overhead laterals can be used in a 
residential section the alleys are preferable for the location of 
the conduit, and as the traffic and obstructions are usually con* 
siderably less in such sections, the construction cost will be cor¬ 
respondingly less, depending on the pavement. 

Before making t la* conduit design it is necessary to plot the 
location of all ear tracks and existing subsurface obstructions, 
in order to determine the most suitable location for the new 
system. While it is known that the records of sub surface eon- 
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ditions are seldom accurate still a study of these records and the 
location of water gates, sewer manholes and other surface in¬ 
dications will permit a fairly accurate map being prepared. 

Where there is any doubt regarding space being available for 
the conduit and manholes it is advisable to dig test holes, and 
if possible they should be dug at the points where it is proposed 
to locate manholes. 

The design of an underground distribution system is not a 
difficult matter if handled in a systematic manner and the result 
obtained from a thorough study of the conditions will fully 
warrant the engineering expense necessary to prepare accurate 
plans covering every detail of the work. 
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Discussion on “Underground Distribution Systems" (New¬ 
ton), Chicago, September 20, iOKL 

T. E. Tynes: This most excellent paper, prepared hv Mr. 
Newton, and so very ably presented by Mr. Dear, covers the 
question of underground distribution of energy in a very broad 
way. Mr. Newton has given a great deal of time and thought 
to this question of underground distribution, and while the paper 
applies particularly to the distribution of energy in cities and 
congested districts, such as we have here in Chicago and in other 
large cities, the principles involved are applicable to any under¬ 
ground system which we may have occasion to use in steel mills, 
such as the construction of conduits, the making of joints, the 
position of switches, etc, 

Alfred F. Hovey: A great deal of time might well be given 
to the discussion of this paper as regards the tietailed construc¬ 
tion of the conduitsund cables. There is one s.l at ement which in¬ 
volves a rather dangerous point; the author states: .“Where 
triplex-conductor cables arc used on three-phase circuits, they 
should be distinguished by dillereut. colors, as this will prevent 
mistakes in making, changes, us only conductors oj like colors 
should be connected together." I have personally encountered 
a good deal of difficult y from just that kind of a specification. 
It, is almost next to impossible to make joints that will be ser¬ 
viceable fora long term of years, such as good joints should, and 
at the same time secure the matching of colors. Tin* time has 
come when we are using large conductors in sector form, and 
under those circumstances it is still mure difficult to match these 
colors. Very often it requires one of the conductors to be 
drawn through and between the other two conductors in order 
to match the same color, and then* is no sab* way of identifying 
the conductor and In* sure you arc right, except by making a 
test, one wav or another, without possible damage to the insu¬ 
lation, Jointer;; find they cannot make as good a joint where 
they attempt to match the colors. The cable has to he manu¬ 
factured in a certain way, so that the lay is all one way, and the 
cable has to be pulled in, in a certain direction, and sometimes if 
is impossible to iced the cable into one of the manholes, but if has 
to be pulled bv mean:; of a. series of blocks and tackles, but ii the 
cable is not drawn in exactly right, it is extremely difficult, to 
straighten out the lay of the conductors at tin* joint, so to match 
the conductor,, alt hough it sometimes happens; but then it is a 
matter of chance. That i one point which 1 think it might be* 
well for engineers to avoid in making, up specifications to secure 
a perfectly* satisfactory operating system. 

Another point where the writer of the paper says: ’Personally, 
t he writer does not approve of using any paper-insulated cable 
on the distribution systems, except in cases where the emer¬ 
gency facilities arc such that the failure of a feeder cannot cause a 
serious, interruption to the service." Several managers ot works 
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with which I am concerned at the present time, are installing 
paper-insulated cables both for economy and for pood operation. 
A paper-insulated cable requires slightly more careful installa¬ 
tion, but if properly handled, I believe in many cases that it 
will make as pood insulation as either the rubber or varnished 
cloth insulation. It has been my experience that recently the 
majority of engineers specify paper cable. There is no particu¬ 
lar reason for bringing up that point, as nearly all cable manu¬ 
facturers are prepared to furnish either rubber or varnished 
cloth or paper insulation on their cables. 

Just a word of commendation to Mr. Newton, who has 
had considerable experience along this line for years. We 
have known him, particularly in conduit work, and in cable 
work for years, and I believe that this paper will In* of great 
assistance to engineers in laying out either a large or small 
system, because it gives the basis in foundation of fact for a 
specification that would provide a satisfactory operating system. 

Not having read this paper carefully enough to know whether 
any mention is made of a scheme used considerably nowadays, 
that is to run the trunk ducts underneath the service boxes, 

1 would say that this is an important feature in designing space 
for trunk feeders and secondary mains by building a handhole 
over the top of the lower trunk conduits and taking, in only the 
top ducts, using them for distributing mains and secondary 
feeders. That is a point on a small system that is particularly 
important, as it cuts down the original rust of the conduit 
system materially. In that way, the small conductors ran be 
exposed through these handholes for taps and the handholes can 
be constructed at very small cost- and at large insurance over 
the other scheme of opening all the duets into all the manholes. 

There is one manhole that has cost, as 1 was informed last- 
week, about §10,000 because the engineers originally did not 
make the manhole large enough. The manhole has been re¬ 
built eleven times, with the consequent cutting of cables and 
re-racking them around this constantly enlarged manhole, One 
of the operating engineers fold me not long ago that his company 
was expending over §lf>0,000 a. year rebuilding manhole?*. That 
is a point that the engineer, in laying out an underground dr- 
tribufion, might well keep in mind, because if is well known that 
the cheapest real (‘.state is that which you enclose by a manhole 
wall under the street. By making a large, generous manhole, 
you have plenty of racking space for the. cables on tin* side;, with 
sufficient room on the side-walls for proper racking ami proper 
bending, and the original installation will take care of the oper¬ 
ation in the future much better than having to rebuild the man¬ 
hole at considerable extra cost 

F. D. Egan: My experience with underground conduit work 
has been entirely in the steel plant, and I could not discus:*. Mr. 
Newton's paper from the standpoint of city construction, We 
have installed approximately 12a,000 feet of underground 
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conduits in our steel mill, and as far as the matter of trouble 
goes, I find that the underground system is more reliable and 
more dependable than the overhead system. 

Another point that Mr. Newton brought up regards the high 
cost of underground versus overhead. While that might apply 
in city construction, if compared to the type of construction to 
be ust*d in a steel mill, the cost is in favor of the underground. 
When we distribute power at (TOO volts, or higher, for safety 
reasons we would construct duplicate power lines and the east 
of this would be higher using bare copper pole lines than it 
would be with underground system and lead-covered cambric 
cable. 

That is the experience we met with in our construction. We 
have been operating on this system in some of our plants for 
from three to four years, and so far we have experienced no 
trouble from an electrical standpoint. We lost two cables ad¬ 
jacent to the power house, which ran parallel with the old 
buildings, and the trouble there arose from the discharge of 
steam traps; this heat entered the conduit system, raised the 
temperature and the additional electrical load caused a break¬ 
down. After we removed the steam 1 rap discharge, we ex¬ 
perienced no more trouble. 

Another advantage of the underground system is the point 
of safety. We have then* the point of totally enclosing the 
electrical distribution line, and the one point which would come 
up there, regarding safety, would be care in determining the 
proper line to work on in ease of opening up of tin* cable. 

S. C. Coey: Mr. Newton has given us a very interesting 
description of tin* methods used in laying out an underground 
cable system for a city and has pointed out many of the valuable 
feat mvs of such an installatitm. While many of t he fundamental 
principles art* the same, when we apply these data to an industrial 
plant system and especially a steel plant installation in which 
most of our members an* most interested, we have a. special 
application which calls for special treatment . 

Installations in steel plants arc more analogous to subway 
equipment than hi any other type considered in the paper. The 
liability of having underground duets tilled with water is always 
present in those steel plants built on the banks of rivers having a 
large rise during 11 nod period:;. This applies to most ui (lie 
plants in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts, Where 
plants arc installed under these conditions it is usual to make the 
yard level only a few feet above the maximum high water. This 
is done from practical considerations as every increased foot that 
the plant is above normal water level means that many more 
foot pounds of energy expended in pumping tin* large amount of 
water necessary in the modern steel plant. This condition makes 
it necessary to* lay out a duet system with the idea in mind that 
the rabies*are subject to the liability of being under water at 
some time. In plants of this description the use of underground 
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transmission even with varnished-cambric lead-covered cables is 
subject to possibilities of trouble that are serious and makes the 
advisability of installing it very questionable. 

In transmitting alternating current in lead-covered rallies il 
is advisable to confine all three phases within one lead sheath. 
When single-conductor lead-covered wires are used for this work: 
there is considerable loss and possibility of trouble from sheath 
currents. If the sheaths are bonded the 1*R loss from the sheath 
currents amounts to about half the normal /’7s? loss in {lie copper 
conductors so that this method of operating is inherently in¬ 
efficient. As it is usually impractical to insulate all the cables 
from one another and impossible where flood conditions are to 
be met the three-conductor cables should be used, hi this ease 
we have all the healing effect confined within min sheath and 
cable ducts must be carefully watched to see that then* are not 
points where they get excess heating from external points. 

I have also pointed out in a paper before the Association of 
Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers that when* grouped ducts 
are used, the heating effect, from a center duet to adjacent out 
side ducts with only radiation to take care of heat dissipation is 
cumulative, as shown by the result of tests, and for this reason 
duets should not be made more than two duets wide. 

In underground ducts around steel mills as. 1 have noted before 
it is often found that the ducts are heated from some external 
source. This is usually when the duet passes close to heating, 
furnaces of some* kind, which are impossible to get a\vu.v from 
entirely in this class of work. This type of service calls for 
special study in each case. In some rases forced draught ! hr* inch 
the (hurts have been used with good results. I have found for 
this work that varnished cambric insulation is the only type 
that can be relied upon as the heat affects rubber very rapidly. 

While an underground system is usually spoken of as t he most 
permanent system, and is, in the duets proper, I would raise a 
question when we consider the wire insulation, as air and poree 
lain are more permanent than paper, rubber or varnished nun 
brie and these are the materials depended upon in the two sys¬ 
tems respectively to maintain tin* insulation of the circuit. 

Tlu* principal advantage gained bv the underground system 
is the freedom from liability of trouble from lightning, pole 
failure, and obstructions against wires. 

In steel plants the locomotive crane problem is the most 
serious in the last item. 

1 lie advantages the overhead system has over the underground 
system are flexibility, initial cost, wire insulation and speed of 
location and repair of trouble. 

I *ve it, both systems as used today have their drawbacks 
and lor a steel plant installation I believe that the ideal system 
of. transmission would he to have an open eonerete dud with 
reinforced concrete roof, well ventilated, with insulated cables 
strung on porcelain insulators so arranged that an inspector 
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could walk through the duct. I'll is could he entirely under¬ 
ground where the high water mark allowed, or in some plants 
could he above ground and used for a line fence. 'Phis system) 
of installation would give the advantages of both the present 
systems without any of the disadvantages. 

* T. E. Tynes: We have quite am extensive duet system, 
originally installed about ten years ago. Our plant is built on 
land that was a swamp and there is a great deal of lilleddn land. 
We have experienced some trouble due to the settling of the 
duets. In locating a duct line, especially in steel plants, great 
care should be taken that this line is installed when* it will not 
be interferred with by future construction, as it is a very diffi¬ 
cult matter, after a duct, line is installed, to have to rip it. up to 
make room for a new mill going in, or some oilier consider¬ 
ation arising, which is of sufficient importance to cause the 
ripping tip of t he duet, system. 

The selection of a suitable foundation on which to build the 
duct line is very important, as I mentioned the trouble we have 
had due to the settling of the land. We have had some cable 
nearly cut off due to the settling of tin* ground. 

The type of duet, or material out of which the duet line is con¬ 
structed, is also important. In our plant we constructed every 
circuit of vitrified duet, and we had some difficulty with cracking 
joints which has allowed one thing and another from the ground 
to come in, ami these substances have eaten off our leaf! routing 
right where tin* joints are, We have been troubled considerably 
by electrolysis, and upon taking out cable we have found pin- 
holes, hardly visible, and they would let water into tin* ruble. 

Another important thing, is making the splice. To make a 
good splice you should have the joint, thoroughly tilled with a 
compound, allowing no air bubbles to tie formed, as in time the 
air bubbles will rat we deterioration of the insulation and produce 
a breakdown. We do not know the reason lor it, hut we have 
opened up joints and found where the air bubbles destroy the 
insulation, and that increases until it gets to the lead sheath and 
then the cable breaks down. 

We use paper and lead covered rabies, We have had them in 
operation now on 22(H) volts for ten years, anti have had no 
trouble at all with this voltage. We have had trouble on our 
low-voltage cable due to electrolysis and improper making of 
the joints. 

All of our 2200-volt circuits are underground, also a great deal 
of our 4 It) volt circuits and 250-volt circuits. We are now 
taking the 250-volt circuits and the 440-voli circuits and putting 
them overhead. 

We feel that where an overhead line is properly constructed, 
good insulators, and. line put up in a permanent way, that it is 
much better for transmitting low 4 voltages than the underground 
system. There is less trouble, and what trouble we have can 
he seen and taken care of before it is too far advanced. In 
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the case of the 2200-volt circuits, the question of safety mines 
in, and we put those circuits underground for that reason. 

C. A. Menk: I do not think I have very much to add to the 
paper. It is very interesting. What are you g<>ing to do with 
your present installation? You have an old plant, and if you 
are going to add to that, what will you adopt ? The first 
question which comes up is: “You have gone along for years 
with your overhead construction. Is it going to pay to put it 
underground ?“ 

Another thing; in designing a new plant 1 think it will he 
actually necessary to know what is going to he added in twenty 
years from now, if placed underground, because it. is hard to 
tell what may develop and how soon it will develop. As Mr, 
Tvnes said, to make extended changes would Ik* very ex¬ 
pensive. Take a city like* Chicago and oilier large eit ies, These 
cities are well established, and underground work can he put in 
that should he good for twenty-five years, probably fifty years, 
especially in the residence districts, but in the ease of mill work 
it seems as if one would have to look ahead and make very ex¬ 
tensive provision for added improvements in the future. 

In installing an underground system on three-phase work, 
will it be advisable to put in the triple conductor, or single it 
out and put it in, in triangle form? 

In installing underground work, would you put in a conduit, 
system large enough under the present day engineering, so that, 
vou could pull out the cables and put in larger ones, to avoid 
having to rebuild your manholes? One of the speakers said 
that in one ease the manhole was rebuilt eighteen times. To me 
that looks like very poor engineering. 

T. E* Tynes: In reference to Mr. Monk's question, whether 
to install triple conductors, or single conductors, all our under¬ 
ground cable is three-conductor, even the 2200 volt up to 500.000 
cir. mils, and as I said before, we have had no trouble from the 
insulation ol the cable it lias all been joint trouble and elec¬ 
trolytic action on the lead sheath. 

S. C. Coey: I have had some experience with an installation 
on which single-conductor, lead* covered rabies were used on 
three-phase work. On investigation it was found that where 
the lead covers oi t lte cables came in contact, the sheath currents 
made pin-holes in the lend and when moisture was present paper 
insulation absorbed it like blotting paper. In my opinion if is 
a good tiling to keep away from single-conductor alternating* 
cu rren t t. ran si 11 i ssk n i, 

H. B. Gear: You referred to low tension, I suppose? 

C. A. Menk: Yes, 4*10-volt, circuit. 

H> B. Gear: I quite agree with the suggestion that the 
cables carrying large current, should be muliiple-eomliietor in 
form. A east* came to my attention just recently, in an indus¬ 
trial plant not a steel mill, but a condition which is very similar 

-where there were thirty-two No. 00 cables that had to In* 
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carried a distance of S00 to 1000 feel from the plant to the point 
where the power was used, and in order to keep down the in¬ 
ductive drop on these circuits they had made them small, hut 
they were all overhead, and the drop was something like IYA volts 
on a 220-volt system in that, distance. If these cables had been 
placed underground and made three-conductor, with a separa¬ 
tion of only perhaps an inch between centers, the inductive 
component of the drop would have been very much less and the 
system would have been far more satisfactory. As it was, they 
were unable to use any additional power at the other end nt the 
line without; stringing more copper, for which room was not 
available on the poles. 

In general, single-conductor cables are somewhat prelerable 
for high-tension work where the lines are used for distribution 
purposes, that is what Mr. Newton has called secondary feeders 
which are really primary distributing mains. 

Wind,re joints must be made more treejuenlly, ior connecting 
in transformers, it is easier to do that work cm single-conductor 
than three-ronduetor, from the fact, that the opposite polarities 
(‘an be separated. Frequently that work has to be done on 
either live, or very elose to live wine., fu general, the cost of 
three-conductor cables is sufficiently less than single conductors, 
to warrant Uieir use, often at the expense, as is sometimes' 
done in manholes or other places when* taps are made, o! fanning 
out into three singles, it the manhole lengths are I<my, say 
four hundred or five hundred feet, it is usually cheaper to make 
an extra wiped joint in the manhole, going through with singles, 
in order to save the cost of extra lead that would In* put. in the 
conductors in the long, cable line. 

In regard to paper insulated cables, Mr, Newton's statement 
is very well considered. lie agrees they should be used 
arid can be used where experienced men are handling them, 
but his statement is that they should not be used where inex- 
I>erkmeed men are handling t hem. In a large* systcm, such as t hat 
in Chicago, we use nothing but paper cable, even for laterals 
and secondaries. 

There is no difficulty whatever with high-tension cables in 
taking care of end:; if they are provided with pot heads, as Mr. 
Newton suggests. 

With regard to the facilities which an* provide* 1 for in emer¬ 
gencies, the pot-head is so arranged that it is an easy matter to 
have one cable act as a reserve for a group ut cables, doing the 
same class of service, am 1 the developments in recent, years arc 
quite numerous as compared with what we used to have to get 
along with in the way of emergency facilities. 

In connection with the ventilation of transformer rooms, I 
notice that Mr. Newton suggests that any transformer room for 
200 kilowatts or more should be ventilated. Our experience is 
that is rather a high limit. We have had a number of cases of 
iaO or 120 kilowatts, where in the summer time the ordinary air 
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temperatures, especially like we had last summer, were enough 
to make these transformer rooms run up to 130 to 140 deg. 
fahr., and the oil temperatures correspondingly high, so that the 
insulation was in danger. It takes rather a liberal ventilating 
system in the form of intakes and ventilating flues, etc., to take 
care of such an installation during warm weather conditions, 
especially where the transformers carry load continuously on 
power installations. 

With regard to the size of conduits, I think that especially 
where secondaries are to be run, and where a three-conductor 
cable is advisable, the conduit should be at least four inches in 
diameter. We have had considerable difficulty in Chicago, be¬ 
cause of the fact that many years ago we adopted a three and 
one-half inch conduit as our standard size conduit. When we 
get up to the point where we would use large three-conductor 
20,000-volt cables, we are limited to a diameter of three and 
one-half inches in the ducts, and 250,000-cir. mil cable is the largest 
we can get into it. That leaves about one-quarter inch clearance 
which is the least that is practicable, and lengths between man¬ 
holes are limited to 350 feet in order to allow the cable to be 
pulled in. 

In any case where large low-tension cables are to be used and 
where three conductors are desirable, I would advise that a 4-in. 
conduit would be advisable. 

B. G. Beck: We have been working with one of these under¬ 
ground systems for a long while. I think when we put in an 
underground system we should take into consideration the con¬ 
dition of the soil. We have one that the hotter it gets the more 
it leaks, and the more it leaks the hotter it gets. A great deal 
of the heating depends on the depth of the installation. 

As pointed out, we should take into consideration the prox¬ 
imity of the furnace gas mains and hot water return mains, 
which may be installed, and another trouble we got into was 
in following the standard practise that ordinary city engineers 
used in putting in their duct system. They have really an 
intermittent service, a period during the day in which their 
heat goes into the duct systems, and during the night it can be 
cooled off before getting another big load in the morning, and 
adding more heat to it. With our system, it is a steady service, 
six days in the week, and we add heat all the time, and that 
makes our service quite different from city service. 

As to using 16 or 20 ducts in a line, I do not believe I would 
do it, with the amount of power we have to use in these ducts. 

In regard to sectionalized ducts, it is difficult to run the ducts 
through the steel mill in any case. In most cases you have to 
run it between furnaces, and when you are running from one 
center of distribution you cannot sectionalize your ducts. 

We ought to take into account the effect of one cable trans¬ 
mitting trouble to another. I believe that has been taken care 
of by these gentlemen in a very nice way. 
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I have been thinking °f taking out the old duet system, and 
making a runway through the plant, with a, reinforced cover 
over it, and ventilators about. c\’cry twenty ft., with air duets 
so arranged that we can utilize 4 a fan in case of burnout. We 
had a serious burnout some time ago when the cables were up 
to 120 dey. cent., even those cables which were not carrying 
current. 

With all the troubles to which the underyrotmd cable system 
is incident, there is one tinny we must take into account. We 
have been transmittiny about la,000 kilowatts, 2200 volts, 
underground, and we have not had any loss of life. The pre¬ 
vention of such loss of life was the primary object in installiny 
an underground system, and we also have not had any motor 
losses on account, of storms or lightning. On some overhead 
systems with which I have been connected, and on one system 
in particular, we had a bad lightning storm and lust fifteen 
motors at one time. That kept us busy for some time. A 
couple of those motors were big ones on which the plant depended. 
We have not. had any trouble of that kind, but have had trouble 
with cables. vSome of them have been minor troubles, and only 
one very serious trouble, and the trouble I refer to now was in 
the cast 4 of a cable which started to go bad, and afieeled the 
adjacent cable, and that affected the rest of them, and we had 
our whole duet system hot. 

Regarding the running of these wires underground. As was 
pointed out, when you support the individual cables on porce¬ 
lain insulators, the question of induction comes in, and it is a 
question whether with large current carrying capacity we would 
not run into a lot of trouble with this induction effect, it might 
be better to install the lead covered cables in a duct syst em where 
you could go into it and ventilate it and get your gases out, in 
case they did blow up. 

Barney W. Gilson: I would like very much to hear something 
from Mr. Gear in regard to tin* limitations as to size of three- 
conductor rabies. It has been my experience that Utree-con¬ 
ductor cables larger than atKUMMbem. are very difficult to handle 
and install, however, we now have two 500,000-em., 3-phase 
cables in operat ion, and have some 700,000 ram* 3 phase cables 
on order. 'These last will be laid in floor duet, and not pulled 
through conduit, as were t he 500,000 cm, cables. 

Ludwig Hommel: Mr. (bey’s plan of a tunnel on the 
ground instead of under the ground, looks very good, where it 
is possible to put up such a., structure. In fact, 1 had wondered 
whether a conduit system with duets laid on the ground in a 
few inches of concrete with handholes where necessary might 
not be feasible in mills having ground water near the surface. 

Where a tunnel is used, the cables should be covered lor their, 
entire length, just as is done now for the exposed part of the 
cables in the manholes. It would be interesting to have Mr. 
Huvey tell us what is the latest practise, what material is now 
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used for that purpose. If porcelain insulators are used for 
supporting the cables, the lead sheaths should be grounded 
to avoid any possible danger to the men handling or touching 
the lead sheaths. 

The planning of the manhole layout is important to avoid 
unnecessary crossing over each other of cables in the manholes. 
If a diagram is made of each manhole before the cables are 
drawn in, showing how the cables will run across ultimately* when 
the duct system is filled, it should result in much better work 
and avoid trouble in the manholes. 

The trouble with cables, if there is any, generally occurs in the 
manholes where the cable has to be bent—the bending of a 
cable is an operation that requires skill and experience. If a 
burnout occurs, it is most likely there to involve other cables. 

I believe that junction boxes were mentioned in the paper. 
It is my experience that they are a source of trouble, while 
joints are practically as safe as the cable itself. 

I agree with Mr Hovey on the paper insulated cable. I 
believe that it is fully as reliable as rubber cable and the joints 
are at least as easily made, and perhaps more easily and safely 
than on rubber cables. 

George T. Street: There is one point which has been brought 
out in regard to manholes: the tendency in the past has been to 
make the manhole too small. But there is another point which 
has not been mentioned, and I think it is important: the tendency 
to make too few manholes. Each additional manhole means 
additional jointing, but it means much less liability of mechanical 
damage to the cable in installing it on account of reduction in 
tension while drawing in, and I think that is one point which 
should be carefully considered in laying out any conduit system. 

Fred H. Woodhull: There is one thing that will have to be 
guarded against pretty carefully in using the tunnel system. 
The tendency, where the cables are carried on concrete carriers, 
where they carry heavy currents, is to have them clamped in 
some way. They must be held, due to the magnetic effect. I 
call to mind an experience I had some years ago in connection 
with central station work in New York City, where a short 
circuit occurred back of the switchboard, causing some large 
lead covered cables to jump off of the cable racks. It is a thing 
which will have to be guarded against. 

A. F. Hovey: In one of the oldest and best known methods 
for fireproofing cables in manholes against the explosion of ad¬ 
jacent cables, common rope and concrete are employed. The 
former is wound spirally around the cable with about 1 in. separa¬ 
tion between the turns, and the cable and rope are then plastered 
with a one to one mixture of sand and cement. The rope pro¬ 
vides a rough surface to which the concrete clings readily and 
gives a slightly flexible back-ground, which aids somewhat in 
preventing cracking of the fireproofing under a chance blow. 

The workmen’s hands have proved to be better than any tool 
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for applying the cement for this type of covering As far as the 
fireproofing qualities alone are concerned, this covering is satis¬ 
factory, but. its removal presents a formidable task. Efforts to 
reduce this difficulty have been made by placing the turns of 
rope closer together and, except for the fact that rope is now 
rather expensive, this method of protecting cable is fairly 
satisfactory. 

Another method of fireproofing is that in which asbestos mill- 
board, cut into Tin. strips, is wound around the cable and held 
in place by a fire proof paste, silicate of soda. This covering 
proved satisfactory as long as the manholes remained drv, but 
if water ran in and covered the cables, the silicate was dissolved 
and the asbestos loosened, dropping from the cable. Recently, 
on account, of the difficulty in obtaining deliveries of asbestos 
millboard, asbestos listing, a woven material with a selvage has 
been substituted. This material can In* purchased in the form 
of Tin. tape and wound spirally around the cable, and tin* sili¬ 
cate of Sofia covering is used to hold it in place. 

When material as expensive as asbestos is used tor fireproofing 
cables, some provision should be made for salvaging the covering 
when it is removed from t lie ruble. A simple and inexpensive 
way of doing this is first to wrap the lead • heath of the cable with 
strips of cheesecloth dipped in paraffine, One layer of cheese¬ 
cloth is sufficient. Then when repairs art* necessary, the as¬ 
bestos can he separated easily from the paraffined cloth and 
taken off in long strips. If these strips of asbestos are carefully 
rolled backward during removal, they can he preserved and 
reapplied. 

In what is perhaps the most recent method of fireproofing 
underground cables, a layer of paraffined cheesecloth is wound 
around the sheath and over this metal lath, covered with cement 
and cut into strips, is spirally wound The cloth is applied as 
described above, simply to aid in removing the covering. The 
metal lath used is a wire mesh covered with brick-day put on 
under pressure and baked, the resultant product being a web of 
small briquettes which can be applied the same as any win* or 
expanded metal lath. This makes an excellent, foundation for 
the cement mortar, as it is porous and flexible, The cement can 
be applied with a trowel or by band, forming the covering into 
a homogeneous mass. While this type of covering is somewhat 
more difficult to install than tin* asbestos covering, it is consider¬ 
ably less expensive, as calculated from the prevailing prices of 
material. It can easily he removed by breaking the cement 
covering with a hammer and cutting the metal lath with tinner's 
snips. 

Whatever covering is applied should I>e considered good in¬ 
surance against both mechanical and electrical trouble. The 
added application of paraffined cheesecloth under any of these 
types of covering insures the lead sheath against damage at the 
time the covering is removed for changes in the manhole cables. 
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I would add one more point in regard to the fireproofing. In 
constructing the manholes, the scheme of putting in slate slabs 
to carry the cable and the joint through the manholes, particu¬ 
larly in the oblong or egg-shaped type, seems to be a particularly 
desirable addition to the conduit system itself. It gives a good 
support, whether the cables are wrapped or not, from one mouth 
of the duct to the other side. It saves putting in a lot of hangers, 
and can be installed by putting in T-irons along the wall and 
the stone or slate slab can be in three pieces, one long piece 
under the joint, and a section on each side of the joint, and 
furnishes a good protection from one cable to the other. 

T. E. Tynes: One speaker brought up the question of the* 
number of manholes to install for the duct line. Be sure : to get 
enough. In our new lines we do not bring out all cables in the 
same manholes, but only bring out one-half to alternate man¬ 
holes. If we lose one set of cables in a manhole, we are only 
incapacitated to half the capacity of our cables. 

We have also used the method of wrapping asbestos tape 
around them to protect them in case of a ground, and that is 
effective except where there is gas in the manhole. We have 
had several bad fires due to leaky gas mains near the conduit 
line, and the system would fill up with gas, and that gas would 
destroy anything put in. 

If a partial ground occurs on one of the cables, the asbestos 
covering in the case of dry manholes is sufficient protection, but 
this will not work where there is dampness. 

H. B. Gear: In regard to the subject of cable protection, we 
have used the rope and cement wrapping in Chicago for several 
years now, and I think we have avoided the trouble Mr. Hovey 
spoke of, (of having the cement stick too tightly to the lead 
sheaths) by using rather more rope than he described, that 
is, wrapping the rope so that the spirals almost touch each 
other. There has been little difficulty in breaking off the 
rope and cement when it was desirable to get at the cable to do 
work on it. 

There was one point raised about the maximum number of 
ducts referred to—twenty ducts. I might explain, further, that 
when anything over perhaps nine ducts or ten ducts is put into 
one line, it is the practise in Chicago to separate the conduit 
system into two halves by putting three inches of concrete be¬ 
tween the two ducts on one side and the two ducts on the other 
side, never putting more than four ducts in any horizontal row, 
and no duct is more than one duct away from the outside earth, 
from radiation. This additional barrier of concrete between the 
two halves of the system is then carried into divided manholes 
where the number of cables is sufficient to fill the duct system, 
and not more than eight or ten cables in that way go into any 
one manhole. The manholes are built in a staggered form, one- 
half of the conduit system going into one and the other half 
into the other. 
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In the vicinity of power houses, where large numbers of cables 
must be brought out, this problem was solved in our most 
recent installation by the use of 24-duct runs. These 24-duct 
runs came out of three or four different busses, and fanned out 
into 4-duct lines, going to a series of manholes which led out 
from three different conduit systems. Three conduit systems 
went in different ways to the station, and by doubling the man¬ 
holes on each of the conduit systems, and fanning out a group 
of 4 from each of the 24 into the manhole, all of the cross-overs 
were taken care of underground and a system was devised by 
which a cable could be brought into any conduit system or by 
which we have no cross-over in any manhole. 

With regard to the maximum size of conductor which might 
be put into a 3-conductor cable, I do not know that I can answer 
the question specifically. I have known of cables as large as 
600,000-cir. mils being used. The real limit, I think, as I stated 
before, is in the size of the conduit which is used. With a 
4-inch conduit system, I think there will be no difficulty in 
using three 600,000-cir. mils or possibly three 750,000-cir. mils 
conductors in one three-conductor cable. 

In reference to using a tunnel large enough for men to walk 
through, I would be inclined to think it would be preferable, 
even if such tunnels were used for low-tension cables, to use 
3-conductor cables carried on a rack rather than to use single 
cables carried on separate racks which would necessarily have to 
be three or four inches apart. The inductive effect as well as 
the safety of installation, would be bettered by the use of three- 
conductor cables. 
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STEEL CONDUCTORS FOR TRANSMISSION LINES 


BY II. H. DWIGHT 


Abstract of Paper 

The electrical tests of some steel conductors of moderately 
large size have been published, and they indicate that there 
is an opening for the profitable use of steel cables on the branch 
lines of power systems of all voltages, in the same wav that 
small steel conductors have already been used on branch lines 
at low voltages. Mechanical weakness or corona loss prohibits 
the use of small copper or aluminum conductors in many cases, 
and so steel becomes preferable. 

Steel cables will not generally la* economical on main trans¬ 
mission lines, except for long spans, and for high altitudes where 
corona is excessive. They may la* advisable as bare conductors 
for direct-current rail way fee*lers. They det eriorate more rapidly 
than copper conductors. 

Steel cables for al tenia ting current should be finely stranded 
and the different groups of wires should be spiraled in opposite 
directions, Fortunately* medium-priced grades of steel give 
better results with alternating current than some more expensive 
grades. The characteristic increase of resistance and reactance 
with increase of current or frequency may be valuable for limit¬ 
ing lightning and switching surges and short-circuit currents. 

As there are large differences in electrical characteristics 
between different grades of steel, it is desirable that tests of 
medium priced steel cables manufactured in America be made 
and published, so that tin* data can be used in the designing 
of transmission lines. 


T HIS RESULTS of a number of tests of the electrical prop¬ 
erties of steel wires and cables when used as conductors 
of alternating current, have been published. Although these 
tests are incomplete, especially as regards the use of steel con¬ 
ductors in America, they show some attractive possibilities, 
from both commercial and engineering points of view, for the 
use of steel instead of copper in certain classes of work. 

Attention is here called to the peculiar properties, the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages, of steel conductors, in order to 
point out the advisability of making complete tests of American 
grades of steel, so that electric power companies may make use 
of this material for the eases where it proves economical and 
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advisable for transmission-line work. Already, small sizes of 
steel conductors have been used with success in America, and 
this practise may be extended by a knowledge of the character¬ 
istics of large steel cables. 

As is well known, the resistance of an iron or steel conductor 
is considerably greater for alternating current than for direct 
current. This is partly due to the skin effect, that is, the crowd¬ 
ing of the alternating current to the outside parts of the con¬ 
ductor by the alternating magnetic flux in the conductor, and 
partly to hysteresis, or iron loss, caused by the alternating mag¬ 
netic flux in the steel. In the case of copper or aluminum trans¬ 
mission-line conductors of usual size, the skin effect increases 
the effective resistance only one or two per cent and so is practi¬ 
cally negligible. But in the case of iron or steel conductors, 
the flux has a magnetic path, and so attains a value from 20 to 
several hundred times as great as in a non-magnetic conductor. 
The result is that the skin effect is very pronounced and the 
effective resistance is increased by a large amount, in some cases 
by 100 or 200 per cent or more. However, the conclusion should 
not be assumed that steel cables are unsuitable for alternating 
currents. The tests so far published go to show that it is as 
necessary for an iron a-c. conductor to have fine strands as 
for an iron core to have thin laminations. The tests also indicate 
that if the strands are moderately fine and are properly put 
together, the increase of resistance at 25 or 60 cycles may be 
kept down to a reasonably small percentage. This is shown in 
Figs. 1 to 6. 

The curves shown with this paper have been derived from 
test curves published in the Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift of 
January 28, 1915. They refer for the most part to a grade of steel 
or iron, called H-oo, which is a medium grade recommended in the 
above article for alternating-current work. That its cost is 
reasonably low is indicated by the fact that two other grades 
of steel were tested, each stated to be purer and more expensive, 
and also to have greater skin effect, than the grade H-oo. 
Although the purer material has higher conductivity for direct 
current, it has also greater permeability to magnetism, which 
is a disadvantage. Thus the cheaper grade was found to be 
more suitable for a-c. work. The same conclusion was also 
stated in a recent bulletin, No. 252 of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., by J. M. Miller, who found that of the wires 
tested, the grade with the highest resistance to direct current 
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had the lowest resistance to alternating current, and was also 
the least expensive. The tests on American steel wire described 
in the above bulletin show somewhat less skin effect than that 
of grade H-oo steel wires. 

The tests on grade H-oo steel were originally expressed in 
centimeter units and were made at 50 cycles. The curves have 
been rearranged for English units and for 60 and 25 cycles, and 
put on a base of amperes per cable, so as to apply to American 
transmission-line conditions. The Bureau of Standards’ tests 
described in Bulletin No. 252 show that at commercial frequen¬ 
cies the increase of resistance is approximately proportional to 



Fig. 1—Resistance Curves—60 Cycles—49-Wire Cables—Grade 

H-oo Steel 

the frequency, and this property was made use of in making 
the above transformations. 

The curves of internal reactance of steel cables published 
in the article referred to above, are shown in Fig. 7. These 
curves do not refer to grade H-oo steel, but to a grade of higher 
permeability. This grade, as shown by resistance curves in 
the original article, has more increase of resistance than grade 
H-oo, for the same size and stranding of cable. Presumably, 
therefore, grade H-oo would have somewhat lower values of 
reactance than those of Fig. 7. The tests show that the resis¬ 
tance curve and the reactance curve of a given cable reach 
their maxima at about the same value of current. It is of inter- 
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est to note that increasing the number of wires in a cable <h 
creases the reactance, while increasing the si/e of tin* wire 
increases the reactance, according to the examples in Pig 5 
The d-c. resistance of each cable is given in Fig, 7, ami fh 



Fig. 2 Resistance (Ykveh 00 rvn.t-s j«i Woo Cum toiu.j 

ifa«» S j ill 



H ot) StEEJ, 


maximum a-c. resistance will In- about twice as yrral, ;»m»rd 
t0 O'kn- I to 0. From tin* result;; shown in Mr, 7, I he internal 
reactance at 00 cycles and at any current may he lakeu as briny 
about 7o pci cent ol the tt-c. resistance at the same current. 
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in the absence of more complete data. The external reactance 
should be taken from regular transmission-line tables and added 
to the internal reactance to give the total reactance. The 
above is the method by which the examples at the end of this 




0 40 80 120 160 200 240 280 320 360 400 

AMPERES PER CABLE 

Fig. 5 —Resistance Curves— 25 Cycles— 49-Wire Cables—Grade 

H-oo Steel 

paper have been worked. It is merely approximate, and the 
caution should be given that for practical designing, test curves 
of the resistance and reactance of the actual type of cable to 
be used should be employed. 
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Another point brought out by the tests in the Klt'ktrotnh. 
nische Zeitschrift is that a large part, of the inagne! Nation is 
caused by the spiraling of the wires in a cable, and if tin* spiral¬ 
ing of the different groups of wires is properly reversed, the 
increase in effective resistance can be reduced as muelt as one, 
half. Actual examples of this are shown in Pig. H, Titus if the 
spiraling of one layer of wires is clockwise, the spiraling of the 
next layer should be counter-clockwise. Also, in a raffle made 
up of several strands, the spiraling of the wins; in each strand 
should be opposite to the spiraling of the strands in the cable, 
In bigs, 1 to t>, the cables ate assumed to have the sptraline 
reversed as much as possible. Since spiraling produces so at rone 



an el lout., the pitch of the spiral should be as long as possible 
without endangering the strength of the cable, 

TO curve's accompanying this paper slum- tlt.it iron ,„td airel 
conductors have the peculiar properly that the died ive re; i i an , e 
and reactance increase to a maximum as the current is in, leased, 
and then den'ease, This is due evidently to the iron becoming 

sa united sol,hat the flux and the iron loss .. a ' 

before m proportion to the current. In most eases, especially 
with the larger cables, the decrease is very slow and t he resistance 
maintains approximately its maximum value for most, large values 
of current This property should prove useful in transmission line 
work, for the conductor will have a low impedance to the normal 
load current, but will have about twice as much impedance to 
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the current flowing in case of a short circuit. The impedance will 
also be large to high-frequency surges caused by switching or 
lightning. It may prove more economical in certain cases to 
protect a line against short circuits and surges by using steel 
conductors than by installing current-limiting reactors or by 
increasing the reactance of the transformers. 

This property may also be of use in the case of feeders of 
direct-current interurban railways. If the feeder be a steel 
cable it will have low resistance to direct current, but high im¬ 
pedance to alternating currents. It will therefore tend to damp 



Fig. 7—Internal Reactance Curves—60 Cycles—Grade S.S.W 

Steel 

out the suddenness of short circuits, and lightning surges, which 
cause synchronous converters and generators to flash over. That 
there is need of taking precautions against flash-overs in this 
way is shown by the fact that it has already become the practise 
to make the nearest connection between a feeder and the trolley 
wire several thousand feet from a synchronous converter or 
generator so that the latter will be protected by the resistance 
of a long stretch of feeder in case o f surges or short circuits.* 

*The Relation of Trolley-Feeder Taps to Machine Flash-Overs, by 
Chas. H. Smith, The Electric Journal , January, 1915. 
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If the feeder be made of stead, and especially if the stranding 
be coarse, the required protection will In 4 still more complete. 
vSteel conductors would probably be eeunomiea! only when. 4 it 
is allowable to use bare cables, for the large size of stool rabies 
compared with copper ones would greatly increase the cost, of 
the insulating covering. 

The higher conductivity of steel for direct, current than for 
alternating current makes the use of bare steel cables for dm, 
feeders more economical than for am. lines. A steel cable has 
about eight times as much resistance to direct current as a cupper 
cable of the same size, and therefore seven time . as much rests 



mmi *» a u mm % 

I 1 '!'" S ICl I’H I III- Shm.u im. 


tancc as a copper cable of tin* saint* weipht, *,*im e .i i , (1 , on- 
dense than steel. Hut galvanized steel cable , usually , o*,t j,...., 
than 1/7 as mueh as eoppet* rallies per pound, and so should be 
more economical, other t hint's bein^ equal. 

Steel cables have frequently been used on trairauiv.iMi, lines 
for long spans up to 3000 feet or more. In some eases the sUt\ 
cable has been the support for a copper conductor, but in main* 
cases the steel cable itself has carried the electric current, Such 
applications are of such a short length compared with the entire 
transmission line that they have been chosen, not because of a 
comparison of the cost and conductivity of steel and copper, but 
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because copper or aluminum would be too weak for such long 
spans, and a much stronger material, like steel, was absolutely 
necessary in order that the transmission line should be mechan¬ 
ically safe. 

Another application of steel conductors which has already met 
with success is for small size conductors, as mentioned in the 
second paragraph. Here again it has not been the relative conduc¬ 
tivity, but the greater tensile strength, which has induced the 
choice of steel rather than copper. It is not the practise to use 
a smaller copper wire than No. 6 (0.162 in. or 4 mm. diameter) 
for overhead lines, because any smaller copper wire would be 
mechanically too weak. But it is often profitable to supply a 
small load at a distance of several miles, which would require 
only a fraction of the conductivity of a No. 6 copper wire, and 
in such cases a No. 8 or larger steel conductor has been found 
to have sufficient conductivity and mechanical strength, and 
to cost much less than No. 6 copper. 

According to a description recently published,* a large 60- 
cycle power system in the State of Washington makes use of a 
considerable quantity of No. 8 iron wire for short tap-offs and 
lightly loaded branch lines on 6600-volt circuits, without serious 
trouble resulting from voltage drop. This iron wire is of course 
far cheaper than No. 6 copper. One line built by the above 
company is an example showing that it may be profitable to 
supply a surprisingly small load at a distance of several miles. 
This line is 10 miles long and was originally built with No. 8 
copper clad steel to supply a 50 h.p motor load at 6600 volts. 
The line afterward carried 110 h.p. for some time and was later 
changed to No. 6 copper in order to have a capacity for a still 
greater load. 

An example from Minnesota shows the use of a somewhat 
larger steel conductor. This line operates at 40,000 volts, 60 
cycles, and is 20 miles long. No. 4 galvanized steel cable, made 
of 3 wires, is used. The load is about 300 kv-a. 

The above examples show that a power company can build 
up new loads by sending out to considerable distances numerous 
inexpensive lines, using small steel conductors. The cheapness of 
the lines and of the outdoor transformers makes a very small load 
profitable, and the chances of obtaining larger loads are increased 
by building lines into ne w territory. Most of the small steel 

*The Electrical Worl&Tv- 469, Aug. 28 ’ 1915 ’ See als0 similar exam ' 
pies described in the Electrical World, p. 820, April 8, 1916. 
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conductor lines appear to use solid wire of the kind which has 
been developed and sold for telegraph and telephone work, 
but a stranded cable would seem, according to the it of ; referred 
to in this paper, to be more suitable for a e. t ransmissi* m ♦ »f j « *wer, 
A line with small conductors, where steel is cheaper to employ 
than the minimum size of copper, is described in Example I. 
Here, a seven-mile steel line can be designed fur 7a kv a,, but the 
smallest copper line that can be designed won It! be rated at 
750 kv-a. Thus, while the poles and insulators will be tin* same 
in both eases, the steel conductors will cost only S22f) ayainst a 
cost of $2600 for copier. It is this large dilTerenee in rust, which 
has been the main reason for using steel eundm-iors on the branch 
lines of the power systems ]deviously mentioncd. The- difference 
in cost of course is greatest when the price of rupprr j ; hieltesi, 
Besides being clu*apcr than the cupper cable for small launch 
lines, the steel cable has the advantage of being met-hnnieullv 
stronger and less liable to be burned through by an -s The steel 
line has therefore greater reliability at times of wind and slcrf 
storms a;nd at times of electrical breakdown or trouble. Steel 
cables are subject, to the disadvantage that their mein! life is 
shorter than that of copper cables, e ;peeiallv ne u I h. ssj rua f, 
where galvanized steel is more quickly oxidized 
Example 1 shows also the advantage of many Ime branding, 

I he seven-wire steel cable gives U.6 per rent drop, while a solid 
steel wire of the same cross section has 12,A per cent drop at the 
given load, according to the tests of grade 11 mo sire]. 


Examples II and III show comparisons at 6ft and 25 rules 
between steel and copper conductors in regular irmtMitiv.it «n line 
work where the conditions are equal for competition between the 
two materials. The price of copper cable per pound may be 
assumed as being 10 times that of galvanized •fed cable, This 
ratio is a usual one, being approximately true lor times of low 
prices of metals as well as times of high prices. The lack of 
data on the reactance of a steel transmission line makes com 
parisons somewhat uncertain, hut from the available data it 
seems probable that, considering the line complete with towers 
cxnd insulators, it will cost, lor (HI cycles quite as much to use 
steel conductors as copper, for heavy transmission line work, 
where the extra weight of steel cables is troublesome, For 25 
cycles there may he a saving by using steel. However, there 
are many eases where the extra strength and size of .steel cables 
are advantageous, and so at present the chief attention should 


i 
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be given to the classes of work where steel can show other 
advantages than merely low cost on a basis of carrying capacity 
for alternating-current power. 

A transmission voltage of 100,000 or more is now fairly com¬ 
mon. It is also a matter of observation that the cost of high- 
tension substations of the above voltage is decreasing, especially 
where outdoor substations are used. It is not possible to use a 
small copper or aluminum conductor on a 100,000-volt line on 
account of corona loss, as is indicated by the corona limits of 
voltage given in examples II and III.* Therefore the phe¬ 
nomenon of corona puts a limitation on the smallest allowable 
conductor of a 100,000-volt branch line, in exactly the same way 
that mechanical strength fixes the minimum size of wire for a 
low-voltage line, as previously described. Therefore, steel con¬ 
ductors have an opening for use on branch lines supplying a 
few thousand kv-a. on net works of 100,000 volts and higher. 


This is especially true in mountainous districts, where corona 
limits of voltage are lower, and where the other advantages of 
steel lines, namely mechanical strength and ability to resist 
burning by high-tension arcs, are especially valuable. In rugged 
country, also, the long spans permissible with steel cables may 
often save detours, and shorten the distance of transmission. 
There is also the probability, previously mentioned, that where 
steel conductors are employed, lightning and switching surges 
will be damped out more than where copper conductors are used. 

In conclusion, it has been shown that large steel cables, if 
properly manufactured, can be used for carrying alternating 
currents. It appears that the chief opportunity for the use of 
steel conductors is on branch lines, where the size of copper 
required merely for the electrical load would be too small to 
use. However, in all cases, steel conductors will be nearly as 
cheap as copper ones, if not more so, and the use of steel will 
always increase the reliability of the transmission system. 


EXAMPLE I 

Length of line. 

Voltage at receiver... 

Frequency... 

Power factor of load. 

Phases. 


7 miles 
11,000 volts 
60 cycles 
85 per cent 
3 


*These limits have been calculated according to the tables in “Dielec¬ 


tric Phenomena/’ by F. W. Peek, Jr., page 210, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 



New York, 1915. 
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A. Conductor... 

Size... 

Diameter of cable..... 

Diameter of wires. 

Resistance per mile at full load. 

Full load.. 

Voltage drop at full load. 

Weight of conductors.. 

Cost of steel cables at 8 cents per lb. 

B. Conductor.. 

Size...•. 

Diameter...-. 

Resistance per mile at full load. 

Full load.... 

Voltage drop at full load.. 

Weight of conductors.... • • • 

Cost of steel wires at 8 cents per lb., 

C. Conductor.* ■ 

Size...* 

Diameter..... 

Resistance per mile.... . . . 

Full load... 

Voltage drop at full load. 

Weight of conductors.. 

Cost of copper wires at 80 rents pet lb 


EXAMPLE II 

Length of line... *8 miles 

Voltage at receiver.... HO,000 volts 

Frequency. . 00 ryfirs 

Phases. .......... 8 

Power factor of load... SO prt ♦ n»f 

A. Number of circuits.. 2 

Conductor.. , , 40-wire *4ert cable 

Size..... '100,000 nr. mil, 

Diameter of cable... . o.si inches 

Diameter of wares.... 0.00 inches 

Full load per circuit... . , 2800 kv -a 

Resistance per mile at full load . , . . I 

Voltage drop at full load. 0,0 j»n ♦ e»f 

Weight of conductors for two circuits , .. 2,810,01 jo pouteK 

Corona limit for operating voltage at 1000 

ft. above sea level...... .. , , . . .. 104*000 -volts 

Sustained short circuit kv a. at full gener¬ 
ator voltage, transformer; with 5 per 
cent reactance being included at each 
end...4.4 timer, full kv- 

B. Number of circuits.... 1 

Conductor,.... Id wire Orel *aide 

Size... 1,000,000 t ir, mi’s 


2.1,000 dr. mil'; 
0.1S inches 
0.00 inches 
17.0 ohms 
To kvet. 

0.0 per cent 
7800 pounds 
$220 

Single steel wire 
25,000 nr mi! 

0. 15s inehes 
28 ohms 
75 kv-a. 

12.5 |.ter .cent 
7800 p<nimls 
1220 

Single copper wiir 
\‘m. 0, 20,250 vir * 
0 102 un h* 

2.14 nhms 
780 kv 1 '",!. 
d,5 per eersf 
SHOO pctunti-. 
12000 
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Diameter of cable. 

Diameter of wires. 

Full load. 

Resistance per mile at full load. 

Voltage drop at full load. 

Weight of conductors. 

Corona limit for operating voltages, at 1000 

ft. above sea level. 

Sustained short circuit kv-a. at full gener¬ 
ator voltage, transformers with 5 per 
cent reactance being included at each 

end. 

C. Number of circuits. 

Conductor.. 

Size. 

Diameter of cable. 

Resistance per mile. 

Full load. 

Voltage drop at full load. 

Weight of conductors. 

Corona limit for operating voltages, at 1000 

ft. above sea level. 

Sustained short circuit kv-a. at full gener¬ 
ator voltage, transformers with 5 per 
cent reactance being included at each 
end. 


EXAMPLE III 

Length of line. 

Voltage at receiver. 

Frequency. 

Phases. 

Power factor of load. 

A. Conductor. 

Size. 

Diameter of cable. 

Diameter of wires.. \. 

Resistance per mile at full load. 

Full load. 

Voltage drop at full load. 

Weight of conductors. 

Corona limit for operating voltage at 1000 

ft. above sea level. 

Sustained short circuit kv-a. at full gener¬ 
ator voltage, transformers with 5 per 
cent reactance being included at each 
end. 

B. Conductor. 

Size.. 

Diameter of cable. 


1.28 inches 
0.143 inches 
5,000 kv-a. 
0.54 ohms 
10.9 per cent 
3,140,000 pounds 

230,000 volts 


3.8 times full kv-a. 

1 

7-wire copper cable 
No 1, 83,700 cir. mils 
0.328 inches 
0.678 ohms 
5,000 kv-a. 

10.7 per cent 
300,000 pounds 

85,000 volts 


4.8 times full kv-a. 


100 miles 
60,000 volts 
25 cycles 
3 

85 per cent 
49-wire steel cable 
700,000 cir. mils 
1.08 inches 
0.12 inches 
0.68 ohms 
4, 000 kv-a. 
10.2 per cent 
2,930,000 pounds 

215,000 volts 


4.7 times full kv-a. 
7-wire copper cable 
No. 2, 66,400 cir. mils 
0.292 inches 
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Resistance per mile. 0,855 <4im ; 

Full load..... *1000 kv-a. 

Voltage drop at full load. 10.2 per * 

Weight of conductors.*110,000 pmui 

Corona limit for operating voltage at 1000 

ft. above sea level.. 70,000 volts 

Sustained short circuit kv-a. at full gener¬ 
ator voltage, transformers with 5 per 
cent reactance being included at each 
end.... 5.0 times full fc' 
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Discussion on “Steel Conductors for Transmission Lines” 
(Dwight) Chicago, September 20, 1916. 

Robt. E. Doane: Mr. Dwight has presented to us a compara¬ 
tively new subject which has been little discussed by the en¬ 
gineering world in the past and which is of interest because of the 
possibility developed in certain directions. We would point out, 
however, as Mr. Dwight himself states, that the application is 
limited to certain special cases. 

There are four general classes of service in which steel wire 
might be used to advantage. 

1. Trolley wire. 

2. Very lightly loaded high-voltage lines, which are not long. 

3. Very high-voltage power transmission lines where the 
question of corona loss becomes of great importance. 

4. Long spans. 

In the first case the use of steel trolley wire has been quite 
extensively adopted in certain directions with somewhat variable 
conclusions as to its relative cost and general efficiency. In this 
field, the use of steel is restricted to certain sections of our large 
cities where the traffic is very dense and where the large portion 
of the current must of necessity be carried on auxiliary feeder 
lines, with very frequent taps to the steel trolley wire. In such 
special cases the resistance drop and consequent power loss in the 
steel as compared with copper is comparatively negligible, be¬ 
cause the current has to flow along the steel but for a short dis¬ 
tance only. Due to the greater hardness of steel, and its original 
first cost, together with its supposed longer life under operating 
conditions, it has had preference in certain cases. However, the 
very serious questions of corrosion and scrap value of the worn- 
out wire have to be taken into consideration and these are very 
important items which will be mentioned later. 

There is another field of steel trolley wire where, as in such 
installations as on New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
it is necessary to have an exceedingly flat and smooth trolley 
wire for high speed work, in which cases the wire is sometimes 
suspended directly under a copper wire, purely for mechanical 
and not electrical reasons. In both of the above cases hard 
bronze wire is also used to advantage. 

The second class of service, for which steel is applicable, 
is in the case of moderately high-voltage lines where very light 
loads are carried over distances that are not great. In such 
cases the smallest copper wire that would be used for mechanical 
reasons is, as Mr. Dwight mentions No. 6 B. & S., although in a 
great many cases No. 8 B. & S. has been employed for such 
service. This of course depends upon the climatic conditions, 
danger from high wind velocity, sleet and snow and distance 
between towers or poles, amount of allowable sag, and other 
considerations. There are undoubtedly cases where the smallest 
copper wire that could be used from the mechanical standpoint 
would be much heavier than would be necessary to meet the 
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required electrical conditions of reactance drop arid carrying 
capacity. In such cases the use of steel will he !»mini to be 
economical, but here again the steel field is limited. 

The third class of service, that of very ^ high-volt age lines, 
where the question of corona loss becomes imp**rtanf. is a field 
which has not yet been extensively covered in^ engineering 
discussion due to the fact that there are few ueh line , Then* 
are probably not more than half-a-do/en ^ such lines in the 
United States. Here again the field of application must neces¬ 
sarily be limited. 

The fourth class of usefulness, that ot long - pan work ha • been 
more extensively discussed. There an* some notable examples 
of long steel spans, and some combination steel, and .copper 
cables such as the long span in use by the Mi dpippi River 
Power Company of Keokuk, Iowa, a discus.inti nf which was 
printed in the Pkockkihnos of the A. L K. K. tor < teiuber, PM I, 
It is well to point out that there are very tew long spans which 
can not be made with a reasonable factor of solely using copper 
wire, provided that there is a possibility of allowing widicient 
sag in order to somewhat reduce the tensile strain *»n the wire. 
The very slight increase in the percentage sag and is*at equenf 
increase of the height of towers, which may be ueee . ary in some 
cases, would make it mandatory for the engineer to decide on 
copper rather than steel, Of course in cases when* additional 
expense in height of towers is made necessary the increase in the 
cost of steel towers may more than offset the advantage to be 
obtained from the use of copper in the span. 

In making general calculations covering anv particular in 
stallation, it would be logical to find assume that, copper would 
be the natural metal to use and steel flu* unnatural, duo n* tla- 
fact that the vast majority of all transmission line , trolley linos 
and long spans have in the past been constructed with copper 
and generally for good reasons. The percentage n ;e of steel as 
compared with the copper is very slight indeed. 

vSckac Vaij'k a no Cokimsfus 

There are two general conditions which make tin* use of copper 
generally mandatory, the principal one of which is the ultimate 
scrap value of the material used, By throwing out the eon 
sid oration of fluctuations in the cost of metals which is proper 
in a theoretical discussion, it may be assumed that the scrap 
value of copper is in the neighborhood of K.TUP per cent of the 
original purchase price. The scrap value of steel would probably 
be so low as to hardly warrant consideration, particularly if the 
line in question were a long distance high*volt age Hue extending 
across wooded or mountainous districts where the cost of salvage 
would be exceedingly high. The whole question us to the use of" 
copper is an economic question, except for certain very special 
and rare cases, Lines are constantly being changed and altered 
and the scrap value is of great importances ft is ot extreme 
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importance in the case of trolley wire, which is frequently re¬ 
placed and even if the copper trolley wire should be reduced 50 
per cent in cross section, the scrap value may still be 40 per cent 
or more of the original cost. 

The question of corrosion and life of the material is intimately 
connected with the scrap value. This is largely a question of 
climate, although the relative corrosion of copper and steel is 
probably about the same in most climates. It is unquestionably 
true that steel corrodes more rapidly than copper and its life is 
correspondingly shortened. In long distance transmission lines, 
one of the primary considerations is continuity of service, and if 
steel wire were used, subject to fairly rapid corrosion, it would 
necessarily be thrown out of consideration due to possibility of 
breaks occurring at unexpected times, perhaps many miles away 
from the nearest town, all of which would be exceedingly ex¬ 
pensive and require a shutdown of many hours or even days 
before the trouble could be repaired. If copper lines are properly 
strung and not overstrained, this danger would be appreciably 
less. 

Bear in mind that there are certain sections in the country 
where even the life of copper wire is comparatively limited and 
at best, lines have to be restrung quite frequently. In certain 
locations on the Pacific Coast the life of copper transmission 
line is but a very few years and in central Pennsylvania in certain 
localities, in the coke regions, copper is also attacked very rapidly 
by corrosion. Steel would probably go much faster than copper 
in such localities, and since the scrap value of copper is so enor¬ 
mously greater than the scrap value of steel, copper would almost 
of necessity be used under such conditions. 

Mr. Dwight, has mentioned the use of copper-clad steel wire 
which is being adopted in increasingly larger fields very rapidly. 
It combines the higher tensile strength of the steel, and offers 
30 per cent or 40 per cent conductivity of copper as against 
approximately 14 per cent conductivity which the steel possesses. 
Its use has been very extensive indeed in the small size conduc¬ 
tors and it has given a very satisfactory account of itself. 

In discussing the commercial aspect of the case we note that 
Mr. Dwight has stated that the price of copper per lb. may be 
assumed as being ten times that of galvanized steel cable. If 
the present relative cost of copper and steel is a criterion, this 
ratio is hardly a fair comparison, for copper is in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 30c per lb. and we believe that base size E. B. B. galvan¬ 
ized steel wire is over 6.0c. per lb., so that roughly, copper would 
cost about five times that of steel rather than ten times. Un¬ 
doubtedly some of the steel men present can comment on these 
figures. 

Mr. Dwight has very naturally and properly chosen examples 
in which cases the use of steel would be more advisable and has 
very clearly shown in certain cases that it is worthy of careful 
consideration. It would, however, be unwise to consider that its 
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use is of general application and in working out sptvihr problems 
we must in all oasis put both niot als on an otjua! t-ot mp :. an- ing 
strictly on their relative merits, commercial m-K mid miu • 
quent ^applicability. In other words the ‘lotion i- 
economic one, and in the vast majority o n . top , u»U 
undoubtefllv be found the least expensive, all thing;. <• id, u 1, 
Mr. Dwight, has made an excellent presentation ol the. ml,, 
icet and it is worthy of very eareiul thought.. 

J T. H. Worcester: Mr. Dwight 's paper gives x a liable adds 
tional data on the subject of iron and steel fleet rival conduct,m. 
and will be of considerable assistance to cngmeci ui « *pJ ; 4 . 
circuits in which such conductors may he use, . 1 h* data \\ huh 

have previously been available are so scattered and mcagi, that it 
has been difficult to find information on a cho >•:, sum and 
quality iron wire or even to interpolate bet ween known '..mu¬ 
on given sizes and qualities. With the help ol Mr I hv.glit 
data this will he much simplified, since he has given imm mat mu 
covering a wide range in sizes of wires, in current den .Um. am! 
in methods of spiraling. It is unfortunate that a greater range 
in quality of material is not covered and uiotvuu i Uta, the 
principal'qualify considered is not a ihipheate *,t Amenean 
product so that direct comparisons might be made h-.t . on 
effective resistance which we have made on ‘ pm . ' » »«• 

14-ill seven strand steel of the Siemeti . Martin grade mm-, 
pond'very closely to the results shown in I‘igmv . :t and U Our 
tests were not made with as high current values a . fh,, <- shown 
])y Mr Dwight., so that tin* drooping ehararicrmUc - oHhe upper 
end of the curves has not been checked. However, thi. droop m 
the curves is what one would ejqnvt after the iron reaches sat ura 
linn find the eeneral character of the curves has been cheeked mu 


other grades and sizes ol wire. 

As regards the internal reactance of iron cables, I 1 m* value of 
75 por /vnt, of the ass resistance for corresponding currents 
seems to be high excel>t tor conductors having diamrirt » pientri 
than branch or those made of iron having relatively high per¬ 
meability. The tests mentioned above nu sleet wire 'bow the 
reactance to be about *ii\ per rent of the rmumv tor ** in. 
and H-m. cables and 50 per cent for Urn, cable However, 
this is subject to stub variation with permeability and current 
density that it is very desirable to lest atopies ol the conductor 
which it is prupusi.nl to use if accurate value'* arc d« u e* 1 

One of the interesting points about iron wire conductor. 0 that 
the purer and more costly grades of wire have holier effective 
resistance and reactance on a-e, than the cheaper prude ot steel 
wire, even thou pi i the latter have higher re a tame mi direr! 
current. In considering this point, however, it nur t not be 


lbrpotten that the high pra.de iron wire will not deteriorate a- 
rapidly as steel wire after the galvanizing 0 once scaled oil and 
that in some eases it may be more economical, 

The advantage of using many small wires stranded togrthei 
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with reverse spiral in alternate ropes is worthy of careful consid¬ 
eration. From a theoretical electrical standpoint such cable is 
to be preferred. In practise, however, finely stranded cable 
may prove troublesome from breakage of the wires either by 
rusting through or by short-circuit arcs. Furthermore, finely 
stranded cable when each wire is galvanized as it should be, is 
considerably more costly than coarsely stranded wire. For the 
larger sized" cables—and above—the 7x7 strand is per¬ 
missible, but for the smaller sizes its use is questionable. 

In view of the fact that there will be a continual demand for 
steel conductors in the future it is very desirable that more 
complete data be obtained on American grades at as early a date 
as possible. 

David B. Rushmore: A subject of this kind is always of in¬ 
terest, because of changing conditions, and with the present 
prices of copper and aluminum, and because of the price today 
for steel and iron, which will probably be reduced before the 
others are, there will undoubtedly be, from a purely economic 
standpoint, a certain field for the use of steel conductors. That 
these have been used, and are being used, to some extent, has 
been mentioned in the paper—in small installations, often where 
the western lines run out a very small line at high voltage to a 
prospect—a mine may be developed later, but they are not quite 
sure, and the man himself just wants a little power for drilling 
and hoisting. Nobody knows what the future condition is going 
to be, so that the minimum of installation expense is usually the 
first consideration, and the efficiency is not of the first import¬ 
ance. 

There are some very interesting points in regard to the deterio¬ 
ration of iron and steel under weather conditions. Those of you 
who have visited the Panama Canal will remember there is a lot 
of old French machinery, made in Belgium, which is still around 
there in heaps, or was a few years ago when I was there, and not 
rusted at all, with no sign of deterioration on it. Having occasion 
to look this matter up, to see what it was, I found, that it is 
puddled iron, wrought-iron, and the apparent reason is that the 
little grains or globules of iron are covered by silicate flux which 
prevents the oxidation of them. As is known, a wrought-iron 
roof will stand practically indefinitely without rusting. Whether 
that is a metal which could be used as a conductor or not, I am 
not sure. 

There is an interesting phase about the use of iron and steel 
conductors, in the rather able presentation of the paper and the 
discussion which has been had and has covered, most of the 
points, that has not been mentioned, and that is its protective 
action against high-frequency disturbance. A patent has been 
taken out by an Italian engineer for. covering copper-clad con¬ 
ductors with a nickel covering of high resistance so that the 
action of the high-frequency current in what is known as skin 
effect, forcing the conductor to the outside of the duct, forcing 
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it into a cylinder of very high resistance, which atise»rhs the 
energy of surge and prevents it from pasMiig along the line. 
Some such effect as that would he brought al^mt m mg.hfre¬ 
quency disturbances which would have to stay m or on t ie* steel, 
and which would be absorbed more readily tlun m a n.mhu-tur <4 
lower specific resistance. , , t 

It is apparent that later on this sulwhvtsn.u »t run. u.-t nrs m 
cables, is highly desirable, and the great pressure now being put 
forth for the use of higher voltages -there are quite a number ut 
active propositions at present tor 200,000 volt , i . ionsng the 
conductor up to the limit of corona, so that the w «»t tie* con¬ 
ductor is determined much more by corona than by the einient. 
capacity, and the size of the conductor will, tor -mall lines, be 
quite independent of the load transmitted, So, m in.tnv special 
cases, the steel conductors can be con adored af the pro on! tune, 
and as has been said, it. is a subject which is worthy of caretul 
scientific investigation and of much more careful commercial 

study. t ( _ , f 

S. C. Coey: I had one question 1 would like !o a k Mr 
Dwight on the curve Fig. I. i wonder if lie has anv explanation 
to offer as to why the curve for the smaller axed wire diotnd have 
a higher peak than for the larger sizes. It apparent h t. while* the* 
iron or steel is becoming saturated and it would seem to me \ on 
would have about the same for different size*', 

W. T. Snyder: It. occurred to me in connection with tin* use 
of steel wire there would necessarily be cornice!, ioie* and ome 
of the taps made with copper wire, small copper P*cdcr. branch 
ing off. I wonder what the elect roly tie etieet would bo there, 
what chemical action would take place, if that would rcwtll in 
any undue harm. I understand that in the oioe of tSi** use nt 
copper-clad steel, if the copper envelope is cerafebed, and the 
steel is exposed, that chemical action is set up betwent the two 
elements and it rapidly destroys the wire, 1 wonder it the .attic 
effect would take place at the tapping, o| a copper wire onto a 
steel wire. Also, in the cast* of tapping of a - tee! ware nut** an¬ 
other steel wire, what is the method of splicing to prevent holding 
water and bringing about rapid corrosion 
David B. Rushmore; It might he possible that • an*- mu* here 
would be able to suggest a solution to a point which has not up 
to date been forthcoming. There have been put into n o, m the 
past few years, a number of transmission line*; of mpf «t stranded 
cable with hemp centers, lids, in general, lino bn.it very dr. 
astrous. In the case of one line, which was put in >u South 
America, a cable after a period of a year or t wo went all to pierr. 
There was some action which took place between the hemp 
center and the copper adjacent to it which corroded the copper 
badly and there was evidently a chemical action winch prnr 
trated the copper for about one-quarter of the diameter 

I saw sections of the cable which were sent math* and tri all 
our efforts we were never able to get a satisfactory explanation 
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as to what the cause of the trouble was. The use of such copper 
cable, with hemp centers, has, so far as I know, been almost 
entirely discontinued. 

The longest practical transmission line I know of, is one feeding 
into Los Angeles, from a point about 250 miles distant to the 
north, a line of the Pacific Light & Power Company, which is 
operating at 150,000 volts, and it is interesting to learn that they 
are having very little operating trouble with it. The cable there 
consists of a steel center, both for strength and to increase the 
diameter of the conductor, with stranded aluminum around and 
outside, and there was considerable discussion just on the point 
brought out, whether there might not be, as the effect of rains 
and moisture saturating the cable, electrolytic. action which 
would tend to destroy it. The practical result of that would 
probably appear within a year or two, but there is no evidence 
up to date to show what it will be. Why the cable with the hemp 
center and copper conductors should have gone to pieces as it 
did, the copper becoming extremely brittle and cracking at right 
angles to the length of the wire, has never, so far as I know, been 
explained. 

H. B. Dwight: In reply to the question why some of the 
curves in the paper have sharper peaks than others, I believe 
this is merely accidental, depending on the relative magnitude 
of the scales to which the curves were plotted. 

Regarding the electrolytic action at a joint between a steel 
cable and a copper cable, it may be necessary to protect such 
joints from the weather, but the action is not to be considered 
as an objection to the use of steel cables. In the descriptions of 
practical operation referred to in the paper, it was stated that 
this trouble was feared, but that no trouble was experienced. 

Mr. Doane’s discussion was very interesting and has added 
considerably to the complete description of the standing of steel 
conductors in commercial work at the present time. The steel 
conductors used at present are undoubtedly a small percentage 
of the copper conductors used, but this ratio may be changed by 
the high price of copper and by an increase in the knowledge 
of the alternating-current properties of commercial steel cables. 

Mr. Doane stated that the ratio of cost of copper to steel 
should not be 10 to 1 as given in the paper, but should be 5 to 1 
as shown by the price of “extra best” iron wire. It is pointed 
out in the paper that according to the tests published in Germany 
and also tests made by the Bureau of Standards, pure iron is not 
the best for alternating-current work, and there is good hope that 
the grade of steel most suitable for power lines will cost only one- 
tenth as much as copper. 

With reference to the statement that there are only a half 
dozen lines in America where corona loss is important, it is 
evident that a pressure of 150,000 volts is referred to, but it is 
easy to show that corona is of importance at the very common 
pressure of 100,000 volts. Two values of corona limit of voltage 
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are given in the paper, namely, 85,000 volts for No. 1 copper and 
76,000 volts for No. 2 copper at a usual spacing. Although such 
small conductors are sometimes used on 100,000-volt lines, the 
practise is probably not economical or advisable, owing to the 
heavy corona losses in bad weather. Accordingly, on branch 
lines of 100,000-volt systems, there is an opportunity for the use 
of steel cables which'would have lower conductivity and cost 
than No. 1 copper, but would have larger diameter and would be 
free from corona loss. 

Mr. Worcester in his discussion emphasized the value of 
curves similar to those in the paper, but applying to American 
steel cables. I believe that in view of the small cost of making 
the tests, it is proper to urge that test curves be prepared and 
published, of several grades of American commercial steel cables 
of medium strength and cost. 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY TESTS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
BASED ON MODERN STANDARDS 


BY H. M. HOBART 


Abstract of Paper 

Comparisons are made of the standardization rules for electri¬ 
cal machinery now in force in various countries. It is shown that 
the differences are of a very minor character and that machinery 
built in conformance with the American rules will usually also 
conform with the rules employed in other countries. The sugges¬ 
tion is made that 55 degrees could be employed as the ambient 
temperature of reference for tropical ratings and it is maintained 
that such a plan fits in nicely with the value of 40 degrees already 
adopted as the ambient temperature of reference for other than 
tropical ratings. Attention is called to a series of acceptance tests 
on some large waterwheel generators and to the temperature 
results obtained by making cyclic heat runs on these machines. 


I N THE course of his work the author frequently has been 
brought face to face with the fact that the mere drafting and 
circulating of standardization rules constituting a radical 
departure from former practise, are insufficient to bring about 
general use of the contemplated modifications. It is necessary 
to have a wide and thorough discussion in order that there shall 
be a clear appreciation of the reasons for and the consequences 
of the alterations. Furthermore, in working out so compre¬ 
hensive a proposition as that represented by the Standardization 
Rules of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, provision 
has to be made for a large number of details, whose importance, 
if not especially emphasized, is liable to be overlooked in the 
practical application of the rules to. concrete cases. There are a 
good many sections in the rules, which at first glance would seem 
of minor importance, but which, nevertheless, set forth require¬ 
ments which cannot be disregarded advisedly on the occasions 
of acceptance tests and in the drafting of specifications. 

The author recently has had occasion to carry out a series of 
very interesting acceptance tests upon some large waterwheel- 
driven generators. Since it was the purpose to make the tests 
with exceptional care, it seemed to be an admirable occasion to 
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subject the American rules to a thorough test. Consequently 
especial endeavors were made to conform with the requirements 
set forth in the American rules. Various points arose in which 
this practical process of putting the rules to the test, suggested 
the desirability of slight modifications to increase their definite¬ 
ness. 

In the original drafting of a specification, the feasibility of 
determining by simple tests that the requirements of the speci¬ 
fication have been fulfilled, should always be kept prominently 
in mind. Indeed the close association between a consideration 
of the terms of the specification and a consideration of the 
general subject of the carrying out of acceptance tests is so 
obvious that it is unnecessary to further justify the predominance 
given in this paper to the acceptance-tests aspects of the subject. 

As regards electrical. machinery, the British Standardization 
Rules issued by The Engineering Standards Committee in 
Report No. 72 and the October, 1916 edition of the Standardiza¬ 
tion Rules of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers are v 
in such close agreement that machinery built and rated to con¬ 
form with the one set of rules will usually also conform with the 
other set of rules. The slight quantitative differences between 
the two sets of rules practically always will be covered by the 
margin reserved by manufacturers. This general statement of 
fact is made as a matter of interest, but of course it is always 
important to make certain that the standardization rules ac¬ 
cording to which the machinery is specified in any particular case 
agree in all particulars. An appendix to this paper contains in 
tabular form a statement showing the slight differences in the 
temperature limits in the British and American standardization 
rules. The heating and temperature sections of the 1916 edition 
of the Italian rules are also in close agreement with the corres¬ 
ponding sections of the British and American rules. 1 

The British rules do not yet cover quite as many subjects as 
the American and Italian rules, which already contain sections 
relating to efficiency and to regulation in addition to those 
covered by all three sets of rules. The limitations of this paper 
will not permit of a discussion of these two latter subjects nor of 
the subject of dielectric tests, notwithstanding their interest and 
importance. The paper is further limited chiefly to points relat- 

1.“Standards for the Ordering and Acceptance of Electrical Machines" 
issued by the Italian Electrotechnical Association; Central Offices-: 10 Via 
S. Paolo, Milan. 
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ing to rotating machinery, the important subject of stationary 
transformers being excluded since its consideration would have 
too greatly increased the length of the paper. 

Temperature Standards 

So far as relates to heating and temperature, the plan under¬ 
lying all modern standardization rules for electrical machinery 
consists in establishing approved upper limits of temperature. 
These limits are such as to permit of continuous subjection there¬ 
to. While as an actual fact these limiting temperatures could be 
exceeded safely for short intervals, this is not permitted by the 
rules. The approved upper limits have been determined upon 
with a view to providing adequate factors of safety. Having 
determined upon approved values for the upper temperature 
limits, the next step consists in adopting a reference value for the 
ambient temperature. The difference between the approved 
upper limits and the ambient temperature of reference con¬ 
stitutes the limiting temperature rise. The rating is obviously 
a function of the thus-deduced temperature rise. 

Ambient Temperature of Reference 
In the British, the American and the Italian rules the ambient 
temperature of reference is 40 deg. 2 This value is adopted 
because it is a temperature approached in all parts of the tem¬ 
perate zone at some time during the year. 

In none of these three sets of rules is there, as yet, any pro¬ 
vision for machinery for tropical countries. The author would 
suggest 55 deg. as a suitable ambient temperature of reference 
for tropical ratings. The suggestion is not based on any conten¬ 
tion that electrical machinery is liable to be installed in locations 
where an ambient temperature of 55 deg. would be at all likely to 
occur, but for the three following reasons: 

First , that it is desirable to employ a value which will ensure 
a margin of a few degrees; second , that the ambient temperature 
of reference for tropical ratings should not exceed that for tem¬ 
perate ratings by less than 15 deg. (a less difference would lead 
to ratings which would be so nearly the same for the two cases 
that the difference hardly would be worth taking into account); 
third , that the value of 40 deg. is, strictly speaking, rather too 
low for the temperate zone. While its occurrence is by no means 
usual, it is so often approached within a few degrees that it 
2.Throughout the paper, all temperatures are given in the centigrade 
scale. 
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cannot be said to provide much, margin when employed as a 
standard reference value. Since 40 deg. is now firmly established 
for the temperate zone, the consistent value for a basis for tropical 
ratings is 55 deg. Practical experience has demonstrated the im¬ 
portance of employing distinctly lower ratings for electrical 
machinery destined for use in tropical countries, than ratings 
which have proven satisfactory for the temperate zone. 

The ambient temperature of reference of 40 deg. for all 
countries in the temperate zone was adopted only after very 
careful investigations. While there are many localities where 
an outdoor shade temperature of 40 deg. is never attained at any 
time in the year, nevertheless there are in the temperate zone very 
few localities where an outdoor shade temperature of 35 deg. is 
not sometimes closely approached. It was decided that 35 deg. 
did not afford sufficient margin. The following data bear out 
the correctness of this decision. 

From the report of the chief of the Weather Bureau have been 
taken the following maximum temperatures recorded in any 
station in the designated states during the year 1908. 

42 deg. Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma 

43 “ Montana, Idaho, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming 

44 “ Washington 

46 ® Texas 

47 “ Nevada 

49 “ California 

■ 52 “ Arizona 

In America, meteorological observations are often made by 
amateur volunteers and it is possible that some of these higher 
values may not have been adequately verified. 

From “Symons Meteorological Magazine” for 1912 has been 
compiled the table on the following page, of temperatures at 20 
places in the British Empire. The records consulted were com¬ 
piled from 30 places in the British Empire. For the remaining ten 
places 32.5 deg. was not reached at any time during the year 1911. 

It is of importance to emphasize that it is not essential to be 
able to reconcile the ambient temperature of reference with the 
maximum temperature occurring in the locality where the 
machinery is to operate. The greater the amount by which the 
ambient temperature of reference exceeds the temperature where 
the machinery is operated, the greater is the factor of safety. 
The shade temperatures set forth in meteorological records are 
usually taken where there is no local source of generation of heat 
and where air circulates freely. Electrical machinery in operation 
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itself constitutes a source of heat and increases the temperature of 
the surrounding air. Furthermore electrical machinery is often 
located in places where the circulation of air is very much 
restricted. Consequently the ambient temperatures near 
electrical machinery will generally considerably exceed the shade 
temperatures recorded by meteorological stations. Indeed there 
is no proof that the actual ambient temperatures in the neighbor¬ 
hood of electrical machinery are related at all closely to the 
official temperatures issued from meteorological stations. It is 
evident from the tables which have been given that, strictly 
speaking, even 40 deg. is too low for the reference temperature, 


NUMBER OF MONTHS DURING 1911 IN WHICH THE MAXIMUM SHADE 
TEMPERATURE ‘EQUALLED OR EXCEEDED: 



32.5 deg. 

35 deg. 

37.5 deg. 

40 deg. 

London. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Malta. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lagos . .. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Cape Town. 

3 

3 

1 

0 

Durban (Natal). 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Calcutta. 

9 

4 

2 

0 

Bombay. 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Madras.. 

S 

8 

6 

3 

Colombo (Ceylon). 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Hongkong. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Sidney. 

3 

2 

2 

0 

Melbourne. 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Adelaide. 

6 

6 

5 

2 

Perth.. 

4 

4 

3 

2 

Coolgardie. 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Hobart (Tasmania). 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Jamaica (Kingston). 

9 

3 

0 

0 

Toronto... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Fredericton. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Blomfontein. 

5 

2 

0 

0 


on the basis that it is to be a value that shall never be even 
slightly exceeded. The reference value adopted must rest upon 
an assumption and it is important that the assumption shall be 
conservative. In the rules of the Verband Deutscher Elektro- 
techniker the ambient temperature of reference is 35 deg. The 
precise statement in this respect as set forth in the V. D. E. rules 
is as follows: 

“It is assumed that the temperature of the surrounding air 
will not exceed 35 deg.” 

In the British, American and Italian rules, it is assumed that 
the temperature of the surrounding air will not exceed 40 degs. 
It is probable that in the neighborhood of electrical machinery, 
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i. e., at a distance of 1 to 2 meters from the machine, as set forth 
in Section 314 of the American rules), the temperature of the air 
at some time during the year exceeds 35 deg. in the majority of 
cases and there is often a considerable probability that the 
ambient temperature near electrical machinery will occasionally 
rise a few degrees above 40 deg. But by the adoption of 40 deg. 
as the ambient temperature of reference there will for almost all 
installations of electrical machinery in the temperate zone 
probably be a margin of a few degrees during 99 per cent of the 
year. For such an indefinite state of affairs, it is reasonable to 
adopt a value which offers some probability that there will be 
such a margin. It is not possible to predict the maximum 
ambient temperature in the neighborhood of an electrical 
machine within several degrees even when the machine is not 
running, and the value to which the ambient temperature is 
likely to attain when the machine is in operation is still more 
indefinite. The records of the official shade temperature for any 
given locality are of little or no service. Indeed the tempera¬ 
tures maintained within buildings are apt to be fully as high in 
cold climates as in warm climates. In view of the indefiniteness 
inherent to the subject, and of the importance of taking a 
conservative value, it would appear that the reference value of 
40 deg. for the ambient temperature in regions in temperate 
climates is certainly not too high and reasonably might be 
criticized as too low. From whatever way the matter is ap¬ 
proached there is obviously a 5-degree-greater factor of safety, 
(in other words, a more conservatively rated machine), when 
the rating is based on an ambient temperature of reference of 
40 deg., as in the British, Italian and American rules, than by 
basing it on 35 deg. 

A distinct commercial value attaches to the provision of means 
for maintaining at a reasonably low temperature the premises in 
which electrical machinery is operated. If a temperature of 30 
deg. on these premises is never exceeded at any time during the 
year, then the maximum temperature ever occasioned in the 
electrical machinery when operating at its rated load is 10 deg. 
below the approved limits and the margin of safety is very much 
greater. 

The Ambient Temperature During Acceptance Tests 

In determining the ambient temperature on the occasion of 
acceptance tests in the case of rotating machines cooled by 
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forced draft, it is provided in Section 311 of the American rules 
that “a conventional weighted mean should be employed, a 
weight of four being given to the temperature of the circulating 
air supplied through ducts and a weight of one to the surround¬ 
ing room air.” Thus, for example, if, on the occasion of an ac¬ 
ceptance test, the circulating air is taken from outside the build¬ 
ing and has a temperature of 14.0 deg. at the intake of the 
machine, while the temperature of the air in the room is 24.0 deg., 
the ambient temperature, from which the temperature rise is 
determined, should be taken as: 


4 X 14.0 + 1 X 24.0 
5 


= 16.0 deg. 


If the temperature of the machine at the end of the heat run is 
70 deg., then we have: 

Temperature rise in accordance with the American rules 
= 70 — 16 = 54 deg. 

Temperature rise above room temperature 
= 70 — 24 = 46 deg. 

Temperature rise above inlet temperature 
= 70 — 14 = 56 deg. 

. While, strictly speaking, the weights given for the two air 
temperatures should depend upon the characteristics of the 
particular machine under test, the correction is of such moderate 
amount that it has been desirable in the interests of simplicity 
and definiteness to standardize the weighting of the two tem¬ 
peratures. 

It is further to be noted (from Sections 314 and 315) that the 
room temperature is to be taken as the mean of “several ther¬ 
mometers placed at different points around and half way up the 
machine, at a distance of one to two meters,” and that the value 
to be employed shall be the mean of the readings of these ther¬ 
mometers taken at equal intervals of time during the last quarter 
of the duration of the test. 

The temperature of a large machine will not at all promptly 
follow the changes which are always taking place in the tempera¬ 
ture of the premises where a heat run is being made. Conse¬ 
quently, if no appropriate provision be made, a greater tempera¬ 
ture rise will usually be recorded if the heat run concludes 
shortly after midnight, when the air temperature in a large 
factory building is usually falling, than if the heat run is con- 
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eluded in the middle of the forenoon, when the air temperature 
of such a building is usually rising. Errors from this source are 
decreased by complying with the requirement in Section 316 that 
“the thermometer for determining the ambient temperature shall 
be immersed in a suitable liquid, such as oil, in a suitable heavy 
metal cup.” With a falling room temperature, a mercury ther¬ 
mometer exposed to the room air might read at least a couple of 
degrees lower than an identical thermometer with its bulb 
immersed in oil in one of these metal cups. 

To those who have not had extensive experience in testing 
large generators, these various precautions may seem trivial. 
As a matter of fact they ensure immunity from errors which may 
easily amount to several degrees difference in the result obtained 
for the temperature rise. 

The British, Italian and American rules are now in agreement 
in providing that for rotating machinery no correction is to be 
made in the temperature rise on account of the particular value 
of the ambient temperature on the occasion of the test. The 
British and American rules simply suggest, (Section 320 of the 
American rules), that “tests should be conducted at ambient 
temperatures not lower than 15 deg.” The corresponding Italian 
rule is as follows: 

“For ambient temperatures lower than 40 deg. during the tests, no 
correction shall be applied to the results of the measurements so long as 
the temperature does not fall below 10 deg.; however it is not convenient 
that tests should be carried out at temperatures below 10 deg." 

This plan of omitting any corrections is a decided improve¬ 
ment over the old plan of applying to the observed temperature 
rise, a correction which was a function of the ambient tempera¬ 
ture at the time of the test. Careful tests have shown that the 
temperature rise of the average machine is not very dependent 
upon the temperature at the time of the test and that the relia¬ 
bility of the result cannot be increased by means of any simple 
corrections. Elaborate tests have been made with the object 
of clearing up this matter by making heat runs in a room main¬ 
tained successively at low and high temperatures. The rise with 
low room temperatures averaged as great as the rise with high 
room temperatures, the inverse change in core and copper loss 
with change in temperature combined with the very rapid 
increase in radiation at high temperatures tending to render the 
result independent of the room temperature. 

Another progressive ruling which is identical in the British 
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and American rules is that relating to the duration of heat runs. 
It is to the effect that: 

“The temperature test shall be continued until sufficient evidence is 
available to show that the maximum temperature ‘and temperature rise 
would not exceed the requirements of the rules, if the test were prolonged 
until a steady final temperature were reached.” 

For conditions where the temperature of a part cannot be 
obtained until the machine is shut down, (for example, the 
resistance of the stator windings of a polyphase generator), the 
rules make the following provision: 

“Whenever a sufficient time has elapsed between the instant of shut¬ 
down and the time of the final temperature measurement, to permit the 
temperature to fall, suitable corrections shall be applied, so as to obtain 
as nearly as practicable the temperature at the instant of shut-down. 
This can sometimes be approximately effected by plotting a curve, with 
temperature readings as ordinates and time as abscissas, and extrapolating 
back to the instant of shut-down. In other instances, acceptable correc¬ 
tion factors can be applied.” 

As to these acceptable correction factors , it may be said that 
from the many test results available 'on the records of manu¬ 
facturers, it will be known generally that, for a particular type 
of machine, the cooling of the hottest-spot will be approximately 
at some” particular rate per minute for the average of the first 
three or four minutes after shut-down. At the time of the ac¬ 
ceptance tests, both parties to the transaction usually will readily 
arrive at a satisfactory agreement that for any particular 
machine under test a certain number of degrees shall be added 
to the temperature determined by resistance measurements 
made within a given number of minutes of shut-down. It rarely 
would be worth while to encumber the specifications and guaran¬ 
tees with a clause setting forth the amount of this correction, 
but it is simple enough to do so when it is considered that it is of 
sufficient consequence to have the amount definite y stipulated. 

Embedded Temperature Detectors 
The American rules (Section 355) require that for the purposes 
of acceptance tests, the temperatures of the stators of large 
generators shall be determined by means of embedded tempera¬ 
ture detectors, several of which shall be employed. These are to 
be so located as to disclose as nearly as possible the temperature 
of the hottest spot existing anywhere in the machine. These 
embedded temperature detectors consist of thermocouples or 
resistance coils. An extensively employed design of embedded 
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temperature detector of the resistance type, has a length of about 
10 in. (25.4 cm.), and, at a temperature of 25 deg., its resistance 
is just 10 ohms. In Fig. 1 are shown sections through slots for 
two types of slot windings usually respectively designated two- 
laver and single-layer windings. It is required in Sections 353 and 
354 of the American rules that “a liberal number” of temperature 
detectors shall be placed in the locations designated in Fig. 1 as 
A and B , for two-layer windings, and B and C for one-layer 
windings. 

The Hottest-Spot Temperature 

The rules stipulate that for machines with two-layer windings, 
the hottest-spot temperature shall be considered to be 5 deg. 
greater than the highest reading obtained by any of the em¬ 
bedded temperature detectors; and that in single-layer windings 
the hottest-spot temperature shall be that obtained by adding 
to the highest reading 10 deg., plus 1 deg. per 1000 volts above 
5000 volts of terminal p essure. 

These corrections are brought together in the following table: 


For two-layer windings. 

Add 5 degrees to the highest reading. 

For single-layer windings for 5000 
volts or less. 

Add 10 degrees to the highest reading. 

For single-layer windings for more 
than 5000 volts. 

Add to the highest reading 10 deg., plus 1 deg. 
for every kilovolt by which the voltage between 

■ 

the terminals of the machine exceeds 5 lev. 


. , ,, . , au 1I,uuu ' vo single-layer winding, the correction 

teraVre. ,S 16 deg e ° bservable “mpcrature in estimating the hottest-spot tem- 


usually the hottest-spot results derived from the indications 
of the embedded temperature detectors are the most satisfactory, 
it is, however, quite possible that the temperature rise derived 
from measurements of the resistance of the stator windings at 
the conclusion of the heat runs sometimes may be greater than 
the temperature nse determined from the embedded detectors, 
tw^r liT * ls P rovlded in Section 352 of the American rules 

that when the embedded-detector method is used, the results 

shall when rtgutred be checked by the results obtained from 

~T ^ ^ reS1StanCe ° f the Stator wind ^gs, and 

either method^ the * be taken t0 be the highest value b y 
ther method, the required correction factors being applied in 
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each case.” By correction factor is meant the number of degrees 
which shall be added to the observed temperature to obtain the 
hottest-spot temperature. For the resistance method the correc¬ 
tion factor is 10 deg. 

As regards the so-called correction factors 3 established in 
the American rules, it would appear that the hottest-spot tem¬ 
perature determined by adding to the observable temperature 
the stipulated correction factor shall constitute the criterion and 
that a machine could not be rejected on the ground that other 
evidence demonstrated that a still-greater temperature existed 
at some point of the winding. For example, for purely research 
purposes it would be practicable to locate temperature detectors 



TWO LAVER SINGLE LAYER 

WINDING WINDING 


Fig. 1 

actually against the copper of a high-pressure winding. In some 
special cases such temperature detectors might disclose tempera¬ 
tures exceeding those obtained by adding the conventional 
correction factors to the observable temperatures. Since the 
conventional correction factors have been established with 
every intention that they shall be liberal and since definiteness in 
contracts is essential, the hottest-spot temperatures obtained by 
complying' with the methods approved in the American rules 
should be taken as final, irrespective of evidence of the existence 
of higher temperatures. It is believed that it would be only in 
exceedingly rare instances that higher temperatures could be 
3.These are not factors. Some better designation should be substituted. 
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found and that they would exceed the conventional hottest-spot 
temperatures by immaterial amounts. However, in so far as the 
rules on this point may be obscure in the least,, it would seem 
to be vert- important to make their intention unmistakably 
evident. 

The use of embedded temperature detectors has been demon¬ 
strated to be of great advantage. When only required for the 
acceptance tests the leads from the detectors may, at the con¬ 
clusion of the tests, be cut off, and the detectors abandoned. 
But it is of decided advantage, in the service operation of large 
generators, to be able, at any time, to ascertain the internal 
temperatures from the direct readings of switchboard instru¬ 
ments. This practise is now very customary. 

It has been mentioned that the hottest-spot temperatures 
indicated by embedded detectors may in rare instances be less 
than the hottest-spot temperatures indicated by measurements 
of the resistance of the stator winding of a generator. Moreover 
since the resistance measurements of a winding only disclose 
average temperatures, occasions will arise where a suitably- 
ioeaced surface thermometer may indicate a temperature in 
excess of that indicated by the resistance measurements. A 
liberal number of surface thermometers ought, therefore, also to 
be employed when making heat runs. The author of the present 

£*5? jV* the ° Plm0n that one of the chief advantages of em- 
bedded temperature detectors of the resistance type relates to 

measured"' t0 a distance of a magnitude which can be 

its readl f Wlth accurac A and to the reliability with-which 

temperature 6 tw" ^ be taken t0 indicate a definite 
temperature The temperature rise obtained from the increase 

disfi^ctWmaT T amatUre ° r fidd Windin £ would be of 
stincth 0 reater value were it practicable to know accurately 

S1?''““ reS,S, ““- ft * rarely practicable to incur the 
to ensure that & rUn ’ which would be necessary 

degrees of “X” \°°°* ° f 

over fit» dtf es aTl * ,‘ here is » difference o£ 

is associated with a ternn^T 61 ^ 7 ^ measured cold resistance 
its actual ^KrawTiT 6 °” r Sve degrees ^rent from 
deducing from its hot resist^ C °^ espondm g error is incurred in 
at the end of the heat run. 6 temperature of th e winding 
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Some such plan as that set forth in the following clause, if the 
conditions of practise should permit of its adoption, would pro¬ 
vide a way out of the difficulty and much increase the value of 
temperature determinations by measurements of the resistance 
of the main windings: 

“In order to avoid protracted delays in the testing of a machine, in 
bringing the temperature of its windings into accord with the ambient 
temperature, the resistance of the windings of a machine, reduced to 
40 deg., should be made a matter of factory record for all machines subject 
to temperature measurement by resistance under these rules.” 

In general, the author’s opinion in this matter is that the 
methods of obtaining temperatures by surface thermometers 
and by measurements of the resistances of the main windings 
should not be discarded in favor of the newer method by em¬ 
bedded temperature detectors, but should continue to be em¬ 
ployed in addition thereto. Indeed the careful tests made on 
a large machine, which are described later, showed, as may be 
seen from the last Table in the paper proper, that in two out of 
the three heat runs, the temperature rise of the hottest spot as 
deduced from measurements of the resistance of the stator 
windings was greater than the temperature rise of the hottest 
spot deduced from the readings of temperature detectors, and 
that in the remaining heat run the temperature rise of the hottest 
spot was the same by both methods. Furthermore the readings of 
mercury thermometers placed against appropriate parts of the 
surface of the rotor winding disclosed higher temperatures 
than were obtained by means of measurements of the resistance 
of the rotor winding. The results in these tests were especially 
reliable since the cold resistances were measured with the greatest 
care after the machine had been standing idle for two days, so 
that its windings at the time of measuring their resistances before 
beginning the heat run, should be at the same temperature as 
the surrounding air. 

A recommendation to take advantage of all three methods, that 
is to say, Method I, surface thermometers, Method II,‘main- 
winding resistance measurements, and Method III, embedded 
detectors, might at first sight be condemned as impracticable 
on all except large, valuable machines, on the ground that the 
expense of making such thorough tests would be prohibitive. 
Were it necessary to make these measurements on each and every 
machine, such a criticism would be well founded. But the 
author of this paper holds the opinion .which, in another publi¬ 
cation, he has expressed as follows: 
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“Although the rules contain no explicit statement to that effect, it may 
doubtless be understood that it is not intended that a test by the pre¬ 
scribed method need necessarily be made upon every individual machine 
comprised in a transaction. The simplest method, as above explained, is 
usually Method I, and in the interest of avoiding needless expense, it 
should often be practicable to arrange for a judicious employment of 
Method I for most of the machines of a given size, employing Method II 
or III, as the case may be, on a few of the machines, and thereby arriving 
at a factor by which the results obtained by Method I require to be 
multiplied in order to arrive at the results which would have been obtained 
on those particular machines had Methods II and III been employed. 
In other words, it should not be concluded that the less simple measure¬ 
ments will necessarily be made on every machine, but rather that con¬ 
clusive evidence shall be provided to insure that had the measurements 
been made , the temperature would have been within the required limits.” 

Further Consideration of the Hottest-Spot Temperature . The 
American rules lay emphasis on the hottest-spot temperature. 
Limiting approved values for the hottest-spot temperatures are 
set forth. ‘ The limiting values depend chiefly upon the class of 
insulating material employed. Insulating materials are divided 
into three classes, A, B , and C. These classes are defined as 
follows in the American and British rules: 


Class of insulation 

Description of insulating material 

A 

Cotton, silk, paper and similar materials 
when so treated or impregnated as to increase 
the thermal limit, or material permanently 
immersed in oil; also enamelled wire* 

B 

Mica, asbestos and other materials capable 
of resisting high temperatures, in which any 
Class A material or binder is used for struc¬ 
tural purposes only, and may be destroyed 
without impairing! the insulating or mechani¬ 
cal qualities of the insulation. 

C 

Fireproof and refractory materials, such as 
pure mica, porcelain, quartz, etc. 


in oil the h ZrZZ Z + *T T matenal - when not treated, impregnated or immersed 
+Thl W H ternperatures shall be 10 deg. lower than the limits given above for Class A. 

the ° £ CaUSing disqualify 


No limit is placed upon the temperature of Class C insulation, 
lhe permissible temperatures and temperature rises of electrical 
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machinery at present are based chiefly upon the characteristics 
of Class A and Class B insulations. The British and American 
rules agree in adopting 105 deg. and 125 deg. for the limiting 
hottest-spot temperatures for these two classes of insulations. 
The author believes that it may be of some interest for him to 
state that he shares with many other engineers, the opinion, 
based on extensive tests, that 105 deg. for Class A insulations and 
150 deg. for Class B insulations are both thoroughly conservative 
limits, when all the designing and manufacturing processes are 
carried out with due regard for numerous important details. 
But, failing the availability and application of skill and experi¬ 
ence, even much lower temperature limits for Class A and Class 
B insulations will not ensure a satisfactory product. It is dif¬ 
ficult to see how any Standardization rules can afford the neces¬ 
sary assurance in this respect. The successful withstanding of 
acceptance tests does not, necessarily constitute evidence that the 
insulations will endure the stipulated temperatures (and other 
deteriorating influences which vary from instance to instance), 
for a satisfactory term of years. Fortunately the manufacturer s 
interest in the success and reputation of his product usually 
affords the required assurance. Indeed there is usually a strong 
tendency on the part of the manufacturer to refrain from taking 
advantage of temperature limits of established practicability 
until years of study by tests on samples and on experimental 
machines have established beyond all reasonable doubt the 
appropriateness of the higher limits. It is, however, important 
to the industry to take advantage of higher limiting tempera¬ 
tures as soon as a reasonable amount of experience is gained, since 
this permits of reduced capital costs for machinery and rarely 
affects prejudicially the working costs except where the action is 
premature. The adoption of new limits by bodies of the standing 
of the British and American Standards Committees is ample 
proof that the evidence in the case has been carefully sifted and 
that the time is ripe for the modification. While the temperature 
limits for Class A and Class B insulations can both be safely 
exceeded for short periods, it is in the interests of reserving rea¬ 
sonable factors of safety to establish them (as is expressly em¬ 
phasized in the British and American rules) as limits which shall 
never be exceeded In the British and American rules the limit 
at present standardized for Class B insulations is 125 deg. but 
there is a well-developed opinion in America that since there is 
now a great deal of experience on which to base the action, 
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the limit for Class B insulations could with advantage be raised 
to 150 deg. 

Intensified Aging of Insulations 
Reference has been made to the impossibility of framing rules 
to ensure that the insulations employed have satisfactory longev¬ 
ity. Naturally, however, the aging of insulating materials is 
a matter of great importance to the manufacturer. The author 
has been much interested in some elaborate series of tests of this 
character. The point of most importance to decide is that of 
the temperature which can be withstood for 10 to 20 years by 
an insulating material. It might be supposed that sub¬ 
jection to super-temperatures for brief periods would permit of 
forming an opinion regarding the life corresponding to lower 
temperatures. To a certain extent brief tests for short periods 
at super-temperatures are useful but conclusions drawn there¬ 
from must, at the present state of affairs, be regarded as only of 
the nature of very rough evidence. For some Class A insulations, 

\ alues of the order shown in the following table are indicated: 

Temperatures which can be withstood successfully, not only electrically but physically 
by approved Class A insulations: 


For seconds 
“ minutes 
M hours 
“ days 
“ weeks 
“ months 


250 degrees 

200 

170 

150 

130 

115 

105 


A very slight modification in the composition or construction 
of the insulation, however, might completely disqualify it for 
withstanding any considerable super-temperatures, even for 
brief periods. Tests on various approved Class B insulations 
lead to values which, while quantitatively higher by a matter of 
some 50 deg., are qualitatively very s imi lar. 

Reasonable factors of safety must, however, be reserved. 
This is realized by the British, American and German Standards 
Committees and no recognition whatsoever is extended to the 
ability of insulations to successfully withstand super-tempera- 
tures for brief periods. Thus in the American rules we have 
oection 30o A, to the following effect: 

Sectioa 305 A. Whatever may be the ambient temperature when the 
machine is in service, the limits of the maximum observable temperature 
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and of temperature rise specified in the rules should not be exceeded in 
service; for, if the maximum temperature be exceeded, the insulation may 
be endangered, and if the rise be exceeded, the excess load may lead to 
injury, by exceeding limits other than those of temperature; such as com¬ 
mutation, stalling load and mechanical strength. For similar reasons, 
load in excess of the rating should not be taken from a machine. 


It is thus clear that in the interest of securing a liberal margin 
of safety we must forego rigorously the temptation to expose the 
insulation of machinery, even for brief periods, to temperatures 
in excess of the limits approved in the American rules. 

This practise is in striking contrast to that underlying the 
older Standardization rules which authorized higher tempera¬ 
tures for short periods. Probably the credit for the modem 
departure belongs to the German Standards Committee, which, 
for some years, has employed the plan of permitting overloads 
with the same temperature limits as for the rated load. The 
following clauses are from the German standardization rules: 


Overloading . With the limitation that the overloads only are carried for so short a 
time, or only occur under such temperature conditions of the machines and transformers 
that the highest permissible temperatures are not thereby exceeded, machines and trans¬ 
formers must be capable of carrying the following overloads: 

Generators 

Motors 

Synch, conv. and motor-generators 
Transformers 

25 per cent during one-half hour 

Motors 

Synch, conv. and motor-generators 
Transformers 

40 per cent for 3 minutes 


Section 305 A of the American rules, however, contains the 
restriction that “loads in excess of the rating should not be taken 
from the machine,” lest limits other than those of temperature, 
such as commutation, stalling load and mechanical strength 
should be exceeded. 

Nevertheless the American rules provide for the case where a 
machine is required to carry very heavy* loads for brief periods. 
Such a case is met by giving a machine more than one rating. 
Thus amongst the machinery recently supplied to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway are some couple of dozen 
2000-kw. motor-generator sets for use in substations. These sets 


have the following three ratings: 

Continuous rating. 

Two-hour rating. 

Five-minute rating. 


2000 kilowatts 
3000 “ 

6000 “ 
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The mechanical strength and the commutating requirements 
for the five-minute rating are far in excess of those for the con¬ 
tinuous rating. But the temperature attained with the con¬ 
tinuous rating exceeds that attained with the five-minute rating. 

This plan may be employed whenever it is necessary to provide 
for peaks of load, as in the case, for instance, of crane motors. 
Knowing the typical duty cycle, we may prescribe a short-time 
rating sufficient to ensure that the motor shall have ample 
mechanical strength as well as sufficient margin in the matter of 
commutation, and that it shall not stall with the greatest load 
which it ever will be called upon to carry. Knowing also the 
average load, we may prescribe a continuous rating which will 
ensure that approved temperatures shall never be exceeded. 
Two ratings should suffice, a continuous rating to ensure 
the non-exceeding of approved temperatures and a short-time 
rating to ensure the required capacity for the intermittently 
occurring peaks of load, as regards commutation, stalling load 
and mechanical strength. 

On the whole, w T hile as already stated, we owe the conception 
of modern ratings to the German Standards Committee, the 
way in which the American Committee has fitted the conception 
to the requirements of practise, would appear to be distinctly 
excellent. 


Low-Temperature Circulating Air 


For small machines built in large quantities for stock, the 
ultimate destination is unknown. In normal times a motor 
drn ing a printing press in Bombay or Pekin or Moscow is about 
equally likely to have been built in Berlin or Manchester or 
- lilan or Schenectady. Even if the ultimate destination may be 
ascertained it is not practicable to countenance departures from 
the strict letter of the Standardization Rules in the case of small 
machinery. 


But for large machines worth many thousands of dollars 
apiece and operated under skilled supervision, it would be waste- 
ul to xorego any economic advantage compatible with sound 
g neenn to practise. As a concrete case let us assume that a 
company is purchasing a 20,000-kv-a. generator 
Inon f,® n°\f by Circulatin £ trough it every minute 

iZi;° CU ' ° f air taken from ou tside the 
t J b g - + In the summer > on days when the humidity is high 

air waSfer § ® temperature ' even ^er passing through the 

washer, may sometimes be nearly 40 deg. But the nature 
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of the load may be such that the station’s peak in summer is 
half of its mid-winter peak, or even much less. It may be prac¬ 
ticable to rely on 15-deg. circulating air for the mid-winter peak. 
For the limiting temperature for Class A insulation, (105 deg.), 
this represents 90 deg. “ hottest spot” rise as against 65 deg. 

“ hottest spot ” rise in the summer. By temperature coils in 
location A of Fig. 1, the observable rises are: 

Summer—(105—5—40) = 60 deg. 

Winter— (105—5—15) = 85 deg. 

Consequently, if the machine has ample margin as regards 
mechanical strength and if the prime mover is adequate, advan¬ 
tage ought to be taken of its in¬ 
creased capacity in winter which 
would be of the order of 25 or 30 
per cent. 

Three such 20,000-kv-a. ma¬ 
chines, operated on the basis of 
loading them up to their capacity 
-j spot temperature for as indicated by embedded tem¬ 
perature detectors, would do the 
work of four machines operated 
in strict accordance with Section 
305 A of the American rules, and 
the saving in the capital com¬ 
ponent of the total cost of man¬ 
ufacturing electricity would be 
quite appreciable. 

Such a case would be met by some such clause as follows. 



Limiting hottest 
. ot temperature for 
t ‘ ‘ClassA” Insulation. 


{ Ambient 
Temperature 
of reference. 


“Contractors will be required to guarantee that the machine shall be 
in all respects in strict accordance with the 1916 edition of the American 
rules with the following exception: 

Exception . The machine shall have ample mechanical strength and 
shall be in all other respects adequate to carry the increased load which 
with a circulating-air temperature of 15 deg., may be earned without 
occasioning hottest-spot temperatures in excess of those set forth.in the 
American rules as approved for the class of insulation employed bor 
the acceptance tests, the embedded-temperature-detector method sup¬ 
plemented by measurements of the resistances of the mam windings 
and by surface thermometer measurements, shall be employed for de¬ 
termining the temperature attained. 


Margin of Safety 

Adherence to the recommendations in the British and Ameri¬ 
can Standardization Rules ensure very liberal margins of safety. 
This is apparent from Fig. 2 in which the shaded areas indicate 
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respectively for machines with Class A insulation, the tempera¬ 
ture ranges above the permitted hottest-spot temperature of 105 
deg. which technically are available but which are not allowed, and 
the temperatures below the reference ambient temperature which 
are liable to exist in most locations during certain seasons of 
the year. The unshaded area represents the temperature range, 
utilization of which is approved in the American rules. There 
is no disposition to suggest encroachment upon these liberal 
margins of safety; they are simply in accordance with the best 
and most valued traditions of the engineering profession. 

Equivalent Tests 

We now arrive at a matter with which the Standardization 
Rules do not yet deal, at any rate with any approach to thor¬ 
oughness. The deficiency relates to indicating the nature of the 



Fig. 3 Twelve-Pole 8750- kv-a. —6600-Volt—500-rev. per min, 
Three-Phase Generator 


tests which shall .be regarded as satisfactory criteria for deter¬ 
mining the temperature rise. Several methods are in vogue, but 
for testing a single large machine, no method in common use is 
thoroughly satisfactory. Doubtless the matter will be given 
very careful consideration by the Standards Committees before 
rules are adopted. 


1 he author. has already mentioned some large waterwheel 
generators which he recently tested. These were 500-rev. per 
mm., 50-cycle three-phase generators with a rating of 8750 kv-a. 
These machines were of the design indicated in Pig. 3. Advantage 
was taken °f the opportunity to employ for the heat test a 
method which may be termed a cyclic heat run.* It appears to 

a *™ S 1 Cy K clic “ ethod ° f testi “g electrical machines was first described in 
an artic e by Hobart and Punga in the Electrical World for April 22, 1905. 

N fn,f e the author in the General Electric Review for 

bo ember 1911, entitled “A Method for Testing the Heating of Large 
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be especially well adapted to a machine of the kind tested. 
The test consisted in operating the machine for alternate 15- 
minute periods on open circuit with super-normal pressure and 
on short circuit with super-normal current. The degree of the 
super-normality was so selected as to occasion in each complete 
half-hour cycle, as nearly as practicable, the conversion into 
heat of the same amount of energy in each part of the machine 
as would be occasioned in each part were the machine to deliver 
the actual load which it was the object of the test to investigate. 
The normal pressure of the machine was 6600 volts between 
terminals. (3800 volts per phase) and heat tests were required 
at each of the three different loads set forth as follows: 


Designation 
of heat run 


Current 
per phase 


614 amperes 

766 

960 


For each of the three heat runs it was desired to provide 
heating conditions equivalent to the loads just set forth. This 
was accomplished by cyclic tests with the following conditions: 


Designation of heat run 


For the short-circuit periods 

Rotor excitation (amperes).. 1 ^ 

75 -deg. rotor / 2 R loss (kw.). 5 - 

Stator current (amperes). 8o * 

75 -deg. stator P R loss (kw.).. • * 24 

Stray load loss (kw.). ^ 


For the open-circuit periods 

“ . 007 327 324 

Rotor excitation (amperes).. ° 38 0 

75-deg. rotor I s R loss (kw.). 38.0 J8.5 ^ 

Terminal pressure (volts)... .. 260 

Core loss (kw.). 270 

Before these values were determined upon, curves of no-load 
excitation, s hort-circuit excitation, core loss and stray-load loss 

Alternators ” On February 28, 1913 this and other “ Methods of Testing 
Apparatus^or Performance" were discussed at the Midwinter Convention 
of the A. I.E. E. For this discussion see pp. 714 to 721 of Vol. XXXII J 

Trans, A, I, E. E, 














HEAT RUN III 
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mometers. The results and the “loss per degree air rise,” are 
given as follows: 


Designation of 
heat run 

Total loss in 
machine 

Air rise in 
machine 

Loss per degree 
air rise 

I 

II 

III 

Average 

208 kw. 

220 kw. 

236 kw. 

e value for loss per degree ; 

12.4 deg. 

13.0 “ 

15.5 “ 

a.ir rise 

16.8 kw. 

16.9 kw. 

15.3 kw. 

16.3 kw. 


It can fairly be assumed for this particular design that the 
heat corresponding to 90 per cent of the loss in the machine is 




Fig. 6—Curve of Core Loss of Fig. 7—Curve of Stray Load- 

12-Pole—8750-kv-a. — 6600-Volt Loss of 12-Pole—8750-kv-a.— 

500-rev. per min. Three-Phase 6600-Volt—500-rev. per min.— 
Generator Three-Phase Generator 

carried off by the circulating air, the remaining 10 per cent being 
dissipated from the surfaces of the machine. 

Therefore we have, as carried away by the circulating air: 

16.3 X 0.90 == 14.7 kw. per degree rise. 

One kilowatt raises the temperature of 1000 cu. ft. of air per 
minute (0.47 cu. m. per second) by 1.78 deg., or: 

A temperature rise of 1 deg. will be occasioned by a loss of 1 
kilowatt for a circulation of 1780 cu. ft. per min. (0.84 cu. m. per 
second). 

Consequently we have: 

Quantity of circulating air = 14.7 X 1780 = 26,200 cu. ft. per 
min. (12.4 cu. m. per second). 
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In the following table are brought together for the three heat 
runs the results obtained by the embedded temperature detectors 
in the locations designated by A and B in Fig. 1 , and also the 
results for the mean of A and B. 


Designation of heat run 

I 

II 

... | 

Total loss in machine 

Location-A. 

Temperature rises by Location _ B . 

embedded detectors Mean of A & B _ 

Loss per degree of mean rise 

Average for the three heat runs for the 
loss per deg. of mean rise 

20S kw. 

33.0 deg. 

26.3 “ 

29.7 “ 

7.00 kw. 

220 kw. 

36.0 deg. 

28.8 “ 

32,4 “ 

6. SO kw. 

236 kw. | 

41.5 deg. 1 

29.3 “ 1 

35 4 14 | 

6.70 kw. 

6.83 kilowatts 


It is to be noted that by mean rise by embedded detectors is 
meant the mean of the two maxima, the one being the maximum 
for location A and the other being the maximum for location B. 

The results for these three heat runs by the cyclic method 
deviate from the average result by less than 3 per cent in the case 
of the “loss per degree mean rise by embedded detectors” 
and by only 6 per cent in the case of the “loss per degree air 
rise in machine.” These values speak well for the accuracy of 
the cyclic test. 

These and the temperature rises obtained at other parts are 
brought together in the following summary in which the results 
from which the highest “hottest spot “ temperatures are 
deduced, are in heavy type. 


Designation of heat run 


Kilovolt amperes. 

Power factor.. 

Terminal pressure (volts). 

Current (amperes). 

Maximum observed rise by tempera¬ 
ture detectors 

Observed by 
temperature . 
detectors | Mean of A & B 

Maximum observed rise of rotor wind- 
winding . 

Observed rise stator winding byresistance 

Air rise in machine. 

I 

Deduced hottest-spot temperature cor- 
i responding to ambient temp, of ref er- 

I ence ...*•** 21- 


In location “A” 
“ « “B” 


I 

II 

III 

7000 

8750 

10937 

1.00 

0.80 

0 80 

6600 

6600 

6600 

614 

766 

960 

33.0 

36.0 

41.5 

33.0 

36.0 

41.5 

26.3 

28.8 

29.3 

29.7 

32.4 

35.4 

| 

19.0 

19.0 

20.5 

28.0 

34.5 

42.0 

12.4 

13.0 

15.5 

78.0 

84.5 

92.0 
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mometers. The results and the “loss per degree air rise,” are 
given as follows: 


Designation of 
heat run 

Total loss in 
machine 

Air rise in 
machine 

Loss per degree 
air rise 

I 

208 kw. 

12.4 deg. 

16.8 kw. 

II 

220 kw. 

13.0 “ 

16.9 kw. 

III 

236 kw. 

15.5 “ 

15.3 kw. 

Average value for loss per degree air rise 

16.3 kw. 


It can fairly be assumed for this particular design that the 
heat corresponding to 90 per cent of the loss in the machine is 



CORE LOSS IN KILOWATTS 

Fig. 6—Curve of Core Loss of 
12-Pole—8750-kv-a. — 6600-Volt 
—500-rev. per min. Three-Phase 
Generator 



Fig. 7—Curve of Stray Load- 
Loss of 12-Pole—8750-kv-a.— 
6600-Volt—500-rev. per min.— 
Three-Phase Generator 


carried off by the circulating air, the remaining 10 per cent being 
dissipated from the surfaces of the machine. 

Therefore we have, as carried away by the circulating air: 

16.3 X 0.90 = 14.7 kw. per degree rise. 

One kilowatt raises the temperature of 1000 cu. ft. of air per 
minute (0.47 cu. m. per second) by 1.78 deg., or: 

A temperature rise of 1 deg. will be occasioned by a loss of 1 
kilowatt for a circulation of 1780 cu. ft. per min.(0.84 cu. m. per 
second). 

Consequently we have: 

Quantity of circulating air = 14.7 X 1780 = 26,200 cu. ft. per 
min. (12.4 cu. m. per second). 
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In the following table are brought together for the three heat 
runs the results obtained by the embedded temperature detectors 
in the locations designated by A and B in Fig. 1, and also the 
results for the mean of A and B. 


pesignation of heat run 

I 

II 

III 

Total loss in machine 

208 kw. 

220 kw. 

236 kw. 

Location-A. 

33.0 deg. 

36.0 deg. 

41.5 deg. 

Temperature rises by Location _ B . 

26.3 “ 

28.8 “ 

29.3 w 

embedded detectors Mean of A & B . 

29.7 “ 

32.4 “ 

35.4 “ 

Loss per degree of mean rise 

7.00 kw. 

6.80 kw. 

6.70 kw. 

Average -for the three heat runs for the 

6 . 

83 kilowatts 


loss per deg. of mean rise 





It is to be noted that by mean rise by embedded detectors is 
meant the mean of the two maxima, the one being the maximum 
for location A and the other being the maximum for location B. 

The results for these three heat runs by the cyclic method 
deviate from the average result by less than 3 per cent in the case 
of the “loss per degree mean rise by embedded detectors 
and by only 6 per cent in the case of the “loss per degree air 
rise in machine.” These values speak well for the accuracy of 
the cyclic test. 

These and the temperature rises obtained at other parts are 
brought together in the following summary in which the results 
from which the highest “hottest spot“ temperatures are 
deduced, are in heavy type. 
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detectors. Such results may occur in machines so designed that 
no part of the stator winding is much hotter or cooler than the 
average temperature of the stator windings. 

In Figs. 8, 9 and 10 are given curves showing the progress of 
the heating during the cyclic tests. 

It should be understood that this paper has been chiefly con¬ 
fined to a discussion of those parts of the temperature sections 
of the rules which deal with rotating machinery and that even 
in this small portion of the rules there are various matters of 
interest and importance which have not been considered. On 



p IG> io.—T emperature-Time Curves for Cyclic Heat Run 
Equivalent to 10,937 kv-a. at Power Factor = 0.8 


the subject of transformers there are further matters of import¬ 
ance in the temperature sections. The. sections on dielectric 
tests and those on efficiency and regulation present features of 
at least equal importance as regards both rotating machinery 
and transformers. 

The author entertains the hope that his paper soon may 
constitute one of several papers by others along these general 
lines and that by making this beginning he may have promoted 
in some measure the important undertaking of standardization of 
electrical machinery. 
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APPENDIX 


A Comparison of the Temperature Limits in the British 
and the American Rules for Electrical Machinery 
In the following collection of Tables the three methods of 
determining the temperature are designated I, II and III, follow¬ 
ing the arrangement in the American rules. Briefly these 
methods are defined in the American rules as follows: 


Designating 
number of 
method 

Designating 
name of 
method 

Description of method 

I 

Thermometer 

method 

This method consists in the determination of the 
temperature, by mercury or alcohol thermometers, by 
resistance thermometers, or by thermocouples, any of 
these Instruments being applied to the hottest accessible 
part of the completed machine, as distinguished from 
the thermocouples or resistance coils embedded in 
the machine as described under Method No. III. 

II 

Resistance 

method 

This method consists in the measurement of the 
temperature of windings by their increase in resistance, 
corrected to the instant of shut-down, when necessary. 
In the application of this method, thermometer meas¬ 
urements shall also be made whenever practicable 
without disassembling the machine, in order to increase 
the probability of revealing the highest observable 
temperature. Whichever measurement yields the 
higher temperature, that temperature shall be taken 
as the highest observable” temperature. 

III 

Embedded- 

temperature- 

detector 

method 

This method consists in the use of thermo-couples or 
resistance temperature detectors, located as nearly as 
possible at the estimated hottest spot. When Method 
No. Ill is used, it shall, when required, be checked by 
Method No. II; the hottest spot shall then be taken 
to be the highest value by either method, the required 
correction factors being applied in each case. 


1. Limits of Observable Temperature for Class A 
Materials When Methods I and II are Employed 

For these cases the limits are set forth on the first insert 
herewith. 

2. Limits op Observable Temperature for Class B 
Materials When Methods I and II are Employed 

The second insert sets forth the limits for these cases. 



LIMITS OF OBSERVABLE TEMPERATURE FOR: 


-CLASS A’* MATERIAL; SHORT-CIR¬ 
CUITED WINDINGS; TRANSFORM®*** 
INDUCTION REGULATORSjIRONCOR"^ 


WHEN MET! 



BRITISH 
DESIGNA¬ 
TING NUM- I 
JERS OF THE 
ITEMS (from 
p. 18 of the 
British Rules) 



LIMITS OF OBSERVABLE TEMI 

BROAD DE¬ 
SCRIPTION 

OF THE PART I 
OF THE 
MACHINE 

DETAIL DESCRIPTION 
OF THE PART 

OF THE MACHINE 

METHOD I 




BRITISH RULES 

A. I. E. E. RULES 

BRITISH 

Q£ At 


c 

Shunt or separately ex¬ 
ited field coils 

Method I is not allowed 

90 deg. 

yo u< 

Stationary 
and rotating d-cl 
field coils 

1 and 2 c 

1 

Series field coils and 
compensating and commu¬ 
tating coils. 

95 deg. 

90 deg. L 

Method I 
owed 


Bare windings, such as 
in edgewise strip_ conductor ' 
Dr cast copper windings. 

Makes no specific provi¬ 
sion for such windings 

100 deg. I 

Makes n 
>rovision fo v 
vindings 

Rotating ar¬ 
matures with 
commutators 

4 and 5 

Rotating armatures with 
commutators 

90 deg. 

90 deg. 

Method I 
owed 



Stator (in¬ 
duced winding) 
of synchronous 

For 5000 
volts and 
above 

95 deg. minus 1£ deg. f° r 
each 1000 volts or part 
thereof by which the rated 
pressure exceeds 5000 volts. 
(Method I is only allowed 
when method II is inap¬ 
plicable 

90 deg. ; 

95 deg. mil 
for each 10C 
part thereof 
the rated pi 
ceeds 5000 

A-c. windings] 
in slots (of the 
ratings for 
which method 
III is not re¬ 
quired) 


motor or alter¬ 
nator 

For less 
than 5000 
; VOltS 

90 deg. when method III 
is practicable. 95 deg. 

when method II is imprac¬ 
ticable 

90 deg. 

95 de 

7 and S 

Stator and ro¬ 
tor of non-syn- 
chronous motor 

For 5000 
volts and 
above 

95 deg. minus 1£ deg. fot 
each 1000 volts or part 
thereof by which the rated 
pressure exceeds 5000 volts. 
(Method I is only allowed 
when method II is inap¬ 
plicable 

90 deg. 

95 deg. mix 
for each 100 
part thereof 
the rated r 
ceeds 5000 



or alternator 

For less 
than 5000 
volts 

90 deg. when method II 
is practicable. 95 deg. 

when method II is imprac¬ 
ticable 

90 deg. 

95 - 

Short-cir¬ 

10 

Insulated 

100 deg. 

“The temperature rise 
may be of any value suer 
- as will not occasion me 

i 

Method 
- windings 
) 

cuited windings 

11 

Uninsulated 

100 deg. 

chanical injury to the ma 
chine" (see section 388, 

Air-cooled 

transformers 

L 

14 and 15 


Method I is not allowed 

9J 

Oil-immersec 

transformer 

1 17 

Windings 

Method I is not allowed 

9 


18 

Oil 

90 deg. 

90 deg. 6 

Mctho 

Induction 

regulators 

a 


No specific provision fo 
induction regulators in Bri 
tish rules 

r 

i- Method I is not a 
lowed 

No spt 

1- for indue 
in Britis 

Iron cores 

19 

For Britisl 

i rules see ttfeir sections 42 and 43. For A. I. E. E. rules 


TT—: H „ th ' the British and the American rules state that for cotton, silk, paper and similar materials when |nei 

temperature'limits^aUbe !o deg. C below the limits fixed for class A matenals. 
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3.—Limits of Observable Temperature for Class A and 
Class B Materials When Method III is Used 
When Method III is used, the limits set forth in the British 
and American rules are identical and are set forth below for 
machines of various voltages. 


Permissible limits of temperature as measured by s 
embedded temperature detectors 


Voltage of Machine 

Temperature detectors 
located between top and 
bottom coil-sides in 
two-layer windings 

Temperature detectors j 
located between coil-side i 
and core and between t 

coil-side and wedge | 

Class A 

Class B 

Class A 

Class B | 

Not over 5000 volts ... 

100 degrees 

120 degrees 

95 degrees 

115 degrees 

Between 5000 & 6000 volts .. 

100 

120 “ 

94 “ 

114 

“ 6000 & 7000 

100 “ 

120 

. 93 “ 

113 

" 7000 & 8000 

100 “ 

120 “ 

92 “ 

112 “ 

“ 8000 & 9000 “ 

100 “ 

120 * 

91 

111 " 

" 9000 & 10000 “ 

100 “ 

120 “ 

90 “ 

110 “ 

« 10000 & 11000 

100 “ 

120 “ 

89 “ 

109 “ 

| “ 11000 & 12000 

100 

120 “ 

88 M 

108 “ 


Note: Method III, (Defined and discussed in sections 352 to 356 of 
the American Rules) is, in the American Rules, mandatory for all stators 
ctf^naclfines'(exclusive ’of induction regulators) 

of 50 cm. (20 inches) and over, and also for all machmes of 5000^volt and 
over if of over 500 kv-a., regardless of core width. The method is 
mandatory in the British 

ZTbe empfoyeddn SSSed over 3000 kilowatts if wound 
for a rated pressure exceeding 3300 volts. 








Presented at the 325J/i meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Philadelphia, 
Pa. October 13, 1916. 
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THE POWER COMPANY’S PROBLEM IN THE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY FOR LARGE SINGLE-PHASE LOAD 

BY WILLIAM C. L. EGLIN 


Abstract of Paper 

The position taken by the power company is that it should 
be able to supply all needs of energy in the community whether 
for industrial, street railway or trunk railroad use.^ 1 he power 
company must also be able to supply energy of uniform pressure 
whether single-phase, two-phase or three-phase,. at whatever 
voltage best suits the consumer. These conditions are best 
met by polyphase generating units, and three-phase units are 
almost universally adopted on account of the economy in trans¬ 
mission which they permit. . _ _, 

When the demand for single-phase current is heavy enough 
to produce an unbalance, some means of ^f-ncing must be 
provided in order to prevent reduction in the output of the 
generator, and also to maintain uniform voltage on all phases. 

Three methods of balancing are discussed; first,T>y equipping 
the generator field with damping devices; second, b> the use of a 
separate machine similar to the three-phase induction motor 
third bv means of a synchronous phase-balancer consisting 
a two uni“ machineT one of which transfers energy between 
phales and “he other balances the voltage. Correct,on for 
power factor on each individual large consumer s line is suggested. 

F UNDAMENTALLY, the power company should be pre¬ 
pared to supply electric energy for all the uses required m 
the territory which it serves. The greater the variety of utiliza¬ 
tion of the power company’s service, the greater is theMiversi > 
factor _the non-coincident demands within a twenty-four hour 
period or within the yearly period of operation w ic increase 
and improves both the daily and the yearly load factors, a 
enables the generating plant to operate more efficiently 

In order that it may furnish service m the simplest waY 
is the policyand aim of the power company to select such voltage 

and frequencies for the generating equipment as b est adap M 

to meet the requirements of its 

without exception in this country at this time, the mam e e 
ating stations of large power companies are equipped to suppj 
polyphase alternating currents, at high voltages and at 
quencies of either 25 cycles or 60 cycles. 

The'power Companies’ principal business in their earlier period 
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was lighting. The use of lighting is restricted usually to the 
hours of darkness, so that the period of maximum load was a 
relatively small percentage of each twenty-four hours. The 
diversity factor of this load, due to the combination of stores, 
residences and factories, did not improve the load factor very 
materially, on account of the occurrence simultaneously of these 
loads between the hours of four and six p.m., forming a very 
abrupt peak in the load diagrams, especially during the winter 
months. The value of a motor load was therefore recognized, 
because it would be more continuous and because its require¬ 
ments for powder would increase very considerably over the re¬ 
quirements for lighting. 

The next logical step in increasing the load factor was the 
broad position taken by the power company, to supply all of 
the needs for energy in the community; first, by supplying energy 
to large industries; then, to the street railways; and finally, 
to the steam railways in its territory. 

Another important and very obvious consideration, from the 
power company’s standpoint, is to operate the plant at its maxi¬ 
mum efficiency. This means loading the generating units with the 
load which will produce the maximum steam economy in a steam 
generating station and entail the minimum investment in plant. 

The generating apparatus must be capable of delivering to 
the consumers, energy of uniform pressure, irrespective of the 
demands, and the power company must stand ready to supply 
single-phase, two-phase and three-phase current at any voltage 
that best suits the individual consumer. These conditions are 
best met by polyphase generating units; and on account of 
the economy in transmission, three-phase units are being uni¬ 
versally adopted. 

The power requirements of individual consumers in a large 
territory, are of a varied character, demanding a close regulation 
of pressure through a range of their loads from no-load to full 
load. 

With the balanced three-phase load of a consumer there are 
no serious difficulties involved, and even with the two-phase 
load which can be partially balanced by means of T-connected 
transformers, the difficulties are of little importance, and can 
be taken care of either by individual automatic regulators on 
the feeders supplying the consumer, or by regulation of the gen¬ 
erated voltage, or by both. 

When the demand for single-phase load is heavy, and espe¬ 
cially when it produces an unbalance-i. 6. when a single consumer 
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requires a large amount of single-phase load and it cannot 
be balanced by other consumers also requiring single-phase 
load, a number of new problems are presented: The capacity 
of the generating apparatus is materially reduced, on account 
of the load being limited by the carrying capacity of the windings 
in the heavily loaded phase, so that the first problem is to provide 
some means of balancing the single-phase load, or splitting the 
single-phase load on the generators, to enable the generator to 
be operated at its normal output. The second problem is to 
maintain uniform voltage on all phases irrespective of the unbal¬ 
ancing. There are several methods by which this may be partially 


accomplished: 

First, by equipping the field of the generator with damping 
devices, which consist of copper conductors imbedded in the core 
and short-circuited at their ends; this enables the transfer of 
energy from the heavily-loaded phase to the undei-loaded phase. 
It, however, cannot be an exact balancing of the load and does 
not permit of the balancing of potentials. When the unbalance 
exists only in one phase and is fixed, some adjustments can be 
made which will approximate uniform voltage upon all three 
phases. The addition of dampers to the generator, however, 
reduces its efficiency and adds to its size and necessarily to its 
first cost, and it would probably be necessary to equip all gen¬ 
erators in this way. On the other hand, the balancer capacity 
is added only for the amount of unbalanced single-phase load. 

Second , by the use of an external machine connected to the 
generator, similar in all respects to the three-phase induction 
motor. By the addition of boosters on each phase, regulation 
of voltage and also a balance may be effected. When the un¬ 
balance exists on one phase and it is known that this will always 
be the heavily-loaded phase, adjustments can be made m the 
windings of this rotating machine so as to obtain an average o 
balance of load and an average of balance of voltage. 

Third, by means of a synchronous phase balancer, whic 
consists of a two-unit machine, the function of on e unit of which 
is principally to transfer energy between phases, the oth 
is a boosting set with two fields at right angles to each oth 
which balances voltage. Thus, by use of the combination, 
there are maintained, uniform energy balance and L u - 
form voltage balance. These fields may be controlledl by 
automatic regulators, and a balanced 

variations from zero to the full range o 6 ohase 'with- 

be obtained. Variations .in load may occur on any phase, uith 
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out in any way affecting its satisfactory operation. The opera¬ 
tion of the balancer set does not, in any way, affect the economy 
of the generator. It does permit the generator to be operated 
at its most efficient load and to carry a full load, irrespective 
of the unbalance, up to the capacity of the balancer set. 

The losses in the synchronous phase-balancer and booster are 
the usual losses in rotating synchronous apparatus, consisting of 
the losses in the windings and fields, windage and friction of 
its bearings. The efficiency of a machine of 5000 kw. is approxi¬ 
mately 94 per cent. 

As previously noted, two single-phase loads may be partially 
balanced by T-connected transformers, and naturally three or 
more single-phase loads may be distributed on the three phases 
so as to produce the best balancing effect; so that with the in¬ 
creased demands for single-phase load, additional balancer 
capacity may not be required in a large generating station. 

Because of the fact that the balancer apparatus is a synchron¬ 
ous machine, the portion of the unit which is designed to transfer 
energy, will be made somewhat larger and could be used as a syn¬ 
chronous condenser to improve the power factor of the system. 

The principal demand from large consumers is alternating cur¬ 
rent, either single-phase, two-phase or three-phase, at some pre¬ 
determined, practically uniform voltage. With varying demands 
from no-load to full load, good regulation may be obtained 
by the various automatic devices to regulate the generating 
voltage on individual feeders. Variation in voltage upon feeders, 
however, may become excessive with inductive loads. These 
loads may also produce at the generating station a low power 
factor, with a consequent under-loading of the generators, re¬ 
ducing their capacity and possibly necessitating their operation 
at some point lower than their maximum steam economy. 

There are great variations in the power factors of individual 
consumers, depending upon the nature of their loads. As this 
also prevents the economical loading of the generating units, 
some means should be provided to correct for power factor, 
and I believe that each individual large consumer should be cor¬ 
rected for practically unity power factor, and to do this the 
proper synchronous condenser capacity should be introduced at 
some point in the consumer's line where the most economical re¬ 
sults can be obtained. This, however, will vary very largely with 
each individual consumer and must be studied in each case. 





^resented at the 325 th meeting of the American 
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SUPPLY OF SINGLE-PHASE LOADS FROM CENTRAL 

STATIONS 


BY PHILIP TORCHIO 


Abstract of Paper 

American central stations, contrary to European practise, have 
extensively adopted single-phase distribution from polyphase 
stations, balancing the loads among the different phases b\ 
vroupin" of the single-phase feeders or the distributing sub¬ 
stations 8 Voltage regulation for lighting circuits has been sup¬ 
plemented by individual regulators Generators w Jt h good 
sinele-ohase characteristics were sometimes employed. In other 
cases generators were installed of larger kilovolt-ampere rating 
than the kilowatt capacity of the steam unit. . . . 

Large customers, using electric welding machines, electnc 
furnaces, etc., assist the balancing by dividing their load between 

th In cases of mllr^ad companies’ generating stations, the single¬ 
phase power is furnished from three-phase generators of special 
design? 3 In cases of purchased power from central stations, dif- 
ferent methods of supply may be available. 

In connection with the supply of service to Western por 
tion of the New Haven Railroad electrification by the New York 
ifXinY companies four methods were considered contemplating 
thOsuLlvOf power-(l) directly from the 25-cycle system bus- 
bars* ?2) from a separate section of the 25-cycle system busbars, 

(!) from a 60-cycle station with frequency changers a; thes de- 
liverv point- (4) from special 25-cycle generators installed in 
the latte? station. On account of the requirement of parade 
operation with the railroad power plant, the first method would 
not »ive the necessary load control. The second method was 

demands and other three-phase existing loads m the immediate 
districts. The equipment is described. 

C ONTRARY to European practise, the distribution of single¬ 
phase currents from polyphase stations is very common 
in American central station practise. The balancing of loads 
among different phases has been accomplished by grouping of 
single-phase feeders on .different phases. The exacting require- 
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growth of the system and t he m? o *dm.g s a. >. a 1 h'-'e n an r s., : wh 
stations, led from a pmer.pnu; .Pita a-, Wv undo b o n. ; m oh a r, 
became a problem, because it wse n* a p> ■ u<>' to *' am? am 
always balanced loads nn dilfermt pha n's die 

rare taken in the grouping o? dimum? an * P'nc I* -ueh 
eases genera!ors were secured with smmba hrh 1 wushu.;,-, and 
additional copper in the artnaUirr to g ,s - -! * - » We 

eharartensties; in other cares the generator, wen- ,oo» bud? **i 
greater kilovolt -ampere rat me than * i,e bjTw.e* « ■ ■' ot 

tin* steam unit. 

As an illustration of the former ea.-.r, we use.- «';.s- five I t.oiio Uw 

three*'phase* 10.UU0 kw , singU ph * » no* so- n'so.isr ts m »d 
in HHH) in the Waterside station of the \»• w \ * a L IoT * at 1 our 
patty. As illustrations of the second cas» are the * h.o *■ ttMftttp 
kv-a,, bO cycle generator, driven fo ITuoo L, a. turbo utiio. 
installed in UHii in the 2dlst.. Street station oi il-.$ l no.rd 1 deetric 
bight & ikiwer Company oj New York In das eao da Pa hi. 
of the generators were also provided with To* .« ? wmdmr 
which worth,! permit, litem to cany TaUU kv-a „ s myj- plae.r h-fad. 
With this precaution taken, the station inttptp t n»a ! .osls,p*p*d 
l>y low power Jaetor or unl»alanced !oa.ds, and i . tsipaPT *.*i t at my 
on a comparatively large single phase oistumn wiiiaap. handi¬ 
capping the generating eajiaeity. 

Usually the load unl.iatamun^s are *m'i> !emj*otarv and of 
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relatively high power factor and, therefore, they do not pre¬ 
sent the same difficulties as when large single-phase loads, 
often of fluctuating character, are to be supplied. In such 
cases the customer can greatly assist the central station by 
divi din g his load as nearly as possible between the two or three 
phases, as it will give a better balanced voltage condition. This 
is especially true in electric welding, electric furnaces and pos¬ 
sibly in single-phase railroad supply. This division of load has 
been accomplished to good advantage in cases of large industrial 
installations. 

When large amounts of single-phase railway load supply 
are to be furnished, the railroads have, from the beginning, 
established the practise of installing three-phase generators to 
furnish the bulk of the power single-phase, direct from the gener¬ 
ators. The generators are of special design. In cases of pur¬ 
chased power from central stations, it may be possible to do away 
with the special design generators and supply the single-phase 
loads from the main buses of the power company, if of sufficient 
capacity, or with the aid of phase balancers or possibly by section- 
alizing, on different phases, the railway load. 

A very careful study of the most advantageous method of 
supplying a large single-phase railroad load was made in connec¬ 
tion with the negotiations of the New York lighting companies 
for supplying the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company with the power for its western end. The conditions 
of service required the supply of a minimum guaranteed maxi¬ 
mum (hourly) load of single-phase power of 6500 kw., at 70 per 
cent power factor, with momentary peaks of 250 per cent of 
this load. The supply was to be paralleled with the 35,510-kv-a„ 
single-phase generating station of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company at Cos Cob. Conditions for 
parallel operation were rendered favorable by the existence of 
two three-phase 11,000-volt lines over which a maximum syn¬ 
chronizing power of 10,500 kw. could be supplied to the 
lagging station, with approximately 23,500-kw. of power 
supplied from the leading station. 

The supply was to be 25-cycle and capable of controlling its 
load to maintain a load factor as desired. In addition, the con¬ 
trol was to be such as to divide the peak loads with the Cos 
Cob power station in proportion to the maximum one hour 
load taken from the respective sources. 

The power was to be supplied at the West Farms Junction 
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of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
at 22,000 volts, single-phase, with the neutral grounded to the 
rails, and 11,000 volts, three-phase, for the synchronizing ties. 
The voltage was to be maintained at this supply point within 
the limits of 10,500 to 11,500 volts under all conditions of load. 
The generating capacity that was available for supplying this 
load at the time of these negotiations was 237,000 kw., 25 
cycles, and 22,500 kw. 60 cycles, at the Waterside stations No. 

1 and No. 2, located at 40th Street and East River, and 45,000 kw. 
60 cycles at the 201st Street station, located at the Harlem River. 

The accompanying map, Pig. 1, shows the relative locations 
of these stations to the proposed point of supply at West Farms. 
The distance over available duct routes from Waterside station 
is 9.5 miles, and from the 201st Station- 4.5 miles. 

With these stations available, the following methods of supply 
were considered: ; 

I. Power supplied from the Waterside 25-cycle bus which 
has a generating capacity of 237,000 k.w. operating in para¬ 
llel. Here the total capacity of the generators would be capable 
of absorbing the single-phase power without, undue heating of 
the generators. 

II. Power supplied from a section of the Waterside 25-cycle 
bus. In this case the generating capacity operating on this 
bus section would be comparatively small and phase balancers 
would be required to balance the load between the phases as 
the generators were not constructed for supplying a single¬ 
phase load greater than 10 to 15 per cent of the capacity of the 
machines. 

In both propositions I and II, the voltage would be stepped 
up by means of transformers from 6600 to 24,000 volts in Water¬ 
side and transmitted at this voltage over 24,000-volt cables to 
the West Farms Junction of the New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford Railroad. 

III. Power supplied from, the 201st Street 60-cycle station 
transmitted at the bus voltage of 7800 volts, three-phase to 
the West Farms Junction where it would be converted by means 
of frequency changers to 11,000 volts, 25 cycles. 

IV. Special 25-cycle generators installed in the 201st Street 
station which would be capable of giving. the required single¬ 
phase load in addition to supplying other 25-cycle load m this 
territory. Here the voltage would be stepped up to 24,000 
volts and transmitted at this voltage to the West Farms Junction 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

On studying these four propositions it w&s found that the 
first method would be impracticable as it would not give the 
necessary speed control for division of loads with:the Cos Cob 





Diagram of Connections at 201 5 - T Station. 
Fig 2 
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station. It would also not he pomma.- u* omuno *ir voltage 
supplied without the ins?, aha? mu »»t an * - :v ” < 1 • u n!or for 

this purpose. 

Method 11 required ' * '’oarers 

which was a new * w*e * r .a ' f * ' 1 ! ’ ’ 1 ukial 

out. hy any itumufaenm r 1 1 e mdA * - ' 11:: -'‘ - , > m hutp s 

and expensive, and there mmd ** f - * ■» ''' ‘ ‘ M * m tin* 

Waterside stations t*»r u .0 e.. *’* 1 “ * thaw 

balancers. 

The layout, in method ill had * t.»- .M- ¥ -mm: threw 

phase power from the me-Um: hw-e . an involving 

the minimum station tuvo o* * * on: 1 : * an * •? v»tiw 

would he costly and mwo *v< m *, ,, ’ ! ' s* nti it in 

exclusively to this serviee In diems 1 r^qame an 

expensive subslali**n tor V..mr n .ne. n ■■ : r 'n U * . * !’anus 

Junction. Also, in order to /jv«-. da- •.*.d >. mm . ** matld he 

necessary to have the motor »a s r.» e to - n* * * • ■ * p- . an able 

speed wit h certain spreihc do^pm,, man m v < o m, . r a dividing 
the load in the desired pnmm * r r . won * *-■ * * < * l’« rmtive 

synchronous converter ;.pt;cd rotund m rar, la r '-a' 1 , p ilo.ijo 
wound iuduetion motor-. w,m e*ar-idior d an a i pus; »»* a- m order 
to increase the etlieiema o! the eori' aa ; 1 m * ;o*toduerd a 
complicated and rather cxpcn-avr -.vaS.au « a mppP. 

Method IV seetnet I to offer the gn s a*e 8 nnn.hr* >a mU.mtuges 
as it; would give complete cootr*4 ot *!.«-- 1?-.M md *,»»!*a/e with 
a short transmission cable bar WtaP ?br >.■-.-a >n the new 
generator capacity required invokr-d a tmt* h ho-yi-t out. lav, still 
it was considered that ultimately mu Is rqmpmm! would hr 
utilized both tor the railroad load as well .v. ha tie- company's 
increasing demands Knr this e*ueadrratmn the mH h»-«d proved 
to he the cheapest when the net. rr-a?lo„ »a rapstal outlay and 
transmission and transformation lov.r , wo» considm-rd ,*•. jar! 
of the cost. 

Therefore, when the cuntraet «;»•, Hym-d tor Miy.pl-.my the 
New York, New Haven \ Hartford Uailtoad ■jn»dr -ph.i-.*' load., 
two 2a cyele, hbtlO-volp three-plue.e tmlio ,Oir:.P<r.. ha^ itig a 
high single-phasi* rating, were im.tailed m the ’Jith.f Street 
generating station. Tiare geneiatoj um i.Ued dtumu kvv, 
three-phase, at unity power taeior, with adder»nal vmgle phase 
guarantees of I t,d(HI In a * outmiiow , att» 5 vA a 1 IV nun In a 
can be supplied for seven minutes with a utotmmfan, peak of 
21,000 kv-a. for two minutes, 
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The heavy single-phase rating of these generators was made 
possible by the use of special damper windings in the field poles. 
These windings were necessary in order to neutralize the pulsating 
armature reaction of single-phase load. The voltage of these 
generators was made 6600 volts, this being the company’s 
system voltage. 

In addition to the supply from these two generators, a fre¬ 
quency changer was connected between the 25- and 60-cycle 
buses in the 201st Street station. This 25-cycle bus can also 
tr ansmi t or receive power from the Waterside station through 
four 6000-kv-a. existing tie lines supplying power in the neigh¬ 
boring territory. 

The power is stepped up in the 201st Street station to 24,000 
volts by three 5500-kv-a., single-phase transformers, with 
1000-kv-a. teaser transformers supplying the third leg. This 
gives a capacity of 11,000 kv-a., single-phase, with one bank 
and cable out of service, with sufficient three-phase capacity 
for holding the two generating stations in step during times of 
trouble on the single-phase lines. All transformers and cables 
are capable of giving 50 per cent overload for one hour following 
the full-load run, with a final 100 per cent overload for seven 
minutes and 150 per cent for one minute. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show diagrammatically the method of 
connections in the 201st Street generating station and the 
West Farms substation where the connections are made to the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad lines. 

This supply has now been in operation for fourteen months 
and has been continuous from the start without any interference 
or difficulty. 

The above description of this supply is made very general as 
the details ha ve already been published in the technical press.* 

* Electrical World, Vol. 66, No. 24, 1915, Page 1300 and Vol. 66, No. 

Electric Railway Journal, Vol. 46, No. 25, 1915, Page 1200. 
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Discussion on “The Power Company’s Problem in the 
Electric Supply for Large Single-Phase Load” (Eglin), 
“Supply of Single-Phase Loads from Central Sta¬ 
tions” (Torchio), Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 13, 1916. 

W. S. Murray: In the days of the not distant past, there can 
be found commentary very unfavorable to the system of single¬ 
phase traction, based upon whether that power, supplied from 
central stations of polyphase design, brought about unbalanced 

My negotiations for the 40,000,000 kw-hr. of single-phase 
current now supplied by the New York Edison Company to 
the New Haven road, were effected through .Mr. Torchio, 
and the electrical construction details necessary to such a supply 
were perfected under joint co-operation of the engineering 
departments of the two companies. There have been no dis¬ 
appointing features in practical operation to mar the excellent 
operating results which we anticipated, and as outlined m the 
contract guarantee of power supply. _ , x , 

The safe and sane construction and regulation features of 
the power supply, bearing in mind the necessity of perfect 
continuity of service, in combination with synchronous opera¬ 
tion with our own power station, have made this western supply 
to our electrification zone a most valuable adjunct. 

Ten years ago the New Haven engineers elected the single¬ 
phase system of propulsion as properly applicable to the New 
Haven conditions and at that time it, of course, was necessary 
to decide on the phase characteristics of the generators to be 
installed in the power station, its location at Cos Cob, Conn., 
having been determined as the economic point for power dis¬ 
tribution. In these earlier days the copper clad dampened 
field was not in vogue and as pointed out before, central stations 
would have looked askance at the proposition to furnish from 
their bus bars, a single-phase load in the amount necessary, to 
the New Haven’s requirements, on account of its unbalancing 
terminal voltage effect. The New Haven, therefore, had to 
solve this problem incident to its own power generation and I 
think I can say that the cost to us of its solution was, for our 
own and for posterity’s sake, a valuable investment. At this 
point it is of interest to say that what was immediately apparent 
to the engineers of the New Haven Road was the fact that the 
best economies of power house generation , demanded balanced 
loads in the phases of the generators, while the exact reverse 
and controlling condition prevailed outside of the power house, 
in that the most economical distribution of line load could be 
effected by maintaining one phase over the entire system; 
thus the power house had to bow to the line. 

The interesting step, however, that followed was not the selec¬ 
tion of single-phase generators, but three-phase. generators. 
I will not repeat here, what may be found in the archives of other 
papers in the Institute, regarding our early troubles incident 
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to the unbalanced effect of single-phase generation by poly- 
ohase machines; these have been conquered by the copper 
clad field, and notwithstanding our three-phase machines are 
loaded to the extent of 80 per cent single-phase current, they are 
at the same time distributing three-phase current with terminal 
volSgel the maximum unbalancing of winch is not greater 
t han 15 per cent under average conditions. Anticipating that 
you may be interested in what the actual unbalances are there 
follows readings which I had taken this week at Cos Cob station. 


Cos Cob Peak Loads 


Time 


5:33 P. M. 
:36 14 

5:38 “ 

5:42 “ 

5:48 44 

5:54 44 

6:08 44 
6:16 44 
| 6:22 “ 
6:39 44 

1:42 A. M. 
2:02 44 
12:08 44 
2:13 44 

[3:21 44 

3:25 44 

13:38 44 

3:46 44 

3:49 44 

3:57 44 


Phase Voltages 


1-2 


12200 
12100 
12100 . 
12100 
12100 
12200 
12100 
12200 
12200 
12200 

11700 

11900 

11900 

11900 

12300 

12300 

12300 

12300 

12200 

12300 


2-3 


1-3 


11600 
11600 
11700 
11600 
11500 
11600 
11500 
11500 
I 11500 

1 11500 

Cos Cob Low Loads. 
11800 
11500 
11600 
11700 
11500 
11600 
11700 
11700 
11600 
11600 


13400 

13400 

13700 

13600 

13700 

13800 

13800 

13800 

13800 

13900 

13500 

13300 

13000 

13100 

13000 

13000 

13000 

13000 

12900 

13100 


Load kw. 


16000 

16500 

17000 

18000 

18000 

19000 

21500 

20000 

20000 

24000 

5500 

4500 

2700 

3800 

2900 

3300 

2900 

3300 

3400 

3000 


As Mr. Torchio has pointed out, the matter of unbalanced 

+ a ii a tn the suodIv of single-phase loads is no longer_ of 
effects due to the^ supp£ £ ions whe re the unbalancing 

efftns fa J^e” tTe N^W Haven supply) without any 

other correction than that resulting from the w“JJsa 

dad fields is entirely satisfactory. For example, the three pn 

t 3 c suoolied from our generators previously described, is 

motors ^a^'convmters^^c^erating^^the ^iibstationJof railway 
"tfgg* Sit,1^fa^ P ^ y »»balan ? d voh 

ik r r^STp s ows:sS|ysh t d 
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demand may require. Other stations might demand a more 
perfect balance of terminal voltage on the three phases to be 
continually maintained on the busses of the power station, 
while supplying single phase from two of the phases. This 
can be accomplished through the medium of a balancer as 
brought out in Mr. Eglin’s paper. 

Peter Junkersfeld: I would like to call particular attention 
to the first paragraph in Mr. Eglin’s paper, and particularly 
the first sentence. 

He says, “fundamentally the power company should be pre¬ 
pared to supply electric power for all the uses required in the 
territory which it serves.” 

The remainder of his paper, and also Mr. Torchio’s paper, 
shows one notable instance in which that has been done, and 
also points out the four different methods that were considered 
and the reasons that govern the final adoption of the one that 
was selected. 

The general public who ride on the steam cars, who ride on 
the surface, elevated and subway cars, and who use electric 
service for light and power, are, after all, in the last analysis 
very largely one and the same; so that, if anything is done in an 
uneconomical manner, in any one of those branches, it to a 
certain extent involves the same people. 

Certain of these uses for electric service come at one hour of 
the day and month, and certain other uses at another time of 
day and month; so that, if the fundamental statement that is 
made here is followed out, and followed out to the full, it results 
in the best economy for all concerned. That applies not only 
to the particular engineer who buys and installs the equipment, 
but also to the engineer who designs and manufactures the equip¬ 
ment. 

These papers refer principally to the supplying of railway power 
in large centers from very large stations. 

I think we all feel that ultimately the use of electric power will 
be very extensive, and that power will have to be supplied 
through widley scattered areas; and also that full consideration 
must be given to the dollars already invested, and these dollars 
used as far as practicable: 

That, then immediately brings up certain further questions 
in the design of apparatus and the design and construction of lines. 
It will probably resolve itself into practically state-wide trans¬ 
mission. 

In state-wide transmission it will be possible to connect up 
large sources of power, and take advantage of another funda¬ 
mental factor, which, for the moment, we might call “capacity 
diversity,” particularly in a large territory where there is a • 
certain source of steam power or water power available. 

.There are a great many areas in this country where the water- 
power supply in the summer is very low, possibly within 50 or 100 
miles (80.4 km. or 160.8 km.) of some place where there is a cer- 
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t-iin source of steam power supply, which has an excess of supply 
. summer and a shortage in winter. Those two sources 

should help each other. The state-wide transmission lines, it 
mi'dit he conceived, could he used for the purpose of interchang¬ 
ing power between sources as well as delivering power to the 

steam railroads along their route. _ 

That will mean that the balancing machines would probably 
have "to hi- pul at the points where the steam railroad supply 
is taken off and taken away from the state-wide transmission 

'"d B Rushmore: The necessity for single-phase railway 
loads is" an open question. There are, however, other single- 
ohase loads which, under present conditions, are inevitable, 
and amongst the most important of these is the electric furnace. 
‘ It w ‘ n uld he interesting to hear from Mr. Kglin and from Mr. 
Torchiu what on their respective systems they would consider 
the maximum capacity of single-phase are furnaces which would 
lie "permissible, these having a power factor of between 75 and 


‘ ’ The t wo systems outlined in the papers are diilerent m respect 
to the overlapping of loads. Where single-phase generators 
are used the overlapping of loads cutes only on the boiler equip¬ 
ment On the other system, the single-phase electric load is 
transformed into a three-phase load on the electric circuits, 
anil’the possibility of obtaining desirable overlapping is very 


be interesting to know what is the minimum 
load for which single-phase generators would seem desirable. 
L £ jmlay: \\V Imvv no sii 4 ;U?-pliuse problem at Niagara 

Pulls. We iutve no single-phase railways, . 

It is true that we operate a number of furnaces on single 
phase, perhaps, 2000-kw. rapacity is the largest, but our sub¬ 
stations and our switch stations are so arranged that these 
furnaces can he changed from one phase to another. 

Our customers are so glad to get power that they arc willing 
to take it not onlv when we waul them to, but they are glad 
to put it on auv phase that we ask them to put it on, so that, 
we have had no trouble whatever from unbalanced lorvls 

H. R. Summerhayea; While 2000 kw., as mentioned by Mr 
bulav may not be a litrge single-phase load to put on the Niagaia 
system, it would be a very large load, and rather disconcerting 
in its effect on a small system, and it w quite possible that a 
balancer of the tvpe used in Philadelphia could he applied with 
go!;,! elieet where a single phase load of 2000 kw. was to be taken 
from a comparatively small system. , ,, wr t v, e 

When V.e get, to as small a load ns 20( 0 k ™;}'^Aof the 
quest ion ot the comparative cost of the ha Unco_ and ot 
single phase motor generator becomes interesting, and I should 
sav that at that, point there would be considerable question 
whether the halaneer would generally be cheaper than the motor, 
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The balancer, however, would probably be more efficient, 
even in that size. 

In larger sizes I believe that Mr. Doherty intends to present 
some figures indicating that the- balancer is both cheaper and 
more efficient, hence its adoption by the Philadelphia Electric 
Company for this single-phase railway problem. 

The balancer will have an application also in this way: that 
furnace loads need no longer be limited to 2000 kw. 

Larger single-phase furnaces may be used if machines of the 
character of this balancer are used with them. 

In Mr. Torchio’s paper, this explains very clearly the reasons 
why single-phase generation was adopted, and there are undoubt¬ 
edly advantages in having these single-phase systems entirely 
separate from the general three-phase supply of the New York 
Edison Company. 

It is possible, however, that by the addition of a balancer, 
the two systems could be tied together, gaining somewhat in 
load factor. That is, the diversity factor would be improved. 

N. W. Storer: It is very gratifying to note that the problem 
of applying single-phase power which has been presented to 
the central station companies has been met so satisfactorily. 

We have two instances here, one in New York and one in 
Philadelphia, where the same problem has been met in two 
different ways, and both of them are giving entire satisfaction 
to the power users, and to the central station companies. 

The question that is going to be the most interesting to the 
future users of power is, what is it going to cost to produce 
single-phase power in large blocks? 

Is it going to cost more than three-phase power, and if so, 
how much, and at what load does this different cost begin? 

E. H. Martindale: I would like to ask what power factor is 
obtained on single-phase railway load, with and without the 
balancing set, and also whether the use of damping coils has 
any effect on the power factor? 

E. F. W. Alexanderson: If I understand the question correctly, 
it is whether the use of a balancer improves the power factor 
of the single-phase load, so as to make it more adaptable to the 
three-phase power system. 

If desired, the balancer can be made to act as a synchronous 
condenser. 

That question was considered in designing the balancer for 
Philadelphia, and it was concluded that it was better to design 
these machines exclusively as balancers j in other words, having 
the function only of converting power from single phase into 
polyphase, but not to correct power factor. 

• i e ? owe F. fact ? r correc tion is being accomplished on the 
single-phase line with condensers when the load is high enough 
to require it. 

• J?^ 11 H&rpen In the days when property existed in water 
rights, and water power was available at Niagara Falls, New 
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York for the benefit of industrial interests of the country, we 
used to sell power for $20.00 per horse power per year. 

Within the last few months we had calls for amounts of power 
ranging from 5000 to 25,000 horse power, which we could not 
furnish Power asked for in some previous calls has now been 
obtained in other places, because we could not furnish it m a smgle- 

P ^Tlie^motor-generator''set would impose relatively high losses 
upon a customer in making the change, and certainly much 
greater loss than would have been obtained if the power were 
changed by this new system of phase rearrangement. 1 under¬ 
stood the previous speaker to say that 94 per cent efficiency could 
be obtained, or a maximum loss of 6 per cent would be the great¬ 
est that could occur in an apparatus of this new form and, if such 
is the case, it would mean that a customer P^chasmgpower 
from us would now only be under a handicap of $1.20 per hors 
power for getting his energy changed from three-phase to single¬ 
phase. At least in one case within my knowledge, a cus t°mer 
has gone elsewhere for power, where, it is reported, he could get 

'* shows the efficiency that has been 

stated here, this customer could have stayed at Niagara Falls 
and received the benefit of a lower price than he could get if he 
moved elsewhere, and would not have had to duplicate his plan . 

The large amounts of electric furnace power that are now being 
demanded, especially in the production of artificial abrasives 
make this problem not only of interest from an engineering, but 

also from 3- financial standpoint. # 

H W Buck: I would like to ask whether it was not possible 
for the prospective customer to balance his load between the 
three phases P Why was it necessary to put the whole load on a 

Sm fohn^L^ e Harper: The power which was demanded from us 
could not be used in three separate loads; the 
onlv power enough to begin with to take up one or two of the 
?£ee P pha?es To make the balance delivery from our lines 
in this case where the customer’s furnaces were approximately 
2000 kw it would have required the customer to have always 
increased his use of power in blocks of 6000 kw., which is much 

greater than the ordinary industrial development wishes to take 

It one time, preferring rather to enlarge m smaller ,"t e 

H. W. Buck: It seems to me, m this connection, that wit 
rapid development of the electric furnace and furnace loads on 
central stations, power companies should take a very strong ^tand 
in insisting upon the balancing of such furnace loaffis bettween the 
various phases of the power system, and shoffid try and force th 
electrochemical customer, as far as possible, €o adopt this method 

S P the power companies simply swsffiow 
sition, however large, which may be thrown on one phase ot their 
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system by a customer, awl then undertake tu overcome it hy 
installing a complication oi balancers, trouble will result tr»»mthe 
additional expense and additional complications. 1 arse balancers 
should be avoided wherever possible. 

J. E. Kershner: I would like to ask for a little information 
on the manner of balancing fields controlled by antenna tie regu¬ 
lators. 

I did not see how you could take fields oi different; phases and 
balance them just what does that mean,' \ on could wit very 
well do that on an ordinary generator. 

C, F. Scott: Something has been said of rattier taking, it for 
granted that the balancer is needed. 

Looking at the question broadly, is the balancer needed/ 

Is it a universal panacea, or does if apply to certain specific 
eases? 

The problems that have been presented arc th*«-,e < 4 the larger 
sort. Most of the gentlemen who have spoken have been con¬ 
nected with three of the largest eentral stations in the country or 
with Niagara Falls, or the largest s ingle-pha o railways 

What may apply there, and some of the tveommrudaturns that 
Mr. liglin has made, 1 think will be found to apply to the larger 
consideration of power and its distribution. 

Broadly speaking, and to take a different position trorn the 
position which has been presented, is it not better to do away 
with balancers and auxiliaries and to meet the single phase require¬ 
ment in the generator itself? 

As an illustration of what 1 mean, the synchronous condenser 
for power-factor correction has been looked upon as a great thing 
for increasing the capacity of a generator 

If for example a certain load u M it HI kvsi at bb per rent 
power factor, we have two alternatives, fa; a BtUfi hi a, gener¬ 
ator to operate at 00 pm* cent, power factor rug To a OOtbkw, 
generator supplemented by a SOU kv a. svnelrnmoo . condenser, 
In the latter ease the aggregate capacity is I loo Is a If there 
be a transmission line, its net will be I* if the svuehnuious 
condenser is placed at the load end, tlms eomprirating for thi* 
extra cost of machinery. 

If we can, by increasing the si/.e of the generating* unit, secure 
the capacity for supplying single phase power, will not that he 
simpler than the addition of auxiliary apparatus? 

We will be adding to the sbe of an already large unit where 
the cost for the additional kilowatt capacity is relatively small. 

The power lost in a single power generator will generally be 
less than is required when there is auxiliary smaller apparatus. 
The attendance is less. 

These remarks may not apply to the specially large eases which 
have been mentioned, but they certainly, I believe, will be ap¬ 
plicable to smaller stations and smaller jwjwei nut! 

Again, two distinct, eases arise, reams? met ion ami new 
construction. If a generator is now installed its capacity 
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may be increased in the simplest way by the addition of a 
synchronous condenser or by a phase balancer; but if the con¬ 
struction is not new, it might be simpler to simply add to the 
size of the initial machine. 

Take the cases brought out at Niagara Falls; The present 
generators are inadequate for a certain single-phase load. Those 
generators might be aided by auxiliary apparatus, but for new 
construction, would it not be simpler to add fifty per cent or 
whatever might be necessary to the size of those generators 
for the single-phase capacity required. _ 

Fluctuation of the single-phase load is a factor which has 
not been brought out. The loads to which Mr. Imlay referred, 
which ran along so quietly, may relate to a certain ty pe of 
furnace, which takes a substantially constant output for 24 
hours 

Mr" Murray does not supply that kind of load. His is the 
other kind, up and down, in which the kind of regulation and 
method of providing the generating apparatus might be quite 


different. egts that each cust0 mer might be required to 

provide a power-factor regulator, so that there would be 100 
oer cent power factor to each individual customer. 

There again, you must be implying customers who require a 
very large amount of power on a very large scale; and even 
then it seems to me it would be open to question, without 
an examination of the particular circuits, whether it would not 
be better in the central station to provide for supplying certain 
loads at the lower power factor than it would be to add synchron¬ 
ous apparatus over the system on each customer’s premises 

for the adjustment of power factor. , tt to 

Unless units are quite large it would certainly be better to 
have that general control in the hands of the central station 
than to have the regulation of the system somewhat under the 
r'/'vntrnl nf each individual customer. 

w. C. L. Eglin; Mr. Summerhayes says that there is a possi- 
biiitv of the motor-generator set being substituted for t 
balancer seb We do" not believe that, from a central power 

Se Now i Mr a ¥^hi'o g jds t t h hiSed of designing 
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have no uniformity, and no standard at all. _ You have got to 
begin somewhere, and the right place to begin it seems to me - 
is at 100 per cent power factor, so that you can specify your 
machines to be operated at 100 per cent power factor, and you 
have got your system economized for load, all the way up and 
down. Then, if you can load your machines at their proper 
load, vou can generate at the maximum economy. 

Next is the problem which affects the distribution of the energy 
to the consumer. Here again trouble comes in from the power 
companies’ point of view. What is the character of that power? 

If there are very rapid fluctuations in load, it requires certain 
methods of handling, or if it is a bulk power, such as five or six 
thousand kilowatts, it may be divided and you have no unbal- 
anced condition to treat at all. .... 

On the other hand, if you are installing balancer capacity, 
you put in balancer capacity only for the average unbalance of 
your system. As your single-phase loads grow the balancer 
capacity is not increased, that stays the same; so that you 
do not’have to add either expensive alterations to your gener¬ 
ators by making them larger, and - adding dampers to them. 
You have vour generators as efficient as they can be made. You 
only correct for the average condition. The more consumers 
you get the better off you are. 

I would not worry the least bit about any furnace that I have 
heard mentioned today, because we are taking care of 20,000- 
kw. single-phase swings without any trouble at all, so that even 
with a very small power factor I would certainly not advise— 
I would not recommend the introduction of a motor-generator 
set, because the next customer who comes along has got to have 
another generator set; you cannot balance them very well, 
and vou are adding to your investment cost. As I said before, 
what we are really aiming at is to keep our investment cost 


as low as possible. 

Another question was asked with reference to the balancing 
of the fields. 

I said the function of the booster was to balance the voltage. 

There are two functions of the machine. One is to balance 
power, and the other is to balance voltage; and the purpose of 
the two fields is to compensate all of the three phases for any 
unbalanced condition of any of them. 

Philip Torchio: I think the only direct question was .raised 
by Mr. Summerhayes regarding the reason why we did not 
supply the railway load from our system bus. 

We did not do it because we had to divide, in due proportion, 
the loads between our plant and the other station of the railroad 
company. If we had run our 200,000-kw. bus in parallel with 
the railroad, we would have taken all the heavy swings and intro¬ 
duced complications in the operation of the customer’s station, 
which, after investigation of existing experience, we considered 


undesirable. 
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Mr. S umm erhayes also asked the question of how a small 
company, having 1000 or 1500-kw. load, should take care of a 
prospective customer having a 2000-kw. single-phase load. 

Such a company with a small installation of 2000 or 3000 kw. 
cannot handle 2000-kw. additional load without additional 
generating units; and here is the place to install generators 
with single-phase characteristics. The balancer or the motor- 
generator set is all right, if we can do the service with the exist¬ 
ing equipment, but if we must install new generating apparatus, 
don’t let us put ourselves in the same position that we are in now, 
that when a new customer comes along that wants 1000 or 
2000-kw. single-phase we must again go to the manufacturers 
and put their engineers to their wits’ ends to find out what they 
can do to rectify this load for us. Put capacity enough in the 
generators to take care of a liberal unbalanced load regardless 
of whether you will also use a balancer or not. 

I do not think either, that Mr. Eglin is right when he says 
that generators should be designed for 100-per cent power factor. 
A commer cial load generator should be designed for power 
factors lower than unity, at least eighty or eighty-five. We put, 
in 201st Street, the largest generator we could put on a 15,000- 
kw. turbine. The manufacturers said originally that they could 
make it 16, then refigured and went up to 19. We wanted 20, 
but 19 was the limit that the tensile strength of the material 
would allow, and we got a 19,000-kw. generator for a 15,000-kw. 
turbine, which runs at the most economical efficiency at 13,000 
or 14,000 kw.; we lose some in slightly lower efficiency in having 
a larger generator, but we have the use of the full capacity of 
the unit at all practical conditions of power factor and unbalanced 


loads, which is more important. . , , 

In answering Mr. Rushmore’s question—* What is the largest, 
single-phase load we carry?”—The United Company s load is 
mainly single phase. I think the largest load of one district 
is at least 7000 or 8000 kw. We have three such single-phase 
loads, and we have operated them for years, at least ten years. 
Why should we have special apparatus in our stations to take 
care of some unbalanced loads, which will add to the cost of the 


equipment and station operation? 

Regarding the handling of single-phase customers, this was 
pointed out by Mr. Buck. If a customer comes along and 
says he wants a furnace load of 6000 kw and we know that he 
has three or four or five furnaces, we tell him that we will not 
furnish the service unless he distributes those three or four or 
five loads on different phases. That is done in different plants 
with large welding loads and furnace work—there is no difficulty 
about it; it is a logical, sensible way of solving the problem. 

jy. "w. Storer: I have waited in vain for a reply to the question 
which i" asked as to what this single-phase power costs? 

If a power company can produce it and it has been proven 
conclusively that they can supply the single-phase load how 
much more is it going to cost? 
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Why should nut they furnish siir. , >-i'h;»su P'‘*,vit u thu i-u.-tumiT 

is to nay fur it? 

Farley Osgood: I would like to ask M- *vv B n;i to om us why 
he prefers purchasing machines at H^p’ 4 ; ,v|lt l rtl f tt ' rr kicfur, 
as against what you can conceive to hr the probalM 1 average 
power factor per cent of his system a wham w the 

practise at present with some companies:' 

C. F. Harding (eommunieatcd alter adjournment ■;: ry*r many 
years we have ht*en familiar with the advantage:. ot a la rye 
diversity of load and a high had factor upon a power tat ion 
furnishing either railway or lighting and p*ewr •■•♦■rvicr. Hie 
very eiTeetive results obtained during the last t»*w *. ear. bv the 
CYmvmomvealth lidison l 'oiupauy in t hicago b> t he runo >hda- 
tion of these three types ot load upon a m k i 1 neraf in * * t» m, 
have made us realize that tins saute principle -4 great dner.ity 
of load and high load factor may well be extmdrd bewmd the 
individual loads to entire railway and huntn g fi 

As an example 1 wish to emphasize sir Irgms tvecmly pre¬ 
sented by an official of this corporation which inch* a?» that die 
addition of a double peaked railway load, v< n h an h>an 1 •* mux* 
imurn demand of 20-1 ,U00 kw . b» a light and power had with a 
single peak of 15(1,000 kw., raised the dailv had ntHoj from 
52.5 per cent to 50,3 per rent, This also resulted m a saving 
in reserve capacity of 21,000 kw. of rqmpuwuf omt that winch 
would have been required with the loads farm bed to an separate 
systems. If the estimated load which will be ir*juiced by the 
electrification of the steam railroads entering * In* ago be added as 
well, the load factor for a typical October d,n would reach 
(52 per cent:. 

Is it not possible and desirable thereiore, to rany this line of 
reasoning a step further and secure a- much ungk 'phase load 
and as great a diversity of such loath, as posable, provided the 
consumers demand came it be met wit h a poly phase o -'imref 
With the increase in si ugh ‘-phase- traction, furnace loads and 
other single-phase power demands, not onb. will the difficulties 
in balancing a three phase system with a variety *4 single• 
phase loads be lessened, but the load tact mi oj t lie sv stem will 
lie simultaneously increased as well II should hr kepi in iiimd 
that practically all single-phase loads winch may 1«* set ntvd for 
a single system an* of long hour duration and that the addition 
of any such loads which make more ot the reserve equipment 
available for greater periods of tune, simply results m eliminating 
fixed charges upon superfluous equipment which would oilier- 
wise have to be borne by the consumer. 

Such a saving with separate single-phase generator, in the 
station would affect the steam equipment only With the use 
of some system which permits single-phase load to be furnished 
satisfactorily from polyphase generators, the * avtng in fixed 
charges is made applicable to the electrical apparatus in the 
power station as well. Ultimately, if the single-phase load is 
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sufficiently large and diversified, it may be balanced upon the 
three-phase busses of the substation, in which case the substa¬ 
tion equipment and the transmission lines profit by the higher 
load factor. Thus it seems that the policy of balancing as many 
varied single-phase loads or portions of such loads as possible 
upon a single polyphase system, is of importance from the stand¬ 
point of saving in fixed charges as well, and that with many large 
systems the converter and balancer will be considered as more 
or less temporary expedients to balance the loads during the 
period of acquisition of a sufficient amount and variety of 
single-phase loads to permit a permanent balance of the phases 
by proper distribution of such loads upon the various busses 
of a three-phase system. 
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SINGLE-PHASE POWER PRODUCTION 

BY E. F. W. ALEXANDERSON AND G. H. HILL 
Abstract of Paper 

The general tendency of the electric power supply industry 
is toward the centralization of power stations, embracing a 
variety of loads. In order to be consistent with this develop¬ 
ment ft is highly desirable that power stations be standardized 
in essential features, so that they may combine their resources 
toward the ideal arrangement. The production of single-phase 
power should not interfere^ with this general scheme. Looked 
at from this standpoint, single-phase power can best be pro¬ 
duced from polyphase systems. Means are suggested for .pro¬ 
ducing single-phase power without interfering with the broad 
usefulness of the power station. The mode of operation and 
theory of phase converters is discussed with particular reference 
to its adaptability for permitting single-phase power to be 
derived from polyphase circuits. 

I N VIEW of the universal use by power companies of poly¬ 
phase generation and transmission of electric power for 
general purposes, the production and delivery of single-phase 
power must be considered as a special problem. 

No power company would or could afford to install a single¬ 
phase plant unless its sole purpose was to furnish power to a 
load that requires’single-phase pow T er. In other words, it is settled 
that polyphase generation and transmission is most efficient, 
flexible and economical, and the problem presented to power 
companies when the demand for single-phase power appears is 
how this may best be produced or derived from their polyphase 
systems. 

Indeed it may be well to extend the problem to cover those 
cases where such large amounts of single-phase power are re¬ 
quired as to apparently justify a special power house and to 
inquire whether it might not be preferable in such a case to 
generate and transmit by polyphase and derive the single¬ 
phase when and where needed. 

Probably the strongest argument for such a view is the practical 
wisdom in standardizing the electric systems of the country 
so that they may be tied together as occasion and opportunity 
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. . p ,, ianil tii*uI'T-a’*uisutuinu 

permit with u nununum <>t >i.>tt , . ' 

transforming TW» »• .t^T^' 

ablest men who appreciate the great value ot dn s,m d hud, 
and the greater economic efficiency to be -Vtamed Uy eoven, g 
the greatest field l><«sildc from a common m of 

power supply. U ir pruili nt .W„,v . -p - 

elusion th.it involve.' ]««<■■■ ! 

quimm’ilt that it !.;■ eonsiuent »i".. !»■. 

The rapid growth of electric power -.y.wnx- « >•«!. • thr. a 

most practical consideration. Nan at */ • , 

between electric transmission s> .at m.. a.. 

introducing still further complications, .. 

Differences in voltae.es can not be abided bu. to rq u / 
this does not entail great loss of cilhncncy or un.K m. able matm. , 
Differences in frequency are more serums and the 
decision upon the most desirable trequeuey for veif'.e use sr. 
resulted in adopting a variety of frequence s m dulcm.t h» a tUes- 
As we now look upon IK) cycles as standard, the u - I». 

30 25 and possibly other frequencies can in but be "V.uidcS 
as'unfortunate since practical com.iderali.ms will ■»■>»' later 
force the systems having ...Id frequence-, to seek means to bee 
themselves from the handicap thev entail There are many 
excellent, systems and stations using 2a cycle power and the 
reasons for adopting 25 cycles wee pood and utlic m when 
thev were established, Without, thereto,.'. c>n. ram- < »• 
neering of these plants, it may be slated that the. could '“'duple 
eated today with tiU-eyele apparatus tor h than the >uiema 
,.. ,oui miii, .Uetlihd piiin in ut'itrrui tvrmunin u * uwi 


nt hunt 


rt|uah/,r 

USlt HIV's 


value, . . 

ft. seems a logical and highly practical conclusion that genera! 

policy should he opposed u* the establishment to mo cm .id,m.bl. 
extent of power systems having peculiar or speed features 
making them inadaptable to efficient connection with ,n 

systems in the vicinity. 

Single-phase power may be obtained by : 

1. Separate generating and distribution systems designed tot 
single-phase load. 

2. Polyphase generation and distribution ot single phase load 
between the phases so that in effect the load becomes poly¬ 
phase load. 

3. Generation and transmission as polyphase with motor* 
generator sets at substations, 
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4. Mixed siIt*-phase and polyphase load furnished by the 
same distribution system in combination with methods for 
correcting tlu* unhaluneiuy effort ot the sintde-phase load. 

'Pile first method conies under the head of special and ab¬ 
normal development already discussed. It has, besides the dis- 
ad van tapes mentioned, tlu* further disadvantage, as reyards 
the generator, of increased sixty weight, and cost and lower 
efficiency ax compared with polyphase .generators. Sinyle- phase 
yrnerntors have been built only lor 2“> cycles or lower and to 
a limited extent tor special purposes. As compared with other 
ways of obtaining ample-phase power this method seems to offer 
the least promise of general usefulness. 

The second method has the advantage of the polyphase 
alternator. If is generally used for incandescent liehtiny dis¬ 
tribution and for power and heafiue where tlu* unit of energy 
capacity is small and adapted lo division bet wren the phases so 
ms to result in ven little, if any, unbalancing. It lias been 
proposed and used to a limited extent, for heavy sinyle-phase 
loads, but the difhrulfv of preserving even an approximate 
balance between pise.*--, makes this method insufficient, for la rye 
power requirements It has the further disadvantage of requir¬ 
ing generators, of the same frequency as tlu* load demands. 

Method No. has* the ndvanluj-e of tail ire freedom as to gen- 
erator and t rauximvuon and permits, a single phase load of any 
frequence or power factor to be drawn from any standard poly¬ 
phase system wit lion l disturbing the balance of regulation. 
It provide-, mean , moo-over, of improving the power factor of 
the svsl.em 1 c, : /m-hronous motors and from the powder system 
standpoint r- the mo;a desirable of a!! methods when large 
unit am* mat..ot :.imde> j»hnsr power are demanded. If is the only 
met 1 n h 1 ot producing low -freijueiiev single-phase power from 
a fiOcycle a■ inn 1 hr only objection that is made to this 
method is the cost ot motor-'generator sets and the cost of 
attendance 

The first; cost ul equipment, if is true, is greater than static 
Iran -lot mcr m!mh«s but this, is balanced to some decree by 
haver eosi:; at the power station and in the transmission line, 
and is fully ju..fitted in a large power system since it makes it 
possible to combine the simdmphasr load with the general load 
and obtain f lie beuetif oj a higher 1« >ad tact or. 

The co t ot attendance is frequently made negligible by so 
locating the snhstalicms that the atlcudaufs may have other 
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duties. The ex|u*nse of aUondauiv in any cus«* i-. a -anal! per- 
eentage of operating costs and can In* rnMreh ruminated by 
introducing automatic drviers to start and -avitch the motor 
and generator, such as an* coming into sucre.- Uni no* b*r direct- 
current synchronous converters, watcnvhrrl grucraturs and, oilier 
rotating apparatus. 

This disadvantage, moreover, largely disappears when, as 
usually happens, a system of shade-phase generation i-. connected 
to other systems through motor-generator set : lor interchange 

of power. 

No. 4 is in general respects the same as No. ’i with the addition 
of a relatively new development known as f he "‘phase n m\ erfer” 
which preserves the balance of the system even when large 
blocks of single-phase power are taken from the system. Its 
use greatly extends the possibility ot connect ing single phase 
loads directly to a polyphase system provided the tretjuency 
does not have to he changed. 

The use of phase converters is relatively recent and perhaps 
not very well understood. This makes it ot interest to discuss 
the method of balancing and the apparatus employed more in 
detail. 

Thkoky w 1*h \m thmvmmmx 

The earliest known form of phase conversion is splitting the 
phase by inductance and capacity',. In this ease the energy of 
one phase is stored for a fraction of a cycle and released again 
so as to make the same energy active in another phase, AH 
methods of phase conversion, therefor, involve the storage 
of energy, liven the phase conversion of wattless cur¬ 
rents necessarily involves storage of energy. The expression 
44 wattless energy” is not such a contradiction as it bar* some¬ 
times been claimed to he. When energy is wattless it means 
that the energy delivered during one port ion of a halt cycle is 
returned during the other portion of the same half cycle; there¬ 
fore the average energy flow is zero, Hut at the same time, we 
must not forget that even if a current is completely wattless, 
there is a real energy flow in both directions. Thus if we wish 
to change the phase of the current, whether energy current or 
wattless current, we must provide means for storing the momen¬ 
tary energy flow for a time corresponding to the change of phase 
that is to he effected. 

The method of storing energy in inductances and condensers 
is very convenient for high-frequency currents but has not up 
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to the present found much practical application for low-fre¬ 
quency power current. There is, therefore, for phase conversion 
on a large scale, only one type of apparatus that can be considered, 
a rotating machine which stores the energy in the mechanical 
inertia of the rotor. 

In order to arrive at an understanding of the physical functions 
of phase conversion with a rotating machine, several different 
points of view are possible, as sometimes one and sometimes 
another is more helpful in arriving at direct conclusions. The 
following three methods of looking at the problem may be help¬ 
ful: 

I—Phase Converter Considered as a Motor-Generator 

The phase converter is built as a quarter-phase induction 
motor or synchronous motor with a squirrel cage; one phase 
is a motor phase and the other phase is a generator phase. 
The input of the motor phase is equal to the output from the gen¬ 
erator phase, not only in the average value of the power flow but in 
the instantaneous value of energy flow which is delivered and 
returned during the same half cycle. The only difference between 
the energy flow in the two phase windings of the converter is 
that the momentary values of current, volts and energy is 
delayed \ cycle in one winding in relation to the other. The 
squirrel cage is the medium for the transfer of energy, and the 
mechanical mass of the rotor provides the energy storage. In 
order to make it possible to store the energy in the rotor, there 
must be corresponding changes of speed and therefore the rotor 
must go through a cycle of speed change during each half cycle 
of the alternating current flow. This speed change of the rotor 
is evidenced by the vibration which is a characteristic of any 
single-phase machine. The speed change of the rotor has, however, 
nothing to do with the electrical functions of the machine in 
performing as a phase converter. If we could couple the rotor 
to a flywheel of infinite weight so that the speed change would 
be zero, the converter would perform in the same way. 

Having thus explained how it is conceivable that the phase 
converter operates as a motor generator, it remains to explain 
what means are provided for making it perform in this way, in 
other words, what causes the energy flow in the two phases to 
vary the same cycle of momentary values although delayed 4 
cycle in time. Various means can be provided for producing 
the desired energy flow and will lead to different types of phase 
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converters. Broadly, it can In- b »* e 1 \ * r r j ans are 

provided, tin* result of these means must bt the de uvd fl M w of 
currents through the wirelines, and tiere?u?v U;e means must 
consist in providing the necessary elect romup*. e tojvr:-: ? M ,.< liUse 
these currents to flow throne); tie- wmdn 

One method of prnvidim; these elect r*ouvr form is to use 
an auxiliary tfcnrrator whirh impresses the dr ered rler?. rumot ive 
force on the windings. Instead of a ; mr-ramr a m * a her con Yen. 
ient source of elect romoi ive force irat he terde .;?.|rb lt s a f rans» 
former or an induction reyukcor. A no? her method j* M connect 
the windings of the converter wit); rrfmvto: ti *h r ,*uree of 
power and the load, in sued a wav that ■ he rTmw sconce forces 
are furnished automatirallv hv the smmv »e wwow 

The first nu.*t 111 «1 lead:; to i he ) dae"e rum ml w r* mure* *aii id 
shunt to the line and is the type that far been adopted m 
the phase halaueer sets of the PhiSadrhTm Klrriru cbmo 
panv; for Hit? sake of brevity the; type w ;r , p r referred tn 
as the shunt converter. The function of the done ronverter 
is to transfer eneriyv troin one phase to am**her hi a p*ilvphase 
system so as to miHralme the rtfrei of ■ mTwphasr' toad drawn 
from the same system in another pla.ee. The second tne! hod 
of producing the desired flow of eurreii! in the s> Jem leads to 
the series converter. In t.his type o! converter flie ■ifmle-phase 
circuit is in series with one phase of the converter The series 
converter* as applied for ehummm front ssuyh-phasr power to 
polyphase power is described in a paper by one of the anfhors 
in till i. This same arrau.eeuu*m is well adapted tor rhauer of 
polyphase to single-phase power and dm method r m vunte eases 
preferable to the shunt euuvtii.er, Hie function of the suits 
converter is not to correct for a male pha e load th if lia . he« n 
placed on a polyphase line but to chance the uncle phase load 
into a polyphase load before it is eo utter ted to the line 

^ ItiB I Task Lonvkktkk taiNriima-h as a i S »i, veitASK 

C 5 KN BIMTOK 

This seeom! pomi of view is more artificial than t he first. 
hut is more helpful in analv/iny the funetiou oj the phase eon 
vertei. I 4 or the purpose of such anal v/.un% a well known mathe¬ 
matical artifice is made use of, A simile phase enrrent can lie 
considered as resolved into two polyphase components with 
opposite phase xoiation, One of these polyphase components 
has the same phase rotation as a power system and constitutes 
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a legitimate load on the power system. The other component, 
which has the opposite phase rotation, is the one that causes 
the unbalancing of voltage, heating of generators and motors 
connected to the system, etc. The function of the phase conver¬ 
ter is to neutralize this component of the single-phase load 
which has opposite phase rotation. From these considerations, 
it becomes evident how the phase* balancing can be accomplished. 
This function consists in providing a machine which feeds 
into the system a polyphase current which has opposite phase 
rotation to the system, and is equal and opposite to the compo¬ 
nent of the single-phase load we wish to naturalize, It, is now 
evident how the phase balancer ought it* be constructed. The 
converter should be a polyphase machine, not necessarily 
synchronous, but preferably so in order not to draw lagging 
current from the system, and means are to be provided for fore 
mg a current to How through I he windings of the phase machine 
which has opposite phase rotation to the system. The currents 
of opposite phase rotation are to be regulated in magnitude and 
phase corresponding to the single-phase load, tine cunvement 
way of producing such adjustable polyphase currents is to pro¬ 
vide a polyphase generator with its held controlled by suitable 
regulators, These considerations lead to the design of tin* shunt 
converter with direct connected balancer and regulators such 
as used by the Philadelphia Fleet vie Company, The con¬ 
st,ruction of these phase balancers, is illustrated in Fig, 1, 
The sets consist of a main converter and an auxiliary balancing 
machine which is controlled by automatic regulators. Idle main 
converter is mechanically connected to a generator which is 
tallied a balancer. The function of tins balancer is to circulate 
polyphase currents of the desired phase and magnitude in the 
windings of the converter. This auxiliary generator is small 
compared to the converter because its output is used only to 
overcome the losses and inductive drop in the windings of the 
main converter, 

111 Tut; Pit ask fhixvmrt'Ke CoNsumiocn as. a Tioanskokmuk 
This point of view is also more artificial than the first one 
but it is helpful in understanding and analyzing the functions 
of the series cam verier. The* two stator windings of the phase 
converter are considered as the primary and secondary of a 
transformer, din* squirrel-cage rotor is a medium for trans¬ 
ferring the current from the primary to the secondary and 
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the characteristics of the phase converter as a transformer 
differs from the ordinary transformer only by the fart that 
the time phase of the secondary is \ cycle from the time phase 
of the primary. This displacement of time phase is due to the 
time required for the squirrel cage to rotate through the angle 
corresponding to the location of the primary and secondary 
windings of the stator. The function of the series converter 
is easiest explained in connection with a quarter-phase s\stein, 
but it is obvious that it can be used in a three* phase system by 
the use of a Scott transformer connection. The object, in the 
use of the converter is to distribute the single phase load equally 
in the two phases of the quarter*phase system. If the problem 
were to distribute the single-phase load in two circuits of a single- 
phase system, it is easy to see how this could be done by the use 
of a series transformer. The single-phase load might be put 
directly in series with one circuit through the intermediate of 
a series transformer. If this transformer has a ratio of Id, the 
current would he equally distributed on the two eh cutis at 
all loads. The two phases of the quarter-phase system differ 
from the two circuits of the single-phase system for oui pi us- 
ent purpose only by the relative time phase. Ho we vet f if the 
phase converter may he used as a transformer which changes the 
time phase of the current between its primary and its secondary 
to the desired degree, it can be used as a series transformer 
between the single-phase load circuit and one of the phases 
of the quarter-phase system in the same way and with the same 
characteristics as stated above with reference to the ordinary 
series transformer used to distribute the toad on two circuits 
of the single-phase system. Carrying the analogy between 
the phase converter and the transformer still further, we can 
tract* the source of the electromotive force required to force 
equal and opposite currents to flow in the primary and secondary 
windings. This electromotive force is derived directly from 
the primary circuit. To cause a current to flow through a 
winding requires a voltage and this voltage evidenced by the 
impedance drop in the winding. From the theory of transforma¬ 
tion, we have become in the habit of regarding the* impedance 
of the primary and secondary windings of a transformer as a 
single impedance, which for the sake of convenience can be 
said to be located in either the secondary or primary windings. 
In either case we assume that a certain amount of the primary 
voltage is used up to overcome the impedance drop of the truns- 
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former windings. This impedance drop is evidenced by the volt¬ 
age drop on the terminals of the secondary winding'. The same 
considerations apply to the use of the converter as a series 
transformer. The ratio of current transformation is for all 
practical purposes constant at all loads at. which the transformer 
can be used. The voltage drop on the secondary side is the sum 
of the impedance drop in the primary and secondary winding. 
In the ease of the phase converter, the impedance drop includes 
the drop in the squirrel cage which is the transfer medium. 
However, we arc also in the habit of measuring the impedance 
of the induction motor windings on the primary side* and look 
upon the impedance in the stator and the rotor as concentrated 
in the stator winding. We therefore find that the impedance 
of a converter when considered as a transformer is the same as 
the stationary impedance of the same machine measured as 
an induction motor at standstill. From this analogue, we have 
a right to expect the following characteristics of the series con¬ 
verter and these conclusions are in entire agreement with prac¬ 
tical measurement*;. The change of a single-phase load into 
polyphase load is automatic and results in a perfect distribution 
of current in the hvo phases at all loads, The voltage delivered 
to the single phase circuit has a slight drop with increasing 
load and has the same characteristics with reference to cur¬ 
rent and power factor that would be obtained by placing an 
impedance in series with the single phase circuit espial to the 
impedance of the winding;; of the converter. 

Aimm.icatiuns of Pham*. C'onv kktkk 
In regard to efficiency and size, the phase converter can In* 
considered as being in the same class as the synchronous con¬ 
denser, In fad it lias substantially the same structure, the 
difference being that tin* squirrel cage which is usually employed 
in tin* synchronous condensers to counteract hunting becomes 
in the phase converter the main rotor winding, while the field 
winding of die synchronous condenser is reduced to a small 
winding sufficient t»» carry no load excitation. Due to the 
similarity in si met tin* the same machine can net as a synchronous 
condenser and phase converter at the same time if the windings 
an* proportioned for this purpose, The fact that the machines 
can be designed so that they are useful as synchronous condensers 
and phase converters simultaneously is worth consideration in 
the application of the methods of phase conversion, as several 
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methods of application are possible. In the first place, it is pos¬ 
sible to place the phase converters either in the power house or 
at any desired place of the distribution system. Synchronous 
condensers may be needed on distribution systems lor the sake 
of counteracting low power factor, and such synehrmums con¬ 
densers can, if desired, he designed so that they can m add.Uon 
be used as phase balancers, in order to make it possible to draw 
single-phase load from the same system. If. on the other hand, 
the main load is synchronous converters with unif y or Icadmy 
power factor it may be more practical to locate the phase bal¬ 
ancers in the power stations. 1 he single-phase load r> u,.u.i 1\ 
of low power factor and the lagging current of the single phase 
system may be furnished either to the single-phase distribution 
system by single-phase synchronous condensers or may be fur¬ 
nished in the power house by polyphase machinery alter the 
whole kilovolt-amperes of the single-phase load has been eon- 
verted to polyphase. In the latter ease, the phase converter can 
be used for power factor correction as well as phase conversion, 
but in that, ease it must, be large enough to convert the whole 
single-phase-kilovolt, amperes at a low power factor and then 
furnish polyphase current to correct for this power factor; whereas, 
in the other ease where the single-phase power factor is corrected 
for by synchronous condensers the phase converter needs to 
convert, only the power component ot the single-phase load. 
'Pi-.,, /.K r...... liiUwt.cn these methods o| conversion will depend 


upon local conditions of expediency. 

The shunt, converter is of particular value in those eases when 
it is expected that single phase load may be drawn (min differ¬ 
ent phases of a polyphase system. in such eases unbalancing 
of the single-phase load will be partly neutralized and it will be 
necessary to convert only the difference between the single phase 
loads. There are, on the other hand, eases where the senes 
phase converter can be used to best advantage. Those arc eases 
when it. is desired to convert, the single phase load at the point 
where it. is connected to the polyphase system, t he series, con¬ 
verter has in that ease the advantage of simplicity, as the ar¬ 
rangement is automatic and no auxiliary generator or voltage 
regulator is needed, In cases where a single electric welding 
machine or are furnace is to be fed from a polyphase system, the 
series converter should be recommended. If such an installation 
has been made with a series converter in order to insure the 
lowest first cost and it should be desired to add other furnaces 
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to the other phases, the same converter might he used as a 
shunt converter without any increase of converter capacity but 
with the addition of suitable regulating devices. 

It has been pointed out that, a synchronous condenser has a 
structure suitable for phase conversion. The same is the case 
with an induct ion motor or a single phase turbo-generator, in 
fact any polyphase machine with a squirrel rage. Such machines 
are always connected in shunt to tin* line and would, therefore, 
be available as shunt converters wherever desired. If, for in¬ 
stance, a, power house* is built primarily for furnishing single- 
phase power from single-phase generators but it. is desired to 
furnish a certain amount of polyphase power in addition, the 
objection arises that the polyphase voltage is unbalanced in 
proportion to the single phase load. In such a case it might be 
expedient, to use the squirrel cage ol the turbo-generator as a 
converter medium by adding suitable regulating devices. The 
interchange of current between the phases is then already de¬ 
termined by the load conditions, but the electromotive forces 
necessary to cause this interchange of current appear in the un¬ 
balancing of the line voltage. This, unbalancing ol voltages can 
be treated with the same method of analysis as given in the* pre¬ 
ceding for the unbalancing of current . The unbalancing electro¬ 
motive forces are resolved into their components and the cor¬ 
recting electromotive force may in* furnished by a generator 
driven either from the turbine shafts or by a synchronous motor, 
This generator has tin* same character and functions as the 
auxiliary balancing, generator in the phase-ronverU'f set, A 
power house for mixed single-phase and polyphase load equipped 
in this way can bo operated in multiple with other power houses 
11 si m * standard j u ■» 1 y pit a r a * general* >r s, 

The methods t hat may be employed in order to equip a power 
system so that it can take mi mixed single phase and polyphase 
load can be classified in the following groups: 

A, The use of standard polyphase generators and phase con¬ 
vertors for correcting the unbalanced load. The phase conver¬ 
ters may be placed either in the power station or substations 
and may be 

1, slumt. et inverters, or 

2. series converters. 

B. The use of special generators with squirrel-cage windings, 
adapted for mixed single-phase and polyphase toad, and an equip¬ 
ment of automatic apparatus to prevent the unbalancing of vol¬ 
tage that the single phase load tends to produce. 
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C. The use of standard polyphase generators and special 
single-phase generators connected to the same bus bars with 
automatic means for regulating the governors and fields of the 
single-phase generators so that they will absorb the entire- 
unbalancing of the current. 

The choice between these three methods of balancing a power 
system with mixed load will depend upon local conditions and 
general expedience. All three methods have the advantage of 
avoiding duplication of the transformation and distribution 
system. The first method involving the use of the phase conver¬ 
ter introduces the least change in standard polyphase power 
systems and is adapted for the cases where the polyphase 
load is predominant. The second method is adapted for cases 
where the single-phase load is predominant, and has the merit of 
making all of the generating units available for both single and 
polyphase power as the system may demand. It is thus adaptable 
to growth and changes in the system, to preservation of good 
load factor and interconnection with other power systems. The 
third method does not offer any particular advantages over the 
two others but is mentioned for the sake of completeness. Its 
use might be considered in cases where single-phase and poly¬ 
phase generators are already in use in the same power house and 
it is desired to use the polyphase distribution system for taking 
on single-phase load. The efficiency of all three methods may 
be said as a whole to be on a par. In specific cases some slight 
advantage may be figured out for each of the systems, but the 
determining factors will not be so much inherent efficiency of 
the electrical apparatus as the difference in load factors and the 
influence of load factors on steam economy. 

For the sake of an easy comparison of the different methods 
proposed, a tabulated set of diagrams are given showing the 
essential features of each system. 
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SINGLE-PHASE POWER SERVICE FROM CENTRAL 
STATIONS 


BY R !■;. till.MAN AND r. I.K O. KnKTliSl'l'K 


Aunt RAT I Ob Packk 

The purpose of t h v paper is to outlaw several met hot]:; bv 
whirl) single phase (tower may hr* supplied from a polyphase 
system ami to disrwe, their advantages ant! disadvantages. 

1 In* unbalance in vt •!{ .up when single plume power is supplied 
direct ^ f mm a polyphase circuit h; explained. TJje law of dis¬ 
tribution of load in tin* polyphase system is dedueed, ami the line 
itation:; oj thin method of supplying singleplume power an* 
discussed. 

Single-phase generation h one dilution of the problem, motor 
or steam drive may hr irni liejuiititi^ on the size of unit mjnim!. 
At) outline oj tin* theory of thr single-phase generalor js given 
from dif teren t points of view, 

, The essential requirements for pfue-e balancing an* dedueed 
Intni which an outline of the t heory of phase balancing in deveb 
o(H‘d. Attention is called to the rerjtiiivmenls of tin* control 
apparatus. The behavior of tIn*balancer under short circuit, is 
Riven eunsideration, 

1 hr merits of single phase generation and phase: balancing 
in tin* ease of a single-phase load from one phase* are discussed, 
with the conclusion that there is little difference in cost between 
the two schemes and there is much to be said in favor of single* 
phase generation for such a case. 


1 NT JO HHYTJON 

I I IS flu* purpose of this paper to outline several methods by 
whieh a power eompanv may supply single phase power, to 
iudieale under what conditions each method may be considered 
as the most suitable, and to explain, from more than one view¬ 
point, some of flu* features of the design and theory of the ap¬ 
paratus required, 

Central stations with polyphase equipment are often called 
upon to supply single-phase loads in small quantifies, in 
general, this is attended with no difficulty, as the individual 
loads are ordinarily small and a combination of a large number 
of small loads ordinarily results in a fairly balanced total load. 
Under certain eircums!anees, however, even with relatively 
small single-phase loads* it would be desirable to balance up 

um 
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individual feeders if il were possible ?<> obiain the neeessary 
apj)aratus. 

When* however, tlie individual single-phase. leads become 
relatively large, compared with the total rapacity of tin* station, 
both the voltage and current unbalance of the system resulting, 
may cause serious inconvenience ami it becomes nece.ssa.rv to 
provide special means lor handling these loads. 

ft, is proposed to eonsider the problem under the following 
heads. 

1. Single-phase loads supplied direct from the polyphase 
system. 

2. Single-phase loads supplied from : eparale single-phase 
generators. 

2. Single-phase loads supplied from polyphase system direct, 
but the balance of the system maintained bv means of auxiliary 
apparatus. 

J.SlNULK-Pi! ASK hoAPS SrPlMUKO I)UOo'"T HOlM I 111 1*0!.,Y' 

eiiAsn Svstkm 

When a single-phase loud is supplied direct from am poly¬ 
phase generator, the effect of this load is to produce an un¬ 
balance in the terminal voltage of the machine, The voltage 
of any phase of a generator when carrying load is the resultant 
of the induced voltage ami the e.in.f, necessary to force the ear 
rent against the impedance of the phase winding. It is evident, 
therefore, that if equal currents of the same displacement are 
supplied by all phases, in other words, balanced load is delivered 
by file machine, that the terminal voltage diagram is similar to 
the no load voltage diagram, but that all e in f . are rotated 
through the same angle; baluneed voltages, are therefore maim 
tained. If, however, a single phase load is applied to the machine 
(for example in tin* ease of a three■■ phase generator], the terminal 
voltages of two legs only art* affected by the load eurrent and the 
resultant triangle of terminal voltages n; distorted from an eqtu 
lateral or balanced triangle. See Figs 1 and 2 

The division of an unbalanced load between the various 
machines connected to a polyphase system may be explained as 
follows: The distortion of the e.mT diagram must, be tire same 
for all generators connected to common bus bars and for all 
feeders leaving these bus liars, therefore, the magnitude of the 
impedance drop in the machines is identical for all units. In 
other words, the unbalance in load distrilmt.es itself between all 
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machines connected to the system inversely in proportion to the 
impedance of the machine plus the impedance of the line circuit 
up to the point of application of the unbalanced load. 

The magnitude of the volt ape unbalancing in any system will 
depend, therefore, upon the relative amount, of balanced load 
as compared with the unbalanced portion. In particular, sym¬ 
metrical polyphase machinery, such as synchronous motors, 
synchronous convertors or induction motors, will have a pro¬ 
nounced balancing effect on the system independent of the 
amount of load carried by them. 

In addition to the volt ape unbalance, staple phase loads on 
polyphase systems may produce undesirable temperatures in 
certain portions of 1 he polyphase apparatus unless such apparatus 
is specially designed to carry unbalanced load;;. A full explaua- 
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tion of this phenomenon will be given under t In* discussion on 
simple-phase pencrat.ors and phase balancing apparatus. 

When the unbalance in volt ape* or the heat inp of polyphase 
machines become excessive to such an extent that the service 
is in dauper, some other means must be considered for supplying 
the unbalanced loads. Tin* two means, which at once suggest 
themselves, arc the use of separate single-phase generators, or 
the use of auxiliary apparatus to restore the balances 

In considering these two subjects, two general methods of 
analysis present themselves. The polyphase generator may be 
considered as a combination of singhnpha.se generators, or the 
single-phase generator may In* considered as a special case of 
loading of the polyphase generator. The problem will he pre¬ 
sented from both points of view in the following discussion of the 
action of the single-phase generator and the general problem of 
phase balancing, 
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II—Single-Phase Loads Sci’I'I.ikd kkum Skdamatk Single- 

p HAS E (* E N E H A T (') H S 

If the single-phase load supplied, is of a different frequency 
from that of the polyphase system, it is obvious hat a single- 
phase generator is the only logical solution, 1 his generator 
may be driven either by steam direct, of by a motor eonneeted 
to the polyphase system. If the frequency of the single phase 
load is the same as that of the polyphase system, and it is de¬ 
cided to generate this load as single-phase power, the generators 
may be driven by motor, if the load is a small percentage of the 
total station capacity; or they may be steam driven, i! the gene¬ 
rators are of sufficient output to warrant it, Hmiee of the drive 
is largely one of dollars and cents, to be determined bv the cost 
of the plant and the economy of operation, f he main ad\ ant age 
in the use of steam drive is that the single- phase load of the sta¬ 
tion is entirely independent, of the main system. ! he cost of 
power may be higher for the single-'phase plant than for the main 
system, the difference depending upon the relative si/e of the 
units in the two systems, and upon whether steam drive or motor 
drive be used. 

The only piece of apparatus requiring am explanation is the 
single-phase generator itself. 1 his machine, as ordinarilv built, 
is essentially a three-phase generator, except, that the tof.ot is 
provided with a damper or a squirrel cage winding in the faces 
of the field poles. The genera! construction and appearance of 
such dampers is well known, as their use is quite common in con¬ 
nection with different types ot synchronous apparatus in a 
self-starting synchronous motor, dampers are employed to in 
crease the torque per ampere at starting, and in synchronous 
converters to prevent phase swinging or hunting from becoming 
excessive, while in single phase machines dampen* provide a low 
resistance, a low reactance path for currents induced m the 
rotor to compensate for the pulsating armature ream ion 

The first requisite of any constant potential machine e. that 
the man.f. of the load circuit must not change tin* mam flux ot 
the machine, so long as the load is constant. In single phase 
generators, therefore, where the m m.f of the load circuit is 
pulsating, that is, variable in magnitude front one im.taut to the 
next, and in position, with respect to the exciting circuit, also 
from one instant to the next, it is obvious that some other rn.m f. 
exists of such value at all instants, as to produce, in combination 
with the load reaction, a muni, of constant value and fixed in 
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position with respect to the main poles. This m.m.f. is supplied 
by currents which are induced in the damper winding. 

A complete discussion going into the calculation of these cur¬ 
rents is not warranted in this paper, but it may not be out of 
place to give an illustration of the underlying principle based 
upon the w T ell known mathematical theorem that two vectors 
of equal value, rotating in opposite direction at equal angular 



Fig. 3.— A = m.m.f. Distribution Due to Load Current. 

B, C = Vector Components of A of Opposite Rotation. 

velocity, produce a sine wave. The diagrams shown in Fig. 3 
are drawn under the assumption that the m.m.f. distribution of 
the armature winding is a sine wave. A little consideration will 
show that if these damper currents are not of sufficient magni¬ 
tude to completely neutralize the pulsating component of the 
armature, the main flux must pulsate at double frequency. 
Also, that if the resistance to the flow of these currents is high, 
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excessive losses may occur in the pole faces ot the machine. 
This latter phenomenon explains the temperature rise which 
occurs in polyphase machines without clampers when carrying 
unbalanced loads. 

There are some advantages in considering the single-phase 
generator from the point of view of a polyphase machine having 
an unbalanced load. It. will be necessary, first <>i ail, to accept 
the following theorem, the mathematical proof of which is given 
in the appendix and a graphical proof in the portion of this paper 
devoted to phase balancing. 

Any unbalanced three-phase system of currents or ejuj's, the 
sum of whose instantaneous values is zero, may he resolved into 
two component baht need polyphase systems , one oj which has the 
same phase ratal ion as the unbalanced system and the other has 
opposite phase rotation. 

The single-phase load may be considered as* an unbalanced 
three-phase load having the following values 

/» « 

/a l 

h l 

1 1 , /« and l :i being the vector values of the line currents of the 
three-phase system, and / being the vector value of the single- 
phase load current. This system of currents may be resolved as 
shown in vector diagram log. tt« into two balanced three- 
phase systems of currents of equal amplitude, one of which has 
the same phase rotation as the generator and the other has op¬ 
posite phase rotation. 

The three-phase component of normal phase rotation sets up 
a synchronous rotating in.mi. in the main winding opposite to 
the direction of rotation of the main winding relative to the dam¬ 
per winding and which is, therefore, stationary relative to the 
latter. On the. other hand, the counter-phase rotational com* 
ponent sets up a synchronous rotating m.m.f which has the 
same direction of rotation as that of the main winding' relative 
to the damper windings, and, therefore, the field set up by it 
cuts the latter at double synchronous speed, and induces in 
them double frequency polyphase currents, which produce a 
rotating counter m.m.f. approximate in value to the m.m.f. set 
up by the counter-phase rotational component of current in the 
main winding; the degree of approximation being proportionate* 
to the closeness of magnetic coupling between the two windings, 
If it were possible to make the magnetic coupling perfect, and 
if the damper resistance were zero, no magnetic flux would be 
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set up bv (lie counter-phase rotational component and, there¬ 
fore, the unbalancing in the terminal e.m.f. would be due only 
to the I R drop in the main windings. 

When the dampers are perfect, the exciting field winding and 
the })ole fact's will have no currents induced in them, but since 
it is not possible to obtain absolute perfection in this respect, 
a minute amount of double-frequency current will be set up in 
the pole faces and exciting circuit. In machines without dampers 
such as are commonly used for polyphase systems, these cir¬ 
cuits, since they are not symmetrical polyphase circuits, will 
react on the main windings in an undesirable manner, when the 
machines are carrying unbalanced loads. For example, a counter- 
phase rotational tn.nuf. induces in tin* field winding a double- 
frequency single-phase current, tin* mint'. set up by which in 
the main field windings, may be resolved into those due to two 
equivalent balanced three-phase systems of currents, one of 
which reacts so as to reduce the resultant numb while the other 
sets up a rotating rmm.f. of double synchronous speed in the 
opposite direction to that of tIn* field relative to the main wind¬ 
ings, The latter, therefore, induces triple- frequency balanced 
three-phase currents in the main windings, of !lu* same phase 
rotation as the fundamental, These currents in turn react on 
the. exciting cireuit to set up quadntple-frcqueney currents, 
which in turn will react on the main windings to product* three* 
phase quinttq.>U.t-freqiumcyy currents, and so on, Thu result is 
a complete train of three*phase odd harmonies of the same 
phase rotation as the fundamental and of diminishing ampli¬ 
tude in the e.m.f, of t he main winding of t he machine. < >ne par¬ 
ticular set of these odd harmonics, namely the multiples of three* 
because they are in three-phase relation in a three-phase system, 
will produce unequal wave forms on the three phases, 

From the foregoing analysis of a single-phase generator, it 
appears that, the single-phase impedance is made up of two ele¬ 
ments, namely, the effective impedance of the generator con¬ 
sidered as a polyphase machine to the symmetrical three-phase 
positive rotational component of the load, and its effective im¬ 
pedance to the negative rotational component of the load. The 
former is the impedance of tin* machine to a symmetrical poly¬ 
phase current of positive phase rotation (the positive rotation 
being assumed to be that of tin* generator), when the machine 
is running in the normal direction at synchronous speed with 
zero excitation, The latter is the impedance of the machine to 
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a symmetrical polyphase current of negative phase rotation 
when the machine is running in the normal direction at syn¬ 
chronous? speed with zero excitation. The funner of these quan¬ 
tities is dependent, in some decree, upon the saturation of the 
magnetic circuit, but corrections can be made from the no load 
saturation curves of a machine fur any desired degree. 1 of ap¬ 
proximation. The latter value is only slightly affected by satura¬ 
tion, especially where the damper design is effective. 

The single-phase impedance is the sum ot the two impedances 
between neutral’point and terminals, obtained in the manner 
described in the last paragraph, combined as complex quan¬ 
tities. 

The effect of the dampers on short circuit is not to increase 
the transient value, but to sustain it. Therefore, the severity 
of a short circuit on a machine provided with dampers is not 
increased, from the magnetic standpoint, lull the action con¬ 
tinues for a longer period. 

It will be obvious from the preceding discussion that the 
single-phase generator may also be used as a polyphase generator, 
if so designed, and will be of superior type* to the standard poly¬ 
phase machine, especially where the polyphase load is liable to 
he unbalanced. When installing single phase strain driven 
generators, the possibility of using them as auxiliaries for the 
polyphase system may be worthy of consideration. This would 
be particularly the ease if the peaks of the single phase ami poly¬ 
phase systems occur at different periods, 

III Sinclk-Phase Loads Supplied ton cm Posy chasm System 
Direct, hut the Balance of the System Maintained by 
Means of Auxiliary Apparatus 

It has already been shown that any unbalanced single-phase 
loads will be distributed among the various machines connected 
to the system in inverse ratio to the impedance of the machine 
and the circuit up to the point of unbalance. From this con¬ 
sideration it is apparent that if a machine of zero impedance were 
connected to the system, all of the unbalanced load would be 
assumed by this unit. Therefore, to produce a balancer, it is 
only necessary to neutralize the impedance drop due to the un¬ 
balanced load. It is possible to produce the equivalent, of zero 
impedance by introducing one or more single phase boosters 
supplying a voltage of the proper magnitude ami phase position 
so that the distorted triangle of voltages will be restored to a 
balanced or equilateral triangle. 
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It is evident that if a motor, having balanced symmetrical 
counter e.ni.L, is connected to a balanced three-phnse system 
it. will absorb balanced load from the system. If all unbalanced 
loads were isolated and carried by one generator, it is obvious, 
as explained before, that tin.* volt ape of this generator would 1 >e~ 
c<une unbalamaul. For example, set* Fiy, 1. Tin* problem now 
is how to connect this unit to the balanced system, without 
permitting any of the unbalanced load to In* carried from the 
main generator, It is evident, that by adjusting tin* excitation 
of this generator, so that the terminal e.m.h of any phase, for 
example A /b is etjnal to that of the polyphase system, and if, 
in series with (he terminal ( ' a 'inch* phase boostin' be connected 
yiviny an eun.t, equal t.o (' l) and oi the direction shown in the 


*» 



figure, a balanced vollae.e triamde can be produced equal to 
that of the mam system and. if this machine be paralleled with 
the main system, no redistribution of load will occur. If this 
ycueraior and booster were driven from the same shaft, it would 
be possible to remove the driving power and the combined unit 
would act as a motor generator taking balanced polv phase 
power from the system and delivering ?;iny;Uvphase energy as a 
genera f or, A balancer has, therefore, been pn«lueed which 
will function pmpcrlv so long as the unbalanced load remains 
fixed in magnitude and pha.se. if the phase of tin* single-phase 
load should change, it is necessary to change the phase of the 
booster with respect to the balancer and if the magnitude of the 
load should change it will In* necessary to change the amount of 
booster in proportion. in the diagram shown, the resultant 
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single-phase load is carried across terminals A t \ and it is readily 
seen that if the load should he transferred to terminals AH, or 
BC the booster would have to he shifted in direction Tit) deg. 
and 240 deg. respectively. 

It is also possible to start from am other side of the triangle 
and by constructing equilateral triangles with these sides as 
a base, two other boosts are obtained, which can also produce 
the necessary balance. 

It is evident, therefore, that in place of any one of these three 
boosts, such for example as (’ /), two boosts of equal volt age and 
180 deg, phase displacement can be used if these boosters are 
connected to points A and B of the triangle, See Pig. o r 
three boosters can be used, one connected to each corner of the 
original triangle, Prom Pig. I, if will be seen that triangles 



Pui* 5, F|i,, *1 


C I) B and A E B are similar and equal and since by construction 
the sides CH and E B are (>() deg, apart, the sides t 1 P and ,4 E arc 
60 deg. apart and the e.m.fs. C th A E and F B ntv 120 deg, apart 
and all equal in magnitude, If any of these values be reversed, 
it is readily shown that all three boosts can be employed to 
produce a balanced triangle. It would then he possible to com¬ 
bine all three booster windings on a single armature, which 
would be wound exactly like a three-phase machine except that 
the phase displacement of the terminal voltages would be 00 deg, 
in place of 120 deg. See triangle PEG, Pig, 4, 

If starting out with the triangle A B ( \ an equilateral triangle 
be constructed with A C as a base, the boost B P ran be replaced 
by two boosts A F and C/i, and the ecjuivalent equilateral tri¬ 
angle B E F will be obtained. If from point E a line E (/bedrawn 
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at 30 deg. to the line ( h, and irom point F t he line FII he drawn 
at 30 deg., it is apparent from the figure t hat with B as an apex a 
series ot equilateral triangles can lie tunned by measuring equal 
distances irom points li and F respectively along the lines (I K 
and FIL 

One ease, which is of particular interest, is when the t wo boosts 
become parallel as shown in Fig. f>. In this case the boosts are 
at rigid, angles to the line P B and this at once suggests the pos¬ 
sibility of replacing them by a balanced three-phase system as 
indicated by the triangle A IK, ft has been shown by tlu v con¬ 
struction t hat triangle B / J is equilateral and it is self evident 
that if / ()\ A O and K O be combined suecessively with / B t / J 
and J B that an equilateral triangle would be obtained, as shown 



Ido. 7. Ido, *s, 


by O L M % Fig. 7 . Also, the const ruction shows that A O, C M and 
L B drawn from points A, l < and (‘ produce the same triangle, 

It is to be noted that ,1 (K (M/and L B are all respectively 
equal to one third of tin* length B IK Also that these three 
boosts form a balanced three phase system* and combine with 
A B, B (' and (‘ A to produce an equilateral triangle with opposite 
phase rotations. 

It lias been shown graphically, step by step, how any un¬ 
balanced triangle of voltages ran be forced to a balanced tri¬ 
angle by various combinations of single phase boosters using 
one, two or three boosters to accomplish this purpose. The solu¬ 
tion shown in Fig. 7, is the most, general for the three-phase 
system, and ran be stated as follows; Any unbalanced triangle 
of voltages in a three-phase system can be replaced by two bal¬ 
anced systems of the proper magnitude and combined at the 
correct phase angles In order to simplify matters, the graphic 
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demonstration of this fact has been confined to the case of the 
three-phase system. It is shown, however, in tin* appendix to 
this paper, that, the above solution of unbalance is perfectly 
general. 

Given an unbalanced triangle, as shown in Fig. S, the graphic 
solution is indicated. 

In an extensive polyphase system, it frequently happens that 
while the aggregate single-phase loads prod nee fairly balanced 
polyphase load at the central station bus bars, thi* voltage at 
the ends of individual feeders may be considerably unbalanced. 
It is proved in the appendix that an unbalanced polyphase 
e.m.f. can be resolved into two balanced polyphase e.m.fs., one 
of which is of opposite phase rotation to that of the system, If, 
therefore, at a distributing point, a polyphase booster In* con¬ 
nected in series, in the feeder lines, with phases in opposite 
rotation to that of the system, and if provision be made* for 
changing the phase position and magnitude of the booster e.m.f,, 
the unbalanced e,net's, at this point may be boosted into a bal¬ 
anced system. Fig. 10 in the appendix, shows graphically how 
to obtain the booster e.m.f, required to balance up a distorted 
system. 

Means must be provided to control the voltage and phase 
angle of the booster according to the balancing, requirements, 
This may be accomplished by two specially arranged regulators, 
the arrangement of which will depend upon the methods used to 
adjust phase and voltage in the booster. 

Where both current and voltage are seriously unbalanced, 
the auxiliary apparatus must be such as* to supply the elements 
necessary to produre balance in both voltage and current.. It 
has already been pointed out that when an unbalanced load is 
supplied from a polyphase system, all the polyphase rotating 
machinery connected to the system tend to keep the voltages 
in balance and supply current in such a manner as to approach 
a condition of balance at the bus bars, The particular element 
of an unbalanced load that must be supplied in order to maintain 
a balanced load at the busbars, is the counter-phase rotational 
symmetrical polyphase component of the load, 

The impedance of a dynamo electric machine to counter 
phase rotational symmetrical polyphase currents may be math* 
extremely low by the addition of carefully designed polyphase 
dampers or squirrel-cage windings. If, in addition, auxiliary 
means be provided, externally or internally, to assist the natural 
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action of the maehine as a halaneer, its admit tanee to the cuunter* 
phase rotational currents may he made infinite, so that the 
terminal e.in.f. of the maehine will lie absolutely balanced no 
matter how mueh counter-rotational eurrent it may he railed 
upon to supply. 

The ability of an unassisted dynamo eleetrie maehine to net 
as a halaneer is measured by its impedanee to the counter-phase 
rotational component of the uubalaueed load. 'The action of 
such a maehine, when thrown on loan unbalaurrd system* eon- 
sist.s in supplying, such an amount of this count er-phase rota¬ 
tional component ns will he neer arv to pul! the system and 
the machine into the .same decree ot unbalance. d ue volt aye 
balance of the sy.stem is thereby improved at the expense of the 
volt aye halanee of the maehine The \ohaers that eause mi- 
halanee at tin* machine terminals are the impedanee drops due 
to the counter phase rotational eurrent supplied by the maehine, 
and are, therefore, counter phase rotational and symmetrical. 
One wavy therefore, for .1 r tins the machine to maintain a 
halanee, i:; to supple an equal and opposite counter-phase rota¬ 
tional caret, in senes with the wiudiues by means of a booster, 
and this will render the eifeetive impedance of the machine lo 
these eurrents sens 

Si nee with varying decrees ami phases of unbalanee the im¬ 
pedance e.m.f, will vary in decree and phase position, the ex¬ 
ternal source of e.m.f must be provided with similar adjustnnmt 
in volt asm and phase posit ion. and the apparatus provided to 
control these adjustments must respond to the variations oi 
unbalance in the proper derive. 'The means of adjustment for 
an auxiliary maehine eurmeefed riyidly to the main machine may 
eoiisa:.! of two field windings in quadrature relation, connected 
to separate exciters This will permit of adjustment both in 
magnitude and please position of fhe auxiliary machine in respect, 
to t he main maehine 

The control of the adjustment of the auxiliary machine, with 
various decrees and phases of unbalaneimq is not a simple prob¬ 
lem, and until it ha:; been satisfactorily solved, a perfect phase 
halaneer eamiol be eoneidered as an accomplished faet. 'The 
essential requirements of the ivyulatiuy apparatus are; 

1. Thai it be extremely sensitive to volt aye differences, 

2, 'That it be capable of adjustment so that there will he no 
hunt iuy between the control elements. 

Whet tier t hese eondit ions have been obtained in any installa¬ 
tion of balancers, up to t he present time, is open to question. 
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Since a single-phase e.m.f, may be resolved into two balanced 
polyphase e.m.fs. of opposite phase rotation, perfect balance may 
be obtained by one single-phase booster in connection with the 
main machine. One component of this single-phase voltage 
must be the counter-phase rotational component required to 
balance up the terminal voltages of the main machine. The 
other component, which is of the same phase as the system, is 
provided for by the excitation of t he main machine. The single- 
phase machine may he arranged so that its middle point is con¬ 
nected to the neutral of all but two of t he windings of the main 
machine, its terminal being connected to the ends of the two 
remaining windings of the main machine, which would other¬ 
wise be connected to the common point, and it should be mounted 
on the same shaft as the main machine and be provided with 
means for changing voltage and phase with respect thereto, 

The obvious defect of such a system lies in tin* difficulty of 
control, since with changing phase of unbalancing, tin* excita¬ 
tion of the main machine must be changed as well as that of the 
auxiliary single-phase booster. 

A modified form of tin* same scheme would require a number 
of single-phase machines of tho same pha.se, connected between 
the neutral point and each phase of the main machine, the com¬ 
plete set of machines being capable of simultaneous phase shift¬ 
ing, and each machine separately having lull voltage control. 

As a corollary to the above, it may be stated that anv system 
of unbalanced polyphase e.m.fs. may be used as an auxiliary 
means of producing perfect phase balancing, 

While some of the schemes outlined above may, with restricted 
phases of unbalancing, offer a satisfactory solution, the use of a 
polyphase main machine combined with a polyphase auxiliary 
machine is the simplest solu! ion for the problem of general balan¬ 
cing and all practical balancers will he based upon this feature. 

A convenient way of regarding the phase balancer is to con¬ 
sider it as a motor taking power symmetrically from the poly¬ 
phase system and delivering it. to the same system as single 
phase current. The motor and generator actions tend to counter¬ 
act one another in any polyphase machine provided with dampers 
and when the auxiliary booster is added, the annulment, is com¬ 
plete after the auxiliary has become adjusted. 

The action of a balancer under short-circuit condition will, 
therefore, depend on the range of excitation of the auxiliary. 
For the initial condition, until the auxiliary has had time to 
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adjust itself, the main machine will feed into the short circuit 
in much the same manner as any other synchronous machine 
provided with dampers. If the auxiliary had a range sufficient 
to give complete balance under short circuit, the full polyphase 
capacity of the system would be concentrated in the short cir¬ 
cuit. and the phase balancer would necessarily carry a counter- 
phasc rotational load of equal value. In other words, the cur¬ 
rent delivered by a perfect balancer under short-circuit condi¬ 
tion, is limited only by the current- that the system on which it 
is operat.in.ib can deliver to a symmetrical short circuit. 

Practically the shorn circuit condit ions are not so bad as in¬ 
dicated in the above paragraphs, because t hr limitation in volt¬ 
age of the auxiliary machine permits ol perfect balancing mily 
up to a certain point. The short-circuit stresses in the balancer 
will nevertheless be much more severe than such as would be 
obtained in a generator or synchronous condenser ol the same 
size operating on the system. 

t % )xrtt' sioN 

Where the unbalanced load fluctuates between tin* different 
phases and is of sufficient magnitude to cause trouble, a phase 
balancer is clearly the proper solution of the problem, 

When a single phase load on one phase is to be supplied, the 
problem becomes one of relative* economy and reliability in 
service of the balancer, as compared with the single* phase gener¬ 
ator. Tin* main machine of tin* balancer set- must have the 
same polyphase output as the alternative single-phase machine, 
and must also be provided with dampers of equal rating; but 
it must also be capable of withstanding the more severe short- 
circuit conditions due to its balancing action, In the balancer 
there is very little torque on the shaft and, therefore, the me 
ehnnical design may be cheapened and the operating speed iie 
creased, It is doubtful, however, if tie* main machine of the 
balancer set can be made much cheaper than a single-phase 
machine of the .same output. 

The auxiliary machine will be necessarily costly on account 
of the double set of poles and the wide range of excitation 
required, Its exciters must be relatively large in capacity so as 
to provide rapid change in excitation from full positive to full 
negative, In addition there will he the control system, which 
is complicated and cosily. It is questionable whether this por¬ 
tion of the balancer set can be made for much less cost than the 
motor required for the equivalent single-phase machine. 
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From an operating standpoint, then* is much to In* said in 
favor of single-phase generation. In the tirst plane, if is isolated 
to a. largo extent, or, if steam driven, completely, from the main 
polyphase system. This is of distinct advantage if tin* single- 
phase load is subject to frequent and violent interruptions, 
In the second place, the short -circuit eundition resulting, from 
the use of the single-phase machine will be, in general, much 
less severe and, therefore, less apt to cause trouble and prolonged 
interruptions in service, than when a balancer is u rd. 

From the point of view of economy of operation, there is, little 
to be said in favor of one over the either; the balance is probably 
in favor of the phase balancer when compared with the motor- 
generator set, and in favor of the. generator when it is steam 
driven. 

APPENDIX 

An unbalanced three-phase system, in which tin mm of t he 
instantaneous values of the elements is zero, run be resolved info 
two balanced systems of positive and negative pita e rotation, 

In a three-phase system let the positive and negative phase 
rotational systems he, 

fit - fit AV AV 

E a to A i AV of AV 

Aa ’■'■■■ to" A, AV 40 AV 

Where <o is one of the huaginam cube roots of uni! w Then 
ii AV/ , Eh and AV* he the unbalanced e.m.t Mich that, 

An Ah | AV 

Eh • A, ! • AT 

AV A, | AV/ 

With the eondilion, lui j Eh Ac 0, lhi*; set of equalions 

is determinate and the symmetrical .ohiftons for the balanced 
components are as follows, 

/,' En f Eh i w o ... /*;/* i w /■, i u* /•.,/ 

3 ’ a 

. lie. i to" /v I CO Eh 

L{ ' . 3 

/ t y An co A// I to" AV y f . , A*A I 40 A> 40" AV? 

;i 

// / Ac ( • <0 Ea 1 co" AY; 
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Api>lthose to a single-phase load mi a three-phase system, 
if /, l»c 1 ho value uf t ho eunvut. 


/., 0 

I h / K 

I, l 

and, t herofore, 
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Kip, 0 shows in a voetnr diagram tin* positive and negative 
11 hast* ml a! iouul minpunetiP * *1 a single-phase load ot otjual 
majniit ud«* and power tart nr mi eaeh phase ol a three phase 
system, The rump) meat of ! ho same phase rotation as the system 
remains eonsfaui, whilo fhr eounf er*phase rotational eomponont 
ehuupes in phase thmueh hid dejp with oaoh ehnnpe in load 

pM.*;il i« m, 

The formulas eiveu above, mav ho interpreted as follows: 
The negative phase rotational system is the mean of. the throe 
synimolrioal systems obtained hy fakiuy eaeh ut' tin* o.m.is. 
E m K* and E *»! the original system am! eonsideriny it as a 
member of a halauood system, dins results in the throe systems: 
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E a = E a ) 

E b i - aE„ l 

Ec co E tt j 

E h = E b ] 

Eet — CO 2 El, | 

E a I = co E h J 

E, = 

— co ' 1 E- 
Eta = <o E r 

from which the negative phase rotational component is obtained 
by taking the mean of the three quantities in the three groups 
having the satin; sub-letter. 

Similarly the positive phase rotational component is obtained 
by taking the mean of three symmetrical systems of positive 
rotation, formed front the elements E h and of the imbal¬ 
anced systems. These are as follows; 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


E„ “ Ea j 

Ebi —■ co E a j. 

Ea = co" Ea j 

Et, = | 

E, i a* u El, l 

E m = co" Et, j 

Ef ~ E f | 

Ea3 = (0 E, l 

Et, 4 ~ co' 1 A', i 


(4) 


( 6 ) 


(6) 


1 hen, as before, each element of the component of positive 
phitse rotation is obtained by taking out of each group the ele¬ 
ments having the same sub-letter and finding their menu value. 

big. 10 illustrates t he graphical const ruction required to carry 
out the operations indicated above. The triangle .1. H and C 
represents the unbalanced polyphase system which may also 
be represented by the vectors 0 A , OH and OC drawn from the 
centroid O of the triangle A, ft and ( . Two eireles are described 
P * ls p®nter, namely A ( \ (\ having O A as radius, and 
« C 2 C „ having 0 B as radius. In t he circle A ( \(\,0 V is | aken 
120 deg. in advance of O A and, therefore, corresponds tod {'in the 
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symmetrical system based on OA, having negative phase rota¬ 
tion. I n t he circle B C» ( ' 4 , O (h lags 120 deg. behind 0 B and, 
therefore, corresponds to the vector 0 C in the symmetrical 
system of negative phase* rotation based on OB. The corres¬ 
ponding vector O'A of the symmetrica.! negative phase rotational 
component is the mean between the veetors () (\ ()C\ and ()('•> 
and is obtained by drawing a line from O to the centroid of the 
triangle O (\ (h that is O'A. By describing a circle with radius 
() 2 and center O, and taking points / and 2 respectively 120 deg. 
and 240 deg. lagging behind 3, the complete symmetrical nega¬ 
tive phase rotational component 1, 2, and A is obtained. 



Pm. 10. Unhu a\u j*TiikM’ l*ii.%sis Kvstkm Hr .soi vie ( bcvHiu mi v 
INTO Two p.\{ \MM) Svs'l I'. MS ol- PoMTlVl- \M» N 10* ATI v I*; I* If AM* Ko 
TA 1 ION. 


The positive phase rotational component is obtained in a 
similar manner, O i \ and 0 (\ having their vectors corresponding 
to 0 (' in symmetrical positive phase rotational syst.ents based 
on OA and OB respectively. The vector Oil* of the positive 
phase rotational system corresponding to OlV in the negative 
phase rotat ional system is the mean of the vector 0( \ O (\and 
O (* 4 and is obtained bv drawing a line from O to OlC t where O 3' is 
the centroid of the triangle (‘ (h ("t The triangle representing 
the symmetrical positive phase rotational component is obtained 
by drawing the circle 1 2 2 with O as center and OA' as radius, 
the points I and 2 being taken respectively 120 deg, and 240 deg. 
in advance of 3. 
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Mut si njdi-~pha.se requirements wliieli lane hern eho-ei, as a 
has.s lor I ins comparison represent the rundiimn: for whirl, 
oj in atniy eonipantes Inn! U mre - arv Ion-son to* p.vialapparaltr 
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.' rlm "" r ’ r1 '" ..— -. 

1. Relative rests and eapaeiik-s ol the same frame ham, 

iiUKiietie dimensions) equipped in different rases a ,, a phase 
verier. sui«le ; phase penerator and three pha ;e -a „ ■hrouou- 
motor. assmmiiK ,n eaeh iusiamv that the overload wil he '1 
tunes (he normal eapaeity. ' 

This is shown in Table i. 

2. Relative fonts and losses of a phase eouverfer set 

S’Vh r T ’ T luH "‘ ’•''Tie phase general or.' 

: LM , M ' ( ,s '" "’nut the above speedieat ions o! ,*, 1111(1 

ijnnnnsly and 12 . 0 ( 11 ) kw„ live Ti)1 
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In Table H the exciter capacity for all machines is included in 
the cost; and in ease of the phase converter one additional volt- 
aye regulator is included, 

A s rey i i n Is the fact < > rs of c f! i ci e n c* y and e< is l., tin tv ft. >re, 11 1 e 
liyures in Table II are very much in favor of the phase converter, 
as compared with a motomyenerator set. A complete compari¬ 
son with a sinyle-phuse yeuerator, ineludiny the losses and costs 
of the apparatus which supplies the motur-yeneratnr or the phase 
converter, depends of eoursc upon local conditions, Hut the 
iiyures in Table II yive a basis for such a comparison. 

Where load is taken off different phases, the slum! phase-con¬ 
verter set, of course, must be used. If the load is taken from one 
phase only, and the power factor is not low retouch to seriously 
affect the volt aye regulation, the series eon wrier seems tu be the 
more; promising. 

The regulation of a series converter for the normal and over¬ 
load euparities as assumed in the above comparison would be 
about, l 1 *, per cent for full load, ah, per cent- for 2.1 times 
full load/ 

If it beetimes yenerai practise In correct, the power factor of 
the single-phase load from an out die source, as indicated in Mr, 
ICylin Y. paper, tie* usefulness u \ the series converter will be yreatly 
enlaryed, 

IL G. Heist: 'Pin* problem of oblainiuy shade phase current 
of larye quantity, lias been with us fora, tony lime, It has not 
been found entirely sal istaetory to take varying, sinylc-phasc loads 
from three phase yenerators or from .siuyle-pbase yenerators. 

If siuyleqihase current is taken, for instance, from a three- 
phase system, it unbalances that system. The uuhalaneiny 
cannot be prevented by compensating windings on the pole 
piece;;. If it is a tluetuatiny siuyle phase load, it will cause line- 
tun,lions in the polyphase circuits, and will interfere with any 
Hyhtslhat miyht be on the sv.-ynit, It also interfere;; with motors 
in eaustny them to operate less tTfieieiilly and at a lower output, 
In yen*-rah it is not satislaeforv, provided the power is sold, 
althouyli m some cases it miyht be tolerated if lhi* maker of the 
power used it himself. It would seem t lien, that■heretofore, the 
only way of safidacturilv obtaininy sinyle-phase power was from 
siuyle phase yenerators, 'This, when it is pn>dm*ed l*v a power 
company, involves a separate system not. tier! in with the regular 
power producing apparatus, With a ptdsatiny loud, such as has 
been discussed, it means that the yenerutiuy set is only liyhily 
loaded much of the time and, there)ore, must be very waste)uh 

Most, of the jiower now is obtained from steam turbines, and 
the yeuerator problem is quite a serious one in these units, es¬ 
pecially us we yet to laryer sums. 

It is well known that a siuyle phase yeuerator has to be about 
50 per cent laryer than the eonvsponbiny three-phase yeuerator 
for the same power factor; f inal the power factor required from 
sinyle 'phase generators is usually about TU per cent, Ireiny much 
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lower than is demanded from three-phase generators; and that 
the necessary addition of a squirrel -cage winding requires the 
turbine generator field structure 4 to be about double the size 
necessary for a standard three-phase generator. 

In a turbine generator the largest losses are usually due to 
windage, and these are very greatly increased bv enlarging the 
field over what will he necessary tor generating three-phase 
current. 

However, as 1 said before, probably the increased losses Irom 
this point are less important than the great losses in the steam 
turbine, due to running much of the time greatly under-loaded. 

Mr. H. L. Wallau: So far t he problem has been at tacked from 
the point of view of the relative advantage of a single-phase load 
on the generating station. 

As our industrial developments have grown, however, and we 
now get fairly large 4 furnaces and welding machines, we art* going 
to have to meet, the problem of supplying these single-phase toads 
on substations of relatively small capacities, compared with the 
generating station. 

In such eases the single-phase generator would not In* an ap¬ 
plicable solution, as it. would necessitate carrying the supply lines 
back to the generating station, or installing an expensive motor- 
generator set. It would seem, therefore, that the phase conver¬ 
ter would nun*! this problem best, when it became sufficientiy 
serious to require remedying. 

Mr. Alexanderson, I think, has pointed out that whenever we 
can get the customers to buy tin* phase converter, the series ma¬ 
chine is the one to recommend: but when the power company has 
to buy the machine, the shunt converter should he purchased, 

Mr. liglin also brought up the point today that every customer 
should have his power factor corrected by condensers so as to 
give a unity power-factor load. 

Recently one of the manufacturing companies has developed 
a new type of condenser which can be made relatively small, im¬ 
mersed in an ordinary transformer case and sealed with oil, and 
I think it might not he difficult in certain eases, at least where 
there was an inducement in the rate, to have the customer put 
in enough capacity in this type of condenser to materially improve 
his power factor, if not to bring it up to unity. 

Balanced three-phase unity power-factor load is most eco¬ 
nomical for generation and distribution. It follows that the 
most logical place to put in corrective apparatus for either power 
factor or unbalanced load correction is at. the point or points where 
the load differs from the ideal load, and if the correction can not 
be made at this point, it should lie made as near this location as 
possible, rather than at the generating station. The phase- 
balaneerjmd synchronous*oondenser best lend themselves to such 
an application. 

H. R* Summerhayes: In stating that a phase converter was 
less expensive than a motor generator in larger sizes, and it. might, 
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e Same cost in smaller sizes, I did not mean to indicate 
' . jJ^Aotor generator should be preferred. 

^ Uglily agree with Mr. Eglin that the motor generator 
j . in the discard, except for small applications, and where 
a taken off of one phase. Even in this case it may be 
use, what Mr. Alexanderson calls the series converter, 
qA 55 1- and lower losses. 

1 n T ' ctlio said that he had stated clearly in his paper the 
it was decided not to tie in the single-phase railway 
5*1 <d. its generating system, with the 25-cycle polyphase 
system of the New York Edison. 
n Appreciate that the problem of division of loads is a 
“te, but I merely wish to point out that it might be an 
possibility to put in a balancer; and I believe that 
'ision of load could be taken care of by the adjustments of 
Vfe rnors; cert ainl y they would have to put in a voltage 
■P T , as Mr. Torchio states, but even if the peak loads were 
id el larger proportion by the larger station, provided it 
ken. care of by voltage regulators, it would not appear to 
2 r V serious matter. 

2 m Philadelphia they are operating now with peak loads 
e 20,000 kv-a. single-phase on a system of less than 50,000 


t is to say, they were running this afternoon two genera- 
otaling less than 50,000 kilowatts. 

re were peak loads of nearly 20,000 kw. single-phase coming 
d the voltage regulation was good, so that it would appear 
Le on a larger system to do the same, 
he matter of synchronous condensers Prof. Scott and others 
inclined to recommend making the generators larger, mak- 
em capable of taking care of the poor power factors, 
sonally I am a strong advocate of the synchronous con- 
I do not th ink that the central station people, all of 
have given the matter sufficiently close study. I know 
been studied a great deal, but I do not believe that it is 
ealized that the line losses at 70 per cent power factor are 
i -tin e losses at a 100 per cent, and at 60 per cent they are 
times. Very frequently it can be worked out that the 
r in line losses alone will justify the installation of a 

ronous condenser. . , . 

; investment in cable should be taken into account, and the 
m ent in the cost of the generator. . . 

?vn.clixonous condenser, it must be remembered, is the 
pist kind of synchronous machinery; that is, it can be made 
elected speed, so as to have the lowest cost per kilowatt. 
r-»r-more, it can be made to operate without attendance. 
i n o"fc see, because a piece of apparatus rotates, why it shou 
.„ nil attendant any more than a transformer does.. 
-A-matic apparatus for converters and condensers is now 
into use, and I believe will be more widely used. 
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Explanation of thk Action of thk Pmask ('onvkutku 

In order to balance the single-phase load and distribute it 
equally on the three phases of the generator, tin* thnv currents 
of the generator must be made e({ual and each current will be 1 
divided by 1*73 or f>N per rent of the single-phase load eurreut, 
Designating the single-phase load currents as A and B (see 
Pig. 1) the current .‘I is composed of two components. A t cum¬ 
in^ from the generator etjtial to 5S per cent, of ,1 and 30 tic*;, out 


A, ■— H 

vnriAGt or rnA‘,f 
(ONNU*fU> ro 
SINGLE. PHASE UMO 




Vl CTMl IHAGHAM VI.UMI MiAOIAM vU,i*M MAt^AM 

Of CtflMNO Of CWMHH, m 

INMMMtm IN A SVN Mflftth IN l*MAM rt'INVI NttiH 


Ida. 1 (hiUOvNl RFFATJOSh |.\ I’ll \-.J t’iittVMM'Mf 

of phase with A> is the known component . fly graphical solution 
(see Pig. Ij t he other component- of current d. which we will 
designate as A coming from t lie phase converter is equal tod ,, 30 
degrees out ot phase wit h A and 00 degrees out of phase with d j 
In other words, A is composed ot two components combined 
at 00 degrees phase angle. 

On the other leg ot the single-phase load we will designate t he 
current as B. . At.any given moment when A is the outgoing, cur¬ 
rent. B is the incoming current. B is equal to A and t hey are 180 
degrees apart. In a manner similar to the above we find that. 
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n ; s composed of two components each nX per eenl 1,1 # .m<l ..0 
vis from /•> in pirns.- relation. /<, emmnp trom tin* 
jno iK-.'ivi'S from /<« which comes I rum tin- pitas.- eonveilei. 

('urnpletim', tin- vert or diagram nl eurreuts on Hu- p.eueralni 
si„c-’ tlK- currents are balanced and 120 decrees a,,art, we .ml 
Sat tin- third phase of pem-rator current ,s t , as shown m Hy 
I 'phis same runvut <Hows into the phase convene, .but 
shur the pem-rator eum-.il is an mitj-oinj; current and m phase 
with the vi.Itape tat 1(H) per eenl power taelor, and the nm.-nt 

flowiup, into the phase converter tr. a svnehronous-mo,m 
.„rrent, (2 when represented .... a vector dtapram «, H ", * 

, 1 ,. 1 -rees from <*, ami at UMI per eenl power hue,-yw,mid l«- 1st 
(let-fees from the lms voltape hhe any oth.-r sviidironom-uio,oi 

t:l "llv"eomllinin;’. the three veetor eunvnt... .1 ; , /<;• and <\w*-uio 
tain t lit- veetor diapram of eunvnt,; m the pna.e eon;,eye, amt 
find that these eurreuts in order to halam-e a ;-,nen • inele ph.r-., 
!a,l are equal to the eurrenls ill the peneratulS '1 he eurren I ; 
like anv svnehrouou, motor eunvnt is ISO depives out oi phao 
with the venerator eunvnt. hiu the currents .d and /’•, ate oul\ 
(id lleptves out of phase w.llt .1, and /<, and mi the veelor dt;e- 
,, r;im it ts seen that the pha v rotation is m opposite dm-dmi, to 
that of the p.-neralor, wlu-reas, in the veetor diapram lor a ' > n 

ehrotmus motor «!.e eunvnts are all ISO dep. out ot phase w, 

thepeuerator eurreuts and the phase rotation y t. »* ram,' m, 
the -penerator 111 the phase Youv el'lcf the Voltape oi the ,1) 
machine i", in the same phase rot at ion as, the p.-m-ra or 
l,„l aeeotml ot the voltape distortion pm.lm-.-d In lit. \<H my 
hahmeer the eurreuts, in the phase eouverter ;ue m opposite phan 

rutiil inii I n t-1 m in tit** at* » * it 

The mibalaticiiip of currents in the pen, -rator pi-M.lu.nl 1 > 
sini-le phase load is accompanied In a distortion o! the volt., f , 
Iria'nple and in order to lamp the current s m the p cue, at or hmk 
into halanee we must produce internal vmtapes m the jin, h ; ; 
of tin- phase converters of such mapmtude and phase >e at o , 
US will produce the eurrenls neeess.arv to eomlmie with tin l-al- 
aneed peiieralor current; l„ supply the staple pha v had , »m 
Since he currents m the phase converter to a.-t-mnph-,1 • ■ 

Smeinp mu ,, he m oppo „e pi,,.- - totalmm to h.;se m i 
eenentov v< I He 11 e n am t o liter e in.I, 1 lo.uut 1 m I , 

•o verier ir. in ) ha ,wi.l «l,w pen.-ratur " l £," 

j, •, ,. ( ii at ion to the pmerator < urrei is ate ptmiuwu 

hv introdueiup in the V emim-etiou ot the phase notm-Mut ;j 
smaller threcphase maelnm- mounted mi tin; sum ■ • 

driven hv the phase converter Tins mad,me , h. J dd 
UM flu* Vullarr I»alamvr ;nul is ?;«* rnmurlrtl a*, tu \uw% 1 I 
..ip.eo Vfii ion i«* I lit* utasr ruiiwrU.T, , , , 

The revolvim' Held of this machine is not a delimte pole run- 
struct ion hut consist s of a laminated stmdmy eontammp sh 
in whiiii t hrtv arv Iwu iirU.1 wimlinys at nj’lit a, W ' 
other in st»a«v CM'*' !%,■ 
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By exciting field winding i in a positive direct i* m a three-phase 
current is generated nf opposite phase rotation to that in the 
converter, but. in a certain phase* relation to it depending on the 
relative positions of the stators. 

The stator of the voltage balancer is mounted in a cradle so 
that it can he fixed in different angular positions with respect; to 
the position of the stator of the phase converter. 

By exciting the field 2 only, three-phase currents will Ik* pro¬ 
duced with a phase relation nf UO deg. to those produced by field 
1 only. Fields I and 2 may be reversed thus producing phase 
relations ISO deg. from the two former p<♦>itton and by exciting 
1 and 2 at the same time and to the same magnitude the inter** 



Pm, 2 Vot,i \oi« Kimvitoxs in Volu me ft vt \\o>;k 
xsu Pham* tViwi* iui u 

mediate fortydive degree position; are produced, By exciting 
1 and 2 at the same tinny but with different magnittides, the 
voltage of the balancer may he made to assume any de ami phase 
relation with respect- to that of the convener 

Referring to Fig. 2 the delta A , H, <* represent balanced volt * 
age on the generator. 

When single-phase load is taken off tin* phase AH the voltage 
triangle will J>e distorted. If the single phase load is of 100 per 
cent power factor the point (' moves in the direction of (Y) and 
the voltage triangle becomes A OH. It* the load is at 70 per cent 
power factor (4a deg. lag.) the point {* moves in the direction of 
COi and the voltage triangle becomes AOJi, If the single-phase 
load were of zero power factor point C would move in tin* direc¬ 
tion of (Xh and the voltage triangle* becomes Alh/i. 

By properly combining the direction and magnitude of the 
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fields in the voltage balancer we can produce a voltage distortion 
opposite to that produced by the single-phase load and this will 
cause currents to flow, which will balance the single-phase load 
in the generator. It is possible, for instance, to set field 1 so 
-that when used alone it will produce a voltage distortion CS 
opposite in direction to CO and field 2 so that when used alone 
it would produce a voltage distortion CT opposite in direction 
-to C 02 , the combination of these two fields would obviously pro¬ 
duce a voltage distortion CV opposite to C0\. Thus field 1 
would compensate for single-phase load at 100 per cent power 
factor and bring the voltage triangle back to normal, field 2 
would compensate for single-phase load at zero power factor and 
a combination of the two fields in equal magnitude would com- 
-pensate for single-phase load at 70 deg. power factor or 45 deg. 
la* when this load is applied on phase AB. For any other power 
factor the two fields could be used in different proportions. 

It is assumed in the above case that the voltage of the phase 
AB is controlled and held constant by the generator regulator, 
so that, the single-phase load does not affect the voltage A B. 

It will be noted that when unity _ power-factor single-phase 
load is thrown on and the voltage triangle tends to assume the 
shape A OB, that the voltage A Cis increased and the voltage BC 
is decreased. For lower power factors both voltages may be in¬ 
creased Therefore, if a voltage regulator is connected across 
phase AC and made to regulate field 1 and another regulator is 
connected across phase BC and made to regulate field 2, these 
regulators will so control the fields as to maintain the voltages 
A C and BC constant and in so doing currents of the proper phase 
relation and magnitude to balance the single-phase load are pro¬ 
duced in the windings of the phase converter, these currents 
being made to flow by the internal voltages generated m the volt¬ 
age balancer, which overcomes the impedance in the windings 
of the phase converter. 

When the single-phase load is thrown on phases A C orthe 
voltage triangle is again distorted, point C moving m a different 
direction but regulators which are arranged to reverse the helcis 
when necessary will so control the fields as to deliver the proper 
balancing currents no matter what direction the point 6 tends 
to move. 

In the main machine or phase converter an action goes on m 
the squirrel-cage winding which may be explained as storage o 
power from the phase C and delivery to the phases A and • 

In actual practise the currents flowing to the converter will 
be slightly unbalanced on account of the losses m the machine, 
but the generator currents will be balanced. # 

R. E. Gilman: It is the single-phase load, superimposed on 
a polyphase system which causes voltage unbalance. 

It must remembered that all the machines on the system are 
in parallel and consequently the voltage unbalance is common to 
all. This distortion is due to unequal impedance drops m tne 
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various phases of any machine. These drops arc necessarily the 
same in corresponding phases of all machines. Thai is j lie phase 
and magnitude are equal for corresponding phases. The cur¬ 
rents therefore are inversely in proportion in the impedance of 
the machine. To force any machine to assume all t he unbalanced 
load, all that is necessary is to reduce tin* equivalent imped a nee 
of that machine to zero. This ran be done by introducing one 
or more voltages of the proper phase and magnitude !o neutral¬ 
ize the inherent impedance drop of the machine. 

The shunt phase balance as described is a particular solution 
of the problem based on introducing a volt aye in series with 
each phase of the machine which is to assume the unbalanced 
load. 'These boosting voltages are all equal and make up a poly¬ 
phase system with opposite phase rotation to that of the main 
unit. 

W. C. L. Eglin: At a ('hit \uyo meet iuy; some years ayo Dr. 
Steinmetz presented a paper on “The Reliability of PowerVom* 

]>any Service*” and pointed out very clear!v that the standard 
for reliability of service was t hi* simple d e. di t rilml u m, and I hat 
with the increasing yeneral use of allernaliny curreut we had to 
K<> back to the simple standard', laid down by Mr Ivdisou for 
satisfactory yeneral power distribution. 

He also pointed out very clearly that if the proper sfndv of tin* 
power companies* requirements, and t he consumer d requirement m 
was made, there was no reason whv a e, systems could not 
follow along the lines laid down by Mr, Ivlixon and be equally 
its reliable. The particular feature emphasised war, t.he proper 
use of reactances. 

As lias been brouyht otii by Mr. (Hlman, tin* main difficulties 
are in prorhtciny a satisfactory pha e converter or phu e balancer. 
All that lie says is true, and all oi these diflieultie, have been 
overcome by Mr, Alexander on and his a ■ i a a m - 

Whatever phase the unbalance comes on, it v* aufomatieallv 
taken care of. The danger of a heavy short circuit have been 
la k en cate of in the two wavs; first., bv the limiting of fhe re*" 
act anees on the feeders; and second, bv the limit at ion-, put on 
thi* iemulators; so that there is a limititiy load which can come on 
the phase balancer. 

In this work there i , one other feature to be considered and 
that is the correction for power factor, A has been pointed out, 
very serious losses are involved in the tram-mis ion a ,iem with 
a low power factor. 

Willi la rye loads it inessential in my judgment that they must 
only be considered on the basis of unity power factor. All of the 
problems ^then, including the balancing problem are infinitely 
easier. The correct ions lor power factor should be part of the 
equipment. 

, ^ think Mi. Keist. has very clearly shown that in the la rye 
size generators the complications in built liny are bad enough now 
without adding to the size, to take care of snmetlitny that can 
be taken care of in n different way. 
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I was asked to state something on what it costs to produce 
sin^le-j»hase j»<»vver. 

It is \vr\ difficult to answer t hat exactly. \Vc determined first, 
that we would work for the power house to he the most economi¬ 
cal that, could he built. That necessitated that, we fix some 
standard of power factor. From our studies of the results of 
correcting poor power factors, we were convinced that we should 
put in sufficient synchronous apparatus to obtain unitv power 
factor. 

In a power station the load is not fixed, it is constantly crow- 
iny from year to year, and an inductive load added varies with 
the different character of customer's loads so that you cannot sav 
that your power fact or will be SO, Of) or ha; it may be that out* 
year, and yrrater or less the next Year. 

That made us desire at first that the generator be designed for 
unity power factor, and that it. have no dampers for the reason 
that, dampers add, as ha ' been explained, first to the sire of tin* 
machine, and secondly to its. first cost. We would lake care of 
the unbaSaueiuy of load in some other wav, 

All of the methods that were described here were carefully 
discussed and analysed, as far as our conditions were concerned, 
and we determined on the phase balancer. Naturally there were 
skeptics, some fears, as. to what we could accomplish, especially 
as we were depending largely on automatic devices to over¬ 
come some of the difficulties. 

A number of people have seen this machine in operation, and 
it, has fulfilled every condition that has been ex pee ted of it; in 
fact., I think if, works a little better than most of us expected. 

{ was asked also whal was the biyyest single-phase load that 
we would have to carry 

The principal vinyle-phnse load, in fact tin* entire Mnyle-plmse 
load that we have today, is for electric railroad operation. 

We endeavored nalurnlh to have the various sections of this 
smyir phase load distributed over the three phase: of our bus 
bars, and our contract . prov ide h»r fbe sale of three phase power. 
That is very difficult, especially in the startiny of a system; 
The railroad starts with one division which can be put on one 
phase, another division may be put on the second p* a e, and a 
thiol division may be pul on the third phase; so that we yet a 
certain amount of fixed balance under these conditions. 

The operation of a railroad, however, or any other load, even 
5000 kw, electric furnace ., is not continuous; it may be shut down. 
You may have three 5000 kw. furnaces, and if one is shut down, 
you have a condition of unbalance, so that the phase balancer size 
has to be the size of the laryest sinyle-phase load that you may have 
to supply, That» in this ease is the heaviest division of the rail¬ 
road* to which we have, supplied I think about 50,000 fcv-a. The 
phase balancer, of course, us has been pointed out before, does 
not have to carry all of that unbalanced load because of the other 
synchronous apparatus that is on t he bus-bur system, all of which 
fends to balance the load. 
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This load is corrected for very nearly unit y power factor, and 
the synchronous condensers are installed in a sub-station about 
midway of the electrification, so as to get the real advantage of 
the correction of the power factor, reducing the line losses and 
maintaining the uniform voltage on the lines, The synchronous 
condenser in this ease has a double purpose. 

There is another point that has come up, and t hat is a question 
of frequency. There have never been any real standards of fre¬ 
quency established. I do not think any two standards can ever 
be called a standard. We have had the so-called 25-eycle and 
(Kbeycle systems. 1 should very much like to see the institute, 
through its Standards Committee, take up and solve for the in¬ 
dustry at large, the question of the American standard frequency; 
and I. think that will do more to help the development in every 
way, both in the use and sale of power and apparatus, than prob¬ 
ably anything else that the Institute ran do, 

B. A. Behrend: Mr. liglin suggested the standardisation of 
frequency. Now, let us understand the fundamental reasons 
which underlie the difficulties in the generation of single-phase 
current. They are due to tin* turbogenerator which has com¬ 
pletely superseded the multipolar reciprocating generating units 
of ten or fifteen years ago. 

It is very easy to design an electric generator of say 25,000-k w. 
capacity or even 50,000-kw. capacity, provided it is a multipolar 
unit, as a single-phase generating unit. 

It is not possible at the present state of the art to make a 
single-phase generat ing unit for a eapaeit y in excess of say 15,000- 
kw. and 1 should prefer to limit fin* capacity of the single-phase 
unit to 15,000 kv-u. considering the nature of the load, which of 
course is a railway load of a low power factor. 

C. A. Adams: Mow many poles? 

B. A. Behrend: i refer to t wo jh »le unit s, Now t hen, where dues 
the question of frequency enter into our problems ft is at the 
present state o! the art- not possible to design singleqilia.se motors, 
and therefore locomotives, for fHhcycles, winch frequency Mr, 
liglin doubtless had in mind, when lie made hr. suggestion for 
the standardization of the frequency. In this world unfortu¬ 
nately conditions are not as we want them to he, and we 
have to recognize the facts as they are, 

Two-pole single-phase generators an* difficult machines to de¬ 
sign, as Mr. Heist has pointed out, and as is so well known to us. 

Mr. liglin has stated that it is necessary in modern power plants 
to use a certain amount of reactance in the generators and feeders, 
and it may be added that the increase of the internal reactance 
ot the generators has increased the difficulty of designing the 
damping circuits on the revolving elements of tie* turbo generators, 
as the dampers have to be in proportion to f be strong! h of the arma¬ 
ture. I urbo-rotors travel at a eireumferent ial speed of approxi¬ 
mately four miles a minute; at which speed the centrifugal forces 
developed are terrific. The conducting materials at the present 
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slate ul l-l k* art 1 ulnh* im considerable mechanical strenyth. In a 
(levin* which we have developed they have to Ik* hammered and 
penned intf» t he chrome nit*kel steel end rinys in a somewhat com- 
plicated manner* in order to hold them in place, and prevent 
them from shift iuy and bemliny. 

There is also yrcat dil'lieulty in obtaining 1 , and securing satis- 
factory contact bet ween t he axial copper conductors and t lie* 
cireumferent ial e< inductors. 

Therefore, it may be seated that the capacity of single-phase 
generators is limited; and the euyirieers who have an opportunity 
to specify t he unit capacity of such generators should be verv care¬ 
ful indeed not Pi demand of tin* manufacturer too la rye a unit 
as it involves frequent repairs., and imperils reliabilit v of service, 

11 list is. tin* fundamental reason for the cpn* a ion that has been 
considered in the sessions today. Mr. Alexauderson haviny yiven 
us a means of mili/.iny the existing 25-evrle three phase power 
plants lor the* yeueration oj the sinyle phase currents, so far a. 
this 25'cyele siuyle-phaxe current is yoiuy to In* used in the oper¬ 
ation of our ytvat railway systems. 

Now then, in tin* cast* ot 00 cycle power plants, we are eon- 
frouled with an additional difficult v, via., tin* difficult y of {ran:;* 
forntiny from 00 to 25 cyele: ; whieh must be done by motor- 
yeueralor se! s, Therefore, in this ease Mr. Alexanders*m*s inven 
lion ean be dispensed with. 

The question of power factor is one of yreal importance, and 
1 ayree with Mr Kyjin that it is desirable 1 hat even one of us 
should yive it a little mure attention; but bv yiviny it a little 
more attention we do not raise tin* power factor. 

The peculiar conditions ot railway operation, tin* peculiar 
nature ol the inch- phase railway system, combine to make the 
power fact or problem a very formidable « me, with a low load 
factor, it a power plant is devoted exclusively to the generation of 
sinyle phase * l*n M l ie en s ent 

Thor are difficulties which a year or so ayo made me remark, 
that* when Mr. Wynne discussed I .he electrification of the Norfolk 
<X f Western railway system, it was the "least unsatisfactory solve 
field’ of an intensely difficult, problem for which remark my friend, 
Pro!, Scott, took me to task and war. very hard on me. 1 am 
a 1 raid, however, my statement must stand, since, unless we realize 
that we are solviuy these problems temporarily in the least un- 
sat islart*>r\ manner, solutions yuod cnotiyh to hold their own but 
no better, we shall not advance. 

IX W. Roper; I disagree with Messrs, (lilmau and Porteseue, 
as to the latter part of fheir conclusions, which favors steam- 
driven sinyle phase yenerah»r . 

To take the ease in Philadelphia, for example*, where they have 
a load of say 25,1)00 kv-a., and with the figures yiven by the pro 
vious speaker, it wottld ret pure at least two sinyle-phase yeuera- 
ton. to carry that load. 

The exigencies of central station operation require that some 
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reserve should he kepi for the generalin t i.; apparatus, and that 
w<ndd mean the installation of three machines, anv I. wo of wliieli 
may carry the load. 

I think central station men will also ayree that idle ^eneratinir 
capacity on the peak of the load is undesirable. 

It would therefore appear that if ilit- shorn-circuit conditions 
are <>! any serious moment in determining the design of vour 
plant., that those conditions should he met hv react<»r , or other 
similar protective devices, rather than by anv scheme which 
contemplates idle ^eneratiny rapacity on the peak of the load 

G. H. Hill: The first qcnenited current ever produced was a 
single-phase current, and il seems curious that at this time there 
is need ol sueli a considerable amount of di-.eiission, to make clear 
lmw that first single-phase current can best he pr« winced fur use 
commercially. 1 would like to einplia C.e ihe the* dial this prob- 
kun is a general one. We eanuo! confine our elves to parlieular 
appliealions. 


Mr -, lorenios solution none o| us will eriliei e, heeuu e he has 
met, his conditions in the way that (its the .situations best; he has 
by inheritance a complex system, 2a eve|c and fiU-evele’ three- 
phase and single-phase, all ot which had to he taken care of, hut 
I I eel sure that he would not duplicate his entire system if he* had 
it to do over todav. I think we mu a keep in mind the ideal "in 
discussing this problem and make sure that we establish a reliable 
guide for industrial development. 

1 helive there is not much doubt in the minds of il t <, who are 
acquainted with the situation over the whole country that the 
question of cycles is answering itself. 

In the Hast where the power plants are oldest, we have numer¬ 
ous excellent 25-eyek* systems, hut in the West, which is the 
stronghold of transmission and water power developments, tit) 
cycles .is almost universal and you cannot convince uiir we .1 ern 
Iricnds that there can lie auylli'iuy, hut lit) cycles as the standard 
frequency, h'roin the experience al.au; this line an illustration 
may be drawn of the fallacy of irvinj; to make compromises. 

1 he old question as to what frequency should he u ,ed eenerallv 
led a number of engineers to the opinion that a compromise on 
•10 cycles would he about right but no attempt was made to 
establish 10-eyele apparatus as standard, Failure to do so was 
inevitable because the compromise was not the best frequency 
or either lighting or power. The net result is a local section 
handicapped with a Irequeney that requires special apparatus. 

Ihe same idea applies to a large extent to the question we 
nave here. Single-phase power is perfectly easy, in an eindneer- 
m K sense, to produce in a number of ways. 

It, can he a separate system, single-phase generators and trans¬ 
mission system independent of the other power system - but this 
does not. meet the ideal conditions m all. We cannot advocate 
sueli duplication and separation ol [tower loads as a solution of 
anything except perhaps same local sit.ual.iuii. 
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You run produce single* phase power from polyphase genera- 
tors hv adapting these generators so fhat they will deliver an 
unbalanced load without f*\i*r!uratnig, and without seriously 
affecting tlie value of the polyphase power, bul the result is a 
compromise which is not a solution because it will not be accept¬ 
able as best for either polyphase or uncle phase, 

The effect of unbalancing a polyphase system is bound to be 
had in one way or another and even if you attempt to balance 
the single-phase loads among the phases as point eel out by a 
number of speakers, tin* a synchronous applieat ion of these loads 
is bound to occur and then* must lea regulat mg device incorrect 
the resultiup unbalancing. Such an arrangement is. a poor conn 
promise lurause it handicaps the polyphase in first cost and 
complication, and restricts the use and convenience of the single 
phase, it would he a handicap in the development of the art 
because you could not be free to rhoo: e I lac most economical 
system. It does not lend \\ eh to either old systems nr exten¬ 
sions of system- in a wav that we ought to set. down as an ideal. 

What we want is a means, for producing single phase, retain 
ing the standard and be a form of generator and transmission, 
without duplication, without segregafifm of load, without rais¬ 
ing the cost and without affecting the value of the polyphase 
system for any purpose for which it is useful. Such a means is 
now suggested and the eoneln ion arms inevitable that, if is 
the ideal, and one toward which we should look for the solution 
of t he problem. 

If there is involved a change in frequency it is necessary to 
use a motor generator If the motor generator sets are not 
perfect fas, one speaker implies) they are certainly very jjra.ct.ical 
and very successful and we do not know of any other way to 
change frequency than by two rotors, that is, in a commercial 
way for power purpo: rs f know no rea <on why motor generators 
should not be u cd to produce single-phase current of a low 
frequency 5 from a polyphase system of a higher frequency. 

While single phase railways demand low frequency there will 
he a considerable amount of use of single-phase current of 
tH) cycles, for furnace work and heating work, especially in tin* 
West. For t hr, 4*0 cycles y, absolutely satisfactory and a phase 

converter will supply the singk.phase demand from a iH) cycle 

three-phase system, without unbalancing or affecting if adversely 
in any way. 

Moreover if is particularly fortunate that we are able to take 
a single phase load from a t hree phase system in f he way partic¬ 
ularly suited to t he character of the single-phase load. 

If il is possible to approximately balance the single-phase 
load an the three phase system and most convenient to use 
the transmission system as a bus line, then the shunt converter 
can be used to correct the unbalancing in the loads* so that the 
three-phase supply is not affected, 

Tin* series converter is particularly adapted to take three- 
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phase power as an absolutely balanced load anti supply a large 
single-phase load, where il is suffirienllv great to warrant a 
special substation. 

I cannot sympathize very much with the point, of view that 
has been brought out, that there are a great many complicated 
reactions in this converter. 1 know that every polyphase cir¬ 
cuit is awfully busy. If we try to follow out all the reactions, 
phase displacements and frequency distortions that are going on, 
the matter is very complex. 

Hut I know that the converter accompli be* ail tlir i- things, 
does keep in phase, does give the regulation desired, does draw 
balanced polyphase load, and does deliver singleq »hn%e load of 
good regulation. This has been prettv well demonstrated and 
I think that the manufacturing companies will be prepared to 
supply such apparatus under proper guarantee*, of sueeesxful 
operation to those that require if. 

The* phase converter is practical, flexible and efficient, and 
considering {hi* needs of! he whole system and fin* hu nre develop¬ 
ment, I cannot see why it should not In* aeeepted a f he ideal 
solution of the pr<>1 dent. 

Philip Torchio: l am very glad liear o' t he completely >ue 
cessful operation of these balancers in the Philadelphia station, 
Personally 1 feel very much gratified that we can dt p*r <* of ueh 
apparatus in our requirements. 

In discussing this matter, Mr Hill ha ju t now emphasized 
to some extent that there are two problems to take care of; 
one is the 00-eyele distribution and one i the 2a eyele railway 
load. They an 1 entirely different services 

The single-phase loads from a UU-eyele system, tr-ed lor welding 
machines, furnaces and services of that character, it thev cam- 
not absolutely be balanced among themselve-., will neeov.nrilv 
require some balancer, such as. Mr, Alexander-.on has developed 
because the upsetting of the voltage balancing on f be distribution 
system would be too seven* to be tolerable 

1 have no hesitation in advocating rich a piece of apparatus 
in a (Hbeyrle system which must carry unbalanced ’.ingle phase 
loads. The arrangement r ideal There t no ijnc.iion about 
that; 1 do not want, to he under stood that I take ate eveeption 
toil. 

My point is that, whenever a company operating a 2*ccyc!e 
system has to supply single-phase railway load , -an h company 
should for new equipment install generator* having, the .ingle 
phase eharaeterisiies, In <>m speeial New Void*; conditions we 
had an additional object in selecting the plan de-, orbed m tnv 
paper that was to be able to operate in parallel with the other 
station of the railroad company, because, bv running all the 
railroad .system in parallel, we secured that very object which 
Mr. Egliu emphasized in hi?, paper as derived !e the diver itv 
factor of the peak loads of an amplified s\ 4eng evening up tin 4 
resultant combined load. Railway loads an * nr.t of the character 
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mil lining, ami our perfect parallel operation and 
■aks with our customer's st at inn lias undoubtedly 
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installation with balancers, if Mr. 

running at Hid per cent loss, rompa 
1 take issue with such a statement 
not a fact. 11 is wry far front i h< 

There eaiuiot be lb percent en 
with t hr balaneer. 1 believe that 
and 1 believe that tlnys are lc , 
We have a turbine specially de 
additional set *d meude ronfmlli 
to pive hieii economy at low loads 
That machine, without the sp< 
higher average loads with praeiit. 
standard maehine opera! tup at 
Hut in our act ual operat ion we In 


economic features oj our solution, involving 
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That maehine, without the special valve, would operate at 
hipher average loads with practically the same. efficiency as a 
standard maehine opera!tup til its most economical point 
but in our actual operation we have comet hitip in the order of 
a fraction of a pound of .team per kw hr. more consumption 
than we would have, operatinp at the most economical point; 
but that is. all the difference, and that, could not account for the 
difference between Sb and 12a 

As far as the extra cost of this special machine is concerned, 
in comparison with a balancer installation, 1 do not like to see 


faction oj a pome 


the comparison hr 
compared there 

If it is meant to ay that our mist is in the relation of 110 to 
Ob, 1 will say t hat the act ual I i pure of extra cost:-; of the sinple- 
phase peneraters, as estimated by the manufacturers, were 
$10,000 a machine, or $02,000 total; fhat was all the extra cost 
we paid, and we have been dniup a satisfactory business for 
ourselves, and piviup cutirelv ;ufi.*'factory service to tin* customer, 
As 1 stated, we dt rii ed the balaneer at the time, but then 
the balancer wn not developed and was not ready to use. 

If Mis Aii‘xauderson’s balancer proves, and, as I have said 
before, I am happy to hear that it has proved, satisfactory, 
all we have to do is to pend that, money luiyinp the balaneer 
and then we are belter off than we were before; we utilise in 
its entirety all of our equipment ; we have not lost one rent in 
any other respect except that we have paid the $10,000 extra 
per machine, and in the meantime we have had two years’ 
service before tin* development happened 

In eonehidinp, 1 would say that even this trivial extra cost 
of iustalliup machines with xmpU>phase characteristic would not 
he a loss; 1 don't know what tin* b0004:ws balaneer costs; 
probably we would need a larper machine for our load; the cost 
of one balancer would certainly be in the order of the $32,000 
that we paid extra for our generators; if we did not have the 
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single-phase characteristic machines, we \\a itiiil have had t 
buy at least two balancers, one for spare, whereas mn y t . t ?je won] 
be sufficient, because if it breaks down, our generators wnul 
carry the single-phase load, as they do now. 

I he saving that we mala* e»i an extra balancer, 1 flunk, nnn 
at least balance the extra cost we paid for the generators, an 
so we come out even. 

To come back to my original proposition and 1 am n< 
talking derogatory to the balancer system in anv wav hu 
1 really believe that ventral stations distributing commerce 
loads should put in generators capable of takiug’care M f t H H 
power factors, and unbalanced nr single-phase loads. 

I think it is a wise investment; if make:; better and nior 
durable machines, if enables the station in do a lot u f thing 
<,)n emergency, and 1 think it is rmt going/ to be wrv eostlv 

R. E. Doherty: The comparison of hr,:, nf Sa, m the ease l 
tbe series converter, against 122 in the ease of the made phas« 
turbo-generator, was this: 

The phase converter is capable of delivering abUtJ kw eontin 
iiously and 12,000 kw. for live minutes. 

A single-phase furl«^generator, to deliver the ame h»ad 
would have losses of 122 instead of HA 

1 he hgm e Ha represents t he losses of the senes einvert er, tin 
one machine by itself operating at afffjq kw , 123 represent: 
tJie losses in the single-phase I urho-generalnr when if is deliveriiu 
oOOO-kw, single phase, a ratio of 122 to Ha. 

The difference between Ha and 100 repreomfs fbe hem, it 

tlU rr at n il n r % wi ! iri * is ^urnm as the volt ape balancer 

H. G. Reist: In In* lair, should von tint include the genera 
losses.'* 

C. A. Adams* I he three-phase generator losses in tlie mu ch hit 
that supplies the series converter? 

H. G. Reist: Vet;, exactly, 

R. E, Doherty: These figures are not intended fu be a com¬ 
parison of the losses from the steam to the single piece load. 
It, is intended only to give the losses in a single pise »* turbo- 
peimndor when it is delivering the same load as a sene , mm taler. 

H. G. Reist: \ ex, but the senes eunverter brst goes through 
the generator, and has separate kisses 

R. E. Doherty: Vex, indeed, 

W. C L. Eglin: I think Mr. Torchin has brought out verv 
clearly his presentation of what the great future im all of that 
work is, U\ 111 the future extensions, tbe enormous growth of 
power-house apparatus, The dollar saved in the generators 
is m a constantly mereaxtug amount, that is, H will not be nereo 
sary in the iuture to equip all tin* generators with dampers, 

It is not only the adder! eosf of the increased si/.e ot the genera- 
tor, but there is positively a reduction in the ellivienev; that is, 
the machine is not as efheient as if it was made wit limit dampers. 
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Peter Junkersfelci: I would like to add a comment on this 
matter of power tart or. 1 am referring now, not to t hese few 
large systems that have single-phase railway loads, but. to the 
very much greater number of eentral stations over the eountry. 
I want to make sure that the proper place for synchronous 
condcnsors is not. misunderstood. 

There are a great many systems over the eountry where the 
peak c*omes at night, when the lighting is almost the mil ire load, 
and when the power factor is of the order of ha or 100 per cent. 
They may have a day load whose power faetor is as low as (>0 
or 70 per cent, but t lie volt ampere day load may hi* less than at 
night when the power faetor is high; therefore in those eases 
tlu* limiting feature of the size o| copper in the distribution 
system is rivaled by the night load and not by the dav load. 
In sueh a ease the synchronous eondenser has not vet. found its 
plan*, but the day load is growing at a very murh greater ratio 
than the audit load and it is only a question of time when these 
companies will hud a plane for the synchronous eondenser. 

C. P. Scott: One of my point:; was that the best p1a.ee to 
provide for power faetor and single-phase generation, is in the 
generator itself, being the simple:.,! and often the cheapest way; 
that the applieatiuns to be made here are those that apply to the 
lamest power plants where we are reaching the limits of si/.e, 
and where the size of the auxiliary apparatus is itself very large, 
hut that these considerations might not apply at all to smaller 
plants. 

In the mailer of synchronous condensers for correction, I 
think. t he point brought out In Mr, Sununerhayes illustrates 
that it is not universally applicable. Specific eases must, lie 
eonsiderc* 1 carefully. 

H. C. Albright: I undm. tood Mr. Torehio to say that with 
his three “phase generators especially 1 -milt for single-phase loads, 
earning lieavv load,, the voltages varied as much as 12,200, 
11,000 and 10,000 on tin* various, phases, 

1 would like to ask him whet iter this voltage distortion is not 
a serious handicap, and an objection for generation in that 
manner, over the phase balancers? 

Philip Torehio: It 1 under:,land the question, it applies to 
the joint system of the New Haven and our system: They are 
operated on 'angle phase purely, and will not affect any other 
customers at tlu* present time, and therefore the question of a 
balancer, I could not answer. 

B, F. W. Alexanderson: I do not know whether I can answer 
that question, Ot course it belongs to the New Haven system. 

Philip Torehio: The quest mu of balancing; if the balancer 
was used, there would not he any unbalanced voltage. 

E. F. W. Alexander,son; Yes 

Philip Torehio: The answer is there. 

E* F. W. Alexanderson: Mr. Porieseue and Mr. Gilman, in 
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their paper, brought out sumo very appropriate questions j n 
regard to the possibility of short circuits, etc. 

Those problems wen* real problems, Sunr Mr. IvMin has 
expressed his satisfaction in the way those problem- have been 
solved, we have already tin* answer to them. 

C. L. Fortescue: The questions raised in connection with 
the regulation of tin* phase balancer are real problems that have 
to be met in the phase balancer 'Flic) are nut raided for \\ u > 
sake of con t r< > vcrsy. 

I think there is a big future for the phase rumoio, but 1 
also think that in certain eases heavy siuele-pha ..e Mads ran fie 
better handled separately, than jfnmi a polyphase svstem 
especially when the load is very large, amf parfirulartv' if in" 
order to handle the load the power company ha to purchase new 
material. 

I think that the statement, that a ring biphase machine is not 
so good a machine as a polyphase became it ha'., dampin':;, is 
not correct. 


I think that the correct statement in f hat a unj.de pha- r machine 
is a superior type of polyphase machine became n ha : dampers 
The dampers in the machine enable it to earn quite a consider* 
aJ)U‘ amount of unbalanced load without undue hrafing while 
with a balanced load they have no effect on tin- eHirienev of 
the machine, The small amount of In ,-, m pa, r due to {J u » 
damper, I think is very well met by the improvement due to 
its ability to handle unbalanced loads, 

Philip Torchio; When the machine is nitminr I brer-phase 
balanced, is the eflieienev of the unit lower than a machine 
wit limit dampers? 

C* ^ Fortsscut. When t ipcratiug as a ! alaueei 1 polyphase 
machine at tin* same load as the same machine without dampers, 
the dlcicney of both would be the saute The dampers arc 
inert tinder this condition. 

Philip Torchio; How much? 
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C. L. Fortescue: Mr 
in handling unbalance* 
on a system. 

When the balancer is operating 
so far as synchronous maehiuerv 
of the unbalanced load; otherwise 

synchronous machinery on the system can help u, balance the 
single-phase load is hv the actual distortit.n prodmed ,lu rt-bv 

In other words, the distortion j. ; i„versel\‘ pn.pmti-aial to the 
admittance oi the system to the balancing or munlerplmse 
rotational current in the circuit. 

C. A. Adams: Insofar as the balancer ran not perfectly balance 
other apparatus wotiid assist ? 

C L. Fortescue: Of course, if the balance, nut dome it. 
wwk perfectly, the rest of the apparatus will help .t 

I think a great number of the eomnients made by the various 
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speakers on single-phase machines have been due to considering 
particular cases. 

If consideration is given to the fact that large railway electri¬ 
fications demand large amounts of single-phase power, it begins 
to be evident that the relative amount of single-phase power 
as compared with polyphase may be so large, that new apparatus 
is required and therefore it seems to me that careful consideration 
should be given to the merits of separate single-phase generation. 

If the peak loads of the single-phase system do not occur at 
the same time as the peak loads on the polyphase system, it 
is possible to combine the two systems, so that, the single-phase 
generators can be used as polyphase generators at the time of the 
high demand on the polyphase system. 

Without reflecting on the balancer phase converter, I wish 
to bring out the principal point that should be considered in 
its development. 

If the load is constantly changing from one phase to the other, 
which is quite liable to occur—for example if two single-phase 
railway loads are being supplied, the load is variable and high 
sudden peaks occur—the peak on one phase may occur at an 
instant when the other phase is changing suddenly from peak 
value to very little load. The changes in these peaks are very 
rapid, and the regulating part of the balancer has to take account 
of the peaks very quickly. 

It can readily be seen that a condition may occur where a 
balancer is at the maximum regulating condition for the peak 
on one phase and at the same time as that load is suddenly 
lost, the load on the other phase comes on, in "which case the 
balancer may produce a greater unbalance for the instant than 
if it was not there. 

In other words, it is important to have the regulating apparatus 
very sensitive, and very quick acting. 

As to the question of the operation of the present balancer, 
it must be remembered that it is operating to balance a single¬ 
phase load on one phase only. 

The question is, how will it operate when it has to balance a 
variable single-phase load on two phases, such as will occur 
when the Chestnut Hill electrification goes into effect—will it 
be able to follow the sudden changes of load from one phase to 
the other? Is it possible to make a regulator sufficiently sensi¬ 
tive to give perfect satisfaction? 

Mr. Behrend makes the statement that it is absolutely impos¬ 
sible to build a single-phase two-pole turbo-generator above a 
certain capacity. I think he must have meant, that at the present 
time there was no known way of building such a machine. 

I remember talking to a man who said that at one time a number 
of years ago he required a 100-kw. transformer, and submitted 
the problem to the engineers of two manufacturing companies. 
The engineer of one of the manufacturing companies said he 
believed it was absolutely impossible to build a transformer of 
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such a size, the healing could nui Ik* dissipat ed and l he react a nee 
would be so high that it would be impossible to get good jvgula- 
tion, but the other manufacturer said he would Ik* willing to 
try it out, but the purchaser would have to assume the risk. 
The purchaser was a good enough sportsman to tala.* the risk 
and the transformer was built . Now we are building Hl.OUO k\v. 
units, so that what it seems impossible to do today, may in a 
few years be quite practicable. 

R. E. Gilman: In respect to tin* relative size and eo t of 
turbogenerators, the limitation of the limb* e-genera* or,penally 
the two-pole machine, is largely a question of held design, 
Take, for example, a 2a,000 kw. KHbper et an power fail. or, 
single-phase generator, iwmpole, it would bo built, mi exactly 
the same frame as a 1 1,000 kv a., 70- per cent power factor, 
single-phase machine; and if the same frame were trod for a 
polyphase generator at 70-percent power taetor the approxb 
mate output, would be iT.aOO kv a. 

As to the relative cost and performanee of t.he machine with 
or without, dampers, the efiieienev for the same machine operated 
as a polyphase machine, at the same power factor, t, the same, 
'Pile cost would be increased due to the damper, posablv a to 
8 per cent. 

In comparing cost of single-phase equipment again a poly¬ 
phase generators or phase balancers we must boar in mind that 
the single-phase turbo generator is a part of the main generating 
equipment and that the shunt or series converter is an addition. 
These same remarks hold in comparing the elVieieuey of the two 
systems. 
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THE EFFECT OF RECENT DECISIONS ON THE WORK 
OF INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 


BY PHILANDER BETTS 


Abstract of Paper 

In order that our inventories and appraisals shall be useful 
in determining all of the appropriate elements of value, they 
must be classified as to age, condition, use, and extent of use in 
each class of service. 


D URING the past few years there has been much discussion 
on the proper basis for rates. This discussion has been 
quite confusing at times because of the entrance into it of those 
who were not familiar with all sides of the question. That is y 
engineers not familiar with the existing legal decisions have' 
argued pro and con on the subjects of valuation and deprecia¬ 
tion, and lawyers not familiar with development cost have based 
their arguments entirely on the decisions of the Courts. 

If we are to have proper respect for our Courts, we must abide 
by their decisions and, if not satisfied, we must familiarize our¬ 
selves with all of the conditions leading to the Courts decisions. 
Probably the earliest cases which begin the history of decisions 
concerning valuation are those of the Brunswick and Waterville, 
Maine, cases. We must bear in mind, however, that those were 
cases in which negotiations were in progress looking to the sale 
by water companies of their properties to the municipalities. 
In those cases the franchise rights had either expired or the 
municipalities had the right to take over the properties as well 
as the franchises, and thereafter operate them. In '‘purchase 
and sale” cases, clearly the matter to be determined is the value 
of the property, all things considered, including “going concern 
values if any exist. After a study of many of the great rate 
cases, the writer has come to the conclusion that the confusion 
of mind has come from the fact that the early decisions were 
based upon “purchase and sale” cases and did not primarily 
have anything to do with cost in its broad sense. 
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If we are, however, to tic* our work in eontormii\ with the 
Courts’ derisions, we must lake as our primary basis for the 
consideration of rates, the value »*f the property and not neces¬ 
sarily the cost. Justice Harlan was wiser than he knew when, 
in the famous ease of Smyth v, Ames, he said as follows;: 

We hold, however, that, da* bad*, of at! culctilaUmt', a*. m the r rasMn . 
ableness of rates + * * * * imed hr f.hr fair *. ahtr of jhi* |in»jn.*rt.v 

beimr used by it for the cunvenirner **| the gable And m i*rdri m 
tain that value, the angina! cost nt n ‘tea ntciinn, fbr antottuf <\grmied 
in permanent improvements. the an?*-Mint and market value hI it* ♦»,«tt<!. 
and stock, tlu* present as compared with ike ordinal * * * a ot * *.norm hon, 
the probable earning rapacity of the property under partwnlat rates 
presen bed by statute and the sum tcquiivd m nn-rt. Mpejnltm* c\peje*es, 
are all matters tor consideration and are to be given ■ wk weight as tnav 
be just, and right in each case. Wr do not say there mu y tw( he oliu'r mnS 
t?rs to be regarded m cstimatuni the vatu** ni fhr pmpritv, What. the 
company is entitled to ask r- a tail return upon the wiier m? «h;*i which 
it emplovs for the ptildic tsmvrmrtirr. tin the »- 4 jhri h.»nd, what the 
puhlie is entitled m demand is that no more be «w,n Jed S>an e * * * 

* * than the services rendered by if are mao mubk w.irt!s" 

knPHoma rioN V.ut i v t iinut\n \‘vm t 

Idle general trend *d recent decisions has been to make re¬ 
production cost the sole or eoni r* tiling Ira sis of value tor rati 1 
purposes. Some Courts plainly state that, m thru* opinion, 
actual Cost, capitalization and other factors are to be considered 
only tii the extent that the\ may throw light on the cost of 
reproduction or existing depreciation, In stipp* ad. <»t this prin* 
cijalc, the opinions of f.he Supreme Court of t hr Cnited States, 
indicate that it. is the present value of the proper!v ; that is 
to be determined; thus, in Smvf.lt v Antes releicmv is made 
it) M the fair value of the property being used * * * * * 
for the convenience of the public**, m San I hep* Hand and 
Town Company v. National Citv. W is "present value**; in the 
same ease, on appeal to the Supreme Court, Justice Harlan 
refers to "reasonable value of the properly at the time it is 
being used for the public* 4 ; this is quoted as settled law by 
Justice Holmes in MHW, and by Justice fWkham in HH)!I in 
Wilcox v. ( onsolidated (has Company It. is argued that this 
constant use of the present tense by the Supreme Court, in tv* 
fen mg to fair value tor rati.* purposes must at once exclude 
actual cost or original cost from having any controlling influence 
in the determination of fair value, Coder this interpret at. ion 
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present value must he based either on market value or reproduc¬ 
tion cost, and as market value is not usually considered a fair 
or possible standard for rate purposes, reproduction cost., is 
turned to as the only available standard. This line of argument 
would he more convincing were it not for the fact that in the 
leading ease of Smyth v, Ames in whieh the present value prin¬ 
ciple is laid down, it is also distinctly stated that both original 
oust and reproduction cost shall be considered in determining 
a fair present value, and it is no indication that either of Idlest* 
factors should be given a controlling inlluenee. This cannot be 
accepted as the settled rule of law as tin* whole subject of valua¬ 
tion is still in a developmental stage. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has wisely refrained from laving down a hard 
and fast rule whieh might have* to be reversed when all of the 
factors of the problem shall have been more clearly discussed. 

Vam k Xj*. w v, 1 iat!*:o Vam t; 

In the SO railed Idaho ease, it has been determined by the 
Court that, the value new of the property is the proper basis 
for computation of rates rather than a '*present value” obtained 
by deducting the full estimated depreciation. This derision 
follows a number of commission derisions along the same general 
line and is best expressed in the words of the St. Louis Public* 
Service Commission in the ease of the Union Licet fir Light and 
Power Company of St, Louis, decided in 1011, ” 1 n depreciating! 
to arrive at the present value, tlie Commission does not consider 
it fair to make deductions for anything but the present physical 
rendition and tor items where it is plainly apparent that the 
property lias become obsolete and inadequate, 

PKOl'fcKTY Ust A) AN*!> I'Stil-TL 

Prom the earliest eases down to the present time, the Courts 
have been unanimous in the determination that the basis tor 
rates must be the value nf the "property used and useful and 
have not been very definite in further defining these terms. 
The Commissions have, however, in a number of eases, after 
determining the value of the entire property, made deductions 
for property considerably in excess of that required for the 
present * customers or those who might be taken on in the near 

*San 1 Land & Town Co, vs National City. 

Long Branch va, Tmlern 'Manor Water Co. 

Mantua vc. New Jersey Cun Co. 
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future. This has sometimes occurred, and occurred recently in 
New Jersey, where companies Itave hern loo optimistic with 
regard to tin* development of tin* icrritom and have built plants 
far in excess of the actual needs. It a No follow to *m this, that 
rates may not be based upon an inadequate plant but that the 
valuation to be determined will be that of a plant adequate in 
all respects for the customers now rouuvctrd and including a 
reasonable reserve for customers who mav be taken mu ju 
near future, as well as reserve to yuan! -a,quest the ordinary 
break downs and interruptions in service. 

(A,At s im .VfloN V in l ' !• 

The next decisions oi interest affect iny our w» a -k of tm vritory 
and appraisal are t hose of the X oil oik and U * sui Railroad 
Company v. Conley, et ah and the X or*hern J’acUie Railroad v. 
the State of Xorlh Dakota. The eh eft ot ! 1;, im- d* asun:. is to 
require different rales tor classes of cry in vhnr the nuts are 
p really dilleretit, I he base, tor dinna-mud rate'; e, hatari so 
one of the earliest Supreme Court drciwior. m win*- h st use, held 
that “what the company was entitled to was a- tarn jvimn upon 
the value oi that which it devoted to ?.he public use 4 * but the 
Court went on It..# say that what the purchase* was ratified tu 
was “service at no more than the worth to turn ** Tim. decision 
practical! v continued the railroad', in their eve.buy purines of 
Imvinp different rates for different else,so, of • n r With 
regard to electric liphfim: and power c»anpuni* ■, it ha.. been etix» 
toinary to classify eitstoiucrs it# acconhiiice with their ictntirc* 
nienfs for service, ! Ins ekr.sitiraf ion, however, was based mij and. 
adhered more or less closely f*» the cost tor I he * csj «s.an r classes 
of serviee. 

K tea i ? 

The result of the al *oVC incut toned dr* J'.Jons' c. fhaf. the in* 
Victories and the resulting appran.ds tmr.f be dr-whed in 
accordance with the use and the cvtenr of the m.r So far as 
the engineer is primarily concerned with eon, t !.»• on rntnrv and 
appraisal will arrive at the same aycirrafr m auv * but 

the engineer is further concerned with the w.r end operation of 
the elect Heal property and U is the duty of i hr mpineer to dm 
termini* to what extent, each class of prop*-#t.v ts i eqmvrd m tin* 
service of the public and to what ovum $f r. requited lor the 
fm mshinp of flic various classes of ser v$ce In piepuruij* otir 
inventory, therefore, such elasstfieaf.!uu'-* must be made as will 
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readily show the use to which the property is devoted. In the 
determination of rates it becomes especially important when it 
is recognized that charges for municipal street lighting have 
alm ost, invariably been lower than the proper proportionate 
costs for this class of service, and where a company has been 
reasonably successful in carrying on its business it follows that 
the rates charged for other classes of service have been too high 
and the recent Court decisions* forbid the collecting from one 
class of customers any unreasonable portion of that which ought 
to be collected from other classes of customers, and further 
forbids the lowering of rates for reasons of public policy. 

As to the calculations for depreciation, while the Idaho de¬ 
cision is to the general effect that full or theoretical depreciation 
should not be deducted in obtaining the fair value of the prop- 
perty, it cannot be said that this principle is at all well estab¬ 
lished, and it becomes necessary, in our inventory, to determine 
the accrued depreciation of each item, taking into account not 
only ordinary wear and tear, but obsolescence and inadequacy 
(which some authorities call functional depreciation). The 
writer has long been of the opinion that in order to square our 
valuations with the Court decisions, we must (1) obtain definite 
appraisals of the existing physical property, (2) ascertain the 
full theoretical depreciation, (3) make such deductions as are 
necessary because of property built unwisely or for anticipated 
increases in population which have not materialized or for 
classes of service which have not been taken on. In other words, 
our valuation must be determined by using our best present-day 
judgment as to the amount and classes of property required to 
serve the customers now connected and those which may be con¬ 
nected within a reasonable future period. This may even in¬ 
volve an addition for property not now in place, but which ought 
to be in place in order to assure continuity of service with the. 
requirement that same be installed. In addition, however, to 
the value of the physical property, the writer desires to take 
refuge behind the words of Justice Harlan when he says, “We 
do not*say that there may not be other matters to be regarded 
in estimating the value of the property.” It is the writer s con¬ 
tention that in making the appraisal of the physical property, 
due allowance must be made for overhead charges. The writer’s 
opinion on this phase of the matter has already been expressed 
in a written discussion which appeared at the San Francisco 
♦See Norfolk & Western & North Dakota cases cited above. 
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Convention of the Institute in 1915. In addition, however, 
there are allowances for various intangibles not properly in¬ 
cluded under the head of overhead charges. They are (1) cost 
of organization and obtaining the necessary charters and fran¬ 
chises, (2) deficits in operation in the early history of the project, 
(3) lack of profits in the later years and (4) the unearned de¬ 
preciation which has accrued. It is the writer’s further opinion 
that the aggregate of these elements ought to bear some favor¬ 
able relation to the total value of the physical property, but it 
is the province of the engineer to investigate and determine the 
various items referred to with the exception, perhaps, of items 
concerning the cost of organization and obtaining the necessary 
charters and franchises. All other elements in determining the 
appraisal and valuation of a public utility property and in the 
determination of the deficits, lack of profits or otherwise, are 
matters solely within the province of the engineer. 

The above items should be considered as making up the “cost 
of establishing the business.” There has been much contention 
with reference to the necessity of including “going value” but 
here again we are confusing cases involving justice to the in¬ 
vestor with “purchase and sale” cases. “Going value” is an 
element to be considered in “purchase and sale” cases and has 
no pertinency whatever in rate cases. The United States Supreme 
Court, in its recent decision regarding the Des Moines gas rates, 
decided that “going value” was to be considered in these cases, 
but based its estimates of “going value” on those elements 
which go to make up the “cost of establishing the business.” 
In the determination of reasonable or fair rates, full considera- 
tion must be given to the sacrifice made by the investor. This 
will include, m addition to the investment in the physical prop¬ 
erty, early losses, lack of profits and unearned depreciation 

e aggregate of winch should be classified as the “cost of estab¬ 
lishing the business.” 


Conclusions 

1. Property must be inventoried in such detail as will lead 
to a determination of its value or cost within a very small per- 
centage of absolute accuracy. 

2. It must, be classified as to its use and as to the degree of 
its use m the various classes of service. 

3. The inventory must include full information as to age 

estima^fV ^ information fading to accurate 

estimates of accrued depreciation. 


Presented at the '.YJLUth meeting of the . 1 meet 
ran Institute of EJeftrinU Engineers, New York, 
November 10 , 1010 , 

Copyright 1010. By A. I. 15. IS 


CONTINUOUS INVENTORIES: THEIR PREPARATION 
AND VALUE 

MY IIAKKY K. CAR YHR 
A US IK ACT Of* iVvi'I* K 

, Duv tu rn;u*f muni »»f laws m various stairs ivuuiring approval 
of State Commission' before issue of seenrities, ami due to other 
eomlitiojis, there has ari u'u a demand tor a e« *utinuous inventory 
of property ownnl by utility eoiftpanies, 

, h'ir:B section of this paper discusses t lie advisabil't v of attempt* 
mg such an inventory, giving possibly uses and advantages to be 
derived theielretfu, and the second section discusses the prep* 
aration of such an inventory, uresis the division c*i the 
property in(o four general groups for the purpose, and outlines 
general bums and methods for collecting and recording data 
ret I ui red. 

A M()N(; papers presented at the Pacific Coast Convention 
of the Institute at San Francisco in HHo, under the general 
heading of a Symjmsiunt of Inventories and A ppmisals of Proper- 
ties, was one liy Mr. \V, (i. Vincent, Jr., in which the subject of 
keeping inventories ami appraisals up to date was treated in 
sotm* detail, In the discussion which ensued, it seemed to be 
the opinion that I he amount of detail and extra work and expense 
which would be incurred by a company's operating force, would 
he too great to make it advisable or practicable to do this, At 
least one of t he large public utility companies under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the New Jersey Commission, namely one of the telephone 
companies connected with the Bell system, is apparently ac¬ 
complishing this with an expenditure of labor and other expense 
which is apparently within reason, and both the New Jersey 
and New \ ork Commissions an* endeavoring to develop methods 
for keeping inventories up to date in which it is hoped that the 
co-operation and approval of public utility companies in general 
may be secured. 

Discussion of* no* Valve and Use of a Continuous 

Inventory 

The desirability and the purposes for which an inventory and 
appraisal of a company's property is made have been generally 
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discussed heretofore and the necessity of making such an in¬ 
ventory and appraisal under certain conditions is probable 
sufficiently apparent, to eliminate the necessity of further dis¬ 
cussion on this matter. Such inventor) and appraisal of anv 
large company is comparable to a general census which if has 
been customaiy to make at periodical intervals tor centuries 
If it were necessary or advisable to have the results, of an up to 
date census available at frequent intervals t he question would 
doubtless arise as to the desirability of keeping a complete 
census of all the people in the country up to daft* by other means 
than going out and counting them every live or ten years. 

In the same way, if it is advisable or necessary to have a\ail- 
ablo a total inventor) 1 and appraisal of a company property 
at frequent intervals of time, it would seem advisable fo consider 
the problems involved in maintaining such an inventory at all 
times. 

If this kind of an inventory would serve no oilier purpose than 
in making da fa readily available tor the compilation at any 
time of <t total inventor)' and appraisal of the c<*m pane's prop* 
erty, then the Icasihility of. doing so depends upon at least four 
factors. 

1. The frequency with which it may be desirable, 

2. 1 he additional yearly expenditure required, multiplied 
by the number of years intervening compared with the cost of 
obtaining the results by a complete new inventory at a later 
period, 

2, I he comparative accuracy of an inventory by the two 
methods and the accuracy which is liable to be required in fut ure 
appraisals, 

4. The speed with which it mav be deniable i M compile Hie 
same. 


A consideration of the frequency with which complete in¬ 
ventories are liable to In* required leads to the conclusion that 
they are liable to occur much ofiener in the future than in the 
past, as the custom of requiring yearly reports to various tax 
commissions and government regulating nmutii Mote appears 
to be becoming much more general and required m more detail 
than heretofore. 


A .consideration of (In- other faHors involved in kv. 
corUnmotiK inventory brings to !i -lit a number of other 
ami advantages to be obtained by run-vine out sueb an 
taking, besides the company itself, eonsidered as a unit 


ping a 
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under* 
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' are at least three other classes of people who are interested in 
the operation of a public utility corporation. 

1. The patrons or customers of the company. 

2. The investors in the company’s securities. 

3. The general public, including the various governmental 
agencies representing this public. 

A perpetual inventory of a company’s property would be 
useful to any company in the following ways: 

1. Data are made available for answering any complaints 
as to discrimination or overcharges in existing rates and the 
company should be able to present promptly a full statement 
of facts on the basis of which a satisfactory determination can 
be made. 

2. The increased cost of labor and material renders it probable 
that many rate cases in the future will involve increases, rather 
than decreases in rates for services rendered and the company 
will need to be fortified with all necessary facts as to the cost 
of service rendered, among vduch are included as two of the 
principle items, a fair return on the investment and a yearly 
allowance toward a reserve fund for replacing the property in¬ 
volved, at the time that such replacement is needed. 

3. In many rate cases and cases pertaining to security issues, 
inventories and appraisals have been made and depreciation 
and present value estimated. Various methods have been used 
for making these determinations and estimates of future de¬ 
preciation have been made. There the matter, in most cases, 
has been dropped and the future depreciation has been left to 
take care of itself. 

The cut and dried formulas for determining depreciation used 
in many cases have often been challenged and criticized. The 
criticism has been so severe that it is not at all unlikely that nev r 
methods wall be adopted in the future which will depend upon 
changes wdiich actually take place as time goes on and that will 
have to be checked up from time to time. Probably the surest 
check upon accruing depreciation or an accruing renewal fund 
is a comparison of the fund with the total cost of the property, 
subject to depreciation, which, of course, can only be made by 
having at hand an up to date inventory. It is quite probable that, 
in the future, one of the most urgent reasons for making an 
inventory and keeping it up to date will be the necessity of having 
some means for judging whether or not a company is making 
reasonable preparation for renewing and perpetuating its proo- 
erty. 
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, 4 ‘ For most Public utility companies f Ik- ; ,p pr , lV; ,| . 

State Commission is necessary for the issue of n,u securities 
The labor and time involved in securing the approval of u K 
same, both on the part of the eompanv and of the < '< »nmti • it>i» 
would be materially reduced. There would be less interruption 
of the work performed by the operating force of the company 
from governmental inspectors, either in cheeking up construc¬ 
tion expenditures for new securities or in making a complete 
appraisal of a company’s property for this or other purposes. 

•>. the market, fora company's securities would doubtless' 
be increased by a general knowledge that a running inventory 
of all the company's property was maintained and consequently 
that some cheek was available upon the total property repiv 
sented by securities issued and on the accounting methods foil 
lowed by the company. 

o. It Would probably make available data for securing ban- 
chise extensions from various municipalities under more' coni- 
table terms than appears to he possible at present 
7 Data would be available for making investigations to 
satisfy the demands of labor employed in the company's opera- 
■ions as to whether they were, or were not. receiving a fair pro¬ 
portion of the company's revenue < hie of the reasons privately 
advanced by labor union men for demanding an increased share 
m a company’s revenue is that the books of mam companies 
aie kept in such a manner that the revenues are covered up in 
some way ami their total income is not show,, r ,, Itin1s 

made to the stockholders or public bodies Without commenting 
on the merits of tins contention, it is probable that the means of 

proving or refuting it would be much more reari.K available 
than at the present time, 

«. It- is the general experience m cheeking up the hooks of 
various companies in New Jersey for approval of construction 
expend, itres that comparatively little question can be raised 
as to the total amounts claimed, but that the distribute,, to 

iurr* lUmiS 7 amnm,fi hv vvhieh the expenditures are 
classified, are very frequently incorrect, which fact is generally 
rrought out, by making an inventory of the property acquired 

dSibMhS^ U V hW UUil lU ‘ UiT '»»•«' scents lit tIt* 

wouldt , C<> ! lt,nUOUS inwn, ory maintained by a company 
vould bo conducive to much more accurate accounting and dis. 

tnbu(.ion of charges between fixed capital and operating ex¬ 
penses as well as a more accurate distribution of general over- 
head charges than is possible at present. 
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9. Insurance adjustment for fire and other losses could be 
more readily and equitably obtained. 

10. Tax Commission reports and yearly reports to regulating 
bodies could be more readily compiled. 

'11. At the present time a few large companies are keeping 
a more or less detailed record as to the location of their various 
items of property, especially of underground conduits, etc. 
Many companies, however, have very incomplete records as 
to just what they own or where it is located and information is 
not readily available as to what sendee they are able to render 
at a given location, either permanently or temporarily. As an 
illustration of this point, the case may be cited of a gas company 
which was recently called upon for service by a prospective cus¬ 
tomer in an outlying district. An employee of the company, 
to whom the request was made, replied that the company would 
be unable to make the connection to the customer's premises, as 
the company’s mains were too far away. Later investigation 
proved that the company had a service connection to the house 
next door and that the main in the street extended to within 
about fifty feet of the prospective customer’s lot. A continuous 
inventory would necessitate the keeping of records which would 
prevent these or similar occurrences. 

12. In addition to requiring records which would give the 
location of property owned, the adoption of such a system in 
connection with a continuous inventory and appraisal would 
be of great value in promoting more efficient construction and 
operation, as detailed costs would readily be available from w T hich 
the costs of rendering any particular service or of making any 
particular extension or betterment could be accurately deter¬ 
mined. 

Some of the advantages cited above would apply equally well 
to the company’s customers, investors, and the public, but the 
above seem to be sufficient. 

Preparation of the Inventory 

This subject apparently implies first a complete inventory 
and appraisal of-the property as of a given date but this is not 
a necessary prelude to the above, and, as most companies have 
not a complete inventory and appraisal of their property, it seems 
advisable to state that a company can readily start an inventory 
of all new property acquired from the present time forward and 
all old property withdrawn from service and either replaced 
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In order to obtain the necessary records for writing off the 
original cost of the property when it is retired, it is absolutely 
necessary that one additional step be added to this system as it 
is generally in force in most companies; viz, an allocation of the 
cost of each piece of construction or property acquired 'must be made 
in detail when the work is completed , and preferably fust before the 
work order is finally closed , as such an analysis will frequently 
disclose inaccuracies in either debits or credits. This practise 
is followed by many companies to a certain extent at the present 
time, but must be applied to all work orders, and the final cost 
must be reduced to the same units that are liable to be needed 
in making estimates for withdrawals or additions. Unless the 
property acquired is going to last forever or be withdrawn from 
capital account as a unit, such an estimate must be made some¬ 
time, and there would seem to be no time when a more accurate 
analysis could be made than at the time the "work is . done or 
property acquired. 

An analysis of costs made at this time "would aid in checking 
up inaccurate distribution of labor and material, and it is very 
important to do this, as the fact must be recognized that all 
of these records are going to depend primarily for their accuracy 
on the proper distribution of labor and material by the con- 
struction foreman, and especial emphasis must be laid on this 
point. 

Many companies are keeping at the present time an additional 
set of records which can be made to fit in nicely with a continuous 
or perpetual inventory. These records consist mostly of cards 
showing the location, type, size, and dates of installation, change 
in location, etc., of meters, transformers, poles and attachments, 
and possibly, in some cases, street lamps, sendees and similar 
items. As stated in the first section of this paper, such records 
are valuable for other than strictly inventory purposes but they 
are also essential for this purpose in connection with the forms 
suggested below. 

The items of property for the purposes of inventory may 
be divided into four general groups as follows: 

A. Those items which are large enough to be recorded indi¬ 
vidually or in small groups with one entry, but which are liable 
to be altered or changed in part ; e.g., buildings. 

B. Items which may be recorded individually and which are 
withdrawn from service as a unit; e.g., meters. 

C. Items which must be recorded in units of length, pounds, 
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or some similar units and miscellaneous items; e.g., wires and 
cables, insulators, arresters, etc. 

D. Those items of property which are usually carried in in¬ 
ventories at the present time and which are usually checked up 
by field inventory at regular intervals; e.g., materials and supplies 
portable tools, office furniture, etc. 

There may be considerable difference of opinion as to just 
what method should be followed in collecting the data required, 
but a general scheme could be followed for either a gas, electric, 
railway or railroad, telephone or telegraph, water or sewer 
utility or a private industrial plant by classifying the property- 
in the general groups indicated above about as follows: 

A. 1. Land and right of way. 

2. Building and structures. 

3. Equipment of stations, buildings, etc. 

B. Poles, transformers, meters and services for an electric 
company; meters, services, fire hydrants, lamps, etc. for a water 
or gas company and similar items for these or other companies. 

C. . Wires, cables, conduits, crossarms, insulators, for an 
electric company; feeder cable, trolley wire, straight track, etc., 
for railways; transmission and distribution mains for water, 
gas and sewer companies. • 

D. Office equipment, shop equipment, stable equipment, etc. 


FUK LtROUP a 


The general form of recording data for items in group A in 
detail is given on form 1. 

These data should be obtained from the completion report of 
the work order, an extra copy of which it might be advisable to 
nle with other inventory data. 

. J, he basis ;°y estimating the unit prices for the cost of brick 
wall removed (mentioned on form 1) should be found in this 
comple ion report. A list of the quantities involved should be 
available from the information and plans in the hands of the 

thSe e shouTd P be Slbl d f r the n T additi ° n - With this informa tion 
on acbjaHactn Which is »ased 

as a total is desired, probably no oftener t^nlncLachy^ 
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Form 1 

AMERICAN ELECTRIC CO .—Subsidiary Co . 

DIVISION—Northern LOCATION—\Ath St. Belleville File No, 5 

Computer . Checker . App'dby _ Date .. Acct. No. 118 

SUBJECT Substation Buildings . Reference . Sheet No. 1 


(or other similar items in Group A) 


Auth. 

No. 

and 

page 

Date 

acquired 

Description—As origi¬ 
nally acquired or of ad¬ 
dition or withdrawal 

Area—Si 2 e 
or No. of 
units 

Original cost 

Total cost 
corrected 
to date for 
additions, 
etc. 

Est. 

re¬ 

main¬ 

ing 

life 

Per 

unit 

Total 

543- 


1-Substation Building 






10 

1911 

Brickon concretefndn. 

1200 sq. ft. 

$2.00 

$2400 

$2400 

50 



Slate Roof, etc. 

20000 cu.ft. 

. 12 






40' X 30' One Story & 








Basement. 






1585- 

1916 

Brick wall removed 






4 


30'xlS ' High 



200 

2200 

45 

1586- 

1916 

Addition 10'x40' 

400 sq. ft. 

2.50 

1000 

3200 

46.6 

4 



6667 cu. ft. 

. 15 





Explanatory Notes on Use of Form No. 1 

Note 1 If any item of property subject to depreciation is acquired subsequent to date 
of first use, this fact should be indicated together with other information available as to 
original construction, date, cost, etc. • 

Note 2 Remaining life of 45 years is obtained by subtracting 5 years elapsed between 
1911 and 1916 from 50 year life first estimated. 

Remaining life of 46.6 years is obtained by computing a weighted average of $2200 at 
4o years and $1000 at 50 years. 

Note 3 Present value on a basis of straight line depreciation may be readily obtained 
by multiplying $3200 by ratio of 46.6 years to 50 years, giving 93:2% and $2982. 


Form 2 

AMERICAN ELECTRIC CO —Subsidiary Co . ..... 

DIVISION Northern LOCATION Ail File No. 5 

Computer . Checker . App’d by . Date . Acct. No. 118 

SUBJECT Summary of Substation Builduigs , 1916 Sheet No. 101 


(or similar item in Group A) 


Ref. 

Sheet 

Item 

Location 

Date 

orig¬ 

inally 

ac¬ 

quired 

Cost 

to 

Jan. 1 

Added 

1 

With¬ 

drawn 

Cost 

to 

Dec. 

31 

Present value 

Dec. 31 

% 

Amt. 

1 

SS Building 

14th St. Belleville 

1911 

$2400. 

$1000 

$200 

$3200 

93.2 

$2982. 

2 

ditto 

First St. Nutley 

1906 

etc. 











Transfe 

:rred tc 

) sheet 

No. 

1-10 
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Form 3 

m VI cm^. ERICAN BLRCTRIC CO. .VmA.vi./wm 
PIvTStOX S or them LOCATfOX All 

Computer .... Checker.... A pp'rf hy . thite., 

SUBJECT B-kw. Transformers Type X Refereme 

__- . (or similar items in Croups }\ nr 


file Xo a 

!m, .Vo, 

• Sheet Xo. 


Date Ref. 

sheet A»l»!e* I 


Brought 

Fvvd 
I DIB 
19 JO 
19 IB 
1910 
1917 


Number of units 

I Withdrawn | 

I Date I 


J DmM 

Net | jif-r 

‘ ’t-»J I U:.*t 


No, in to datei 

stall.-,J 1 


Av, « we 
| units I 
| uistaj. j 
led 




jlnveutolrv I 



1 , 191 b Mutt 

; fbM 

MBit 

f»! * 

mh.h 

tiff 

in,,. k, , 

i bit 

. 31 , ! MS., : 

’ «l s; 


! A™*™* for all mm, of Dm. *„e |» r * MV r n, .1 Vr £ .. J .. 

f 1 ncT " ,m « hl ** and o«r lt K urr *!,«*„ „ r , r f — Y« , 

lie withdrawn !)»■ ,.f , hl * , " '" l "" ,brr 

'« li Of t!.r hi-ummmitd (|ir vrur 


Porm * AMKRK'AN HI.IiCTHH I'll .... , 

mvixwN N „r, htrn Ch u ,os , U l **»*«" ‘ 

v!T!Z:~’ r * n *'' . O'Eun 

SUBJT( l Summary of Transformers. {fi|*i 
. —. .—.... -.-. L __[** \* »t*tar item tn Croup It n t n 


Tile ,V*i, U 
1 t So j:m 
sheet ,Vm, ltl| 


! Fcf. Hue Type • * ■ 
‘ Jim 


Number of 11m tn 


i o,f of mm. 


fbenrin value 

Dr.. ;U 


i •>«»*• IWrth. liter f '■ ..... Ol *>rr. Ill 

—.... w v u 1 -.* A.McitiitKH-n r . , t , . A „;,; 

* Mofcw x loo 20 g If* Mss *17.00 |H« *;• < .1 : na.n; 


Note: , l! ; Trmrdmrd *», * 4 *ref No. 1 

<.l.tuim..n.y mmiMm'nK «v!-V»k 7*D'lT'".T ,,r, ” r "'"“"* **"*'*< »* 

D) this ruse it in etrtinmted tlmt u U, or W ve , it ^ "* *, ‘* m, * Kr Ulr “ f »'»thdimv». 
trarily Mm m all mrs . U, IT ,,,r 

inn at pram. value hut it i. ,„L O hU'JT * niw ' 
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Forms for Groups B and C 

The same forms are recommended for both groups B and C, 
but the method of collecting the data required is different. 

For both groups it is thought best to use unit costs averaged 
for the district into which the company chooses to subdivide 
its territory, say a tax district, and for a certain period of time, 
monthly, quarterly, or yearly. The average for labor, storeroom 
charges, miscellaneous material items, overhead charges, etc., 
would necessarily need to be computed after the close of the 
current period or the average taken from the preceding period 
and final adjustments made for variation. 

The total quantities for all items in group B, for which a card 
record is assumed to be made, can be computed either from the 
cards or from the completion reports of the work orders. Prob¬ 
ably the total could be obtained more readily from the card 
records,, whether tabulated by hand or sorted and tabulated 
mechanically by means of the Hollerith system of card records. 

For all items in group C, the totals of both quantities and 
prices would probably best be obtained and reconciled with the 
amounts given in the completion reports of all work orders in¬ 
volved, although they might be obtained from field books or 
street maps showing construction changes for the required 
period, or from pole record and manhole record cards which 
usually indicate the wires, cables, conduit, etc., extending to 
the adjacent units. 

Form 3 shows method of recording a group of similar units, 
viz., 5-kw. transformers and Form4 shows method of summar¬ 
izing units of various sizes. 

Forms for Group D 

Form 5 is recommended for summarizing items in this group as 
it is contemplated to include only such items as a company car¬ 
ries or could reasonably carry on an inventory which is usually 
made at the present time by actual count. This inventory as 
applied to office furniture, large portable tools, etc., usually 
gives the estimated present value of these items and they are 
carried into the property account each year at this depreciated 
value. 

The first entry for each of these items is naturally the cost new 
and it is recommended that this cost new be carried in the in¬ 
ventory in a parallel column with the depreciated value until 
such time as the item is retired. Also, that the total cost new of 
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GROWTH AND DEPRECIATION 


HV JTI.lAX I.OKHliNSTEl'N 


A its i ni' J*AI’KH 

It h wm-rally .« •.Iininl that II wail),lex utility nronertv will 
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"inn'.ll'illi, m!!' '*•«’ «r«.«-n, air,•I ts its „,r 
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■ l '" ! ,' !lr ,rl " ! " V ,u h h "" 1 ' 1 allowed on them' whether 
ft, ve a,,' Ml ,1.4, e ili ni. Several <missi.mand Co! r 
ie, I , ' l |i,“ t i,'i|ii"ie,I t,, '.lit.w the leii.ieuey l,.disallow a return on 
f.'-tve an,I .. are ,,re e„le,i in refutatiun of the ,!e- 

I’he |<iiuei|i,il j„,ini , are a . follow.; 

."»">'«.- 
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A points: 

I'irsi, In tilmw that the per eetil condition of any property is 
dependent tint only upon the maintenance lull upon the past 
and present growth. 

See,.ini, to show that under practically no condition will it 
h n,,, s to britt). a property back to one hundred per cent 
condition, but that it does not settle down to some fixed per 
cent condition less than one hundred per cent.. It does, however, 
K" through a repeating cycle of conditions, one point in the 
cycle being a maximum above which it will never rise. This 
maximum point will depend entirely upon the growth of the 
property am! should be studied separately for each property 
undi‘r c*onsiik*ralion. 

I bird, to show that under certain conditions of growth, a 
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lrn!? i itiHiihrr tmr 11 n> mIi\ intis that any property whirl* 

hasj»i*t*u limit up t:r;u!ualh ami n*i? all at muv, will have its 
vanotiM parts wuar t»m in ,% Mniriar in that in which 

Uuw were ni.stalleii Suire *liilm*nt poriioits of the property 
will have to he ivplaeei! raeSi year, it will never he mvessary to 
sv|i!a,ee all »♦! t-hem at utiee ami hnnit the propialy haek to 
>m ’ Inuiflmi per vent eomlitiMii. 


|,ioiny in show that urnler j*r;ietieallv no eomlition 
.ai ^ to hnuy a proper! v haek to 1U0 ju*r eeiit 
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As far as tlir point uisf uuvlv n rm-r, ,,n< ti , m 

hut having reached that <u shcv c|.,im that th«* pr,„, t . r p 

remains at aeertain tist**! rotitlitiMU. ?]h* r\;* r ? ; r! , t , Mf ,| ( , tf .^| n3 

on the niaintenaiav. 

It is perfectly inn- that tin rutile property will not have 

be renewed at am- one time hit: o*d', in ?be rondose- •« i„ , ,1 

' * ■ ' ■?■***** * * ■■* 11 \\ 111 

has been a uniform growth .net a ham , .,r n, m . ,p,,m|im 
t<> the life ui‘ tin- property isee Ta 1 <!t" I and Curve | v ,i!! thi 

property reach a fixed condition and ivm.mt their after ihr j jnt j, 
arty has stopped growing A; ... a Inna },n.|«-m i. S iu 
whether uniformly or otherwise. > It.-j , will ,, - 
liar cent condition In other u..nh , then r, an . ddi-.it j.« n tt; 
renew varying amount-, of piopcm m dip. r. ul m the 

future, and any calculation of iv,-rve. ha-,,! an a 
that because of perpetual lite the rompuliv will reaeii a table 
condition either during .»r aftei it., mouth s entirely numi*. t 
It, will he notieed from an examination of the tables that while 
the property is growing, the per cent eomlitiou is decreasing. the 
rate of deerease varying inversely with the rate o| r ,.,„th W},,.,, 

the property stops growing it ha reached a certain per rent 
condition and thereafter it vane between ibat condition and 
some other, dependent upon the mamiei ,growth. When 
the growth stops the property m.n he at mmimmu per 
cent comiitam, as m Tahir IV and ('tin,- IV. where there has 
been a decreasing rate of growth, or at a max,.,mm as u« Table 
V and Curve V where there has been an mneasmp rate oi 
growl,li, Talde IV and Curve i\ bow that the prupem will 
vary between lid and .Vi pet rent, while Table V and t'une V 
show, in that ease, a variation ot from ,'io to os p,., 

Proa, the above figures it „ evident that each property, 
should it stop growing, will go through a evele m win, h if reaches 
a certain maximum eomlitiou less than lutt p,., ,,.„ f ,j us „ m 

" nmu l ' 0,uiitk ’" ««•»«»: cntuelv dependent on the ‘manner Of 
the property s growth, 

, , H mu >' 1,( ‘ :t! TUed that the wnter has made arbitrary and special 
assumptions m taking eases where the period o| growth eor 
responds to the life of the propeitv, but bo.h Tables II and V 
are hast*.I on other assumptions Besides this, „ IS worth bear 
mg m mind that any property in.iv be divided into a series of 
groups m which the investment term rotiesponds to the life 
-urn, sind that each ol these groups will follow a eomlitiou curve 
° 1 ' s tmn ' ' or property, therefor, there would he 
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f per mil, How t hen is the reserve 
" fl ll !‘ Hir diird point. 

S'- \\ inch may Ik* used as divisions 
fhr laving aside and use of depreciation 

if the yrrai. eiu?uyh rate to permit the 
im csf men! of all l|ir tr*.erve m extensions. 

^ *'*•Mipanv m*t ^Vkiwitn: at, a yreal enough rate to permit 
(lie tinmftiictt! o! al! file ?r ser Vr ill ext'ensiotts, 

T A coinpam wlm.h i. in it prow?up, 

I ala* flu' liff um ( whore a company is growing at a yneat 
Hinnyfs rale to promt the mve-.imrm of all the reserve in ex- 

t! *'• iU%n iIm! U*«- .tumial f*.*r«i<*i>rec-iaiic>n will, 

its some yearn hi !r-and m some years more, than the cost 
of roimw.ib. l !l dio-4" u.Mf.s dial the cost of renew,als is less 
flam the char$:*'' l mi d< t mumd, the dilfereitee may he invested 
in eMmamno. and in those years m which the cost of renewals 
v> prrah’i than the depmi,ition charge, it. will he necessary 
* u 1 seem Mies Hill* the intensions madi* front reserve as a 
haTf., mmy thr money from the seen ri ties for the renewals. The 
securities, howevet, should not lie issued to an amount greater 
than flit' depre* tap'd value ot the extensions. Wherever the 
depreciation reserve i% invested m extensions, it is necessary 
,n keep a < areiul uroi*| of proper! v of this class, it is essential 
that 'heparan* .lenaints hr kept for capital Investment and re- 
amr mveMutcm The trouble in the pad was that no attempt 
wa*; made to keep them separate. 

hi she second »a e, where Hie company is not growing at a 
yrraf eununh rale to perum the investment in extensions of the 
diflererii'e hriwecti depreciation charge for the year and renewals 
lor f he years and m the third ease \x hen* f he company has stopped 
prowiny, a will he necessary to keep tlu* surplus of annual 
allowance over cost trf renewal for certain years, in a liquid 
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demands, requiring a rerun! 
withdrawal of money from the luma! j 
third rases, will fall. In anv romnlex ni 
ot things having dib'erem t 
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extensions are made m the various pomp-. 

;i plan il will hr ra v ft, ‘.i'f whet her mj dm? .Onpiaic provision 
IS hrilip mailr li»r the Imiullmj; lullin' i-xtrUM,,,,:. ;u „| , l( 

(lift ill vvliat year. it will hr iierev-.ary h* iv.ur a * tirtf it--. 

As i IrstTii in I in 1 hr ii.tn ilm-timi. the ".emu,! p.n„„i „i 
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tensions, llit* slurhhuhirr;,' rapiial i h. pt V H t 

• 'latr.l value * it I hr pn.prm 1 i hr lair our f,,« u- ,,,; t kilU- 

JHirpoSl'S h"!ll I'rmit ll.r p.nnl Mi Urw Ml I hr i mu iiiui'i au-I lilt* 
st nek la ilder. 

Sthlr V IS Imi* a propem in whieh I hr «h-pii ,mii rerterve 
IS mvesletl in r\tritsiitii l,n ,„ir, ihr truth Vt *ar, 

, ' lilt* total expr'diltin. Ihr pn-prilv h.tlh lr.,m rapital 

;' ml r, ' sm ' r whirl, has tlrpn, S |7U17 This 
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rrsrrvr Imul <hirm s : Uir rmrrnt y,*ar an«l u,,i v ,*i imrsn-t! thr 
tlrprrrial.rtl valur uf tlit* prnprm r, p, rapiial invest- 

Ormitiuy fur Hit* lime hriu,; ihr question',II allmviup a 
tel,urn «m the $!!«,! n..i ivinvrsir.l, it is srru ihat alluwinr a 
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return on the <!t-j<ri-t i,if t *tI valuv of the priiperty is practically 
equivalent t.» alli.wiuy a return nil the ordinal investment’. 
The question ,,i allmviny a return on the amount held as liquid 
deprerial ion fund iS1 <*",:{» in the almve ease will he eonsidered 
under point, live. This proeedure described above, is therefor 
iair to the eotisumer, tor he is payiuy ;i return on the vtilue of 
tlie property in use, and it is fair to the stockholder for he is 
earning a return on las original capital. 

The h»tnlh point i to show that tur a company which lias 
slopped growing or for *»m* which is growing at a rate not large 
enough to use all o} tlu* depreciation reserve for reinvestment 
in extensions, it will be necessary to have a continually varying 
amount in a liquid depreciation reserve fund and t hat this amount 
will tluetuate in a manner depending upon the company’s growth* 
Table V shows tbe condition tor a property which has ceased 
to grow after ten years. At the end of the tenth year there are 
Sided in the reserve. 1 he sum laid aside annually for depre¬ 
ciation after that is SISS-I, yet owing toihe fail that the company 
has grown taster at one time than at another, in some years 
there will be less than SbSS-l used for renewals and in some vears 
mote, I he effect of this is to aeeumula!e a fund over a certain 
period of vears winch is used over another period of years. 
11ms, starting with X1 UAd in the tenth year, the fund reaches a 
maximum of Stop p.f in the twenty-fourth year; after which it 
decreases to SI Had again m the thirtieth year. This is graphically 
shown in ( urve \ li is evident that since the -Sidad will never 
be used as far as renewal purposes go, it may as well be returned 
to the stockholders Since it is assumed that the company 
has stopped growing, the hypothesis precludes the possibility 
of using if tor extensions and if should therefor be returned to 
the stockholders in the form of cash. If should he clearly 
understood by flit* stockholders that this is a return of capital 
and not a dividend payment. 

( urve V is for the conditions assumed for this particular 
ease. Any other manner of growth would give a different curve. 

In order to tell tor any other property just what accumulation 
would take place and to determine how much, if anything, may 
be returned to t he stockholders because it will never be used, it 
would he necessary to make a study similar to the one shown. 

It is not very difficult to see that for a company which is 
growing, but at a rate too small to use all the reserve, that portion 
of the reserve which is not invested in extensions and betterments 
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will bear the same relation to the renewals as the entire fund does 
in the case where the company is not growing at all. That is, 
there will be an accumulation curve for the liquid reserve which 
will be similar to the curve for a non-growing property. 

In either case there will be a necessity for a liquid depre¬ 
ciation reserve for renewals and this reserve will vary from year 
to year. This fluctuation may be likened to the storage of energy 
in a flywheel. Just as there is no way to remove the energy from 
the flywheel except by stopping it, so there is no way of avoid¬ 
ing the fund as long as it is desired to make the renewals as they 
fall due. While the energy is stored in the flywheel it is of no 
direct use; yet it would be impossible to run the engine without 
a flywheel. The energy must be so stored to make it instantly 
available. The depreciation fund must also be stored to make it 
instantly available. 


_ The fifth point is to show, that since such a liquid depre¬ 
ciation reserve may be necessary for a growing company and 
will be necessary for a company which has ceased to grow, that 
the same return should be allowed on such a reserve as on any 
other capital invested in the property, and that such return 
should be available for dividends, provided that the cost new, 
less depreciation is to be used as a basis for rate making. 

Before trying to prove this point, the following decisions are 
given to show the stand taken in some cases in regard to this 
matter. The Nebraska State Railway Commission says in 
Re Application of the Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, for authority to increase rates (A. T. & T. Co., Com. L 134 
June 26 1913, Nebraska State Railway Commission) “It will 
arso be the policy of the Commission to expect of the corporation 
that it shall, so far as possible, use the depreciation funds .... 
m making extensions and betterment of the plant. Such part 
ot the plant as is represented by the investment from the de¬ 
preciation reserve shall be permitted to earn the same ratio of 
fu “ e stockhold f-s’ investment, but neither such reserve 
to m eamin f therefrom sha11 be available as dividends 

In thtle? 3 ’ ° r i° r any ° ther PUrp ° SeS than those set ™t.” 
to consider th! 10n COmmission all ™s a return but it seems 

i r: si ? ing fund > the returns **<* 

theleprec StOCkholders ’ ^vestment as though 
j n T e T C 'f. l0n n I ^serve were not also stockholders’ investment 
In the Louisville and Nashville R. R. Co. v. Railroad Commis 
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sion of Alabama the special master savs (IT. H, ('ireuit, Co 
Middle Dist. of Alabama. Report of Wm. A. (lunther, Special 
Abast.T m ('haueery, 11)11) “The defendants farther insist that 
interest should be allowed on the balance in the replacement 
account.. It is a mistake to suppose that such a charge is proper." 

Also in the ease of the Louisiana R. R. Commission vs r um - 
berland Telephone To,. (212 V. S. 425) the Court says; “That 
H was right to raise more money to pay for depreciation than 
was actually dispersed tor the particular year there can he no 
doubt, for a reserve is necessary in any business of this kind, and 
so it might accumulate, but to raise more than money enough 
lor Lie purpose and place a balance to the credit of capital upon 
which to pay dividends cannot lie proper treatment.” 

There are two chief arguments against allowing a return on 
,lu ; ‘^'preeiation fund. The first applies only to that portion 
which is not invested in extensions, It is to the effect that 
since the fund is lying idle, bringing no return, or is at best, 
invested in bonds bringing a low return, that this is all the return 
to which it. is entitled. The second argument applies either to 
tin* ease where there is a liquid reserve or the reserve is invested 
m extensions. It is to the effect that since the money for the 
reserve is furnished by the consumer, In- should not further be 
mpiimf 1,0 pay a rMurn tm it, 


f'akmy the second argument first, 'file whole discussion 
hiuyes to a large extent on the question as to whether or not the 
stockholder may expect that his capital be kept intact at 100 
per cent. How many men would go into a business of any kind 
il they could not make enough to replace their capita! goods as 
Ihev wore out and besides earn a return on their investment? 
1 hat all businesses do not do this does not alter the fact that they 
expect to do so when Kiev start, The recognition of deprecia¬ 
tion and the allowance therefor is in itself an acknowledgment, 
ot Hie correctness of keeping the capital intact. 

1 he capital which is wasting away is certainly the capital of 
flu* stockholder, lb* uses up his capita! in the service of the 


consumer and the consumer replaces the capital so used. The 
consumer is making a just restitution. Me is replacing something 
which originally belonged not to him but to some one else, Why 
then should tin* replaced capital have a different, status from the 
original? ft should not. The capital in a depreciation reserve 
fund should be treated the same as any other capital, ft should 
be allowed the saute return and for the same purjxtses. 
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Hume arytte that since the depreciation nn:«! >•, ! V :n ; < id],. , 
that portion not invested in o.t t-n- j,,, r .• t J' j ' 
wlion- it 1 triiii's only a Imv return, ;; i--. tn tn ,, u ,r«* Vi 
it ran earn. But is it Ivin- id’,- |; has ,hat 

an\ otltiT than a pnmine e, unpuitv which fa;: invest t],,. 
rt'scrvc in extensions, there will non- : ,rr t„, a , (lt j,,,,., 
vat-yin;.’ amount in the liquid reserve |h nj, . s 
p'rowitn; rump,any will haw n.eurn. ft*,,**, ,v;,v to ve.tr of, 
ttincl which it cannot reinvest at mm- | . ?? ; . deju-criati, 

reserve not. just as necessary a part of! he hush:,- *: a.-; t he wurkii 

<•ai.it.-i!. of which there must ;,lwu> ■ ! e a mo, j,. , 1!a |j, 

excess cumin;; a low return, lust which is t . ||f * i(U 

to the same rate of return a the capita! u.tnaih invested 
uselu! physical pro, erty? I, the liquid mmr, which is „ 
stockholders’ capital, not a puaraume «„ ■!. ,, „ „ 

proper!y will he maintained in tit-: .■!., , ,,-emnm- conditio 
nn.l so ;uvc him the he: t of xrrvi. e.' it may am! that he It; 

''M'<‘‘-l f'.oed service, lilt! I o ! whet, not col 

sidenii;,; a public ulililv arc will,,,.* ,o p ;n extra tor ,..»«! servie, 
Ihtts. under compehttve condition: a com,,am which ken 
tin reserve could Jtive serv.ee at a lower rate than one which di.i 

,m " ' V,U,1,i neither as ip. .j IM a mimhh a . that tnrnishc, 
hy a company which hep. term Would t|, ( nut 

Wllhtll', to | ay lor lie .tea!,! telta! iht v and I., n. j evict*? 

N " M,U j 'I'tvstiom. the hurtle ol the pom,. it ton ,| u ,| (|„ 
company he math* to pav inter,*: t on deposit- ... vt ., j, 

viewinj; that question theotilv coit-adcralioii i- that the consume 
IS deprived ot the use of hi. ttlouev and should n-teive a reeotie 
pcitsc tor n , Tlie corpora.ton- ., u-.e ,,t I.h. m..,„ *. . 

7 a »* *****-*‘*»n* her no. .neh , hat.*, j, fair 

" ,;i,U «*«•'*•»•* tl In a piottialtie use, hut 

ussnmmp. tha. the company was not ,,, , .m.y h.er, would 

'Intmanv wav ah, TtKnhh-a ... „ mm,, t . he deposit ? 

I he stockholder ts m mud, the am, a ... 

JCScTthcdahove Hetsdeprivedottheu e of oua OM he mouCM 

. '■ V . n1u,, ' I : ! ,I "' !V hv J '“V '""I * 1 I idel.tl ton ot the justness 

IJ " whl'V a ,Vl ” ni ' r,V ' ,r,ilr '" »*«•» * he corporation 
,, 1,1 , h ' s " 1,,,u ' v "" !,m h't'.itituate hunt . than there is in 

mSn" ,! M ' U m U,, “' r ' “ '' l ”' 'dot,chat theluuds 

• n ^ on 11,11 1h ' ' IS l,,n o” * he pail n, the corpnr 
. inti to say Because the eonsume, ' depmut u,ll never have 

< >< P.ud hack m a lump sum, wc will use them mom depreda¬ 


te (dial,l, 
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ti"H rcsn-vr ami siwv it is lyiny idle wv will have to pay no 
interest oh the deposits'';’ What a hmvl would yo up! 

To brill!; oil! the point still more elearly, refer ayuin to Table 
\, Suppose ilia! an appraisal were made in the twenty-first 
war when the proper) v was in a Mil per rent condition. It 
would be unfair to base rates on the .StITXii whieh is the eorres 
pondiny value ot t la- property, when it is known that as tin 
renewals are made the per rent condition will ,,,, U p as hiyli as 
tits. I nder this seheme the rates would depend entirelv upon 
the eondition of the properly in the year it was appraised and 
there ran he uo (|tiei,!ioii as to the unfairness of such a pro¬ 
ceed! ny, 1 he rates should he based on the depreciated value 
of the property m am vear pin:-, the amount in the depreeiation 
reserve, provided only that the aim is not };re.ater than theoriyimd 
enpil a 1 esprie fit ure, 

In eonehiMon ii niav he: aid < I i Xu niaiin* how larpe a property 

u lint ' ; *ril y n nne In any fixed per rent condition 

n< n am ulirir* neat it i J i I lit* per cent ri >ndi t it n i oi a n v property *. 
tUv aninuii: in the reserve fund, and flu.* rise ui the reserve fund 
depend upon i hr |*;*:.*, p*'**;■ eut. and future growth of the eompnny, 
and that these conditions and their relations should lie studied 
tor any proper! y u lna her a public ut i!it v or a private eorporation, 
PM Kates should he based upon the depreeiated value of the 
property phr; the amount in the depreeiation reserve as Iona 
as the mint is not ).*renter than one hundred per rent of flu* total 
eapital invest men!. 
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Discussion on “Tin*: Isfff.ct of Kki'knt f bousHcv. ox tmf 
Work of Inventory a no Afi’Ra f-aj” {bn . , “(v nx , 

TIXOFS I NVKNTOR1FS : TuKlk 1 Tp FA H \TH IN A \M VaI.I'I-;" 
(C'arvfrJ “(Ikorm and 1 )f:pkfviation“ ? IaMoifnatfin), 
Xkw York, Xuvkmbkr 10. MHO 

W. B. Jackson: I have been wrv much ini**nv;lt*il m \ his 
matter of detailed inventories ami appraisals, and of the need of 
our electric properties and companies making tin* accountini’ of 
materials ami plant coextensive, if I may nm o i liar wav, with 
t he amounting of tin* money elemenpv 

I believe that a detailed inwntorv and rnsi ?vcord of a nvhlir 
service property is valuable in yivine. to those in eharve of the 
property a visualisation of the proper! v which they eatinot 
obtain in any wt her way, both from the purely phvMeul jiouit 
of view and frotn t he point ♦ if view of * he spread of * he cost 
over the property. Also it pw: an e.vvpMonalh tine record 
by whieh to obtain the proper in and out rbaree :n ease of 
(‘hati^es and improvements. 

I believe* that a eareful reruni of are'. should be kept of all 
property, for statistieal purpose; . but 1 do m«t believe that a 
so-ealled “depreciated value 1 * or an cv ?i mated rnnammy useful 
life should be carried alony a a part oi the inventor<, and ap¬ 
praisal record. because it is likelv to hteeoiue senouAv mislead- 
iti ( tp inasmuch as the estimated useful live:- of •he dufermi parts 
of Mu* property ehaupe as the month po bv, almost a-; the days 
yo by, and as they chance, so chance * he e: Hmaird deprecated 
values. 


The Wells Power t Mmpauv, wlneti ?s now operated bv the 
Milwaukee Kleetrie Raihvav and laeht. t Mmpam . fhr opera¬ 
tions of which were directed bv rnv firm tor munv '.ear., carries 
a fully detailed inventory and cost record of $p, ptopetiw The 
records are in full detail, and a chances rnv made Utm are 
entered upon ehanpc sheets in like defad with f he mvrntorv, 

I he ehanpc sheep; cov er the period of a veur, at t he oni of which 

e records 
fhc Wells 
and lapht 


period flic inventory r readilv bronchi in date Tin 
an* considered hiphb valuable bv fie manager. of 
Power <'ompanv and the Milwaukee icieetn*- p.oltv.r. 

(’onlpany 


Mr. Loebcnxfeinb paper is more than an Pun 
P ration of the extremely uneeifam teat no s »*t so * 
depreeiation, M and of the enow. danprr i 
port ant tartor in defenumine the value m 
eousiderat ion, be has taken the empire j, 
whieh do not upter with practical expert* m 
from direct conclusions, Kvm with tin. relat 
academic handling of the subject, n js f 

taint.v of the results arrived at Hr ha di 
into classes ol units, each class hemp assigned 
tJpay are trented as though Ihr v would actual) 
are assumed to behave, hut thev will not do •; 
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ample, a plant having four small steam turbine generators, to 
which, for illustration wr may assign t wentydive years’ useful 
liter There is not tin* least, efianee that these units aetually 
comply with our assumption. At tin* end of ten years two 
might hr displaced by a larger or irnpr*wet 1 unit, and after a 
while om* or two more, and so on, 

Let us roir tdei another quite different character of property, 
surh as wood pole: It is possible that Llteeu years* useful life 

mas I h* assigned to I hem. 1 he uselul lit<* ot wood pules, pee ,s<\ 
may vary from six wan to twenty years, and the character of 
pround in wlneh ihr poles are set may cause a variation of 100 
per cent or more in a fairly large system. And so we might 
analyze each class of properly, 

> Tims, when we superimpose the uncertainties and complica¬ 
tions arising from the variable!; which are found in practise upon 
Mr, LoebeiwfemT complex but relatively simple computations, 
Wi* have a result upon which one certainly cannot predicate 
values with any reasonable decree of confidence. 

Let me state, however, be I on* closing, thal where I here are no 
figures; developed from actual operation, the best estimate of tin* 
amount ot annual appropriation, over and above current, main- . 
term nee and repairs, that is necessary lor deterred maintenance 
and renewals, cm be obtained by the use of methods in the 
general lute ot f hose out lined by Mr Loebensteiu, but such year 
hv year ext imate , which may and should he revised periodically, 

*tre very di!iemu trom formally predicating* the value of the 
proper! y on figures dependent upon such calculations. 

(h W. Whit tern ore: In the eonsidcral ion of this subject it 
may he worth the few moments necessary briefly to recall the 
xevrra! meanings ot tin* term “depreciation**, as it is generally 
used, 

In Webster's t hrfmimrv the word depreciation is given two 
mratiinp,, viz; 

h.f '*1 he act or proves:, ot depreciating", that, is, the lessening 
in value of one kind or another. 

2ml “The condition of being depreciated'*, or of having suf¬ 
fered a loss in value. 

An act or process may differ from a state or condition merely 
as a cause diners from its effect. Yet the two meanings in this 
case are : o lacking in identity, and the methods of expressing or 
measuring them so far apart, thal I he distinctions to be mark* 
in the unqualified term depreciation must be kept, clear. 

In the practical problems involved in the management of pub¬ 
lic and other til ilii \ properties, and in the consideration of the 
former by regulatory bodies, both of these branches of the sub¬ 
ject of depreciation have been dealt with tmder various designa¬ 
tion!*. .Among the more common of such designations are: 

Anfn i pa fed Ih'pm iatiwh VheoMiitit l >v predation, or the Ex¬ 
pense of t h* pretint ion . 

To the act or process of depreciation, as mentioned above, 
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In place of the term anticipated or theoretical depreciation, 
when the reference is to the act or process of depreciating, the 
uniform system of accounts prescribed by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission for the use of the telephone and telegraph 
companies, employs the term, the “expense of depreciation.” 
Therein these words are defined as follows: 

(a) The losses suffered through lessening in value of the 
tangible property from wear and tear that are not covered in 
any prescribed account covering current repairs. 

(b) Obsolescence or inadequacy resulting from age, physical 
change or supercession by reason of any inventions or discoveries, 
change in public demand or public requirements; and * 

(c) Losses suffered through destruction of property by ex¬ 
traordinary casualties. 

The companies referred to are compelled to include in their 
operating expenses amounts deemed sufficient to cover the an¬ 
ticipated losses of the character above mentioned, and thereby 
create proper reserves to recoup themselves when such losses 
occur. 

Otherwise expressed, the particular class of expenses compre¬ 
hended under the term of “expense of depreciation” are those for 
major repairs, replacements, or retirements, which experience 
shows will have to take place in any given property over and 
above those current minor repairs which must constantly be met. 

Sometimes, as a convenient method of indicating the present 
expectations as to the lasting qualities of any portion of a par¬ 
ticular property, this expense of depreciation is associated with, 
or expressed in terms of anticipated life of such same property. 
Those, however, who adopt this view should, of course, make 
careful distinction between what can be regarded as the gross 
rate at which a property is depreciating, and what may be called 
its net rate of depreciation. Suppose, as has been done in the 
examples used in Mr. Loebenstein’s paper, that the expense of 
depreciation is taken at 10 per cent per annum. This means 
that in the course of 10 years it is expected that 100 per cent of 
the first cost of the property will have been charged against it 
under the head of theoretical depreciation or expense of depre¬ 
ciation. Suppose, however, that the property in question, say 
a particular machine, is from time to time the subject of renewals 
or replacements of parts of the machine, resulting, let us assume, 
in drafts upon the reserve for depreciation, amounting, on an 
average to 5 per cent per annum of the first cost of the property. 
The actual, or net, average rate of depreciation for* the property 
would therefore be 5 per cent, and the resulting anticipated life 
of such a property would become 20 years, and not 10 years. 

Accrued Depreciation and Structural Value : Corresponding 
with the second branch of the definition above mentioned, viz., 
the state or condition of being depreciated, are the other terms 
generally used when reference is made to this branch of the 
general subject of depreciation; viz., the present depreciated 
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ated at this general time, and if it were all new. As a matter 
of fact, we know it is not all new. Let us remove this limitation 
as to newness. Now advise us as to how much less valuable 
this property may be, from the standpoint of how much less 
quantity-of-service of a proper quality it may contain, than 
would be a property entirely new. 

The difference between the two amounts, as understood, would 
be the accrued depreciation that could be said to reside in such 
property, and which question was raised in the Idaho case re¬ 
ferred to by Dr. Betts in his paper. 

Besides wishing to ascertain the accrued depreciation in any 
particular property, the courts and commissions are also inter¬ 
ested in those portions of the company’s expenses which it may 
be charging against earnings under the heading of the expenses 
of depreciation, or the utility’s estimate of the average rate at 
which the process of depreciating is in progress in the different 
parts of the utility’s property. 

To give this information to the regulatory bodies, special ac¬ 
counts have been set up under the prescribed accounting system. 
These show the results of any schedule of estimated rates of 
depreciation expenses adopted by the utility. They indicate, 
likewise, the drafts or charges being made from time to time 
against the reserve for depreciation resulting from such expense 
of depreciation charges. 

Examinations of these accounts made by the regulatory body, 
or of the annual or other reports in which they are embodied, will 
indicate the rate at which such reserves may be accumulating, 
or, on the other hand, failing to accumulate. They also show the 
extent to which the appropriations for depreciation expense may 
have actually been meeting the particular burdens of major 
repairs, replacements or retirements of property which they are 
designed to cover, as indicated by the charges which may have 
been made against the depreciation reserve. 

In Mr. Loebenstein’s tables and curves both phases of de¬ 
preciation as above indicated are taken into account, the expense 
of depreciation being equivalent to what Mr. Loebenstein refers 
to as “increments to the depreciation fund,” while the present 
depreciated value or structural value corresponds to the per cent 
condition referred to in the same tables. 

In determining what may be a proper expense for depreciation 
and, consequently, what may be the net rate at which a property 
is estimated as progressing toward a depreciated condition, a 
number of important factors must be taken into account.. One 
of these factors is the element of growth. In some of the simpler 
cases, those in which this factor is the only one at work, the 
curves and tables shown by Mr. Loebenstein are intended, to 
indicate what the results of a uniform expense of depreciation 
applied to a growing property would be upon the reserve for 
depreciation and the computed present condition of such prop¬ 
erty. For cases such as this the element of growth is shown to 
have a marked effect. 
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,JI,? fl '' h't:al inle i* ih« p**siwn *.| fltr a sepy in dollars, repre- 
srl,! *ng u* h amount* a* i* ‘udmg m Hie rate payers, 

A * f u *. e .od fleirf »*r if fj.fsti fbe fofat H'Si'f'i held by the 
‘ounbe, f abrii -p I no u* f ‘ **m ..i thru ml! \ alias t hens In* de« 
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<uiet.ec! that portion o| the uimi t, n., ,» 

their value, new, owiny their existence It* the re: mm 
depreciation a.s it may then stand in Ike account-.p t! 
assets would represent, those held 1 *v the enmpany. i\ 
sueh equitable elaim of the creators of the arena 
reserve. 

Whether any further deductions should be made from a base 
derived as in the preceding, in the ease of the utilitv which, in 
the past, had enjoyed earnines sufbeientlv ample to make full 
provisioirfor any reserve for depreeiat ion up to tin* amount of the 
real exist iny; aeerued depreeiat it »n in its propert.v, but which had 
failed so to do; or whether, on tin* other hand, a ■ items perhaps 
in its “yoinp value”, any addition to sueh bar* should be made 
in the ease of the company which had made profusions to'its 
reserve for depreciation. but had been compelled tu do s,o in the 
fane of inadequate dis!ribiif ions in the pa sf to im owners-, would' 
seem to be separate questions ah my with other; 
be raised in this connection ■ for separate defermi 

David B. Rushmore: There is, one point ev 
preeialion which 1 have never heard mentioned t 
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and which I believe has not been talas: m etuisid 
missions or engineers in defermiuim: flic pron 
preeiafion, Depreciation is. an attempt and'it 
unwise attempt to ptiess what 11 . infure ha 
;i 11 t-mi »1 in 1 it'iiij*' made to keep the value >.! th,- 
intact by tryiny, to purss jus! what the |'ut.mv vsh ! 

When we are thinking of value, what an* v v thjnl-iine of > \y { . 

say that the capital must remain the same, but value, as if 
reallv exists, exists only as, reran is the ueerv.it ms, of h!e, and the 
point which I have never seen considered, and on which { would 
like verv much to hear an expression of opinion ? , win hotihl 
not. t lie factor of yold depreeiat ion be considered in connection 
with tin* subject of the depreciation of proper! v ? 

In I he period of fifteen years from tllflfi to I‘IJ ; .,,h| depre- 
mfed on the average ti* per cent a year. ami ihe man who 
liatl in:; money in tin- 'a 1 , in;". hank, iha! \va , pa* me (hat much 
interest, wan just la-epin:; even in hi; position, while' in the ease 
of a. man who owned bonds which paid interest <4 ,'i * per cent, 
as some of them «lo, apptuximaU Iv. he was it.,; ni,,,. 

;i 1. Sow, we are tor the present moment 1 >.i ini;; under very 
almornial conditions ot economies, of thianer, of trade, ami an- 
piircnt.lv we artypoiuj; to return to the same mmhiinii of cold 
depreeiat 1011. Therefore, why should not the permanent value 
Ot Hie property he measured in the value of t he commodities 
w ne 1 make up the necessities, of life, and not m •,*,melliiny 
whieh representa medium of cxclmnpe or some! hint* which' 
represents an artitieial value, and which is not m it .elf f»xt*«l 
Edward J. Cheney: As Ur. Betts has very w, 11 aid. it. is 
necessary lor us to abide By the tleeisiote. ot the courts ' ft is 
also entirely proper that we should ivspeel those dm .ions, I 
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think, however, ilia! the courts themselves an* quitt* willing to 
In* educated ;il* ii* thr h’K •: ot them questions, whirli, because 
of their newness an*! complexity, an* very perplexing to the 
iuilees, Wr 1 h * 55 !* I not In* hound too rigidly by decisions with 
whirh Wit do no! arm*, hut. wr ala mid by just such meetings as 
this. rn*U*a\*it* to rit*y the situation and rnuuriafr proper prin¬ 
ciples. No out*. 1 think, is so well 4 jua 1 itn**i to put. tin* matter 
in proper shape as engineers, who deal with the physical prop¬ 
erty and with actual operating eunditions. 

l! is true that a great. dral of stress lias been laid on reproduc¬ 
tion costs in valuation and rate eases of one sort and another, 
hut that has doubtless often come about because in such cases 
accurate records of the investment cost were nut available. I 
believe that wlms as will in the near future In* the rase, records 
are available whirh show exactly what was spent for the prop¬ 
erty; and assuming that the invest meat was honest, prudent and 
timely; the moiiev artuallv put in by the investors will be the 
proper basts, for estimating a return in rate cases; and if so, it 
certainly will be the proper bans m purchase and sale cases. 

It is a little hit oil tla* subject, but I want to lake this oppor¬ 
tunity to rest; ter tnv emphatic protest a rains! the use of two 
terms which are vers commonly employed in connection with 
this subject. Unr is "going concern valur‘\ It is entirely mis¬ 
leading. I do not question at all the justice of including some¬ 
thing for those it*■ ms which an* ordinarily included in the term, 
but the term itself is wr*»ng. A public utility lias no right, to 
earn a return on an indefinite “going concern value" any more 
than it has a rigid earn a return on what some have main¬ 
tained was the franchise value. On the cost, of establishing the 
business, *»ti inadequate returns in the early stages, and on 
similar items, it has a right to expect a return, but let jus call 
them what they are. The expression “cost, of establishing the 
business’* is more nearly correct, in my opinion, than anything 
else, and sei:nts touch preferable to “going concern value". 

Fite of hei term which I object to is “contractors* profit/*. 
How many estimates we see with a percentage tacked on for 
“routracUm/ profit"! ,1 maintain there is no such thing. The 
percentage a contractor gets, over ansi above labor and material 
cost., is to pav his overhead expenses ami to pay him fur his own 
services, lie makes no profit, lie may. it is true, make money 
on one job, but on another he w ill lose, and in the long run he gets 
only enough I * * keep him in business, and tin* percentage is not 
a profit but an item of expense. “Overhead expenses ot con¬ 
st met ion” more nearly describes that item, 

Relative to depreciation, public utility companies invariably 
expert that, in fixing rales, there be included in operating ex¬ 
penses the amount of estimated current and accruing depreeia- 
tion. At the same time, they often, doubtlessly honestly, ask 
for a return on the full original cost of the property. If you 
lend me $ 1 , 000 , you have a right to the interest on that money, 
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but as soon as I pay back part. of the principal the amount of 
interest is correspondingly reduced, Aeerued depreciation, 
charged to operating expenses ami paid in by the customers of 
the public utility com]any, is to that extent a return of the 
original capital, 

William S. Franklin: i would like to point out, in connection 
with the question raised by Mr, Rush more, fbaJ the influence 
of depreciated money nr gold on the values o| properties is 
taken account of in what is called *V« ol reconstructit -u. ” The 
fact that gold does depreciate is an added reason tor placing 
greater emphasis on cost of reproduction in estimating present 
values of a property. 

The difficulty, however, is that the cost of reproduction in¬ 
cludes another variable as well as the variation in the value of 
gold, namely, the variable which comes from improved methods 
and improved machinery, which may tend to lessen tin* value 
of the property as based on cost n! reprodml ion, whereas the 
depreciation of gold alone would tend, it there were no advance 
in methods and machinery, to increase the money value of the 
property: If we could only devise some means bn* separating 
these two variables as they enter into the cost., nf reproduction, 
we could then take account ot the two ;e pa rate mfluetiees, 

Philander Betts: In reference to the paper submitted by Mr, 
Carver, 1 want, to emphasise two or three tkings that 1 have had 
in mind with regard to the value of. keeping inventories and ap¬ 
praisals of a property, and of keeping them coutinttmislv up to 
date, The thought that has occurred to most people when you 
mention an inventory and appraisal is that the s*4r purpose has 
been to find out as of some given da?* the total amount, of 
property in existence and its value at that time That is only 
one of the reasons for making an inventory and appraisal of a 
property, The telephone companies tor years have kept a con¬ 
tinuous inventory, perhaps not in the muse form that, is usually 
employed in making up an apprais'd, but it has lit.ru kept for 
operating reasons, so that the telephone company euuld know 
at any moment just where it. had property, ami bow much it 
had, so that if could tell a prospect ive t ust outer whether if could 
or could not furnish service of a certain charm b.-r to a certain 
extent, and if it could not immediately furnish if, how soon it 
could furnish it, 

Another reason for keeping, an inventory, and. along with that 
inventory the cost of the various portions o! the plant us they 
are ennstrueted, is in order to make the const i action of the 
extensions more efficient An anahsis of construct ion costs is 
essential in the earning on of any eont.rael.orT business Why 
should not such an analysis he made erf the const met ion costs of 
a public utility company t The keeping of such inventories, and 
accompanied with the inventory of" the propt-m the cost of the 
sections of the property, would lead to an analysis *4 the unit 
cost for those sect ions, which would show whether or not the 
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extensions were constructed in the most efficient manner pos¬ 
sible under all of the circumstances. Such* an analysis might 
lead to bet ter methods of doing the work. It might lead to 
doing t he work at different times during the year, or, instead of 
doing it in certain piecemeal met hods, without knowing just how 
much would he done, it might lead to doing it in a more sys¬ 
tematic way. 

In this connection I will call attention to what the telephone 
companies in the I Cast do. lCst.ima.tes are made up as to the 

probable growth in different directions.the probable number 

of new customers taken on and estimates are also made as to 
where these customers will probably be located, and as to what 
property will probably be necessary. Orders are then entered 
for certain amounts of material a considerable time in advance. 
The total number of poles which are estimated to be used will 
probably be used without much change in the size and height 
of those poles. It may be that some changes will have to be 
made in the orders given for certain sizes and lengths of cables, 
but with a proper st udy based upon the running inventory, and 
the accompanying cost sheets, a company can certainly con¬ 
struct the additions to its plant in a more ceonomical manner 
than is very often the ease, 

I want to answer some questions with regard to some of the 
points in my paper. I have referred to the fact that in several 
cases the courts have laid down the rule that what the company 
is entitled to earn a return upon, was the value of that which they 
devoted to the public use, and that this might entail deductions 
for property not at present in tin* use of the public. When I 
spoke of that 1 did not mean deductions for that portion of the 
property which was properly held in reserve. Every company 
that pretends to give continuous service must have property in 
addition to t hat demanded by the peak load in order to insure 
continuity of service. If companies are to take on customers 
from day to day, there must be sonic properly created at least 
some little time in advance of its immediate use, so that there 
must, be some reserve in the plant to accommodate these cus¬ 
tomers who come along every day. There must be sonic reserve 
in plant to safeguard against interruptions in service due to 
breakdowns of portions of the plant. They are every day oc¬ 
currences, and must be guarded against, and the provision of a 
certain a,mount of spare plant is the usual and ordinary precau¬ 
tion. 

I have in mind a definite case. In the southern part of l\ew 
Jersey, there is a very large gas company situated about forty 
miles* from < kimclen. * Some years ago a project was evolved for 
the* construction of a tunnel under the Delaware River from 
Philadelphia to Camden. The project was an ambitious one, 
some property was purchased and attempts made to float the 
scheme. Without going into the history of the ease, suffice it to 
say that the scheme has never been carried through, but while 
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as are now makiup use **f it. ? la ail probabdi; ■,, it *! e promoters 
of the scheme had thotiphf. that t hr I unuei was n*a pomp thruuph 
this pas company would never have be*-a hjrinr.il 

The point of it all is this: That a company, brf*«re it obtains 
a. proper number of customer;:, w \n sorb a drvrp<pmrntal at ape 
that, it is imprurtieable to collect rharprs la <H upon a schedule 
of rates that wouhi ivftmi a pr*4it when the *•*»mpan v is very 
small, The larpe pas company, to winch 1 have jeh-nvih is in 
just that position, ft mu t 1ml*! u , bwsines. up to a point where 
it will fit the plant whir'll tf has, before jt ran :av to t lie customer 
that the rates must furnish a. return mu all if , investment, 
liter** is one thine, whieh should Its ns ter re*! to m tine dims 
si on, ami that is as Im the power ol the n air* s, The power of 
the eourts seems, to le mt sunder stood lv some, in f.he; way; 
eourts have never had ami *!*» nut umw have the power to fix 
rates. The courts have the power to prevent rontr-vaf i*<u, and 
to prevent, from the other standpoint, the njln i ion **t unreason* 
alde ratew Probable all of He* eases whieh have pone to the 
Supreme (%mrt of tin* ImtiJ'l Mato, have pour there Irrau e the 
eompany e*intended that- its |a**|?ert. v eras hemp r ouil*at ed, and 
when the eourts have held, as tfifty have m some ot ?lie rases, 
t hat sueh return:* as .1 a an*I I per 1 * eut w* i»• u* a a * utheii ui basis 
for throwing* the rase tap of court and *!* * lanup Ha* iales im¬ 
proper, these derisions were based, not **u H «• el* a flap mil rates 
of return were adequate, in am u-ip*. Itp that they were not 
eon I i seat.* *ry, 1 hat is all these * I* * r am ; ha r evn said The 
eourl ean also determine whether I lie customer. themselves are 
heiup ask***l to pay excessive rate s 

In one of the eases before the New Jersey < 1 immisMi»u, both 
Hie company, from its viewpoint, and the customers attested, 
from their viewpoint, appealed the ea .e it* the upper mart. 
Why? Beeause the company, fv» hup Ilia! He* rate wa . too low, 
contended that it. amounted to a runfm af mu of its property, 
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The customers affected, on the other hand, appealed to the court, 
saying that the rates fixed by the commission were too high, and 
and involved collecting from them exorbitant charges. In that 
case the court did not pass on the facts, it determined that the 
facts had. been passed on by the Commission, and the lower 
court, decided it was neither confiscation, considered from the 
one direction, and did not say it was charging an exorbitant rate, 
considered from the other direction. 

Harry E. Carver: In reference to the point Mr. Jackson 
brought up about the accrued depreciation on each item, you 
will notice that Forms 1 and 3, which constitute the Continuous 
Inventory Records, did not provide for the computation of the 
accrued depreciation on each item. They do, however provide 
space for recording data from which the accrued depreciation 
may be computed at any time it is desired. Hence, if it should 
seem advisable at any time to compute depreciation upon a dif¬ 
ferent basis than that upon which it was previously estimated, 
the continuous inventory record would not be changed or al¬ 
tered in any way. 

In connection with this subject some of you may have read 
the paper on “Continuous Inventories”, which was presented at 
the last meeting of the American Electric Railway Association, 
held in Atlantic City, in which forms were worked out for each 
item year by year. I believe that these forms were made up in 
this manner because the taxing officials in New York State, and 
perhaps in some other states, require reports each year, in which 
information must be given as to both cost and the present value 
of property in considerable detail. If the depreciation is to be 
computed each year it seems that practically double work would 
be required in keeping the inventory records, because for every 
item of property there will have to be an entry made every year 
on the continuous record; whereas, if a summary only is made 
every year, the calculation as to the depreciation could probably 
be made covering a group of items and thus the amount of work 
would be greatly diminished. For that reason, and because of 
the great amount of estimating necessary in figuring depreciation, 
it seems to me it would hardly be advisable to attempt to make 
any depreciated values a part of the continuous inventories 
record. 

W. R. McCann (by letter): It is to be inferred from a careful 
reading of Mr. Betts’ paper, that the author submits the hold¬ 
ings of the courts to sanction only a reproduction method of 
valuing public-utility property, to the utter exclusion of all 
other methods. It is the belief of the writer that the correct¬ 
ness of such a deduction is to be challenged. In support of a 
contrary view, it may be well to examine one or two typical court 
decisions which apparently may be construed in accordance with 
the author’s interpretation. 

In the aforesaid paper, a pioneer case (Smyth vs. Ames) is 
cited to show that, in addition to the reproduction method, fair 
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and reasonable* rat.es should be fixed muU at'rr then* have been 
ascertained the original cost ot cote-.*ruction. the amount ex¬ 
pended in permanent improvementx the amount and market 
value of its bonds and stocks t!u* pivsen! as e< am ami with the 
original e<>st ot construction, the probable ran tut;.; capacity of 
the property under particular rates, t-lu* sum required to meet 
operating expenses, and oilier matters, Cert anily the ease of 
Smyth vs, Ames does not support the cxeiush»u *4 other evidence 
of value, in favor of a reproduction method a * the Mile and only 
correct theory, 

The basis of the claims that the courts lavur a reproduction 
theory is found in tin*- lanyuaye of certain indicia! opinions • in 
1 any,nape which is constructed to mean different!;-, from what is 
actually stated. For instance, in lh*s Munirs ll'uter tomfmny, 
vs, t'ity of Ih's Moines, the cmujI say, 

“The tjueaiim e u«»|. what U • the phm*. * 4, Jf T o,s. .sd ! i rudnire 
is admissible so having a ben eng • 'the oso.mm v. is t <vS„e ?.he plant 
siane day may he worth, aide spy rodny.o ivsh rrirnoor * hr win may 
be considered as having a hrannp The tpir-.m >*u : .. \\ hat e. the value 
of the plant todayd* 

ilmi Ini. pa ihth 

Fmm such lang/uape if. p: arrued that the value of the plant must 
be the reproduction value ami that the words “the question is 
not what if 11he plant i eosl“, mean that an orppmabro.d vah 
nation is to In* yiveti no weight. Ha-re r a va .I dim-renee, 
however, lad.ween the price winch ha ■ hern paid m loin for a 
plant (“what t he plant cost to use the court T Samsnayn and a 
properly prepared original e*of. valuation. A e» »nvct onpinabeost 
valuation has its basis in t.he same inventory as does the repro¬ 
duction valuation, but, instead of pmseut-dav price:, for live- 
year average prices j being used in the nppt anal, tlie actual cost 
prices are used for both la!.*or and matenal, cap m the absence 
of records of the actual original costs »a items ot material and 
labor* the cost is estimated by a e*♦mprf.mf apprats.er as of the 
time when the equipment was installed and under the precise 
conditions of its installation 

Likewise, in (*umheriund I elrpimne ami ieleyjnf*h t nw/niwy tw 
City of hmtiyeille » the e» an t said 

“It would seem clear from fttr dmuofc, ih ri i Pbr mn .l iu,*fr-n.d t| motion 
in such eases i, that the meeitiMr vntur >4 f hr pmpriiv hit the tune it 
is being used h»r the public*, that e m ■ av, the time a/ whuh the yurstitm 
arises it being upon the nsistnmhlr vaiualtoit a* that tour that the rum 
puny is entitled to earn a fan return * * * * the value of n plant 

may depend upon good fortune, upon good matugemenf, or upon farUr 
itous erreumstances* but m every event the m*\ou,d4e value *«f the 
properly * at the lime it n used far the puNu* is t be value we are ft * iiHvcis 
tain lor the purpose:, *4 tins e> .an rover:.v 

is; M t.Md 1142) 

From the language “value of the property at the time u is used 
for the public*’ and from the simiku language of of he? court 
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decisions, it is again argued that the reproduction method must 
he used exclusively. It seems to have escaped the notice of the 
repp nluotion advocates that tin* language of the courts may well 
he interpreted to mean “the reasonable depreciated value of the 
used and useful property at the time it is used for the public*'. 

Many courts have sanctioned and justified the reproduction 
theory because it is generally assumed that precise original cost 
ordinarily is difficult to secure, Usually the record before a court 
of review has little tangible evidence relating to a properly pre¬ 
pared original-cost valuation. The record may confuse the in¬ 
vestment, the stocks and bonds, or a purchase price with the 
original cost, of the various items embraced in the inventory. 
Before const ruing the language of a court which is reviewing 
a record taken in a trial court, it. is well to ascertain first what 
that record contains on the subject of original cost. 

Cf a proper original-cost valuation, Ex-chainnan Halford 
Erickson of tin* Railroad ('<»mmission of Wisconsin stated in a 
paper presented before the (Conference on Valuation, held under 
the auspices of the Utilities Bureau, in Philadelphia, a year ago: 

M \Vb»‘u 1 hr original **** .c of i ln* existing property is desired it ran In* com- 
puled upon the came inventory as that, used in determing the rest of re¬ 
production and upon prices which cover tin* period when the property 
involved was put into the plant, Such price lists may lie had partly 
from the records of the plant and partly from other sources. In this way 
the original cost of the existing property can he had with even greater 
accuracy than the cost of reproduction/* 

\ The /’/tlitirs Mayjenie, YoL I, -No, X, l Up 

It is interesting to note that ('liainnan Erickson, after years of 
experience and participation in rate making procedures, volun¬ 
teers the opinion that even in the absence of books and records, 
“original cost of existing property can be had with even greater 
aecuracv than the cost of reproduction/ 1 

Despite* the many citations from court decisions favorable to 
some reproduction method of valuing utility property, it is note¬ 
worthy that no authority of standing is to be quoted to show 
that an estimate of the cost of reproducing the property (with 
or without deduction for accrued depreciation) is the sole and 
only guide to a reasonable and adequate valuation of a utility 
properly for rate-making purposes. (>n the contrary, the incon¬ 
sistencies of the reproduction method have been discussed time 
and again; it is only recently that the Supreme Court of the 
United Stales, in the Pes Mnines Gas ('use, repudiated the repro¬ 
duction method when applied to what, in valuation work, is 
commonly termed “undisturbed paving”. The general un¬ 
stable ness of the reproduction-new theory was realized and 
understood by prominent proponents of the Federal Valuation 
Act. Senators Bristow of Kansas and LaPollelte of Wisconsin, 
on February 24, HUB, participated in the following colloquy on 
the floor of the United States Senate: 
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Mr. Bristow: 

"There is Dm* point. I wanted t.u bong out with regard to that tVattirt 
■of tin* bill t hat requires tin* t ‘umnueem to a ^-rtam t h»* m t uj j in *1 }ut*- 
turn new. Suih a finding, in my opinion, m not of any great. value, s< 
far as the rate making is eunrerned. It is a vaollabng quantify ; if dur* 


not represent in any sense the in vest men! of the ouupaiu in the 
lion of t he mad, T" illustrate: In the suit that wa - pending. tl'iei 


■♦•itsf.rms 
4 irnaleti 

moj vhI, 


cost of the reproBtietion of the Northern Pa* it a- H.uIomI wa 
I am informed t.he same engineer reported m P.KI7 and m PJIltt a > to t,}u< 
cost. of the reproduet ion new, and the value h\e*f m lUttp wa , on*.* hundred 
and eighty live million dollar more than tin* •.nine oipnnt hvi-d the value 
of reproihii ti*m new in PJ07," 

Mr, LaFoIlet Ie tin part »; 

"Let me say to the Senator *m tin 
of tin* 1‘niied State:-: has hard that a- 


i|in 
f ilte 

ami it. has not yet by any express dedarat 


lion that the Supreme tdourt 
U t In able f i be * on adere<l, 
m eliminated ?! a , ;t v.due to 


be ignored, So it seemed to the eorumiMer that we otq*hr Jo ip Ve i f, its 
plaee liens l will, however, --av to the Senator that 1 am eoutident that 
the views, of all the advaueed vouumv.fofe of the * aunha t hat are doing 
this valuation work are that then* should be very ims.ueuderable weight 

given to reprodm f ion new 

t '*» it fifr i *■t a Htii Hf t tit ti, It SO l,) 


The reproduction method of valuing property in relied upon 
by utilities mainly beeause it automatically lakes care of the 
appreciation whieh lias oeeunvd during mont \ ears in the cost* 
now of nearly all items of equipment and ut all clav.es of labor. 
Land, in particular* falls into this classification, and a court of 
authority has ruled that tin* real properly of a utility should be 
valued at its prcsenudav market 'value, and not at its original 
eost plus the eost. of improvements t/mier the rulings of the 
courts, it may be argued that, even though a ufthtv mav steal 
equipment without being apprehended and mav emu erf that 
equipment into used and useful property in the serviee of the 
publie, the stolen equipment must receive due recognition in a 
valuation and rate-making proceeding. Whether or not this 
view will prevail ultimately, under a continuance of .state regu¬ 
lation* is somewhat a debatable question at the present time. 
A simple ease will serve to illustrate the fallacy of too great 
weight given indiscriminately to appreciation in utility property. 
Assume that an electrie plant, in a state where the laws provide 
for state regulation, eost*; $100,000, and assume further that the 
regulatory body of jurisdiction, alter investigation, has fixed 
rates such as will yield full operating expenses plus live per cent 
per annum ($a,0t Kb lor accruing depreciation and seven percent 
per annum ($7,000) for a fair ratembreturn At the end of 
five years, provided no change is made m tin* elect no property, 
the utility has accumulated $25,000 {plus earnings} in a depre¬ 
ciation fund, and each year has paid a lull and adequate rate-of- 
return upon this investment, During, these live years, if per- 
chance the prices of labor and materials advance so that the 
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csthnated repr.idurti.in-cnst-iiew according to expert appraisers 
would hit %.! !() DUO, there has been an unearned increment, over 
ana ahove a lair rate-ol-r turn, amounting to $10 000 in the 
value of the property equivalent to $2,000 per rear, or two per 
cent annually on the original rust. In other words, a valuation 
niade at the end of (lie said five years,.resultmg in' revised rates 
hem^ f'-xed on an estimated reproduction theory, capitalizes an 
unearned increment which automatically result’s in rendering a 
nine per cent, rate-ot-return throughout the entire first five-vear 
period. What has the utility .lone or denied to itself in order 
to desene this unearned merement? Is not the public entitled 
,.i participate m the appreeiation of property, at least to the 
extent, ot not having the same capitalized against it, to he borne 

turf her 'then ?t’’h 1 ' Ut "T \ (V ‘ rr - vin « 1 ,H ‘ Mti* ration still 
ft" thu. til. ii, let it he assumed that, the estimated reproduction 

value sinks to .y.K),()()() at tin- end of five years; then (lie reverse 
is true an, the utility each.year is deprived of just earnings 
equivalent to two per cent, ot the cost of the property. Under 
such.eond,Hons, would it, not, he argued that, this deprivation of 
eainmy,s would r<institute a eon I i seat ion of proper! 

inSV" U ? ra,i,, r..‘ m ‘ " f the P'thlic’s"vital interest 

n uhat is ferined appreeiation . It is to he borne in mind 

'!'i l depreeuit ion , as applied in valuation work, in no manner 
t a opposite ol appreeiation’. An original-cost valuation, if 
ptop, ily e.implied, does not, presume to inflict upon a utilitv the 
losses occasioned by decreases m prices of material and labor. 
An onymul-cnsl valuation, however, does presume to reflect the 
conditions under which the bargain between a utility and its con¬ 
sumers was consummated. Under an original-cost valuation the 
ptildu; sustains al! hisses due to the falling off of prices, although 
it paiti,spates m i-ams only to the extent of not having an un¬ 
earned increment capitalized against it. As stated before the 
courts have not stated that, reproduction-cost-new (or less de- 
pieeiaiion) must lie the criterion by which to judge the present 
wUtH* ol ut ility property for ratt'-rnakini; purposes. 

S I ;i ,hI iV St!r V iw; Uommission, in its recent 

& •u n 'iuic H k ‘\ iay SU,U ’ Street Railw(i y Company 
(August .il I.Mfi), squarely recognizes that, appreeiat.ion in land 

as disclosed by a reproduction method of valuing the same is 
not to mnve recognition in a determination of rates; 

;r.m«i.leri«i K this ;i|.|»m-i,ni.«i upon its own merits, ear riders cannot 
tnirty tie expected m pay higher fares because land lias increased in value, 
nor ought they to pay lower fares if it should decrease. If the company 
wishes t.n sell such properly it. is, of course, entitled to whatever profit 
it is able lo make; tint, so long as land is employed in the street railway 
easiness it is dedicated to a public use and held subject, to tlw conditions 
tairly attaching to such use. As the Commission has said in another 
connection (see House Document No. 1000 of the current year, pp. 
S,S,Sttt: 'While no fair-minded man will deny that, those who put their 
money into public service hy building railroads are entitled to the oppor- 
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I do not think that Mr. Loebenstein lias made sufficient al¬ 
lowance for the lad, that while a definite life can be assigned to 
one class of plant, the individual components of that class do not 
in practise need renewals at exactly the same time. 



Ido. i 


I notice that in Mr. foebensteins calculations, he has al¬ 
lowed a lull year's allowance for depreciation for the first year 
and it this is correct, it follows that the expenditure for the year 
took place on January 1st, and that the renewals would occur a 
full year sooner than shown. 

L. R. Nash (by Udder); It is surprising that a matter of so 
much importance as the effect of growth upon the. average con¬ 
dition of physical property should have received so little atten¬ 
tion in engineering, literature. The paper on this subject by Mr. 
Loebenstein is very timely, particularly in view of the increasing 
attention devaluation studies in eonneetion with rate regulation. 
The author's choice of public utilities to illustrate the points 
which he develops is t o be commended because of the consistent 
growth and tin* predominance of valuation activity in this field. 

It seems to me, however, that the illustrations which the 
author preseuts^ in tabular and curve form are not generally 
representative of average utility conditions. Most of these illus¬ 
trations assume growth ha* a very limited period of years, after 
which the property remains stable. With this assumption, 
quite with* variations are found in renewal requirements and 
per cent condition. While the author points out that each of 
the eases assumed may be considered as one group of elements of 
a composite property, he still concludes that such a property 
would show a considerable variation from time to time in per 
cent condition. 

Public utility history shows very few eases of property without 
sustained substantial growth. A few interurban railways and 
hydroelectric developments might be excepted, but the growth of 
tlie normal city requires continued expansion of its utilities. Even 
the east* of the actual electric property, covering a period of one 
hundred years, which the author presents as an illustration, as- 
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sumes that growth ceases after three year 
seven years showing no expansion whatever. i t 
that under such an assumption the nervine vahu 
shows a Hurt nation between a7.a per eent and 
found by the author. It is believed th; tt artuai e» »n< 
nearly represented with respect to flue!nation:’, i 
by Curve VII whieh the author reprodutvs fno 
report on the (suited Railways iMinpanv of Si 
curve, however, allows for no eifeet tit* property *. 

Tilt* writer had occasion about two wars am* P 
of public utility depreciation and replacement 
particularly their relation to total proper!v value 
The general results of this study were dually cmU 
prepared tor the American Keonoinic *V?soeiu!inn 
in the Atmrinnt IX otwmu AVemve of Mare!:, pjfti Tins paper 
shows by a variety of curves the ettert of pr**jn«m prowl li/antl 
ftives formulas and tallies for computing replacement require¬ 
ments under certain assumed normal condition .. In connection 
with tInn study the writer had a table prepared Tenviny Uie 
history of an assumed typical public utility lor a period of one 
hundred years. The assumptions include emuili at the rate of 
10 per cent per year for flu* first, twenty year7C per rent per 
year lor the next thirty years and a per cent for the remaining 
fifty years, 1 he pro pert y \t as assumed to muosi at all times 
of elements having useful lives uiiitormlv distributed between 
ten and thiity years and an equal value of element s in **aclt life 
group. A copy of that part of the tab!?* showing for each year 
the total investment, cost of replacement of discarded property 
and the relation between the two is presented , r< Table !, 
While this table does not directly show per eent condi¬ 
tion, it is believed that uniiortihf\ in annual tcplacement re¬ 
quirements implies rorrespoudmy muforuiity m per cent ron- 
dition it, as assumed, all replacement requirement s are rj ven 
prompt and systematic attention, A study of the attached table 
shows a surprisingly close agreement amuny tin* ratios of re* 
placement t't *st to total investmen!. 1 here is, m tael, during 

the la:;! twenty year*; „f the period a variation only about 

two per eent in die yearly pnventanr. . their average, hi 

t ailit i >eats theie is, ul course, less cmii .latcnev because of 
ehanper, in rale of growth and immatnntv ot tin-. h uj.-ut*. of the 
property. It is the writer's belief that the attached tattle repre- 
sent.s tan 1 v eloselv the in>rnt;il condition of an uthau ufilitv, 
although the assumed uniformity m value .if element:, and 
larity of life will not obtain in prnetiso The. doc. n».t sustain 
the authors conclusions that no approximation in uniformity in 
cypnt eondition is to he expected even it growth continues. 

. ttu ‘ rat< ,‘growth increases, per cent condition will nonnttllv 
increase with full maintenance hut, as the author states, a luive 
hquid depreemtsmi reserve is not necessary. 

Hu* author further comes to the conclusion that depreciated 
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values should be used in determining equitable rates, basing 
this contention upon calculations which show that depreciated 
value and depreciation reserve are together equal to capital 
investment. 1 f adequate depreciation reserves were always 
available, there would be no question of injustice to investors in 
using depreciated value, if a full return were available from an 
investment, of the reserve. There are, however, state laws 
which prohibit distribution of income from invested depreciation 
reserves to stockholders. Under such circumstances the use of 
a depreciated value would deprive the investor of an adequate 
return. 

The writer wishes to voice his opposition to the use of depre¬ 
ciated values in rate cases, recommending instead, full value or 
investment in connection with a sinking fund rate of accrual for 
replacement purposes. It. is easy to show that under normal 
conditions the combination of a return on full value plus the 
comparatively small sinking fund accrual for replacements is ap¬ 
proximately equal to a return on depreciated value together 
with the larger straight line accrual for replacements. 

I he depreciate*! value method involves several serious diffi¬ 
culties. The average utility does not earn an adequate replace¬ 
ment reserve in its early years, and with a reasonable hope of 
making up the deficiency in later more prosperous years when 
funds are actually needed, dividends are’given early preference, 
(lie utility u ay fully expect to adequately provide for all the 
necessary upkeep of its property, but, would be seriously em¬ 
barrassed by an early rate proceeding which established a de¬ 
preciated value before the supplementary replacement; reserve 
was accumulated. Furthermore, in a 'rate case where the 
utility had carefully accumulated what in its judgment was a 
full depreciation reserve, it would probably be found that engi-, 
neers of the supervising commission would find in their judgment, 
on examination of the properly, a higher or lower depreciated 
value than that estimated by the utility. To the extent of the 
difference between the two estimates the patrons of the utility 
or the utility itself would be done* an injustice in a rate proceed¬ 
ing, Such probal.de injustice is entirely avoided by using an 
undepreciated value with a sinking fund rate of accrual, which 
requires compounding of the annual contributions to the reserve 
to make up f ull ultimate replacement requirements. Utility and 
commission may disagree upon the useful life of physical prop¬ 
erty but such disagreement does not affect the investor's return, 
involving only the amount which patrons should contribute for 
the upkeep of the property. There is usually ample opportu¬ 
nity of adjusting and readjusting the annual accruals for re¬ 
placements to meet actual requirements. If a commission finds 
thaf a utility has neglected to accumulate a suitable reserve, and 
at tin* same time lias paid excessive dividends, the proper remedy, 
it is submitted, is to order a reduction in rate of dividends until 
the earlier excess has been offset rather than to permanently 
reduce the fair value of the property. 
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With the sinking fund method it is necessary to provide safe 
investment for the annual accruals with adequate return there¬ 
on. There is usually sufficient growth in public serviee prop¬ 
erties so that they may invest their reserves in their own busi¬ 
ness, such investments being accounted for separately from 
property for winch outside investors have furnished the funds. 
The requirements fora liquid reserve an* not different, from those 
under the straight line method. In the long run with approxi¬ 
mately uniform replacements, about tit) per rent of the annual 
cost is provided from current eontributions, the balance from 
income of tin* invested reserve which will normally accumulate 
during tin* early years of tin* business to approximately to per 
cent of the total investment, 

Tin* author assumes that if a utility stops growing and cannot 
use straight line replacement accruals for f he temporary financing 
of extensions, such accruals might be rH unit'd r * * Hoekhnlders 
in cash, as a part return of capital and not as a dividend. It is 
believed that such a procedure is distinctly undesirable in the 
case of public utilities. (Ytndilions might arise m which, with¬ 
out material growth the original property was allowed to seri¬ 
ously depreciate and a large proportion nt us original cost he 
returned to the investors in addition to dividends hi ease of 
unwise regulative restrictions, the investor, might deride under 
such circumstances, that it would be expedient to salvage their 
property and discontinue the business rather than submit to 
further injustice, Such discontinuance of an established utility 
service would be verv much against the public interest and its 
possibility should be avoided by restricting routine payments 
to investors, to interest and dividends onlv 

The writer finds it helpful to flunk of the public service 
problem as involving three distinct interested parties, instead of 
the two parties ordinarily recognized m discus .tuns, namely, the 
public and the investor, Between fliese two parties at interest 
the utility itself may be distinguished as a third partv. The 
utility is by no menus identical with the investor. If looks to 
flit* investor lor funds as it looks to the public for patronage, 
ft is no more subject to flic command of one than to the other] 
unless it he that through regulating bodie . the publh ha a ;* timed 
<i. mote dominant position. I he uiilit v should he looked upon 
as the custodian of property or an agent oi tne.fee for 1 both the 
public and the investor. As an agent if. r\ an intermediary in 
all transactions; it receives the customers pavmenfs for services, 
disburses a part of them for expenses, taxes, Hr , distributes a 
part to the investors who have furnished const met inn funds, and 
should retain ajmrMTr conservation of the proper!v and for 
contingencies. I he inve tor has no more right to demand a 
specific return from the utility for the use of hr money titan the 
public lias to demand a specific kind of service That the util¬ 
ity Js of should be trustee of funds set aside for replacements to 
which the investor has no right is a point commonly overlooked 
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and whit'll, it given proper consideration, would very much 
simplify depreciation studies. 

It should be clear from the author's paper that any full pro 
iata accrual tor replacements results in a reserve which, in a 
growing property, is never used, ft, may be of interest to note, 
in connection with the history ol an assumed utility shown in 
the accompanying table, that the annual replacement require¬ 
ments ot this utility could be taken care of by an accrual without 
interest aeemmilations, started after the end of ten years, at the 
rate of d per cent for the next forty years, 3.5 per cent for the 
following fifteen years and TOO per cent for the final thirty-five 
years. Such accruals, entirely absent from the first ten years, 
not only fake care of all annual requirements* but accumulate 
an unused reserve which is always slightly greater than the 
current anneal requirements. 

F. C. Merriell (by letter): Tin; matters placed in issue by 
the recent papers on appraisal and inventory seem to be merely 
a reopening of what has always been a fruitless inquiry. The 
general nature ol the decisions of courts indicates clearly that 
practise and present needs have far outrun the enlightenment of 
the judiciary in this matter. The only factor contributing in 
any great degree to t he solut ion ol t he problem, which comes from 
the court::, is a grudging recognition that value is the matter in 
question rat Iter than cost, and that generally, items of value are 
more various and inclusive than items of cost. 

I*or the use of courts, commissions, and the operators of prop¬ 
erty, an accurate inventory of property is a necessity and if 
it can be maintained continuous, it has the added advantage 
and no mean one, that all the force ol the operator will be edu¬ 
cated in the business of appraisal. This is a lack sadly felt at 
present and the use of most inventories is greatly limited be¬ 
cause ol it, A ease in point is the inventory of a large utility, 
vyith which the writer was recently associated. The necessary 
field force was so unversed in the elements of value resident in 
such property that the inventory did not at all meet the require¬ 
ment, which necessitated it, and had to be supplemented with 
much special field work to make it adequate. It was in the first 
instance, unusually accurate ami complete as to quantity* but 
the saving grace of well trained and exercised judgment was not 
always apparent in the first listing. A continuing education in 
this important, branch of engineering, will quite materially assist 
to a better appreciation of how constituent parts of property 
account may best be identified in inventories, and more import¬ 
ant still, it ought to increase the knowledge of how best to apply* 
and when most economically to expend renewal and maintenance 
funds, 

Jn his paper Mr. Loebenstein sets up a number of paradoxical 
eases* because he makes his appeal only on the basis of physical 
cost and. not upon the basis of value, In order* if possible, to 
join the issue Jet tm extreme ease be cited, 
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A pole line* has been built through a desolate country and 
provides service between tin* communities at its end;;, l\ is nu 
matter fur consideration whether the proper!v si all have been 
a wise investment or not, but. for a specific ease it may be as¬ 
sumed that the sendee is adequate and that tIn* projectors are 
making a profit, livery part of the property has however,' suf¬ 
fered a lessening from its merchant price, by reason of the hand- 
ling ineident to erection, and by its removal from the reetdur 
channel of trade to its present location. Thu i*arh it begins to 
appear that the merehant price has erased to be a criterion of 
its value, even as property merely, and the charges which have 
been added to the merchant cos!, while necessary*^ »r the specific 


service are in a very nail wav penalties against t hat n 
when all tlit* factors going to make its condition pure! 
ert v, are considered. 


or t*nee 
a;; pro }) 


The country being desolate ami uumiiabm 
be, indeed, that the property has no cummere 
no matter what its physical state may be 
exist today which cannot be dismantled, sho 
contemplated. The poles are not mnnerotr 
gather them for firewood, at the expense of 
involved, The more durable mats of lift if 11' 


d, it may wry well 
al worth whatever, 
Many such lines 
dd such a tiling he 
Plough to pay to 
the labor per pole 
’tv cannot be sold 
■f the physical cost 
worthless as such 
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gather theuHbr firewood, at the expense of the labor per pok 
involved. I he more durable units of proper!y cautior be sold 
lor tlie cost ot t heir eolleeliom hie.pn tiw of the phv.iea.1 cost 
or condition therefore, this property is quite worthless as such 
and neither additions to it nor extensions nor enlargements of it 
will in any ease increase its worth as property', m its location 
In this ease it appears, that the criterion of ihe value of the 
property is not its worth as so many units of various physical 
things, but in its opportunity a a conception and its adequacy 
*is t lu* ivalidation • »r emhodimenf of that ei an «‘j a a*u 

Therefore the physical cost is an element oulv in so far as it 
enables the entrepreneur to demonstrate that he has done an 
adequate thing economically and that no penally ought to he 
levied against him fur the cost he has so far incurred because lie 
is supplying an obvious need, and further that this physical cost 
together with all the other thing , hr ha- dour, appiam d at their 
proper price, which make the property a utile and reliable pule 
lie institution, are to he included m determining its value 
It has been attempted to show that, the physical cos! or con¬ 
dition is really a minor factor in arriving at value, and if that 
inference can he drawn from the extreme ease cited, what, follows 
may seem logical. The physical cost having been admitted as 
one, and not the only, element of value, and specific condition 

h‘"f : il , TV d,,nv;,tiv '' ,,f '-to’ <>t all ihtii):% ph v-.ifal and 

Uu f,u ' 1 V .pn-ir asn.tciKv. a hirthrr assumption i-. taken If it, 
was wort h lor the ordinal purpose ot the undertaking, all it, cost, 
to Jnafc he various units of propntv m tinur pn-Snt po'.dnm 
and use ]how ran it in- said from that tune ivu-h mHi mat i.fj;an 
mcxotahly and without qualitieai i >m to heroine of lev; worth, 
tne tact whtfh is well known and a stubborn mu,., that nearly 
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e\c‘i \ kind of property passes through a long period after its 
(list utilization, when the value of its service does not appreci¬ 
ably lessen, is vital here, and points to the conclusion that the 
chuntctci of its use and the length ol time it will continue to 
render satisfactory service, are the real criteria of its value and 
that physical appearance or condition is of little moment, except 
as it is the visible evidenee ol care and forethought, (or the lack 
oi these) in maintaining the property. 

The fact that renewal or replacement would he necessary did 
not, in the first instance surprise the entrepreneur, for he accepted 
these things as one of the necessary risks or expenses of his 
business. l ie has never charged himself with the duty of cre¬ 
ating a certain standard of appearance in his property to'betoken 
a satisfactory condition, hut has rather given his best perception 
to the effort to detect the first falling off from the highest standard 
ol service, and has esteemed the deterioration of his property to 
lie first betrayed by its failure to render that high type of service. 
He is not and never can be jut crested in an at tempt to ascertain 
what percentage of condition as merchant property bis plant 
has reached, but. he is vitally interested if it appears that he must 
increase its facilities or replace some of its units to keep it doing 
what is required of it. 

If he be called upon at any time to evaluate the property, it 
is generally agreed that he has a right in its physical condition, 
which might be even better expressed if it were said that he had 
a duty fo make those changes and renewals which will serve to 
maintain the standard of its usefulness. If lie has accumulated 
funds for all tIs* charges in reasonable prospect, he ought not to 
be said to own less than he formerly, did. If he sell his property 
he will expect to receive tin* full price of it, including the amount 
of his provision for the future or he will take the sum he has so 
set aside as a part of the purchase price and the purchaser will 
thereupon have to set up a similar fund in order properly to 
administer if < hinvnt practise thus illustrates t hat the concept 
of depreciation can not make its wav against the logic of actuality. 
And the property, which, having no provision for proper renewals 
and needing them, is sold, sutlers in price to exactly the degree 
in which if has been neglected, thus proving in too many eases 
that the protection of regulation has not at the present reached 
that hi lateral eftleicncy which has always been so strongly 
urged for it. 

The projector, when he undertakes the business has certain 
definite aims: on the one hand to supply such a commodity as 
will be acceptable to his public; on the other to gain as much as 
he may; and as a corollary of the latter he expects nothing else 
than that the business shall maintain all the necessary charges 
as well as the profit lie desires, and that consensus of opinion 
caller! good practise, supports him in the idea that he ought, if 
he can, to make renewals and replacements in the ordinary sense 
from earnings, inasmuch as these are ordinary things/ to he 
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CERAMICS IN RELATION TO THE DURABILITY OF 
PORCELAIN SUSPENSION INSULATORS 

IiV HARRIS J, RYAN 


Abstract of Paper 

1 hrI imijiamcU.A requirements in satisfactory high-voIUv««- 
, : lt V, • T'i- s " mm; T''' d n'J'l |*art.iuul!ir emphasis is placed 
•n ,r , ° r r, " ,nl,u;iU 'd «t.udy of service durability. 

V"' "I><»> durability is explained i„ detail and 

eHm'natiun t!'‘l r of a practical porosity 

I be manufacture and struct,ure of electrical porcelain is 
1 ' ■'■d I'"'I' III'- viewpoint of the ceramist, with many quo- 
,, ' dlust rations taken from the Transactions'of the 

Atuyneim ( rramu" Sunuty. 

Ilu* atillinr briefly state:; the? conclusions at which he has 
arrived and Rive:; a very complete* list of references and notes. 

f) 1 I ' is one of several fundamental rcqiiirements in a 

satisfactory high voltage line insulator. These require- 
dents are: 

1 . Rhyl riral Requhvments. 

a. hloetrieal strength of dielectric, 

b. Refractoriness of dielectric. 

c. Design of electrical features. 

2 , Mechanical Requirements. 

a, Mechanical strength and toughness of dielectric. 
h, Design of mechanical and thermal features and their co¬ 
ordination will* requisite electrical features. 

*T Durability Requirement, 

Minimmn attainable deterioration, 
b (dost Requirement, 

Best insulators that the art ran produce at a minimum 
rosi which flu* practise ran afford. 

The modern porcelain suspension insulator is generally ac¬ 
cepted in the present state of the art as meeting the above re- 
quifentente to the greatest extent, in respect to these require- 
tnents the service it renders is reasonably satisfactory except as 
to durability. Effort is now being made by manufacturers and 
engineers to produce and to accept only such high-voltage porce¬ 
lain insulators as will not fail under ordinary conditions of use 
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ur ,,n " »» **•*» vmrs nr umiv. As <•: fhnv j.; • {S , unu|i 

lliat tins result has been aeenmpiished |; eaus.-s ((j - () 

failure of insulators with time were fulh miler.. 

live work eon Id he done to eliminate the; \; -, lv 
imieh etiort in many quarters, these . amer are know n ami mule 
Htoo.l only to a liinite.l extent. .'' 

Hardly .any of the requirements,,! ,m insulator tami alone,an 
nnrel.ated i„ the rest, I'arti.mlarU i, this true ... durahil'it, 
Most of the features and of tin- properties ,,f t| t «- materials t| n 
constitute an insulator are related its durability Vi is 
reasonable toexpeet, therefore, that de. id.-d improvement in tJi 
uttrabtlily of the insulator e, m be made without , t ,hor„„ s , 
^oin,i; stinly by whirl, full know led ;:»* will be developed ,,f ai 
lile harts tor the materiais and their form . that enter into th, 
make up of the insulator. 

I'here are Uvodislinet phase, .a ditr.abiliti ; 

J. Ability to endure sultmieuth an adopted . ■ of 
tests, 1 

2. Ability to endure opera!in service e,, t; di:iou and the am 
liunol the elfnirms fhiriii;: a tva.M.jtahh 1.,!- - h ,| M ,- t j Jm , > (t 

ten wars and upward: , 

u«' may (or the present tall the i..rm.t >,/>(,ui> r ,hmihilit\ 

ant} I hn la tier servin' t! tu ithti tt \ 

Insulators must be bomdit and paid for hr, eh thtomdi the 
results ul arerptaner teat .. a.voun! of the p.eai lenylh of 

involved, lew Ifanv eat, bebouehl on th, hash,,, an ulti 
mute durability m service whirl. .e.,r alone, an determine The 
present day suspension in ulat.u w.e. iutroduod math, t. „ V ears 
if! ;UUl ■ in 'V' , ‘ ' iur;,i,iliu ■■■»»>' •«<«• *»•<« .... uiiiui.il ins; rapidly, 

generally e,,needed that th, ditleiei.ee between a.crptaure 
••"id serviee durabilities j, ;;l eaf and mu t b. ,eduee,| The 
V '« M"i,Hd lot and applied (hr,,.ml, „, ti , .. , ;ii I..res 

II. an. out ,, t serviee as related .O the past and pre en, states of 
", ■) 1: "Tc amount ,,t e,„,r«linated eltort all r„n,nii,d and 

itble to t.ake pari is required to dierot rr these . am es Thestudv 
"i I lie serviee durability of hipli voltaye insulator, must |, ,ve a 

,Ui ;." l,, ' r '* 1 ' V" f"i'!;o,ten /*„„/, u N >it 

U! ‘ ,,n "\"f vv ,l,: " ,iu ' ^‘v"«ce in the, dmabd.h may 

tiUnnaldy hn attained; thuv art.-: 

I. Insulators that have and have u>.i tailed m amir 

V l!ial hav '' 'leleri,.rated when not j,, serviee 

d. Laboratory treatments that will eat.se im nlator, to tail. 


r * ,4|, *nrr *u * epimne tlurnhiUtv 
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•I. I'ac-Iurv iiiati'rials, tlcwiyu ami ltvlmi<|ue in relation to suh- 
UHjuent failure of insulator?;, 

a. i.almralor\ seienre studies of everythin}; that, ran he per- 
•eived about I lie materials, their fonn ami assembly for insulators. 

<1. Coordination of all known knowledge that can have any 
tossible hearing upon insulator durnbilit y. 

Studies have to he made hv faetory and transmission cmyi- 
leers and by eeramists, peoloyists, eh,-mists and physicists at. all 
d‘ these specified points of application. Kverywhere the work 
mounts to little more than a beyinuiny and much more remains 
o he done il the porcelain insulator is to he made thoroughly 

♦ ‘liable in praet ise. 

In a conference w it h I )v. J ( . Brunner, a geologist with a wide 
now ledge of rock, elay and earth products* it was learned that 
if,'h dutnhsIU) isilist- not be ex pee ted ♦»t ptwous !todies even when 
hey are constituted of porcelain, To retain the original integ- 
it v of elay prod nets generally their vitrification must he carried 
tr enough to make them virtually proof against the absorption 
f. moist imv In witness I hereof t he exhibited a porous elay prod- 
rt dish covered with an imperfect glaze. A student in biology 
ir a eomtemjdaled experiment had dissolved a salt in some water 
laeed in this dish. Interest in the undertaking was then lost 
nd the dish containing the solution was allowed to stand in the 

1. horn lory untouched fora number of weeks. In the meantime 
ie sedation entered quite generally into the pores of the porous 
ish body, hater as the water evaporated from the dish and 

♦ mi its porous body salt was deposited throughout the pores, 
he salt formed erystalliue structures that developed excessive 
lernal mechanical stresses I hrougliouJ t he dish. ('ornplete ruin 

the dish resulted, chiefly through the produet ion of large and 
nail spalls and cracks, As a structure, however, the dish had 
niained whole, In respect hereof materials in solution are 
vided into two classes; 

h Materials that expand when passing from the liquid to the 
lid state hv freezing or by crystallizing from a saturated solution 

2. Materials that do not expand in the same circumstances. 14 
I he former materials only produce the mechanical injury in 

*rous structures, though injury by electric conduction that each 
ikk of materials may cause, so long as any moisture remains in 
cm, must ever be kept in mind. 

Regarding the claim that ample vitrification of porcelain will 

14* Phi i riiiViitVH Her m»tiv, at t*mi o{ gaper. 
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make it brittle ami mechanically unrelial>!«•, it war. learned f ruJn 
the same authority that the way mil of the ditiit uIt v should ] H > 
to select materials that would have t«* he vitrified at hiy.her tem¬ 
peratures resulting in a yrenter tuuylme t.f j*r* h in« t. As evi¬ 
dence thereof the production of satisfactory paiiny hrick in our 
country was referred to. This is accomplished by ample vitri¬ 
fication of materials so chosen and proportioned that hich tem¬ 
peratures must he applied for the result. The enhanced dura¬ 
bility of the- brick is worth more than the increased cost of 
vitrifying at. the hie,her temperatures. 

If has lony been known that porcelain for hicii vnltaye line 
insulators affords undependable service durahilit v when made hy 
the dry process ami that a fair service durability for a | am . 
portion of the product is rendered when made bv the wet process. 
In dry process porcelain the porosity can be reduced to one per 
cent only with difficulty,' whereas in a major portion of thehiyh 
yrade wet process porcelain the porosity is, bv comparison, very 
low fa', one tenth per cent or less,- Thu pract i. at experience estab¬ 
lishes the tact that the lowest deyl'ee of porosity that, the art can 
be made to produce is a service durability ivtpjiremeut of the 
highest, importance. Porous porcelain when waterlogged be¬ 
comes virtually an electrolytic conductor and a failure as an 
insulator. Its failure to insulate would be Jem decisive if under 
the circumstances its temperature resist ivtt y eoeliusent were not 
negative in siyn and so hiyh in value. A soon as local heat is 
generated the whole current tlmviny throuch the porcelain hotly 
must inevitably be concentrated upon a route narrow that 
intense heatiit).; oeeurs resultinj; in fusion or bnniiny and the 
production of a eouduet iuy core, 

Port land cement isyeiterallv used to attach the metal pins and 
caps to the porcelain insulator bodies.. The details of cement 
euritty are well known, hirst a saturated solution is formed of the 
new cement in the excess t.f water present, When the insulator 
body is porous .Hitch saturated solution is absorbed, hater till 
free waiter evaporates and the material in solution in the pores 
t.f the porcelain remains as crystals producing yreat mechanical 
stressfcs as a 1 n*;uIy s 11uw1 1 , 

Insulators are carefully designed to minimize erackiuy t.f the 
porcelain hotly by thermal expansion stresses, With porcelain 
sufficiently porous to permit cement crystals to form within the 
body it would seem to be too much to expet t o[ any design that 
no cracks would occur. The combination of mechanical stresses 
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produced by the crystals and by differential thermal expansions 
must inevitably produce more cracks in the porcelain body than 
from these causes acting alone. 

I oious porcelain in an insulator captures moisture in damp 
weather and liberates it in dry weather. Each weather cycle 
will deposit, however minute, a certain quota of soluble salts. 
I has eventually salt will have accumulated in the porcelain 
body to such an extant that it must fail as a dielectric due to 
cnacks in dry weather increased by sudden temperature 
changes or by electrolytic conduction in wet weather or all 
together in a manner difficult to recognize. Old cement is a 
decidedly porous body that must also tend to swell and produce 
large mechanical stresses when foreign crystals have been deposi¬ 
ted in its pores. It is thus seen that porous porcelain must 
eventually la.il as an insulator. Likewise the porosity of the 
cement used in attaching; the .caps and pins must, for much the 
same reason, be a cause that aids in bringing about the failure 
ol an insulator with time. It is said that the high grade electrical 
porcelain is iired to cone twelve temperature, \M5 deg. cent. 4 
The maker claims that an underfired body will be tough and 
met hnnieally reliable and an overtired body will be brittle and 
mechanically unreliable. It is a well established fact that high- 
grade porcelain underfired is decidedly porous and unfit, 1 that 
from an electrical viewpoint only, fully fired porcelain has its 
pore systems amply closed (rendered vesicular) and overfired 
porcelain bodies are apt to have a “bleb” structure due to the 
concentration of gases sealed tip in the pore system or to the 
evolution of gases in reactions that may occur, 1 

In view of those things it should not be permitted to meet 
mechanical loading requirements by the expedient of underfiring 
whit'li is bound to reduce service durability. The assumption 
that, the (‘racking of insulator porcelain bodies may be avoided 
by annealing 7 and by form design must in Lime be a disappoint¬ 
ment il porosity of porcelain and of cement is ‘permitted. 8 

The foregoing considerations indicate that acceptance tests 
must include a j iraeUeal porosity elimination test as soon as it can 
be devised. Professor Creighton has indicated’* and the work 
reported in the present papers shows that slightly porous porce¬ 
lain does not by all ordinary means admit moisture quickly to 
any considerable portion of the body. It is true that ceramists 
take the amount of water absorbed by a porcelain as a measure 
°i porosity. However, unless the test specimen is thin it is 
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hn»kcu|intufsniall fragments before being immersed j„ u . ; , u>r 
Kvt*n s<i il is quilt* likely that the h.-.t j«, r . cit y measurim; 
nit jttf uf the ceramist will have a, he improved upon in ,,rder p, 
measure wit It fair exact tie*-, the low values,,! itv that „ mir 

in high-voltage porcelains offered fi.r a.vejdait, v Th,* above 
iemark, that it is ordinarily ditHeult localise water t,, penetrate 
slightly port ms imgla/.ed p, iivelain, applies ,mlv t<> porcelain in 
hulk of insulator size. 

The hunt is being continued for method. le. whieii slirhllv 
purnus porcelain can tie made to take up water quit kh to a con- 
siderable depth thereliy con-expmdiuy.lv tie* Tea any the insulation 
resistance and tints to determine rieetrirnih the existence of || u . 


hist met hoii tried 

ti« *i itivnlw watt*r 
"*tu lr»r Imjh’ hours 


porosity without injuring the initiator, The foil,,winy tests 
were applied tounnnmnfed insulator hav iu f , eajts uugl.ized inside 
and out and which were known to he ,u | .. , UI ,| lt .j r n ,„ 
sislanee rose tlnouyh oven treatment The last method tried 
and here listed tor detecting porositv did not imolve water 
ahsi irptiou: 

1. iwo insulators were immersed m live steam tor tour hours 
without, result as to moisture absorption 

2. 1 hey were immersed in live .steam f.u tom hours during 
which cold tap water was circulated through the interior of the 
ettps without moisture absorption result 

*'h ping tap water electrodes, continuous volts were 

steadily applied through t lie cap ot one ,»i the-, uuits fora period 
n! two hours during which the o.uo.i flowing was observed in 
the htyh tint v megger outtif. No change m the resistance of |,l,e 

insulator occurred, showing that . could „ot have been 

driven to considerable depths In the elect real and capillary 
iorees during the lime .»f the test 

1. A trial stiggr.xfc,! bv Mr | I' J.,Hyman: Dried porcelain 
known to be porous and non-porous insulators were mopped 
usmy emit muons volts applied through the outer Inver of 

thu rap and a**ain aflvr suakmp in lap wai vr uvvy ui^ht, 

Die overnight soaking caused the resistance „f t|„. porous'in- 
sulatoiKj only, to la* lowvjvd ilrridrdly, 

a. The caps of dry unmounted porous and non porous insula* 
tore were subjected to ten kilovolts, sustained umfurmtv at 
,SD»,00!) cycles per second for live minutes Temperatures of the 
outer crowns of the caps were taken inunediateh heforc and 
alter the Utst. After immersion over night in tap water the tests 
were again repented. The heating of the dry porous insulators 
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was slightly more than of the dry non-porous while for those 
soaked m water over night the heating was decidedly greater for 
the porous than for the non-porous insulators. 

. (i - Trial h - v « !tse<niK conduction in lieu of electrolytic conduc¬ 
tion: Dry porous and non-porous insulators were niogged again 
with all conditions the same except that the electrode facing the 
outer surface oi the caps was constituted of ionized gas liberated 
Irom an adjacent needle point connected to the galvanometer 
mid properly guarded. The results showed that slight porosity 
can not be located bv this method. 

A look into the Transactions of the American Ceramic Society 
reveals the I act that, ceramists have, in recent years, conducted 

Hv pt tjtmminn tIn* American l.Vrumu* Society 



several investigations of electrical porcelains that are of interest 
to transmission engineers. As the contents of these transactions 
do not. appear to lie generally known the author ventures to 
present, certain diagrams and abstracts taken from these papers. 

In a study ol explorations to find porcelains that should be 
suitable for high-voltage insulators at the University of Illinois, 
Bleiningcr and Stull- made up about 4">0 separate and distinct 
specimens ol clays, spars and Hints varying in kind and propor¬ 
tions. By permission of the American Ceramic Society Figs. 13, 
11, la, 29, 30 and 31 of the original paper are reproduced here¬ 
with. 1 he first three are porasity-temperature-composUion dia¬ 
grams and the last three are corresponding triaxial diagramsjn 
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which the dielectric strength (hy slowly applied voltage required 
to puncture under oil) and composition are coordinated topo¬ 
graphically. These diagrams are self-explanatory though a few 
corresponding quotations from the paper are helpful. 

“All porcelain bodies absorbing not; more than 0.1 per cent of 
water, by weight, upon boiling in vacuo are considered vitrified ” 
“Tennessee Toll ( 7« v“The less refractory character of this 
clay is indicated by the large range covered by the temperature 
area below cone 10, (1 20d deg. cent.)". Pigs. I2 and 20. 

“I he North ( arolina Kaolin offers quite a contrast to the last 
material, in as much as its vitrification area is quite small at 


By ju tjiit i ,oin t*j flu* American ^Vrnmic Sucicf.y 



tempeiaiurex up to cone 10. The range is decidedly increased 
.at the higher temperatures.’’ logs. 14 and 20. 

"YV/c English Chino Cloy differs from preceding clays in that 
its vitrification boundaries slope far more gradually in spite of 
the fact, that its alkali content is not. greater than that of the 
North ('arolina kaolin.’’ . ^. . "it. is evident that this material 

(lifters considerably irmn similar American clays in this respect 
dueio ils structure or fineness of grain. Its vitrification area is 
quite large." Pigs. Id and 21. 

"Piclntrit Behavior." The voltages have been arranged in 
three groups which are: less t han 10,000 volts per mm., from 10,000 
to 14,000 volts per mm.,and from 14,000 to 18,000 volts per mm.” 
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‘The electrical resistance (strength against puncture 
under oil ) seems to depend more upon sound vitrification and 
good mechanical strength than chemical composition, excepting, 
of course*, in so far as the latter governs the vitrifying behavior/ 1 
Pigs. 29, 20 and 21. 

Later those studios were continued at the University of Illinois 
by H. S. Radeliffe under the supervision of Professor Stull. 11 A 
number of decidedly porous porcelains were found having (when 
dry) high dielectric strength. The results obtained are given in 
the triaxial diagram Pig. f> of this paper, reproduced herein by 
permission of the American Ceramic Society. Used for high- 

By of the American Ceramic Society 
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voltage line insulators, however, those porcelains would in time 
become water logged and salt laden and would eventually fail. 
Nevertheless the results arc deemed of real importance to the 
transmission engineer for they corroborate the corresponding fact 
reported in the present set of papers and earlier by Bang, 12 viz. 
that dry porcelain when decidedly porous may possess a fairly 
high dielectric strength. Initial dielectric strength can, there¬ 
fore, be no complete measure of the electrical servin' durability 
of a high voltage line insulator. 

in a critical study of the foregoing results in ceramics one is 
brought to the conclusion that the desirable qualities in electrical 
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porcelain, refractoriness and, therefore, toupht.e.-s an.! vitri *»uj 
mssor imperviousness, am i.. he pained only throuph a hiph rot 
l< , nl mI flint fired at an amply hiph temperature. I; ' Fused p;,,, 
qiiarti! or si lira as it is variously called i- thus ! t «< i i as th 
limititt)' outcome of tin- use .a more 'Hut and in ■ ;par and da\ 
Uuart/ ports gradually into fluidity uni-, at a hiphei t.•»,! f a-ruturi< 
than platinum, In pivinp up if. talline trm-ttm- throuph 
Ins’ll it is subject fu an extraordinarv deprce >*i crack mp. w herein- 
it captures iarpc quantities of air or other . m the furnace.'« 
It is difficult t. i fluidity the quartz with, nil e\ up. .rati, ui sutlieientlv 
tn liberate such entrained pas,-. These difficult ies have |, ml 
oven-nine in recent vent-: -uitlieieuth so that chemical ware uf 
It setl quart ■/. can ttmt be afforded p, a litnited extent. t a,,/,. f USt , ( 
aiul freed of pas "blebs", quartz has incomparable electrical, re. 
t factory and thermal mechanical propertie it r, „,,t injured if 
when red hut. it i% plmtped into «-mI d water. When if can he 
fluidified h\ special treatment in an electric furnace sufficiently 
! " - •deari'd of all entrained pa . it may then be east in cold 
metal moulds tu form hiphvoltape insulator, t'uul this ean 
be done with quart/ or some materials turnup much the same 
|*i.>ju*i ties, poreeiain will doubtless remain in use i,,r such purpose, 
Wet process porcelain is roughly moulded to form in the plastic 
r.tatr, th.-rt to the •'lealherhead" state, removed from the 

moulds, tooled to exact furm.-lowh iuvd and low h cooled with- 
out further resort iomoulds This solid Ut nfirat mu wit hunt the 
use ol moulds and without deformation i, at onee itspreatesl ad 
vmitape and disadvantape. The initial tapes ui the process 
develop a pore system in the preen |«.r,v|aiu bo.b, that can bedim- 
mated or rendered vesicular only by the be t possible technique 
applied to each and even piece in all tape- of the proees- Since 
this is not practicable on a larpe scale it i. inevitable that, in the 
factory production of Inch prude elect ri. ;ti |()(tt ,.|am some of the 
low prade must be produced alo„p with it The importance of 
. ‘"‘l-rovemeuts and of tests for the elimmultou of .mtetnrallv 
mtperfeef .and appreciably porous potrelaitr. and of the operating 
strategy of thomuphlv .hufiltnp the tun .lied insulator-, so as hi 
minimize (he likelihood of more than one imm-opm/ed defective 
insulator bcittp mounted in the same .tnup , made mamtest bv 
a study of these results obtained bv the ceramists. 

An investtpafion bv Weimar and Diitin 11 undertaken in the 
department of ceramics of the 1'niversif v of t ;|,io vielded valuable 
knowedpe as to the manner in which urulatinp qualities of 
porcelains vary with temperature. Thev rive a table to,,.,,! h, 
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the 1 ransaelions oi the Koval Society of London. It includes 
temperatures and corresponding specific resistances of a “porce¬ 
lain” ranging from I.03 deg. cent, to 81.1)3 deg. cent. Inspection 
of the contents of the paper reveals the fact that porcelain as 
here reported lost resistivity within the stated temperature 
range at the uniform logarithmic rate of 100 to 1 for the actual 
values in a rise of temperature of 51.2 deg. cent. The corres¬ 
ponding average value obtained from the results of Professor 
Clark as reported in his present paper is 40 deg. cent, rise in 
temperature. Considering the circumstances these resistivity- 
temperature relations arc in fair agreement. 


By of the Aturrk'au ('Vrutnir Surk*ty 
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Weimar and Dunn state that their work “covered that region 
known as the ‘critical temperature' or that temperature at which 
porcelain ceases to be an insulator and becomes a conductor and 
to a small extent the effect of composition upon the same.” The 
results obtained are charted in Pig. 0 reproduced from the paper 
by permission of the American (Vramie Society. The test speci¬ 
mens were cup-shaped 0,15 in. (3.8 mm.) thick heated in an 
open “elect rie furnace” and punctured with 00-eyele voltage 
steadily increased to the rupturing; value. 

Having in mind the heat resisting duty that porcelain in high- 
voltage insulators is expected to render when some forms of line 
“trouble” occur, it. is a shock to one when lie comes across these 
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results fur tlm first time*. ABovu Attn dm: rout it wa , found that 
tlu* pnmdaim tvlainud virtually nu diolm rno a roup! h and tint 
all applies! voltage* was ronsumud in rttin; up ninvui tfnaun»l: 
tlu* test sprriim*u funrt iorsinp as an rlevt rnlvf u- vondmior, 

At K\<m \i 

The* mil 1 hu*'h study- of tin* sorvnv duraluHpv of hudi voltage 1 
suspension insulators would not have* I**»u ira aPlr w if hout tlu* 
advitn% helpful dismission and huarrv mopurat i»m of tin- following 
(‘upjnuiTS, Messrs. J. K Woudhndrm ) V I * »H anan. IP ,\. 
Barn* and J. A, KoonPn 

i ‘o %. M Mi *\ ' 

1. Appivrtahly poroir- porm-lam should not P> t-mplovud for 
suspension insulator:.-, Endur flit action o? rli-mruP: tludr 
failure* must ovrur in due murr of timo 

2 . iVmunl use*d tor mump up * up and pm t >. p»* '.usjmusiun 
insulators should Be* non porotr or rrudmo-d unu putorn na iv;* 
sons sta forth. 

*h Res'opnitiiiu of juiro'Ut v as a roitinlm! im* * au-.r oi mspuu 
K1 e #11 insulator failure's has Ho! Its* M;d I! -i i - utf | a *| I a tie '*“ of de‘Sty'll 
fuat.mvs that r*,.*dmv *Turhmp litreeuph ditirrmual f hri mal r\pau■ 
sinus and failure* through edmlnnd nvristn ■ * • ,*ud i| H Prat of 
heavy flash--ovum 

-P 1 )t*fWlivt* mafurials in ofhnu rr well d* - tpo* d ,uid manto 
tae tim'd insulators Invr Ieui*n tvs |*mi isilelo t*a* fin',! *4 ihuir m."T vires. 

duraPilif v failure** , 

a, C leva I m 4 *t.i * inarm apf erars , ireiiiiiralHp. to In: a dusirahle* 
substitute* fear porrolaui m I,hi* o efts! 1 mut*eit of mtvjaitnot! insu¬ 
la leers. 

KKKKItfiNCK.H AND NOTES 

t. A. V. illriminpa Tim im * Evi.m..»,-. Mi <«| av 

PiVjiauuJ in I ho i‘la an .*mf in dm \PaU 1 Mitdniotf Am fViumm 

Sen mi y, Veil XV , p 47 U ( Hi IA 

2 . A. V, Hlrmifujo ami M. 't Slut! A si m -!v *4 !!»»■ Vnufi. afmn iiaw 
ami I It Hlo tnt lii lmvna »4 Nmih« Pmo .-Pam.. i'l.nr. \m e Ytamti Sm 

eifty, Vul. XIP p, U 2 h, pun 

A. Elites Ins Uatmsl |.iy MumoiP Or# j, pp \\,\ \ f f | ( \tu, 

< Viaiim Si.ii 1**1 v, HU 1 

T IP h, kaelfltilr 1 nv-rMup-Unao »*ii iii'loint nitf-u^Ut >4 Siam* 
Heatmlam Touts Am. eYiaum St«irfv, VmI \I\, p X$:l, Hep* 

*A Hir.s (’. lamiys Iduo . ,»ml lor.nat Hu-aTrur \ ! to . ’! tans, 

Am. iVramir HoiOy, Vol Kill, p. 74, HUP 
H. ( . H. Ihaulias*m ami (P t». Wasnu, KtP-* f »a Vnupru^mr ms dir 
I>i#dooiII* Stinntfh r»f Heavalam Imatlatut-.. i"tatr, Am. iVnunif Ser 
rtaly, Vul. XIII, |*. imp Iff! P 
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7. Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XIII, till, 1911. Discussion: 
“Slow cooling has the same effect in vitrified china as annealing does in 
ulass. If cooled slowly, we obtain a tonsil body; and if cooled too rapidly 
a brittle body. While the composition is important, slow cooling is 
equally as important, a factor.” 

8. An examination <>! the engineers’ records for more than 1000 of each 
of t wo lots of well known makes of insulators was made with respect to 
service durability. ( hie lot, had been made and put into service on a 100- 
kilovolt line, about a K ht years ago, The other lot was ordered, nianu- 
factored and delivered and stored in the open/car years ago. They did 
not diller t essentially, so far as the* author can see, in meehanieal-thermal 

ieatures. 'Phe porcelain in the older lot was of a decidedly finer 
Krain and less absorbent under the ink test than the newer lot. In the 
first .six and one halj years of service, otic and onc-hulf per cent, of the 
older lot failed. During four years iu storage, twenty per cent, of the 
newer lot had failed by megger test, or did fail on the application of sixty- 
cycle spark-over test. 

Laboratory experience ilemonstral.es that, porcelain insulator bodies are 
subject to cracking when heated and cooled for the removal of absorbed 
moisture without hardware attached. For example: Three decidedly 
porous and water-logged insulators, H m. HARM) and UB IK, were 
healed slowly in a .Irvin,; oven to 150 deg. cent, and held there for five 
hours.. The source of heal was then cut off and the oven door opened to 
allow the insulators to cool. 'Phe oven being small, V /tl.H, unmounted, 
had to be taken ntu when I he door was opened. Its rate of cooling was nat¬ 
urally somewhat more than for the others. After being in the open air of 
the room for a few minutes, il cracked from the edge of the dish to the 
base oi the cap. < in close examination, several cheeks or small cracks in 
I lie inner wall of the cap were found, that evidently had occurred earlier. 
Ilebue .hying out, all ol these insulators were so water-logged by immer¬ 
sion that they meggr.l so low fa few megohms) that il was known in ad¬ 
vance they would not sustain Hash-over voltage. After drying out in 
I wo stages ol about live hours each, I lie above was the second stage, B M\ 
ami B MM), mounted insulators, mugged with 20,000 volts, continuous, 
5K0 megohms at 11,1 deg. cent ., and 3.3 megamegohms at 11.7 deg. cent, 
respectively. The B M'M) insulator was then subjected to (il)-eycle spark- 
" vrr vl,lla *T and endured 20 heavy spark-overs. The B M -1 insulator has 

the eharaeteristic of holding on to absorbed moisture tenaciously and 
musl, theretore, be given further oven treatment before the spark-over 
lest should, be applied. (Later, B m was given another 5 hour treat- 
m.ml in the oven. When cool it nlegged 1.0 megamegohms, 13.1 deg. 
.•rut. It withstood without apparent injury 12 heavy spark-overs at 
«3 kilovolts, 00 cycles.) 

0. 1C. 1C. F. Creighton, Ex periem rs hi Trsting Bor,,-lain Insulators. 
Tkans. A. 1. 1C. IC„ p, 739, this volume. 

10. J. Minnemam Note on the Vitrification Range and Dielectric 
behavior of Some Porcelains. Trans. Am. Ceramic Kocict.v,, Vol. XIII 
p. 701, 1911. 

11. b. S. Radeliffe. Investigation of Dielectric Strength of Some 
Porcelains. Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XIV, p. 575, 1012. 
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12 . A. Bang. Four Years’ Operating Experience on a High-Tension 
Transmission Line. Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXIV, Part I, 1243, 1915 

13. George Weimer and C. T. Dunn. The Effect of Temperature on 
the Dielectric Strength of Some Porcelains. Trans. Am. Ceramic 
ciety, Vol. XIV p. 280, 1912. 

14. The Genesis of Asbestos and Asbestiform Minerals. Stephen 
Taper, Ph. D. Paper to be presented Feb. 1917 meeting, American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers. 

15. “That the toughness of a porcelain is dependent more upon the 
amount of flint present than upon either of the other two ingredients and 
that within the limits of this research the percentage of flint to be used for 
a strong porcelain should be very close to 35. With 35 per cent there 
seems to be a wide range in variation of clay and feldspar which produces 
tough bodies.” Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XIII, p. 395 . 

16. Vitrified Quartz. Lecture Royal Institution of London. W A 
Shenstone, F. R. S., Nature, May 16, 1901. 

17. The Effect of Varying the Sizes and Percentages of Quartz Grains 

upon the Porosities and Shrinkages of Kaolin. S. L. Gaplin. Trans. 
Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XII, p. 54 . * " ~ 

18. Note on Relation of Porosity and Crushing Strength of Clay Pro¬ 
ducts. A. V. Bleininger. Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XII, p. 564 

. 19 - 0 ri ff in of Whi te Residual Kaolins. (President’s Address.)’ Hein¬ 
rich Rus. Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XIII, p. 51. 

20 . Methods Employed in Connection with the Reduction, Milling and 
shipment of Quartz, Flint Rock or Silica Sand. Harry F. Soeir Trans 

Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XIII, p. 326. ' 

21 . Effect of Composition on the Strength of Porcelains. Lester 
Ogden. Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XIII, p. 395 . 

22 . Melting Point and Deformation of Entectics. Homer F. Stanley 

Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XIII, p. 668 . ' 

23. The Melting points of Pyrotechnic Cones Under Various Conditions. 
Sam’l. Geijsbeek. Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XIV, p. 849. 

.24. The Relation of the Crushing Strength and Porosities of Clay 
Products. G. H. Brown. Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XIV, p. 292. 

25 . The Effect of Overburning on the Structure of Clays. ’ A. V. 

Bleininger and E. T. Montgomery. Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol.’ 
XV, p. 71. . 

26 . The Melting Points of Refractory Materials. C. W. Kanolt. 
Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XV, p. 167 . 

27. The Function of Time in the Vitrification of Clays. G. H. Brown 
and G. A. Murray. Trans. Am Ceramic Society, Vol. XV, p. 193. 

28. The Hydration of Portland Cement. A. A. Klein and A. J. Phillips. 
Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XVI, p. 313. 

29. The Legal definition of Vitrification. Edward Orton Jr. Sec’ty. 
Am. Ceramic Society, Trans. Am. Ceramic Society, Vol. XVI, p. 497 . • 

30. Ceramics. The Constitution and Microstructure of Porcelain, by 
. A. Klein, Bureau of Standards. (Summary communicated by the 

director of the Bureau of Standards, Dr. S. W. Stratton, details to appear 
as Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper No. SO) Journal of the Wash¬ 
ington Academy of Science, Vol. VI, page 658, November 19, 1916. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON PORCELAIN SUSPENSION 
INSULATOR UNITS 


BY J. CAMERON CI.ARK 


Abstract of Paper 

I lie author gives a very complete description of the experi¬ 
ments on porcelain suspension insulator units carried on at 
Stanlord University by him and his assistants under the direc¬ 
tion of I rot. II. J. Ryan. He explains the preliminary organi¬ 
zation necessary, the scope of the tests, and the unusual equip¬ 
ment required to measure the very high resistance of sound, dry 
insulators. I • relmnnary resistance measurements were made 
on all normal hatches of porcelain units and the results tabulated, 
a.s also were results obtained when the units were subjected to 
mechanical stress, to voltages ranging from 1,000 to 30,000, to 
tempciatme variation. Another set, of tests was made to deter¬ 
mine the effect oi moisture in insulators. Drying insulators for 
a lew hours in an oven at 150 deg. cent, produced very conclusive 
results of the effect of moisture in lowering resistance. Attempts 
were made to water-log units by soaking, by soaking with a tem¬ 
perature cycle applied, by subjecting units under various condi¬ 
tions to a steam pressure of 00 lb. t and by a vacuum treatment of 
insulators before soaking. A brief statement is given of the con- 
elusions arrived at. 


Introduction, Origin of, and Organization for the Work 


r T' UE WORK of Prof. Ryan. The work of Prof. Harris J. 

1 Kystu at Stanford University in the winter of 1915-1 fi demon¬ 
strated both the feasibility and the desirability of measuring the 
insulation resistance of suspension insulator units having resis¬ 
tances in the range between 5000 megohms and several millions 
of megohms. To illustrate: It was shown by Prof. Ryan that 
certain units having insulation resistances of, say, 15,000 
megohms could he punctured in the air on (i0-cyele voltage. 
I he ordinary portable megger of 5000-megohms maximum scale 
reading will give a reading of infinity for such a unit, as it is 
unable to differentiate between units of (5000 and 1,000,000 
megohms, whereas a dry, sound porcelain insulator will have a 
res is ta nce ol the order of 1,000,000 megohms or one “megameg- 

* I hese values, as well as all other resistance values contained in this 
paper, are referred to a temperature of 20 deg. cent, unless otherwise 
mentioned. 
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c»hn* % *. Pmf. Ryan also disclosed tin* far! that mute units lu*- 
come much lower in insulation resistance when subjected to 
prolonged s<inking in water. 

Organization for tests. This work stimulated much thought 
among high-voltage engineers am!* in particular, it aided in 
crystallizing a desire aninii^ them to develop a method 'by which 
it would be possible to detert faulty units with certainty, thus 
rendering it possible to avoid their installation. Accordingly a 
committee of engineers was formed in May, iPIb to undertake 
experimental investigations of suspension insulator units, having 
as their broad purpose the produet ion of test methods by which 
to detect with certainty and celerity all units which are electric¬ 
ally weak. (Obviously* there is much difference of opinion on the 
classification of insulators as electncalh "weak" and “strung' 1 , 
It is held by the committer, however, tfiat am uini which is 
either weak at time of list or gives anv tndieation whatevt*r of 
tlu* eapability of developine, weakness through laps*- **f jj njr ; H 
to be condemned as weak 

The financial support of the work has consisted ut eontrihu 
lions from a number of the t'kdifornia powct companies. These 
companies, besides certain insulator manufacturers, have con- 
trihuted liberally in test specimens which will lie found ilhistra« 
tcd and briefly described in connection wit,h " (Tcttimnarv Resist - 
ance Measurements" 

The facilities of the electrieal laboratortc. of Stanford Snivel* 
sity were placed at the* disposal of the cotmuiUee during the three 
summer vacation mouths oi June, Jnh , and Auyn \, IPfh; and 
1 he writer and assistants were employed during this period to 
prosecute the testmg work. 

K \ iu ut,Mi mu Worm 

Slope itj "Zests, In addition to the measurement of the in¬ 
sulation resistance of every insulator unit in the condition in 
which it arrived at the laboratory, the summer"*, work consisted 
largely in attempting to determine the mfluenee »,t certain im¬ 
portant physical conditions of the insulator units upon their 
insulation resistance, 1 he physical coudti ions which have been 
tints investigated arc; mechanical stress, electrival stress fusing 
continuous voltage), temperature, a!r*orl**♦*■ I rutnature, 

The IIiglv* Voltage Megger, Sitter the resistance * a a round, dry 
porcelain insulator at ordinary air temperature is exceedingly 
large (of the order of HFohmsb it became* nr* essam to provide 
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i utilel unusual ecjuipmont with whieh to measure this cjuantity'. 
Without, entering into u discussion of the possible apparatus for 
this purpose, it may suffice to say here that it, was decided to 
employ 2f>,()()() volts continuous pressure current through the in- 
sulatoi, and to use us sensitive a I) Arsonvul type galvanometer 
us could be had conveniently, to measure the current. 

'Phe pieces of apparatus which, taken collectively, may he 
called the hiph-volt.apje mcjejjer are shown diagrammatieally in 
I’'ip- 1 • > s it W-kv. transformer which supplies charge to the 
air condenser C, at hipdi voltage through the kenotron K. T t is 
an insulating transformer through which the heating current is 
furnished to the cathode Pdament of the kenotron. 'Phe eontin- 



1'I 111 c;II V OLT/Uil*; XIJ«#<iKK ■■(cDNNKCTlON f >tAUKAM 

nous high voltage is impressed upon the insulator at S through 
the resistance R whieh is provided as a props lion to the kenotron 
against a possible short circuit of the load at >S, R is adjusted 
to allow only full-load eurrent for the kenotron to flow on such 
a, short-eireuit, and will) 2a,000 volts on the circuit. The gal¬ 
vanometer (! is connected in the test eireuit next to ground. 
1 he connections from the low voltage side of the insulator to the 
galvanometer are described in detail below. 

The use ol 25,000 volts on the insulator results in an amount of 
suriaee leakage vastly in excess of that which occurs with the 600 
to 1000 volts ordinarily used in megger test s. Most of this leak¬ 
age is in t he form of corona, and lienee cannot be eliminated by 
any amount; of careful cleaning of the surface of the insulator. 
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It is aertmlinyjy neeessary to eonduet all such >f re vs direel Iv oil 
to ground hy a path annua! fin* yahamome! or, 2 shows flu* 

scheme used. Whenever possible, onlinan lap wafer is used to 
make connection to uneenteuted poreeluiu blanks, and to make 
yuan I rinj.*s, as it is very ♦•umvnkm in application. With units 
unprovided with petticoats, a felt rim* saturat rd with water is 
laid on as a yuan! riiiy, and tin* ran yuard w set direetly on top 
of this fell riutp A grounded lead sheath proteefs the entire 
lenpth of the wire runniim from hernialor f,o valvauometrr, while 

the ins!nmient is remote enough 
from the 111 1 *!i voIfaj*** I*;ifts <>f 
the eireuit to hr immune front 
strav rtinvuts through the ah 
mospherv.. 

Adjustment of the meeprr 
volt ape i.'v seen md i»v means of 
an auto-transformer with multi- 
tap sectutdorv feeding through 
a tamtroller info the primary of 
the ah kv. t ram A on nets while a 
voltmeter roimeeted across this 
primary serves to determine the 
meeyrr vuhayc, a calibrat ion 
curve of the tuepyer in terms of 
the primary voltage having hern 
'.retired 1 *v means of a 7 -inch 
I 17 7 * m i p there paj » 

/ h #7 1 ftf t mi # v AV s i \(n m e Mens- 
ttfrwt'His Table I is a summary 
of the resist, a tire measurements 
made on all of the normal 
ha trims of poreelain units immediate) v upon their arrival at the 
laboratory. The 1 >J K units are ujnriiioMol hlanks of the same 
make and year as the assembled units of the J series, The U11 
units an* hlanks corresponding in every way to those used in the 
assembled 11 units, The phut op rapine reprodtiet ions, funs. 3 
to It) inclusive, illustrate all the tapes of units listed in the table. 

1 able I also contains letters designating which insulator units are 
from a common maker 1*0 illustrate; hints and II M 

were all made by the same manufuel urer, i' It will thus he seen 
that the porcelain products of four different makers, A , /f, {*, and 
D are n*prcscntcd in the tests. 
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In addition to flu* units of Table !, ivicivihr w made in |} } j s 
paper to various members of three additional small groups of 
units; namely, tin* f * /$, H At, and /*' gr*up t H' thirst* f he 
and H At units an* speeially seleet.ed soggy sgeemtrfis of tI k* 
same make ami dale at the /i /. : n a s of Table 1. Tfjo /-‘units 
an* of a new material, not poivelaiu Fig. 1 1 shows the temper- 
uture-resistanee rharaetrnstie * i this material as exhibited hv 
unit F d, Fig, Id is a photograph *-t an P‘ unit 

Pull Rt'sisfiuit t* Sttaliiw. A testing n.aehiue was u rd p* sub¬ 
ject the units to merhann al stress to dmermine w|;rther fins 
would a fleet their^nwisiamv Pull ? u in from n to dnuo 
Ihs, {22070. kg.) wen* applied to eaeh kind ot unit, hut in no ease 
was there any ehauge in nomfamv from that obtaining for the 
unit in the meehanienllv unstressed *.o*infifion. 

t*e//ugr Rrsishtfiu' A//e/n\v Some work was done using the 
high voltage megger to aseertam whetIter the rrsistaner of a 
unit is must nut over t lie ranee IOUU to on.OOO volt?; {» anv 
ease where this sourer has hern used, there has appeared to he 
prarfieallv no variation in insulation rrsistaner ov*n the range 
mentioned. However, some earlier work was dune in flu* mugg¬ 
ing of very sogg\ units in whtrli rout mnom, volt ages hclow Jfg) 
veils were m e*! in order to hold the galvanometer eumitt down 
to sale value?: In every * a? r where mu'Ii a imif was later ntegged 
on 2a,000 volts, the resistanee thus- determined is uuieh 1<nver 
than that ohtained on the lower voltage. Table II shows results 
thus seen red. 
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II is not clear why there should 1 >e a. diilerenee between the rests- 
tance values obtained lor these units at low voltage and at high 
voltage since quite a variety of low- and high-resistance units 
tested ovei a, range of 1000 to 30,000 volts have shown no varia¬ 
tion of resistance over that range, 

7 'empemture-Resi si a u re Studies. Early in the work it was 
brought forcibly to the attention of the test force that the tem¬ 
per atm e of an insulator is a factor of the greatest importance 
in its behavior under the megger test. To illustrate this point, 
Table 111 is presented. 


TABLK m. 


1 

; Unit N'<. 

Kf.sir.ta net? un fm;t 
measured, 

Ke.sistanre as later 
measured, 20 

| 

| I ,1.4 

iiM'Kauirivtlmtn 

1 ,2f> 

den. cent, 
mewuueKohui:; 

i ,04 

I ,4 4 

1 ,<M 

0 .00 

j 1.1 A 

I ,IM 

1 A 2 

i a o 

0 .04 

1 .00 

1 A 7 

0 ,00 

0 ,74 

1 A H 

2 ,08 

l .01 

2 A l 

! 

o .»:< j 

1.11 


The second column gives results which were obtained before 
the influence of temperature upon the resistance of an insulator 
was fully appreciated. The units had been lying in the hot sun 
lor about an hour for the purpose of drying following a washing 
which had been given them. They had then been brought into 
the laboratory and laid on the floor for various lengths of time 
ranging from lb to lo minutes before being mogged. It was then 
assumed Unit the room temperature (2f> deg, cent.) could be 
taken as the temperature of tin* units without much error. The 
thiol column gives later results obtained after the units had 
t cached a care! ally determined steady temperature of 20 deg. cent. 

1 he lack of concord between the results in the second and third 
columns shows clearly the necessity for more* careful work in 
this respect and, together with other similar observations, in¬ 
dicated the need of making a rather careful study of the resistance 
of porcelain as a function of temperature. An oven was there¬ 
fore constructed which makes it possible to heat up eight units 
simultaneously and to megg them conveniently one after another 
on 25,000 volts continuous. All units rest on a common grate 
upon which is impressed the high voltage. Eight low-voltage 
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d an vo daivcd bom the temperature-resistance curves of porce¬ 
lain units which has been found very useful in reducing to a 
common temperature basis of 20 deg. cent, resistance measure¬ 
ments made over a temperature range of 17 to 27 deg. cent. 

Moisturk in Insulators 

Results of Drying Out Insulators. That some high-voltage 
porcelain absorbs enough moisture to lower its resistance Is 
shown conclusively by the results of drying numerous insulator 
units for a. few hours in an oven at lot) deg. cent. All the insu¬ 



lator^ investigated in this way fall naturally into three classes 
(see 'Fable IV) as determined by the effect of the drying upon 
their resistance; viz,, (a) those practically unaffected by any 
amount ol drying, fb) those raised in resistance by 20 to 100 per 
cent, (c) those enormously raised in resistance, />., hundreds or 
thousands ol times. A result ol this natural division of the units 
has been lor the test force to call classes (a), (b), and (e) respec¬ 
tively ‘'noil-porous", " slightly porous”, and “very porous”. 

Attempts to Water-log Units, It, is obvious that a very easy 
laboratory test, for the detect ion of porosity in an insulator is the 
high-voltage megger test, provided the insulator is already water 
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TIowever, many, if not all, very soggy unite units 
reading below mlmity on the 50()0-megol,m megger) mav be 
raised by a lew hours drying to an apparently perfect condition 
m which they pass a bO-eycle dry spark-over test in air. It has 
accordingly been regarded as essential that a. method be found 
by which porous units may be made to take up water quickly 
inasmuch as any test which consumes weeks or months of time 
m order to establish porosity cannot be considered to have prae- 
tical or eomniereial value. 

Kaily in the work, the soaking of porcelain units in water at 
ordinary atmospheric- temperatures was undertaken, but it he- 
cun,c l ‘ vi(1( ' nl ' that, by this method, water enters wel-proeess 
porcelain units with extreme slowness, even in the ease of units 
which have been called in the laboratory, "very porous”. 

It was then suggested that, along with the staking, a temper¬ 
ature cycle be applied. It was the idea that there mh-ht exist a 
sort ol breathing action caused by volumetric changes of the 
material under changing tempera lures which would draw water 
into the extremely attenuated pores of the porcelain. Accordingly, 
live units which were believed to have varying degrees of porosity 
ueie selected and put. through the following evade; Put, into tub 
of wafer and water brought, from ,'i() deg.’cent., to boiling, 1 
hour; water being boiled, > hour; water being cooled to .'10 deg, 
Mmur, units cooled in “cold tank”, (20 deg. cent.), .] hour.' 
This cycle was repealed two or three times per day. The results 
an* shown in Table* V; 


i n HU fv v. 


"Aeeiil.HKATHU KOAK1.NU" KUSISTANCUS IN M UC.AMKOOH MS. 


Total cydtgi 

0 
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/ /; a 

0 ,75 
o .55 
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o ,01 
0 ,00 
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V li la 

r n u. 

u K ia 

0 .73 

0 ,0(185 

o ,5a 

0 .80 

0.11 

0 .011 

o .ao 

0 .02 

0 ,57 

0 ,0.30 

o.ao 

0 .80 

0 ,55 

0 .021 

0 .30 

0 ,70 

0 .H I 

0 .0111 

o .ao 

1 .27 

able, tin 

• only posit ive effect of this process 

laiuu* oi some ol the units treated. This is 


, t 4 ■ *..*• i non uk; pureetam 

dtmuy tlui boiling part of the cycle. 

Another "accelerated soaking” test was next attempted in 
which the boiling part, of the cycle was eliminated, the water 
being carried to a maximum temperature of 75 deg. cent. The 
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oveles of treatment .hut t lia t ! hr sIuTHv puoms unit /' A' KUkjk 
not I hh*ii affected at all 


ll was vuppesfed that the entry of v,a!rr imn the pures of 
|natvlaitt miphl ho r.\|edited hv Saepinp mu e mi*! t w of the porcelain 
exposed hi tho a Ism‘Sphere while viator i* applied fn i hi* **!Jut it 
hnn,t: till* theory that flu* application of water fu liufh wdesof the 
unit trap!; a certain amount. **t air w iihin tho pome oHootualiy pro- 
visitinp tin* on!in* filling ut tho potrs with wafer, Tm lost this 
tlio«»n, two vorv porous units won- stderfod and wafts was ap- 
phot! to <»Uo side mi rarh With a * ouasm.f umf, fi J/,20. {| J{ . 
insulator wan inverted and water wa- wmpU pmoed mound tin* 
pin within t!io inner kirt m the unit am! allimed Im iemuiu there 
tt.a a him I tW'ti wivk*'. f u f ho ease mi the m| hot* unit, (XU |H 
whioh is an uneeinented porcelain blank , a rip was devised hv 
whioh iho pin oavitv was idled with watts and Urpt unitor til) lb, 
poi* sq. inoh M ,2 kp. por sq. *sn * pr-sirr !♦ *r about IU) hours, 
In neither ease was thor»* am material aocolissu ton of the wafer 
ahsurpti*m beyond that whioh would amir with *mdinarv soaking 
of tin* ontiro unit in wafts 

Hinoo flu* nopal i vo rosulis obtained m flit* applirat ion of wafer 
ft* one side of poroolain units ma> unplv lliaf the poros of tho 
material ;m* of such minute section that wafer enter. thorn rapid- 
! > ^^ou in pa sot.ms form, it was concluded f»* tr\ tho application 
of steam to one side * it a ponms unit Tho ir-s rip mentioned 
in the previous paragraph was therefore modified fo permit the 
unit h» ho heated from the outside hoi enough to generate steam 
within file pin cavity while the falter is kept Idled with wafer at 
m lh - ! H ‘ r square inch pressure, Tims sioam at hu lh, 127.2 kpd 
pressure is applied to the inner surface of the pm cavity, Tint 
(X/i 1 8 was piven two hours of flu*, steam Meatmen!, Mrpohm 
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leadings taken just before the test, and again as soon afterward 
as the unit had become cold are respectively 310,000 and 1050. 
I liis shows a remarkably rapid lowering of the resistance. This 
test was also applied to unit U K 13 which had been considered 
to be a slightly porous unit from the results of the first, “accelerated 
soaking’” test, see Table V. However, megger readings taken 
just before throe hours treatment of the unit and afterward as 
soon as the unit had become cold show in each case a resistance 
of 0.85 megamegohms. 

Vacuum treatment just 1adore soaking has been tried with a 
number ol units believed to be of varying degrees of porosity. 
The results of one such test, are shown in Table VII. 


TABU*: VII. 


VACUUM AND PKI5SSUKK TR BAT M15 NT -R BSISTANCIvS IN M ROAM KGOTI MS. 


Unit, No. 

Resistance iti itirf’u megohms 

Remark;; on previous status of unit. 


Ann* U* 

Ann. 17 

Auk. in 


(‘ /*:» 

0 ,000.7*! 

o .0002.K 

0 ,00010 

Considered "very porous'* bemuse of 

C 70 

0.120 

0 .0101 

0 .0020 

rapid lowering «>f it.*; resistance in cold 
water soakiuK. 

Considered “very porous" because its 

r i 

0 .70 

0 ,01 

I .00 

resistance lowered rapidly when stored «m 
concrete floor in a cool place. 

Considered “slu'htly porous" as its res is* 

(7 .70 

I ,00 

l ,0! 

1 71 

tunee rose decidedly when stored in a 
warm, dry place. 

Considered "slightly porous” because its 

O 00 

1 .00 

I ,70 

I ,BH 

resistance rose somewhat due to drying 
in oven. 

Same as (7 .70 

(7 71 

1 .00 

1 DO 

1 .01 

Same ,r» (7 .70 

a hi 

1 ..71 

i ,1.7 

i. i l* i 

Same as <7 ,70. 


I lie values ol resistance for Aug. I(> were obtained just prior 
to placing tlie units in the* vacuum tank. On Aug 10, the units 
were put under a 25-ineh (03.5 mm.) vacuum for 11 hours, and 
whik* the vacuum was maint ained, water was run into the tank 
until the units were covered. The water was allowed to remain 
over the units at atmospheric pressure overnight, (15 hours), and 
the results for Aug. 17 were then obtained. A 25-inch vacuum 
was again applied to all the units lor five hours which was fol¬ 
lowed up immediately by water, the vacuum being maintained 
until the tank was filled with water. The water was kept under 
the supply pressure ol 00 11), per sq. inch above atmosphere 
overnight ( Mi hours), and the values of Aug. 18 were then ob¬ 
tained. As shown by the table, decided lowering of resistance 
occurred only in the cases of the “very porous” units. 
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INVESTIGATION OF SUSPENSION INSULATOR 
DETERIORATION 

HV J. E. WOODBRIDGE 
Abstract of Paper 

. 1 ! li: ; ^ ivt ’ : \ an ocPino of the investigation of suspension 

insulator deterioration undertaken by Professor H. j. Ryan and 
Assistant I ndessor J. ('. ('lark, and explained farther "in their 
papers, it cites the origin of the investigation, idle limiting fae- 
torsem’ountensl and methods employed to overcome such handi- 

I he results of this investigation are admitted as disappointing 
arid inconclusive on tin* causes of deterioration, although .several 
causes previously considered probable have been eliminated. 

"TPIIK TROUBLES experienced by operators of high-voltage 
ti ansmission lines, flue to deterioration with age of the 
dielectric strength of cemented porcelain suspension insulators, 
combined with the inability of ceramists and engineers to agree 
upon a satisfactory explanation of such deterioration, have 
induced the power companies of California to join forces in a 
scientific investigation of this deterioration. The results of this 
study, in so far as results have been obtained to date, are present¬ 
ed in full in (lie accompanying papers by Professor Harris j. 
jky«ui and Assistant Prolessor J. C. Clark. The companies 
interested in this investigation to the extent of contributing to 
flu* expense ol same are; the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
Pacific Light and Power Corporation, Sierra and San Francisco 
Power Company, San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation, 
and the Southern California Edison Company. 

1 he investigation began as the outcome of discussions on the 
subject, between Mr. J. P. Jollyman, of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, Mr. II. A. Barn:, of the Pacific Light and 
Power Corporation, and the writer, representing the Sierra & 
San Francisco Power Company. These discussions resulted in a 
conviction that megohm values of infinity determined by the 
commercial megger, that is, anything above 2000 or 5000 
megohms, covered a wide range of porcelain values, an investiga¬ 
tion of which might, develop insulation resistances characteristic 
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n,lessor J. T. Clark, who wa rmpl.n-nt a , in, 1 o„ ih>- work 

w-itli assist ants thnmj-Jnuil Mu* -a.mim-r Im.ulatoi-. wm- non- 

II >111m ty tin- various power eoiupaim- ahov,- nn-ullotted ami 
hv the Creai Western Power Couipanv. also hv .evera! maim- 
laeturers. UKtially in lots ot Hit), these im.iilalor-. heine ,,t ,,IJ il„. 
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well known mdk.es, and, in so fur as possible, of various ages, 
colors and previous conditions of servitude. 

The results of this investigation to date may at the outset be 
admitted to be disappointing as the ambitions of the promoting 
engineers have not been realized. Water logged elements have 
been dried out and lestoied to insulation resistances ecjual to 
Uiose of the least porous. By the use of continuous current at 
25,000 volts and oi galvanometers of great sensitiveness, infinity 
has been thrown above the resistance of any single piece of 
porcelain procurable, measurements being possible up to ten 
million megohms. As might be expected, this has been accom¬ 
plished only by the exorcise of great care and ingenuity in the 
matter of guarding against leakage. The characteristic resistance 
of porcelain suspension insulators of common shapes and sizes 
has been found to run between one-quarter and one and three- 
quarters million megohms. 

Conclusive positive information on the causes of deterioration 
has not been obtained, but considerable negative information 
has piaetiealh eliminated several causes previously considered 
probable. Mechanical loads have been proved to have little or 
nothing to do with the ease. Stresses set up by expansion and 
contraction with temperature changes appear to have little or 
nothing to do with deterioration in properly designed and 
annealed elements. There are indications that these stresses are 
as great in insulators without attached hardware as in those 
complete with cemented metallic attachments; also, that such 
st resses are as great in porous insulators as in those more thor¬ 
oughly vitrified. 

A study of porosity has shown t hat much, if not all wet process 
electrical porcelain is slightly porous, some of this porcelain being 
in °re suitable for filtrat ion use t han for the exclusion of moisture. 
Aside from this exception, the term “slightly porous” here means 
porous to such an extent t hat moisture may in the course of years 
creep into minute crevices, forming conducting paths which 
eventually reduce t lie distance between terminals of the insulator, 
(Considering such paths as conducting extensions of terminals 
into the mass of the porcelain) until the dielectric stresses be¬ 
tween terminals will rupture the intervening material. Local 
heating in the non-porous barriers separating such conducting 
paths probably assists the final failure of the remaining dielectric 
strength. This investigation has shown that porcelain has an 
extremely high negative rate of change of resistance with tern- 




















para lure. Of the specimens tested, the rata of ehauee nutv 1 
stated as a loss of UU per rent of the n i tanee witlj a r i , E ", 
dap, cant. I"rum ordinary tempera!ur.-s. 

_This partial porosity has so far l»m found extremely diftiau 
ot detection, We liava found it impossible to da visa any meat 
oi materially hastening the altsorj.ition of uini sura ; ,hove ,[ 
rata inherent in ordinary litie u v, v/hieh oft an reiinin-s savar 
years hatora fha deterioration is ajiparant. 

Thadi Ilian! tv in niakins pom-lain ft, .din ah. ..lutalv impervioi 
to moisture is obviously due to tha iaat that pom-lain by tii 
very nature of it ? formatio: aamtot ba noiuj.Iatah litjuitii-d in th 
process of vitrification a: can other matarsa! , u.-h ;e s Has* 
11ns lea.Is to tin- eousideration ot mat. rial ! a> tu , tha d.-sirai 

. rl,aniral a,hi alaatriaa! qualities, whieh aati hr- It.jintiad am 

aasi in a mold, tit these tiie mo * pr, .mi-inp it* both alaatriaa 
an,i tttvehanieal eharaeterisfie. t!.-a! ha- bam. bronchi p, 
attention of the eommittee t tu ... ,1 iSi.-.t Tin material has ; 
lut-li iheleetrie --trenyth. and an extreme!*, coefficient „ 
expansion with lamperatnra. |< behavior when ub.ieeted P 
liiph dielectric stresses of sustained hiyli fp-.ptruev vivas promisi 
,,f vrrv 'Iv-irabla aiiaraatati n, . U t the qualttie- dialaatri. 
slivnyflt, loaal hen tiny nndar limit j.otentiah.. and ehatiye of 
resistance with temperature 

it is the Wish of the commit fa.* that ofhai . to va--,t ipat inp this 
Hubjaa!. or m a position to do so, mav l.aiialit In the ideas 
developed hv thi ''.nmuiltn-':, work t„ data, and mav earn* on 
" '* ^ 'don,, tin \ at ion , hue-, iudieated, winch this committee 
lias not, beau ui a position to carry to complation. 
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TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTIONS IN ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 

BY B. (5. LA MM 15 
Abstract ok Pap hr 

The paper duals with certain fundamental principles govern¬ 
ing heat Pint riba!ion and temperature in electrical apparatus. 

The general problems of heat generation, heat flow and heat dis¬ 
sipation, upon which the resultant temperatures depend, are dis¬ 
cussed at some length. The various paths of heat (low and the 
efleets ol the heat resistance of such paths are discussed. The 
effects ol rapid heat flow on the equalization of t he temporal tires, 
and on their measurement, are ct.msiden.v1 briefly. Stunt 4 of the 
fallacies in temperature guarantees ami in temperature indica¬ 
tions are pointed out , Some of the more common errors in the 
methods of measurement are described. In conclusion it is staled 
that no ha.nl and fast rules can lie made to cover the facts, except 
in a very general way, and that commercial temperature measure¬ 
ments should be considered as approximate, this being permis¬ 
sible because there is no sharply defined line between good and 
bad. 

r | *11li LAWS (governing heal How ami temperature distribution 
■** are so similar, in many respects, to those governing electric 
current flow and electric* potentials, that it is rather surprising 
that the former have received so little attention in comparison 
with the latter. Some of the laws of lteal, flow are so well recog¬ 
nized that their application to tin* problem of temperature dis¬ 
tribution in electric apparatus should have been a leading feature 
in the early developments in such apparatus; whereas, on the 
contrary, it is only recently that very careful study has been 
made of such application. 

Out* object of this paper is to indicate, in a comparatively 
•simple manner, some of the conditions which fix the tempera¬ 
tures in different parts of elect ric apparatus. Before 4 going into 
the general problem, certain simple conditions may be staled, 
such as: 

L The heat flow between two points is proportional to their 
temperature difference and to the heal resistance of the path or 
paths between them. Note the resemblance to Ohm’s law. 

As a corollary to the above, it should lie evident that between 
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(s at the sanit ‘ tempera tun*, there should be no flow <>| 


two points at the same temperature, there should be jj, m . ( 
lu*at, 

‘ 2 . The total temperature drop between anv two !(l ,j nK „■ 
media of different temperatures will be the • auie throted," .,t 
paths of heat flow, .‘‘ 

'*• There are no true non eondurt.ors of heat, and. eotiverselv 

nu perfect 

. 'p Ht ‘ al ‘•on.Iueti.,11 and eieetrie eouduetior, bear sane 
JNative relation toeaeh other, in the broad sen e that all electric 
insulators are relatively poor heat mudm tors, w i de > ,,od eieetrie 
conductors are eorrespoiulinply pood heat end 11,1 There 
is apparently no rip,id relation between the heat re T tatiee and 
ele.'tra- resisianee of tin* various materials used m eieetrie ms 
ehutery, but the eetieral relation holds and there are apparently 
no radical exceptions, ’ 

r>. The rise in temperature at anv point, due to veneration 
n ls dependent lai upon the total Ur, it venerated and ih) 

" I ; ,m : Uu ’ !»•»« «lueh ran be earned auav alui,,. all 

available paths per decree of temperature dibereuer Th^ \ vulm 

peralure will rise until the heat dissipation euuals the heat. 

generation, 

_ (i ' 'Htere are two wavs to lessen the he. lt flow ob.no .on path, 
bat Hy mterpussnp hipher heat resist h H - m.,teriab tbi |p 
losseiiinj; the temperature ditiereuee, as b> urms the tempera’ 
tnre ot the par! llmmph which the heat t. to be eo,.dueled, 
t (inversely, the heat How e;,ii be in. r, a ed path bv 

the Use ot better heat eondurtm,. material-,, 01 !e paths,,I lower 
H-at n«,sia»«r. and bv le.semnp the temperature am part, 
to w-hteli the heat is to tb,u 

W hat maker, the problem ntiduh ; «!ed, in elect neai 

niaehmerv, is the tact that there are several different soum-s 
° heat which uiav hr, and often are, nil active at 

! “* Oo- heat lo o s uia ■ be distributed 

lltrouph Hu- various heal conduct i.„ r path- ut . a w.a as to 

render any ealeulafiou very dtllieuh , tu d . „„ Ai , rl 

r X, T J ' ! ” l . a s ;‘" 1 “' ral «■*•»'• ♦■sample, there ,. heat generated’ 

h> losses in the copper eondueb,!-;. ohevuu; one !,,„ , w hile there 
is ieat penerated m the iron parts under a .juifr different law; 
! “ :U> nmv h '' a( tTiH-raied bv windaee and tried,,,, 
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and the temperature, is a very complex one. Such a determina¬ 
tion is in the province of the expert analytical designer of such 
apparatus, but certain general conditions are of interest to all 
users of electric apparatus. 

^'Onsidoi htst the general conditions ot heat dissipation from 
an armature coil. In Fig. 1 is represented an armature slot with 
the surrounding iron, and with two separate “coils” per slot, as 
is now the most common practise. Let it be assumed that the 
point a represents the “hot spot”, or part at highest temperature 
in the apparatus. The heat from this part can flow along two 
general paths, namely, longitudinally through the copper con¬ 
ductor itself to the end windings, and thence to the air, and 



Fig. I 


laterally through the insulation to the surrounding iron, or to 
the ventilating ducts. From the iron the heat How is then 
through various paths to the external cooling air. 

Longitudinal Heat Flow 

Considering first the longitudinal conduction of heat in the 
coil, then starting at the point a, the first unit of length con¬ 
ductor will have a certain loss. If the heat generated by this 
first unit loss were all that need be considered, then the drop in 
temperature, from the point a to the end windings, would be 
simply a function of the heat-conducting properties of the con¬ 
ductor itself. But the next unit length is also generating its 
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genera loci heat may living their temperatures higher than those 
of the armature iron so that the heat flow actually may be from 
the end windings toward a, and then laterally through the in¬ 
sulation to the cores In such case, the hottest spot will be in 
the end winding rat her than in the buried part of the coil. Obvi¬ 
ously when such condition occurs there is no possibility of either 
file end windings or the buried part of the coil being cooler than 
the iron, tor the heat (low throughout is toward the iron. 

Latkkai, 11 hat Flow 

Considering next, the lateral llow of heat through the insulation 
to the iron, the amount of beat, conducted is a. function of the 

temperature difference and the 
resistance of the conducting 

■.. I,,mremp ' s path. Or, in other words, if a 

copper Temps. K>vcn arnouut of heat is to be 
conducted through a j.iath of 
ttjveil resistance, the tern}>era- 
lure in the heat, generating part 
- •*. • !»tin ipittjfh. will rise until the* required heat 

is conducted awav. 


nnpfibt Iwtp'; 

hpfi Tump\ 


* * /OX 4<TC fii'.f . 
in Iron with Air »d JOT 


Copper Temp 




I <> illustrate this problem men* eonrrelely, lei Pipe 3 represent 
the temperature renditions in a seel ion of an armature. Assam- 
inip lor example, the temperature of the eopper inside the eoil 
insulation as 100 deg. rent., the iron temperature as 70 deg. 
rentand t he air temperature as 30 dog. cent., then the following 
eouelusious may he drawn. 

(a ) I'ruin t he outer eoil (the out* next to the air gap) through 
the wedge to the air gap, the temperature drop will he 100 -- 
30 /0 deg. cent. Obviously, any temperature measurement 

made outside the wedge, next to the air, will approximate the 
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temperature <4 tin* air aiui nut of |h«* roppcr. .\nv tempera!ur< 
measurement made beneath the support iu : . : wedge will matin' 
Kn!lu ' intermediate temperature between (he copper ami ii lt . a j r 
li’ Hu' temperature drop throu;:h tin- wed; e Humid be equal u ] 
t!mt ilirouj'h Hie insulation, limn a iiu-aiimiim! moiiTiu-atIt 
tlm wedge should show halt tin- temperature drop through in¬ 
sulation and wed;'!', and oh\i.,u .1-.. tin- nn-a aired temperature 
would In* lar below shat of tin.' .. >po.s 

il>) If tlm tempera!tin- is ui.'a .-aired at the out ;d. of the roil 
bH warn flu* iron ami \Uv insulation, if \vm u !d ;i VV m\mvMr flu’ 
avera.ua of the lamprrat hivs of" the in m mid ut Hie untsn\v 
insulation, nr praefieallv tin* mmprrafmv ut the mm, [f |j H , 
iron should be at different Hwprratmv.; at Hm .i«le-; ni the slot 
and at I he bottom, t hen obviously different reading* would lie 
obtained, dependine upon tin- Juration of the mea mm/ de\ in* 
It is evident that sm*h f einperafure rmmammrrif?- yave no in, 
diration whatrvvr a.> to the true internal temperature', of* lh 
eoih for tin* lnvif it* m and llie jea .taller of tlm m ululion ar 
nouase involved in the oieaamuueni. 

, lr) A ’ ■* I'" 1 " 1 '•< e-fwimtl thr two rod . flirrr should brim 
httlr Imat How through tlm insulation, unless thr copper i 
rotnpuralivrlv narrow h then- . , hut httlr beat How thrmtgl 
tlm insulation at this point, limit rvrntuaHv thr triupi-raturi' a 
,hl! " mu ! «»•*' *•• approximately that ot th. copper in tin 

two roils. Therefore, a measuring deviir loratrd at ,t wil 
approximate the temperature ot the eoppei it .it, and is, h 
Krueral. a good indication ,,t the hot spot at that p.,,t ot tlu 
winding, I he re! ole. a. a praefteal method ut temperat.urt 
determination, a thermocouple located at a t. ,d.out tlm most 
sat ist.ar ton deviee that we have However, the !o, ot tlu 

point « aloiij; the slot is also of importance on account of thr 
longitudinal flow ot heat m the eonduetor and thr- eous.',|urnt 
temperature drop In other words, the dtreetiun -a heal How 
tti the eoii itself, must In taken into aeeoniit Therefore a 
titerniu couple l«mated a . above, . „„Jv .at tstartu, y when the 
fteueral location of the hot. spot is known beforehand. This is 
usually determined, m a general for given tvpe or line 

° I !lnrs ' i,v several thermo couples along the slots, 

ViUt narrow slots and comparatively linn conductors, and 
especially with very heavy insulation, there is some How of heat, 
through the insulation whieh lies between the two mils, this 
heat passing out sidewise to the iron. In sueh ease, the point o 
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may be of somewhat lower temperature than the copper. It 
may. happen also, in some cases, that, due to unequal losses and 
heating of the two coils in the same slot, one is at a higher tem¬ 
perature than the other. In such case, due to the heat flow 
between the coils, the temperature indication at a will not show 
better than an average ol the two temperatures. Furthermore, 
il the tempeiature at c, in a coil subdivided into many insulated 
conductors, is materially higher than at b, then the temperature 
indication at a may not be a close approximation to the maximum 
temperature. 

Flow Through Iron Parts 

In the ordinary armature, after the heat passes from the 
coppei to the iron, there is still quite a problem involved in the 
dissipation to the surrounding medium, which is usually the air. 

I he direction ol the heat flow to the iron will depend, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, upon the arrangement and location of the heat 
dissipating surfaces. There are two general paths of heat con¬ 
duction in all armature cores; namely, a flow along the lamina¬ 
tions l.o where their edges come in contact with the air or with 
other material, and a flow across the laminations toward heat 
dissipating surfaces. The flow along the laminations may be 
calculated with lair accuracy. Across them it is difficult to 
determine such flow, largely because the laminations are in¬ 
sulated trom each other by materials which are poor conductors 
wl heat. Also such flow is affected not only by the insulation 
between laminations, but by the perfection of contact. In other 
words, the heat flow may be affected by pressure. According 
to the various figures available, the heat flow per unit volume 
of material along the laminations is from ten to one hundred 
time's as great, for a given temperature difference, as across 
them. Obviously, thcrclorc, heat dissipation from the iron by 
flow across the laminations should he considered relatively in¬ 
efficient, yet in the vast majority of rotating machines the heat 
dissipation is largely across the laminations. The reason for 
this is that by placing ventilating passages or ducts, parallel with 
the laminations, at frequent intervals in the core, the cross 
section ol the heal path in the intervening iron sections, may 
be made very large compared with thu heat to he dissipated", 
so that the density of flow is very low. By the same procedure 
the length of the heat path is made quite short. Thus in practise, 
the temperature drop through the laminations themselves may 
be made relatively small compared with other drops. However, 
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ot the machine may only be useful in equalizing or redistributing 
the temperatures in the various parts. 

hrom the preceding analysis, it would appear that the tempera¬ 
ture at the hottest part of the coil is fixed principally by the heat 
(low through the copper, and its surrounding insulation, directly 
to the air, and by the flow from the copper to the iron, and from 
the iron to any exposed air surfaces, and then to the air. Along 
flic first path, there are three principal temperature drops; 
namely, in the copper itsell, then through the insulation, and 
then from the outside surface of the insulation to the air. Along 
the second path, there are also three* temperature drops; namely, 
from the copper through the insulation to the iron, then from 
the iron to the exposed air surfaces, and then from the surfaces 
t<> the air. Along the first path each part of the copper path is 
generating its own heat, to be conducted away, in addition to 
that, which is to be conducted from other parts of the path. In 
the second path, each part of the iron path may be generating 
its own heat, which adds to that coming from other parts. 
The relative amount of heat conducted along each path is de¬ 
pendent upon so many conditions, which vary with the load, 
that no one but an analytical designer backed by experience 
could even approximate the values by calculation. However, 
it should be obvious that any measuring device applied to the 
outside or cooling surface does not, and cannot, directly approxi¬ 
mate the temperature of the hottest part, except in those rare 
oases where the hottest part is dissipating heat directly to the 
air. This is true only in very special cases such as series coils 
of ban* strap, etc, In any coil or part of the apparatus which is 
heavily insulated, that is, which is covered by poor heat conduct¬ 
ing materials, an external temperature measurement, is an ex¬ 
treme! v poor indication of the true internal temperature, unless 
many other conditions are known which may give an indication 
of the* internal temperature drops. In different typos and con¬ 
structions of rotating apparatus, hot spots may hold quite 
different, relative positions with respect to the cores and wind¬ 
ings, so that no reason,able rule, can be made to cover all cases. 
Moreover, in some classes of apparatus, it is not practicable to 
make any temperature measurements until after the apparatus 
is shut down, and this introduces other very important errors 
which should he considered, such as cooling effects as a whole, 
during the period of shut-down, equalization of temperature 
due to internal conduction, etc. 
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mom etc r itsell, but is only a. partial compensation. It must he 
considered that the outside oi the insulation, is at lower tempera¬ 
ture than the inside, and that, therefore, the body of the insula¬ 
tion itself must have its temperature increased by flow of heat 
from other parts. 

h ALLACI ICS IN Pkm PICUATUR IC G V A RANTJCIiS AND M ISASl' RUMICNTS 
In the older methods of determining temperatures, it was 
assumed that the thermometer readings, obtained on a winding, 
for instance, were a true indication of the temperature of the 
winding as a. whole, 'The manufacturers of electrical apparatus 
lony; ago recognized the fallacy of this method, as they had found 
from hitter experience that there were liable to he hotter parts 
in the machine than any thermometer readings would indicate. 
"They, therefore, designed machines with regard to the possible 
hot-spot temperatures as encountered in service*, rather than 
any temperature which the exposed parts of the machine would 
show. Thus in designing a certain machine for safety at the 
hottest part , not infrequently the exposed parts of the winding 
would show, by thermometer, comparatively low temperatures, 
such as 2a deg. to 3a deg, cent. rise. Therefore, as the observable 
temperature readings came so low it became the fashion to call 
lor da deg. cent, guarantees and, in many eases, the operating 
public lost sight of, or perhaps never knew, the real meaning of 
such low temperatures. Among the designers of electrical 
machinery, it was recognized that a temperature rise of da deg. 
cent, in itsell was absurdly low, but that the object, in operating 
at such low temperature on a part which could be measured was 
simply to protect the machine in some inaccessible hotter part, 
where the temperature could not be measured. From the present 
viewpoint, it. is astonishing what reliance has been placed upon 
temperature readings in the past. For example, if a 40 deg. 
cent, machine showed 41.a deg. cent, rise on test, it was unsafe, 
while il it showed d8.f> deg. cent, rise, it was good, We now 
recognize? that neither of these temperatures have any controlling 
value, unless many other conditions are known. To the ex¬ 
perienced man they simply mean that compared with the other 
machines of similar constructions and characteristics, which have 
proved satisfactory in service, they are reasonably safe. To the 
designer they mean that when proper corrections have been 
made for tin* various internal temperature drops, the highest 
temperature attained, at any point, will be within the limits of 
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and otherwise, that there is very little liability of hot-spots, the 
resistance method oi determining temperature is often quite 
satisfactory. However, the method is limited to comparatively 
few types of windings. 

Considering next the thermometer method of measurement, 

1 he theory of this is quite simple, but apparently if has been very 
much misunderstood. In windings, except in rare cases, the 
thermometer is not applied directly to the heat generating 
material itself, but is applied outside of an insulating covering. 
Usually the temperature drop through this insulating covering 
dot's not receive any consideration, and yet everything depends 
upon this. Assume, for example, an insulated coil, thermometer 
and covering pad, as shown in Fig. 4. Assuming the copper 
mside the coil as being of uniform temperature, and the cooling 
air at a and b as also at a. uniform, but much lower, temperature 
Ilian inside the coil; then the temperature drop from the copper 
to b will be the same as through the insulation, thermometer 

a 

...1 Bulb 

.. ;' 

$ IfiMiii'ttiftn I 

Copper j 

Fit;. 4 

bulb and covering pad to the air at a. Obviously if the tempera¬ 
ture drops t hrough t he insulation and through the pad are equal, 
then the thermometer bulb will show a midway temperature. 
This is, of course, assuming that the surface drop to the air, 
previously referred to, is very small, or that it is included as part 
oi I lie drop t hrough the pad. Obviously, if t he drop through the 
covering pad is made very much higher than that through the 
insulation pro] mt, then {he thermometer bulb more closely 
approaches the copper temperature. Tims it is seen that ail 
kinds oi results may be obtained, depending upon the relative 
drops through the pad and through the insulation. In a low 
voltage machine, with relatively thin insulation, the pad may 
fake most of the drop. With very heavy insulation, the pad may 
fake proportionately less and the thermometer reading departs 
accordingly from the copper temperature. It might be sug¬ 
gested that a big thick pad of very poor heat conducting material 
might be used. This apparently would tend toward more ac- 
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peralure of the conductors themselves is measured, whereas, 
with the resistance coil the temperature measurement is outside 
the insulation. The resistance coil method is, therefore, a rel¬ 
atively crude approximation, although when brought out it was 
really an important step in advance. In its early application, 
many misleading results were obtained, due largely to lack of 
understanding of the principles governing temperature distribu¬ 
tion and temperature drop. In some cases, the resistance coil 
was placed under the wedge as at b in Pig. ■>. In other cases, 
the coil was placed at the side of the slot next to the iron, or at 
the bottom. Very rarely was it placed midway between the two 
coils, probably because this was a more difficult application and 


.'i 

I. 


also because tin* grea tor a mi racy of such location was not rec¬ 
ognized. hrom the use oj resistance coils many good engineers 
<irew t he conclusions that t he upper limit of permissible tempera- 
tun* lor fibrous insulations was only SO deg. to 00 deg, cent., 
because with the coils located in certain ways and places, de¬ 
terioration of insulation at some other point was liable to begin, 
it the above temperatures were exceeded. The error was in not 
recognizing the temperature drop between some hotter spot and 
tlie aveiage locat ion ol the resistance coil. When this condition 
was recognized, the results obtained by resistance coils became 
more consistent, with the facts. 

A later development than the resistance coil is the thermo¬ 
couple as a practical device for measuring temperature. One 
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Will'll several mils or rmi.liii !..(■ , air ; I i. l« f,\ i,|, % ;if , 

ti, is would appear at Sir .! ;;lan» e ifiat ii-..- middle coils kIuhiI, 
lie.if nuit'ii more than Slit * niter <<ur. Hut, in irahs. v, H n) m 
tliere arc many lav.a , „f c,<il,, she u m- mature . ih> different 
coils Will no! vary crcallv Simiii each ,.«hr: hoi i„ .inure, ii 

l‘i;,’,, Si, She hunt, ;>,cttcrutcd in the uii>l>l!e eoudurtoi is only one 
thrill that o| she total ;. i;eiat> d tu tin mil, au.i o-i the t wi 
siilc Mil l.iHi. 1 luoiedi which tie! heat passes to tie udia* rut coil: 

•‘t,r!):rc;;;tlc aluio:,t a:: imieh a . the total on* nIt .h t; atiii;; ani.’itr 

o! Ihc whole cml, I htoiieh which all the lateral heat flow i , die 
:;i) Ktl I'd. CoUMiicrtll;' i tit f !.I I that the insulation helwcitl !hc 
li ii> It I it ■ coil and ila ucicilhor , y. relative!-. thin compared with 
the oil)side coveriii.;, tj i . ohvtosts that thr temperature drop 
I rot 11 l liia coil to the adtaceni once will he c. imparaltvclv email, 
jinsttildy not, over ten per cent the drop t.hroindi the outside 
insulation 

However, vvirli a lare.e mimi.er ot mils side hv side, the eotuli 
lions heeonie emnulaliveiy worse Hen , the drop trout the 

center eoiiihietor to Ihe Itevi one, uiav he mail I’a.t the dn.p 

from the second conductor to the thud is consider,d.fv erealer 
due to the heat ot I wo conductors hem;; I rauemit ted From the 
thin! to the fourth their is a di ■’usi t'Mrrvhiitifitlifti* ftt tI*i« 
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f three con,,lurkn-s, etc Thus, there is a gradually increasing 
temperature drop innn the center of the coil toward the outside 
surface, and ,! the cod he very deep, that is, if it consists of many 
insulate,! layers, the sum total of the drops may be quite large. 
( r, putting it in another way, with a comparatively deep coil 
the temperature rise from the outside surface of the coil itself 
toward the center will be very rapid at first, and gradually taper 
oil, as indicated m log. 7. This is indicated very clearly'in the 
ease ol an oyer-heated held of coil of fi nc wire. Here the first, 
outside layers will usually be found in a fairly good condition, 
but. at a, comparatively MUc distance inside the coil there may 
he severe roasting or evidence of overheating, which may he 



almost as bad as at the renter, (See Fig. 8.) In such ease, the 
temperature measurement on the outside of the coil is no satis¬ 
factory indiration ol the ho!-spot- temperature. A temperature 
measurement by resistance, while a eloser indication than that 
by thermometer, also may be very misleading. It may be stated 
that, modern design tend curies are toward comparatively shallow 
held roils, largely on aeeount of this condition. 

Conclusion 


1 he whole object of this paper is to show t he problem of tem¬ 
perature distribution and temperature measurement, as it 
actually is. It is the writers desire to show that no hard and fast 
rules can be made for determining the facts in the ease, and that 
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Uu* 1 h‘s 1 rules and methods umv practicable an* only approximate. 
The present limitations set for insulating materials are much 
higher than were considered practicable only a tew years ago. 
'Phis is not because the limits have been raised, but because, 
through a belter understanding; of the facts, the real upper 
limits of temperature as fixed by durability of insulation, tire 
now known to be considerably higher than was believed to he 
the case only a short time ago. If the real limits were in accord- 
anee with former beliefs, then all the evidenee of the more accu¬ 
rate modern tests and data would indicate that the vast majority 
of the existing electrical machines should have "roasted out” 
comparatively early in their operation The higher temperature 
limits were there, but were not recognized. Now we recognize 
t hem and attempt to make reasonable allow anee?-. to) ditleienccs 
between the measurable temperatures and tin* actual hottest 
parts. The present method may be crude, but we ate not going 
at it blindly, as was former!) the ease. Formerly the manu¬ 
facturer took the real responsibilit y for making a machine that 
was safe for the service, whatever the guarantees called for. 
Today the responsibility is still his, but he is attempting to 
educate the public to a knowledge of hi real problems, and to a 
recognition that- temperature determination is tar trum being 
an exact art. There is no sharply defined line between 1 ;<«(/and 
lad in the insulating material', a-, arte.-ted In temperature, con¬ 
sequently there is no sharp line between mb' and unsafe 

temperatures. 
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RATIONAL TEMPERATURE GUARANTEES FOR 
LARGE A-C. GENERATORS 


BY P. I). NliWIil'KY 


Austkact ok P.U'F.U 

'I'll.' paper is an argument, for t in' standardization of tompora- 
guarantees when t.Iui guarantee is based on internal tem¬ 
peratures as measured by thermocouples. it is recommended 
that, m all cases the maximum sale operating temperature of the 
insulation he used as t he temperature guarantee, instead of using 
a lower temperature. I he standardised guarantee, dO-dcir. rise 
by thermometer, is cited in comparison with the present, wide 
range o temperature rises, from lit) deg. to 100 deg., that have 
been failed lor m spew heat urns when the thermocouple method 
ol measurement is used Arguments are presented from the 
m ami point noth thr flcsigmng and the? operating engineer for 
< h<* wav ■ oi this standardized temperature rise. Curves are 
shown illustrating the temperature conditions in both stator and 
rotor of a typmal la i*k<% high-voltage turbo-generator. Examples 
fms<‘d on these curves, are given to show that a low temperature 
rise guarantee tor the statin* does not necessarily result in margin 
or overloads, 1 his margin for overloads is the main argument 
t hat ran he advanced in favor of low temperature rises. 'Hie only 
way in which the ^purchaser ran he certain of overload margin is 
to have the speeiheations call for the maximum rating desired, in 
which ease the maximum safe operating temperature may 
logically he made the temperature guarantee. 

QPICRATING engineers are familiar with Hie use of a single 
, standardized guarantee of temperature rise hy thermometer 
for large single-rated generators, and particularly for turbo¬ 
generators. During the past five or ten years, such generators 
have been purchased very generally on the basis of a 50 deg. 
rista measured hy thermometer. This standard rise was fixed 
at ;>() deg. because it was felt, hy reason of general experience, 
that this represented the maximum safe rise. It was recognized 
that, with guarantees based on the temperatures of external 
surfaces, a single limit could not he fixed that would tit all eases; 
yet a single limit was fixed and has been adhered to in practically 
all commercial transactions. This standardized guarantee, more¬ 
over, takes no cognizance of the inherent variations in the act ual 
temperature performance of individual units. A high-voltage 

1 IS!) 
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yenerutor and a similar low-voltage generator under stmu* eon- 
flit inns should lie designed tor quite different t cm pent t ures as 
measured hv thermometer (on account of greater temperature 
drop due to thicker insulation with hi,eh vollayei yet both these 
units would he guaranteed for a rise of oh doe. in aeeordanee 
with this established practise, 

In the commercial introduetion ot tin* thermocouple or 
resistance-coil methods of measurement, as a basis for guarantees 
there has been a tendency to siyhl of this idea, of a stand¬ 
ardized guarantee. When this unshod first appeared in eon- 
tracts about three years ayo, yuarantee^ for “hot -spot” rises as 
low as 40 dey, were required in some instance.'. As the real 
significance of the result ; obtained by flic-c internal measure¬ 
ments became bet.t.cr known, tin* specified teinj*eratnre rises 
based on this method have gradually increased up to the rela- 
tivoly in,eh values consistent with the -.aft* opera? sue. temperatures 
of mica insulation. With built up must in*-illation, a safe opera- 
tine temperature of laO tier may hi* euaranfeoth and t lie eorres- 
pundiny temperature rise euarautee mas he iho dee » ur, in round 
numbers, 100 deys Ye! even today then* is no uniformity in 
guarantees. Temperature rise-, of tih dry, are often ealled for 
in specifications, even when mica insulation r employed, and 
practically all temperatures between tih dey and hH) dry, have 
been used as guarantees on one occasion or another.. 

In discussing maximum permissible nr 1 ,, the author lias in 
mind the limits allowed when mica or other < hr. * H insulations 
are used. Tin* maximum safe rise allowed bv ( lass A insulations 
is only (HI dee and the. is -a ueai the fannliar yriaranfee of 50 
dey, rise by therm*ituef.er 1 hat t here is no teudeuey t o yive lyianur** 
tees below the possible maximum when this class of insulation is 
employed. 

Prom I lie standpoint oi the deuyuer ot laryc generators, the 
desirability of a. standardis’d temperature yuaranf.ee that is 
consistent with the safe operating temperature of mica insulation 
is apparent. When other condition:* permit, lull advantage 
run be taken of tin* heat-resisting properties of the insulation 
and the most efficient and economical design can In* produced, 
In the largest, two- and four pole generators, if is not only desir¬ 
able, but in many eases it is necessary that surli advantage he 
taken in order that the safes! mechanical dexiyn may be produced. 
It is yood common sense that the copper and the sheet steel cores, 
be pushed to the limit, electrically and magnetically, so that 
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greater factors of safety may be provided in the all-important 
mechanical features of the design. There arc so many real 
limitations imposed by the physical characteristics of the avail¬ 
able materials that demand careful consideration in the design 
of high-speed machinery, that, the imposition of additional 
“man-made" restrictions should by all means be avoided. They 
only serve to uselessly impede progress. 

In a fair, sensible contract, there should be no conflicting or 
inconsistent, guarantees. It is now customary to include in many 
contracts for large generators a guarantee covering the total 
temperature that the insulation will continuously withstand 
without, injury. Such a guarantee of the insulation is virtually 
a. guarantee of maximum capacity so far as capacity is deter¬ 
mined by heating and so covers, broadly, the same ground as 
the guarantee nl lent literature rise. (Ibviously, the two guarantees 
should be equivalent. An example will make this clear. With 
suitable mica insulation, 150 deg. is frequently used as the safe 
limiting temperature guarantee. Assume that this guarantee is 
made and also that the generator is guaranteed to deliver 
its rated kilovolt-amperes without exceeding a temperature rise 
of 80 deg. Two different guarantees will have been made; one 
that the generator will deliver its guaranteed load with a total 
existing temperature of 125 deg. (adding 40 deg. air temperature 
and 5 deg. allowance to the guaranteed rise in accordance with 
the A. 1. 15. 15. Standardization Rules); and another that the 
generator can he safely operated up to a temperature of 150 deg. 
The guaranteed temperature rise should have been 105 deg. to 
make the two guarantees consistent and rational. 

In considering the subject of low versus high temperature 
rise guarantees, one is apt to look upon a low rise in itself as an 
advantage just as low loss in a generator is an advantage. A 
temperature rise guarantee, however, is radically different in 
nature from a loss or efficiency guarantee. In the ease of effi¬ 
ciency the operator is interested in what the apparatus will 
actually do; any reduction in losses is of direct benefit, and the 
greater the reduction, the better will be the generator. With 
temperature, on the other hand, the operator is only interested 
in temperature rise to the extent, of knowing that it is safe; 
he is not, primarily interested in temperature figures. If the opera¬ 
ting temperature is safe, a lower temperature will be no safer 
and of no particular value. 

The importance to the operator of a temperature guarantee 
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lower than that permitted by tire characteristics of the materials 
is frequently over-estimated. It is fell, naturally enoue.lt, that 
this margin permits the generator to sat eh earry heavier loads 
than contracted tor or to safely- operate under abnormal condi¬ 
tions in emergency. 'The fact that the value of the guaranteed 
safe limiting tempera ture is hast'd on continuous service gives 
sufficient margin for emergencies. Fur limited periods and 
this can safely amount to months of service in the aggregate 
considerably higher temperatures are permissible, and this 
margin will cover any probable combination uf emergencies. 
A completely mien-insulated generator has seldom, if ever, 
failed on account of insulation breakdown due to excessive 
loading in emergency. The limiting load is usually reached 
because o! some other factor, such as turbine rapacity, ability 
to maintain voltage, etc, 

It may still be argued that a low stator rise is desirable on 
account ot the margin if give for eout imams overloads There 
would be a better basis for this argument it an equal margin 
were provided in the design of the generator m all other respects 

in rotor heating ami exciting voltage particularly, Hut this 
is seldom, if ever, done. While practise m stator temperature 
rise guarantees is still somewhat unsettled, f he practise in rotor 
temperature rise guarantees is pivffy well fixed. For the gen¬ 
erators under consideration, a rotor ri.se m the neighborhood of 
HfU deg. by resistance at the maximum tot tig. i , well established, 

.1 bus, even it a rise as low as till deg , be guaranteed tor the stator, 
a. rise ot 100 deg, is often given for the rotor of t he same generator. 
This at oner makes it impracticable to take advantage of the 
assumed reserve capacity of the stator Any increase in load, 
resulting in an increase in I lie temperature of t he armature 
winding will cause a much greater mens me jn held winding 
temperature and voltage drop with this initial field temperature. 
Consequently, if an overload is contemplated, t he temperature 
rise of the field winding at the nominal load should be approx¬ 
imately the same as that of the armature winding. 

Some fundamental relations in large turbo generators are 
illustrated by the Curves, Tigs. I, 2, and A These curves will 
he used to explain, among other thing;,, the above statement. 
Fig, 1 shows the variation of armature tempera!ure rise with 
changes in load on the basis of jiff} deg rise at IflU per cent load, 
i he rises in different parts of flic st at or are shown bv the several 
curves. These curves are based on careful factory tests of various 
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generators, approximating 20,000 kv-a., at 1800 rev. per min. and 
13,000 volts. They may he considered as typical of the large, 
high-speed, high-voltage generator. Temperature tests were 
made at normal voltage and open circuit and at normal voltage 
and at various percentages of rated load. The temperatures 
at other than tested loads are taken as proportional to the losses 
involved. In the case of the cooling air, the temperature rise 
varies in proportion to the total losses of the generator; .in the 
core, the temperature drop varies with the total stator losses 
(neglecting the relatively small loss dissipated through the coil 
ends); and in the case of flic winding, the temperature drop 
through the insulation varies with the total loss in the embedded 

copper. These curves are 
only roughly approximate but 
arc sufficiently accurate for 
the present purpose. They 
give a picture of the temper¬ 
ature conditions in the stator 
of many of the large high- 
voltage turbo-generators that 
ha ve been placed in operation 
during the past three years. 

According to these curves, 
in such a turbo generator, at 
100 per cent of rated load, 
the cooling air rises 25 deg.; 
t he outside* surface of the core 
rises 40 dog. above the enter¬ 
ing air, or 15 deg. above the 
temperature of the discharge air in contact with this surface. 

There is a drop of 15 deg. through the armature coil insula¬ 
tion, giving the total rise of 100 deg. in the copper. It will 
be noted that nearly half of this total rise is accounted for by 
the temperature drop through the insulation and consequently, 
any material reduction in flu* total rise* must involve a substantial 
reduction in the temperature drop through the insulation. In 
considering these curves it must be borne in mind that they 
represent the average generator of a particular class and are 
based on generators designed to operate at 100 cleg, rise in the 
stator copper at rated load. 

(>n account of its importance, it is well, at this point to consider 
in detail the reasons for this relatively large temperature drop 
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tlimut’h the coil insulation ami the factors that determine it. 
Tlu* temperature drop through the insulation is probably the 
most important single item in determining the copper temper¬ 
ature and is directly responsible for the yrenter part of the dif¬ 
ference between temperature measured by mercury thermometers 
placed outside of the insulation on the eoil ends and by thermo¬ 
couples placed so as to approximately measure the true copper 
temperature. 

The general prinriples on winch differences between internal 
and external temperatures depend have been explained in the 
paper by Mr. Larnme, on J'empemtttre lUstrihutinn in Electrical 
Machinery, and need not be yiven liere, The particular points 
that apply to the present problem tuav, however, be briefly 
stated. 

Idre most important, path of heat I low in the stator of a gen¬ 
erator having a lone, core is in the plane of the laminations, 
that is, from the copper of an armature coil, through the insula¬ 
tion, and through the sheet ' ted of t he cure to the air The most 
important part of this path is the insulation, As Mr, La mine 
points out, the temperature drop throned fhe insulation is pro¬ 
portional to the heat transmitted (watts loss* to the length of 
the path (the thickness of the insulation'i to the cross sectional 
area of the path (the surface of the insula!ion in eontaef. with the 
core laminations) and the heat resistance of tin* material, 

A measure of the resistance In the flow of heat, or, more 
properly, a measure of the thermal conductivity, is that rate of 
heat How, expressed in watts, that wall cause a drop of one doj{, 
cent, when transmitted through an inch length and a, square 
inch section of the material; just as. n? the electric circuit the 
conductivity miyhf In* expressed iv the value of current flow 
that will cause one volt drop through an inch cube of the material, 
Values of thermal conductivit v of composite forms of insulation 
are diflieult to determine because different samples, apparently 
similar, t*ive which differing results. This is largely due to 
the effect of air pockets in the insulation The tiphfer the insu¬ 
lation, the hiphrr will be the conduct tvu v , For example, in 
test a made by Symonds and Walker 1 *’, s« Hid mica was* found 
to have a thermal conductivity of U.OlKUa watts, per inch rube, 
while 1 mil 1 tip mica coil insulation had a conduct ivit v less than 
one-third ol this, Glass (to consider another solid < >rdina.rily 

Meat Maths nt Fleetneal MaGnmny*\ fland*! I e Svmuitds and 
Miles Walker, Journal L E in, VmI, XLVI1L PHV, re t> 71 . 
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thought of as a poor heat conductor) is about ten times as good 
a conductor as the usual coil insulations, [t is safe to say that 
the deg!ee to which aii spaces exist in the insulation has more 
influence on the heat conductivity than does any difference there 
may he in the conductivities of the various component materials 
such as paper, cloth, varnish, mica, etc., Prom the best data 
available it appeals that the heat conductivity of coil insulations, 
commonly used, varies from 0.0025 to 0.005 watts per inch cube 
ot the material; the lower range ol figures applies to the older 
hand-wrapped materials while the higher range covers insula¬ 
tion applied under heat and heavy pressure by machinery, 
loom the standpoint, ol heat conductivity and temperature 
drop the importance of tightly wrapped, compact insulation is 
obviously very great. 

YV hen the rale ol hunt flow, expressed in watts, and the thermal 
conductivity and dimensions of the insulation are known it is 
possible to calculate the temperat ure drop through the insulation 
with a lair degree of accuracy. The determination of the rate 
of heat flow, however, involves two factors that require consider¬ 
able experience to estimate; one, the proportions of the total 
heat that are transmitted along the copper to the coil ends and 
through the insulation to the core; and, the other, the increase 
in loss due to eddy currents in the copper.* vSince the present 
purpose is only to show the order of magnitude of this drop 
and the reasonableness of the figure given for the typical gener¬ 
ator in lug. 1, it, will be sufficiently accurate to assume that one 
1 actor oil sets the other; that the eddy current losses are equal 
to the loss transmitted longitudinally through the copper. It 
will also be assumed that the insulation is as compact as it is 
possible to make it and has a thermal conductivity (including 
the air spare) between the coil and slot) of 0.0035 watts. ‘ It 
is usual in units of t his class to work the copper in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 1000 amperes per sq. in. which results with slots of usual 

*b is interesting m non* ihat the eddy current, loss in the copper, 
in a writ designed generator is only a small part of the loud loss measured 
with the generator In»ri •nieuited, and that, there is no method, so far 
as the writer knows* oi uoenrately rahulat ing this loss. The theory arid 
0»naula developed hy Field, Rognwski and others only cover the limiting 
eases of solid conductors or infinitely laminated conductors. 

1 Still air has a thermal conductivity only one-tenth that of built up insu¬ 
lations, Even with the closest possible fit between the coil and the lamina¬ 
tions, which present a more or less rough surface to the coil, there is an 
appreciable decrease in the conductivity due to this **joint." 
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proportions, in a loss (considering only UR loss at the operating 
temperature as previously explained of tut watts j mt square 
inch of insulation surface. For 11 ,onn or 12.200 volts, a reason¬ 
able thickness of insulation from eupper to non* may 1 m* taken 
at 0,2a inch, Using these figures the temperature drop nmv 
he calculated thus: 


Thermal drop tin deg. cent o 
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With existing insulating material' and methods, jt j ?1 not 
leasihle to materially reduee this temporaluia- drop 1$\: these 
latter 'methods. Neither can Use slot airfare he materially in¬ 
creased nor the current density he reduced except hv correspond¬ 
ingly increasing the dimensions of the stator* and thin may he 
undesirable or even impraetTable in the largest two- and four* 
pole generators on account of mechanical limitation!;, 

I he thickness of the insulation and therefore the thermal 
drop is a direct function of the rated voltage, At 2*100 volts 
for example, the thickness of insulation and the drop are roughly 
half the eorrespondiny figures, for 11,000 volts. While it is gen¬ 
erally recognised that. the internal teinj«eraitires in high voltage 
generators are greater than in low voltage generators for equal 
surface temperatures, it is, perhaps* not so generally appreciated 
that the temperature drop varies so directly with the thickness 
of insulat ion and amounts to such a large figure, 

1 his question of temperature drop through the insulation has 
been considered somewhat in length heeau*;e it. is f lie must import¬ 
ant single factor in determining the hot spot temperature in 
larye high-voltage, high-speed generators, If the ma.g 4 nilmle of 
ilie temperature drop through the iusulat ion is recognised, the 
difference liel,ween a A0 deg, guarantee by thermometer a,ml a 
KK) deg. guarantee by a' properly placet.! thermocouple is immudi- 
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ately explained. It will be noted that in the typical generator, 
illusti ated by big. 1, the temperature rise of the core surface is 
only 40 deg. and the temperature rise ol the exposed end windings 
would .be in the i icigi l bor hood of 50 deg. using ordinary methods 
of applying then nometers. In other words, this generator which 
has a hot-spot temperature rise of 100 deg. would probably 
meet a 50 deg. rise guarantee based on surface temperatures. 

big. 2 shows the increase in field temperature and voltage 
chop with ineiease in field current. The temperature curve 
is based on the assumption that the temperature rise at rated 

load is 100 deg. and is pro¬ 
portional to the loss at other 
loads. The loss and temper¬ 
ature rise increase consider¬ 
ably faster than in proportion 
to the square of the current, 
due to tlie increase in re¬ 
sistance with temperature. 
This factor becomes of very 
great importance at the rela¬ 
tively high temperatures at 
which turbo fields are ordi¬ 
narily worked. Thus, with a 
10 per cent increase in field 
current, above 100 per cent 
of rated current, the tem¬ 
perature rise increases 33 per 
cent, where only 21 percent 
would luive resulted if the re¬ 
sistance had remained con¬ 
stant. Due to this effect and 
also to the second-power rela¬ 
tion between the current and loss, the tempera lure rise increases 
at a greatly accelerated rate for current above normal. For ex¬ 
ample; the first 1,00 deg. of rise is produced by 100 per cent of 
normal full-load field amperes; the second 100 deg. rise is pro¬ 
duced by an addit ional 25 per rent of normal amperes; and the 
t hird 100 deg. of rise is produced by only 15 per cent of normal 
amperes. I n other words, to obtain an increase of 40 per cent in 



Pm. 2 Temperate rh Ruse and 
Volts Drop in Larue Tukiiq-Gknb- 
Ratok Rotors 


ampere turns, the loss must be tripled and the temperature rise 
must be increased from 100 deg. to 300 deg. There is also a cor¬ 
respondingly rapid increase in required exciting voltage for field 
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currents above normal. Kwn thmwh the drop increases only in 
proportion to tin* first power of t!u* current, Hit* funlior increase 
dm* to tin* increase in resistance makes the total rati? nearlv as 
preat as in the ease of t la* 1*>ss ami t tarn 'erat urn n r. The drop on 


tin* basis of constant resistauee is 
Pip,, 2. Tin* differmee in t I.e ordina 
total drop shows praphicallv the Sar 
sistanre at currents above normal, 
increase in exciting ampereattrus, ; 
exciting voltaic is demanded. The : 
in the majority of mica in¬ 
sulated generators, t In* rral " 
limit to overload capacity, 

The insulation used in the 
rotors of larpe turbo peuera- 
tors with which tin* author j j- 
is familiar is solid molded r \e 

mica bet ween the enppur ami 

’ s < ■ 

ground,and tuiea and asbestos 
tape between turns, Sueh in¬ 
sula thin ean obviously with- 
stand temperal tires of several 

hundred decrees. vet tlie total 
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the rotor is concerned, term 

peraturt* is not direetlv a limit to rapacity. 

Me,. o shows the relation between armature amperes and field 
amperes in a larpe tmTo-ureneralnr ot average design prop*aliens, 
and ties u i^ether the data riven in Pips t and 2. While differ¬ 
ent vs between individual units will rhaupe this reiation to sonic 
extent, the ehanpe will not be of • m b map nit ndo as to affect 
the conclusions reaeherh The three 1 lower enrves "Tow the 
int rmsv in field t unvnt nlnnr thv iw ftuu! vnlnv tor duns mi power 
faetors. In the upper enrves these- same data bav r been expressed 
as the f>vh vntnvv ttj ihv I nil tmirl firltl nwf*vrvs at each of t.lm three 
power faebirs. These enrves show that in three different patera- 
tors, one designed for 10b per rent power hmbir operatiun, a 
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second for 90 per cent power factor, and the third for 80 per cent 
power factor, all having the same ratio between armature and 
field strengths, the increase in field current expressed as a per¬ 
centage of full-load field current will be the same between 70 
per cent and 120 per cent of rated load. For the present purpose, 
operating power factor may therefore be disregarded, providing 
the generator is assumed to operate at the power factor for which 
it was designed. 

These curves may now be used to prove the statement, pre¬ 
viously made, that, in order to provide additional capacity in 
a generator beyond the contract rating, it, is necessary that the 
temperature rise guarantees of the armature winding and of 
the field winding be approximately equal. If a generator has 
a true hot-spot rise ol 00 deg. in the stator and a rise by resistance 
o! 100 deg. on the rotor tin* promise of margin for overloads 
given by the low armature temperature will prove to be fruitless. 
To restate' this in the words of the original proposition; a low 
stator rise does not guarantee margin for overloads. 

The question will be considered in two ways; first, to show 
what, field winding temperature rise* and exciting voltage are 
consistent with an armature temperature rise of (>0 deg.; and 
second, to show what field winding temperature rise and excit¬ 
ing voltage will result when the load is increased so as to increase 
a low armature temperature rise to the safe operating temperature 
with a generator having an initial licit! temperature rise' of 100 
deg. 

bet it Ik* assumed that a purchaser believes more margin in 
stator tempera!ttre rise is desirable in order to obtain margin 
in rapacity for contingencies* and specifics that the stator 
temperature rise as -measured by thermocouple shall not exceed 
fid deg. What rotor temperature rise and what margin in exciting 
voltage should be specified in order that this expected margin 
may be realized? This condition requires that a consistently 
designed generator be assumed; that is, a generator capable 
of operating at the anticipated maximum load within the 
guaranteed safe limiting temperature of the insulation in both 
armature and field, and requiring an exciting voltage' within that 
available, or, in other words, a generator having characteristics 
shown in Figs. I, 2, and 2, at the maximum expected rating. 
This generator, as illustrated by Fig. I, must be derated from 
100 per cent to fifi per cent rating to meet fit) deg. rise in the stator, 
so that a high-voltage generator, of these relative core and cop- 
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per temperatures, that meets HU deg, rise at its nameplate ratine 
<':m earn' at) per cent overload eon! iutioiislv, and still operate 
\vitliin the sate temperature of miea insulation. The reiufivi 
cure and ropper temperatures may t»e varied somewhat in differ¬ 
ent designs, 1ml mi aeemmt of the magnitude m the core less 
and windage loss, as emu pa red with the stator eopper less, the 
feasible variation is not. large 

l'’rmn hi;;. .'{, titi per eenl of rated armature ampere; requires 
8-t per rent of the held exudation at Hit) per cent load, h'rmu 
h'iy,. 2, the temperature and exciting voltage at S| per vent field 
exeitatinu are fit deg. and “ti per eeiit respect ivrlv. Thus 
consistent guarantees would he tit) dm , hv thenuoeouple 
fur the .armature, and till deg. hy resistance for the tield winding, 
and the generator should he designed to retjuire not more than 
‘.10 volts exciting voltage ton the ha a , of 12a volts available). 
In taking the required tield eunviit at the nameplate rating 
from titi per rent rating on f*i;p ;i, « r have, ut ette.-t, mainlained' 
the assumed unity relation between armature and held strengths 
,it the eiipaeity rating. 1 his results in a ratio of | ,5 at the nuinc- 
Iil.ate rating, which is a Id?*, her ratio than would probably 
lie used tor a large two or four pole turho ■geiierai.nr, In other 
words, in an aetual design. the held would he ndatneh weaker 
than in the above ease, and the increase in tield current, temper¬ 
ature, and exciting voltaye. would he realm than in the example 
and the guaranteed figures for the t ot or Jiould he , ..m-spundingly 

lowered. To eomplete the store, then, thi , mu. equivalent 

design figure, must also he sueeitied, 

'Hie determination of eon i .tent guarani, e , that will make 
( et tain a destied margin in generalor eapa. it ’ , no douht apj.ears, 
trom this example, to he a rompheated trial let It is, if the 
pul chaser attempts to secure margin in e.ipa. it v ut this indireef 
fashion. If this margin is really dean-d. the purchaser should 
make the desire* I maximum rati up. and the coin met runup the 
same, when all these dilheullies will disappear, The ’ low 
temperature rises will, iueidently, also disappear from the 
emit rae!. 

io illustrate the second lorm o| this quesaioti, assiirue that; a 
generator has been purehased on the basis of a stator rise of 
t»() deg. hy tliermoemipie and a rotor rise of hit) deg by resist¬ 
ance, It is assumed that both armature and held are utiea- 
insulat.ed. Tims there is a margin in rapacity m the armature 
etitial to •>() per cent of its rating, while there is no margin, on 
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the basis of the guarantees, in the field. If the load were increased 
to the limit of the armature, there would result a temperature 
rise in the neighborhood of 400 deg. in the field, and an exciting 
voltage would be required nearly three times normal. Of course, 
these are impossible operating conditions;— with these assumed 
rises of 60 dog. and 100 deg. there is no possibility of taking 
advantage of the low armature temperature. Consider then 
a less extreme case. Let the armature rise be 80 deg. when the 
field rise is 100 deg. Then an increase in load of 14 per cent' 
(from 86 per cent to 100 per cent, Pig. 1) is permissible, without 
exceeding the limiting safe rise of 100 deg. This requires 
an increase of 9 per cent in field excitation (Pig. 3); and 
results in a rise of 130 deg. and a voltage drop across the field 
winding of 117 per cent. This would require an exciter 
voltage of approximately 150 volts on the basis of 125 volt 
excitation. 

These examples illustrate the point already made, that a 
low temperature rise guarantee for the armature is not in itself 
a guarantee of operating margin; that the only way in which 
this margin can be surely obtained is for the purchaser to draw 
his specifications for the maximum rating desired. Obviously, 
at this maximum rating the maximum safe temperature rise 
may be used. 

After all is said, the demand for low temperature guarantees 
usually has back of it a skepticism as to the real safety of the 
limiting temperature claimed for the insulating materials. 
Operating engineers may safely leave this question with the de¬ 
signers. In this particular field of design, assumed limits are 
being continually exceeded and extended. New designs are, from 
necessity, based on an experimental study of materials and on 
an analysis of constructions and of complex phenomena involved 
in the operation of the generator to a greater extent than on 
direct experience with similar machines. On no other basis 
could sizes of high-speed units have been increased in single 
steps from 10,000 kv-a. to 20,000 lev-a., or from 35,000 kv-a. to 
50,000 kv-a. Under these conditions, the guarantees made in 
the contract are really of secondary importance as compared 
with the ability and experience of the designers. The situation 
is quite different from that existing with smaller medium-speed 
machines where the temperature and other guarantees are, in 
many cases, the operators’s principal safeguard. With these 
large turbine units, each one representing an investment of 
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Discussion on ‘‘Tkmpekaturis Distribution in Electrical 
Machinery” (Lamme), “Rational Temperature Guar¬ 
antees for Laroic A-C. Generators” (Newbury), Ciii- 
caoo, III,, November 27, 1910. 

Alexander Gray: Mr. Lamme has pointed out the difficulty 
experienced in making and in interpreting temperature measure¬ 
ments, and has suggested that the expert designer can predict 
hot-spot temperatures more closely than they can be measured. 
Mr. Newbury in addition has pointed out the absurdity of the 
low temperature guarantee sometimes demanded on large gener¬ 
ators, with the idea that, a large overload capacity may thereby 
be obtained, when such overload capacity is not available be¬ 
cause of some limitation other than heating. 

Most, engineers are now satisfied that 150 deg, cent, is a safe 
operating temperature for mica insulation and Mr. Newbury, 
in support of a plea that, designers and manufacturers of large 
machines be not restricted to lower temperatures, brings out the 
following })<nuts: 

(a) The higher the permissible temperature the smaller the 
machine for a given output and the safer it is mechanically. 

(b) Generators completely insulated with mica have seldom 
tailed on account of insulation breakdown due to emergency 
overh >ads. 

(o) The limiting load is generally fixed by turbine capacity, 
by ability to maintain voltage, or by some cause other than 
heating. 

(d) The overload margin provided by a low stator tempera¬ 
ture is not available because of rotor heating and because the 
exciting voltage is limited. 

(o) The customer should secure the desired margin of capac¬ 
ity by making the desired maximum rating and the contract 
rating, one and the same thing. 

(0 With large turbine units representing an investment of 
several hundred thousand dollars the designer will not take 
chances. 

These statements are not all free from criticism. It is true that 
tint use of high temperatures has allowed t he use of smaller and 
safer machines for a given output, but it has also allowed the 
original machine to Ik* rated up without, any increase in safety. 
Furthermore, it does not seem reasonable that exciting voltage 
should necessarily be a limitation in such machines. The point 
of the whole mat ter is rather that the designers are willing to bet 
several hundred thousand dollars of the manufacturers money 
that. 150 deg. cent, is a safe temperature for large generators 
properly insulated, but, the operating engineers are still doubtful. 

Just as tile older generation of steam engineers had to be 
weaned away from the reciprocating engine, so the electrical 
engineer, accustomed to associate low temperature with safety, 
will have to be educated to the use of higher temperatures. 
The operating engineer feels that there is an essential difference 
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lion oi tempera lit res is the eddy currents. Hence, it is of great 
importance for flu* designer to have methods of predetermining 
eddy currents in much the same manner as he predetermines the 
strength of the metals used in the mechanical parts of the 
machine by measurements in the mechanical laboratory. Static 
impedance methods have been developed for the measurement of 
eddy currents that are found in practise to be quite reliable. 
Hence, it is inexcusable for the modern designer to make a serious 
blunder in the ordinary electric machine. This statement does 
not apply to radically new machines or those where great risks 
in eddy currents must be taken by reason of the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining a safe mechanical structure. 

In connection with the diagram shown by Mr. Lammc to 
illustrate temperature drop through the various media that are 
interposed between the copper of the winding and external 
circulating air, it. is interesting to note that the allowances over 
and above determined temperatures for the “hot spot” as now 
standardized in the A. 1. 1C. 15. are quite wide of the mark. If 
through any media we have a temperature drop of 20 deg. cent, 
at a certain heal flow, it. is obvious that with double the heat 
(low the drop will be doubled, bet us assume that any measuring 
device like a thermocouple or temperature coil will be a few 
degees removed from the hot spot. If with a certain heat (low 
it is 5 deg. removed, with double (low it will be 10 deg. removed. 
Consequently, when the load is so adjusted that the temperature 
rise as measured by this device is 100 deg. above room tempera¬ 
ture, the allowance over and above for the hot spot should be 
twice what if is when the indication is 50 deg. cent, rise above 
room. 

Referring to Mr. Newbury’s plea for tin* use of higher tem¬ 
peratures in contracts in mica insulated windings and his dis¬ 
cussion of the safe temperature of different materials, I question 
whether the line of demarcation between safe and unsafe can be 
absolutely drawn for any insulation that is built up and more or 
less composite in its nature, as is practically all insulation on the 
windings of electric machines. With more margin of safety, 
longer life will result, 'Phis fact, more than the expectation of 
possible overloads, is undoubtedly responsible for some operating 
companies specifying t he 00 deg, rise, and at the same time asking 
for a guarantee of a safe operating temperature which is higher 
than they ever expect to obtain, Often the insistence upon 
temperature rise in t he stator not exceeding 00 deg. when 85 deg. 
or 100 deg. is permitted in t he rotor, results in a machine of higher 
efficiency, as the reduced copper losses more than offset the 
increased iron losses in the deeper teeth. It should be remem¬ 
bered that higher temperatures exist- in the rotor than in the 
stator from the nature of the machine. In the largest and highest 
speed turbo-generators there is a limit to the spare that can be 
given up to the copper and to the weight that can be carried, 
whereas such limitations do not exist in the stator. 
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average of the temperatures of the lower part of the upper coil 
and the upper part of the lower coil. This is borne out pretty 
well in Mr. Newbury s paper referred to above. For example, 
at 1 ()()() amperes, the temperature between core and bottom bar 
is found to be 92 deg,, between bars 170 deg., whereas the bottom 
bar was found to be at 140 deg., and the top at 210 deg. 

When heat flows eonductive.lv, a certain amount of time is 
required lor the transfer of heal from one place to another; 
therefore a certain amount of time is required for the temperature 
device to assume the same temperature as that of the copper in 
the coil when insulation is interposed between the copper and the 
temperature device. Hence,, when the temperature device is 
placed between the upper and lower eoils, and the machine has 
not reached constant temperature, the temperature device 
reading must, lag behind the true temperature of the copper. 
Especially for short-time overloads, will the temperature indica¬ 
tion of the device placed between upper and lower eoils be liable 
to considerable error. It is also probable that resistance coils 
would be slightly more in error than thermocouples owing to 
the fact, that it would require slightly more time for the entire 
resistance 1 coil to assume the temperature of the surrounding 
medium than it would for the thermocouple. 

It is also probable that with a spacer placed between the upper 
and lower eoils, the indication of (he temperature device would 
be slightIy more in error than were* such sparer omitted, owing 
to the fact that heat in that ease, will flow from between coils 
to the laminations, thus tending to produce the same effect as 
pointed out by Mr. hamme under, “Errors in Temperature 
.Measurement.” 

We are calling attention to these errors in measurement, as 
enumerated above, for the purpose ( »f indicating the futility of 
the customer relying upon the indications as recorded by such 
devices, and furthermore upon relying to any great extent upon 
the temperature guarantees embodied in the contract. We are 
familiar with other errors in measurement which we have not 
mentioned, but we believe that those cited should be sufficient to 
prove our point. 

Referring now more specifically to Mr. Larmne’s paper, it is 
interesting to unit* that whereas heat and electrical insulators 
obey the same general laws insofar as a comparison of insulating 
and conducting materials is concerned, the laws no longer hold 
in all eases for insulating materials only. For example, air is one 
of the best heat insulating materials known and vet; it is by no 
means the best electrical insulator. Mica will withstand several 
times the dielectric stress that air will, but. air is a considerably 
better insulator for heat than is mica. 

V. M. Moatsinger Since electrical apparatus of today is 
being rated at its maximum capacity, the question of tempera¬ 
ture distribution has become a. very important factor not only 
in rotating but also in stationary machinery. As an addition 
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tu these two papers whirli consider, primarily. mutom, v.«*m-rat.»*•• 
t ui'l tines, etc. 1 sin mid ! i k i • to a v a ) • • word . m r» •;>;* r*. ] i,, ||, 
(•(mi lit inns exist inj; in stationary apparat u-. that <■' in p-im 
formers, ' ' ' 

It is, of i'nurse, ..tinned that frmn a therm,a! -.randpoint 

the conditions exist mj; m transformer- are nut a ; e.,mplie-Uec] 
as ill rotating machinery, tor the iva on that the copper wmdim-v 
and iron core are not in such intimate ivlatam vvitli cadi otlicr 
that is, there is practically no transverse How m heat between 
'hern, as we have in movim; nutehinerv |*nr this reason ;irt , 
able to ealenlate more mv urately the internal teniperatnr»*s' of 
transtormers. However simple it appear n, j, , v;( jp is ', , 
so simple and the taet remains that the maximum tcutpcrufun 
nia\' in smite eases he eon nderablv lilpher than the av»-rai'i 
temperature as oh- served by ehaitpr in tv r tamv In 11uikin\ 
guarantees by avera.ee temperature, ei-rtain eori'eetiore ,,r adds 
Hons are made Or hot spots. Although 'hi ; auadvaueeme.it 

mci tile old method ot not iii oem. tn • that there were auv hot 

s I** ,l . s - ,lu ' l" v *•'" method mu a f ill he r.vM Sr m;'ed a , an apprnxi 

matioii. 1 ' 

Some oi the reason-■, why the pv mt method ,4 allowtiu' a 
standard eorreetnm to take rare ot the maximum temperature 

ts u«.t an exact method ..f yetims at Ha real condition . are as 

follows: ! 

1 . It is iniptistable to observe the aveiaoe leiiiprraiinv at the 

mstaut Ot shutdown, eoiieeqtlrmh I here t ahwn a .dun- oh' 

o| the wiinluijis between the time of shutdown and the lime of 
misery tit)* the tv-a-.l alter. A eorreettmi. then imv, ha - to be made 
and it is not a wav . possible to be absolutely aeenrate ni makini* 
tjnseorreeiion. It mav be tated, In tun ,,! parent he ... that 5 
eaietul ;,(i|t|v ot this ijiiestimt has been made arid the writer 

luKute M * '"‘ ar l" v ,!! " i,ls ,,| I),,-. ...he 

' * Uv " ti'andoi'uiei unless ot the ami- de-.i,<u have the 
same dtllereuee between their maximum and mmummi tempera- 
ures, I*or example. „ the em! are a vert.,ml pos.inm ,lu- 
upper portion r; neee,,arih operatm ); at a itwh. i lemperaUm- 
han is the lower portion, The aim- i irm- d the ,oil,, are in a 
iHfmonla position, except tint, here the temperature ot the Pm 
ml is luj-het than t the temperature ot the bottom , ml This 

; XT' ; 1 M ' , ' V,VI ! HKWimmn and minimum beemm-s more 
nauked as the hetyhl ot mil „r mi! stack nil maxes 

■ , 1 irmsformer coils .. ssarily have to be braced for median- 

cal reasons and m d,,m K this a eertam portion o! the m.l sur- 

h - e 'fee| ,V< t ,Vl i l V |"'"|H'rlv art;ifi};jti>* i h|. braeim;, however, 
Ur i Ilu ot overheatut)t due to tin m; ,\ not be objeetimiable 
f<tr ordinary normal lottd operation al u 

formm‘eSh ! V «!! ,Uilnni ' iraus- 

iee II ,,' i vl, "' h a b-mperatiiie gradient, it 

‘ , U , lt iI ! t : ,v IH rn,, '» btr miprm,-incut mm tin- present 

nuthod of nmkinj* Kuamnteex bv averat-e t.-mperafmv 
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Mr. Newbury advocates that temperature guarantees, for ro¬ 
tating machinery, be based upon a safe maximum temperature, 
as determined by thermocouples rather than upon a certain 
temperature rise observed by thermometers, ft seems that the 
position he has taken is a most logical one and should be applied 
wherever possible to all types of electrical machinery. 

For oil-immersed transformers, thermometers cannot be em¬ 
ployed for exploring the temperature of the coils. For this 
reason guarantees are now based upon average temperatures. 
While the dilleieiiee between the average temperature and the 
maximum tempeiature ot mi oil-immersed transformer may not 
be as great as the* difference between the highest observable 
ternpeialtue by thermometer, and the hottest-spot temperature 
observed by thermocouple in moving machinery, yet it seems 
that the problems of the two types of machinery are somewhat 
analogous, Imlortunately the thermocouple is not as suitable 
lor transformers as for generators, etc., because of the potential 
danger and in order to have a satislactory temperature indicator 
for transformers it will be necessary to use some oilier scheme. 
Assumin'* that, wo had a satisfactory temperature indicator for 
1 1 ausfo 1 niets, it would be interesting to know how operating 
engineers led about 11 u* practical side of observing the temper¬ 
ature by an indicator as compared with the present method of 
observing the maximum oil temperature by either indicating or 
alarm thermometers immersed in oil. 

P. Junkersfeld: Some local experiences had a little to 
do with stirring up this subject about ten or eleven 
years ago. 1 refer to the first few years in which we operated 
turbine-driven generators. Previous to that the engine-driven 
generators did not present any great difficulties because the sur- 
1 aces were large, but with the turbine driven generators a con¬ 
siderable amount of hea had to be dissipated in a small space. 
Thai brought up a good many new problems at once, and par¬ 
ticularly the problems of insulation and ventilation. 

1 think it was early in 1907, or nearly ten years ago, when we 
were fairly certain that these generators were running much 
hot ter t han we originally expected, when one of them sud¬ 
denly bu nt out on a test*. 'That alternator was de¬ 
signed for a nominal load of XOOO kw. and 12,000-kw. overload 
jor two hours. It had been running at normal rating and then 
increased rapidly from K0H0 kw. to a load of 12,000 kw. If had 
only been running at 12,000 kw. for less than an hour when if 
burned out with the thermometer on the end windings showing 
a total reading of only Kf> degrees. That, showed, of course, at 
once that there must have been some parts of that machine a 
good deal hotter than Ha degrees. It was suggested that pos¬ 
sibly sonuy.scheme of exploring coils would be advisable. When 
that, machine was rewound, exploring eoils were put into that 
machine. It took only a very few months of experience to prove 
quite conclusively that the preceding practise of building and 
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desijj>ninp turbogenerators involved at Iras? n\ n t'alla*: Mrs! 
that there was a very preat difference Itriun^ the temperature 
as recorded hy the thermometer and hv the explorim? eoih 
second, that the windinpo reached a constant temperature when 
operated at 12,000 kw. in about lit'tv minute.-'. 

That demonstrated t!n* fallacy of rnfmp penerators of 
that kind on a two-hour overload, in other wunis, the t/xjit*ri- 
enee indicated that such a machine peM about a- P, a as if will 
ever y*i*t at the end of an hour This finale resulted in ratine 
stud) turbogenerators on a maximum nmriuut ?m ha’.is without 
an overload in addition, 

P. M. Lincoln: Mr. Lanmie starts his paper fo, a aline that 
it is rather surprising that we had not pmhered man- iufurma- 
tion ronceniinp the laws m temperature di f r.htniou and heat 

dissipat ion. 

This after all is not so surprrmr, when we c*«me to consider 
tin* difficulty of dcaluip with heat ima nrnnox, \y,< have no 
heat, ammeter or heal v»dtineler or lira* wattmeter, and thus it 
is exceedingly difficult to pet the data on the amount of heat 
flowing, anti the differences hi thermal uTa, c f if we ma v eall it 
so, tha! is, differences in temperature wine!) ran e heal t}u\\\ It 
is the inherent difficulty in sccunnp these nma- uremeufs that is 
ttya larpe extent, responsible tor our lark *4 information U j H>I J 
this subject; 1 can testify, from tm own Muds, that there is a, 
very decided lack m information upon the peueral question of 
heat (low. 

In referring to the comments »a Mr fo, has I want to call 
attention to one point. He state that the 'more rapid the air 
How across a surface from which heat r. heme dnapated. Uh* 
more raj ml will he the escape of lira*. 

Xmv, that is perfectly true up to a c» Mam hunt, hut beyond 
1 hat limit it tea e to he t i tic 1 hat i■ •. the trn■ f son ♦ <! the air 
upon the surface will pin; rise to heal of itself, and we cannot 
curry the speed oi air an * < ■ surface-- up indefinitely and expect 
Ida* escape of heat fo continue to he dependent upon this raft* of 
air movement In our modern inrlo prneinfofX we are r,eftiup 
Vi> rv close to that point The nse ot temperature ihrouph tin* 
generator, due to the wmda.ee wit hut tin peneratoi', e, a" very 
considerable amount, and we eannof forer it. a meal deal Jiieher 
than we arc now doinp in om modern neneiators.. 

Xiiw, tmump hack to this questit<u of allowable f empeivtf tires 
in penemfors: 1 do not think that there is au> one 'who has 
pivcu tilth al thought to the subteet who will deny that. if. is per* 
lectly side with our modern insulation to p M af least to loll dep, 
idle real question is, how much further ran w-e po 7 The 
standard^imn unit tee oi the A I K K , | mide-tstaud, placed this 
Innif of lad decrees, heeause they felt that there was not a suf¬ 
ficient amount of practise in the past to justify their plaeinp a 
higher until. VVheu we come to consider, however, the actual 
point of dauprr in our modern insulations, and the experiences 
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we have had with them, I see no reason why we should not go 
higher than 150 deg. cent. Just how much higher, is the ques¬ 
tion. I. have devoted a little time to studying that question, 
and I think we ran say that there is a definite limit beyond which 
we cannot go in temperature, that definite limit depending to a 
very large extent upon t he temperature coefficient of the thermal 
conductivity of the insulation employed. 

Let me put it down in figures. Suppose we have a coil, like 
an armature coil in a generator, insulated, and we put a certain 
current, through that coil; it will of course have a certain amount 
of watts produced in it. which 1 will call IF,. If we call I the 
current in the coil, and R its resistance, this wattage is equal to 
P R, a familiar expression. We ran go further. The R is de¬ 
pendent upon the temperature of the coil. If we take R {) as the 
resistance of t he coil at 0 deg. rent., its resistance at any other 
temperature is given by the well known expression Ii~ R 0 (I + at) 
where t is the temperature in degrees cent., and a is the temper¬ 
ature coefficient. Therefore, the watts entering the coil are 
K (1 T a/j. The usual value assigned to a is 0.004, 

The watts that escape from the coil, which I will call W :u are 
evidently proport ional to thermal drop and inversely proportional 
to the ^thermal resistance. If therefore, we call t the temper- 
a,ture of the copper ut the coil, /j the temperature of the cooling 
medium (surrounding air) and v the thermal resistance, the 

watts escaping, IF* become IF, ^ ■■■— l 

e 

Now, this quantity v also has a temperature coefficient; and 
if we represent this coefficient by a\ the expression for W* be¬ 
comes IF, [ t [ > where t\, is the thermal resistance at 

t\\ i I t a /) 

0 deg. cent. 

Now Mr. Famine has enunciated the general principle in his 
paper, that heat conductivity and electrical conductivity have a 
certain relat ion to each ot her, that they are roughly proportional 
to each other. 

Now, if we assume and t his is the big if in my calculations — 
if we assume that t he above law holds with respect to the tem¬ 
perature coefficients both of thermal and electrical resistance, 
that is, that a* is equal to a and that a has its usual value of 
0.004 it can easily he shown that when the temperature ex¬ 
ceeds 250 deg, cent., above the cooling medium, it comes into a 
state of unstable equilibrium. In other words, the amount of 
heat generated, increases with increasing temperature while the 
ability of the coil to dissipate heat decreases with increasing 
temperature. Evidently, there must eventually come a point 
where the coil is unable to get rid of the heat put in and the 
temperature tends toward infinity. Furthermore, the PR that 
gives a temperature of 150 deg, cent., will only have to be in¬ 
creased about 25 per cent in order to arrive at 250 deg. cent. 
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Net me put thisin vraphir form. Refer to Fie. 1, where tempt 
aluriMn<U^m»stvnt. islaulniTuii the vert ieal axi an*] thewal 
on the horizontal axis, Tin* straight line marked If'., showa\ 
manner in whieh the waits input in *mr roil, will' wan* *wi 
elian^ing temperature, and the (*urw marked If V will' imlica 
Itow flu* wafts dissipated will van main* the same eouditku 
In plotting litis curve, tin* eunlini* air is assumed at IU dew wv. 
It is of course, obvious that tin/ watts pm m and tin/* wat 
taken out, must In* tin* same; that is, 1U S If. 

If these two curves an* made to interx»vt at Idu de««. m , 
(tin* maximum now alkmvd by tin* Rule, of tin* A I. f /f j q 
Ilk will liavr a given inclination, If we increase this ii 
dination by about 2a par cent, wo will arrive at the * M *int < 
ianyency between Ilk and If..., and 

it is obvious that for higher ineli /""/v ; 

nations, If , am I If, will never / A i 

meet, 'flu* point of taugenev hr *■ /. j ■„ j 

tween If * and Ifk therefore, fixes f : ’ j 

definitely, a tempera!ure beyond ,, / I } 

which it is impossible to operate, / / 

Now, if we go fun her ami put a- / ‘ * 

term info our tempera!ure A"‘ ; : : A/y * j 

eoeftieient equation and give it l hr * -JS / <• .a 

form R - Ah t! f at | hf) t Im* A. 

point of fangenry is furl her ret I tired ; / j 

attd with the usual values of n and // ! 4 j 

h, the maximum allowable temper *//' 

attire heroines about 200 deg. rent ' / / ’ ' : ' ? w 

a ho Vi* the moling air, ■■■•. A/ , ... , | 

The crux of what I have to say, ; J/ , \ j 

Ernies in t-he assumption that term ,, ■’ /' j 

perature eoeftieient for thermal ' / j 

conductivitv is equal to that for f * § . • ' .;*• ! 

eh*et rieal conduct ivit v, Now, 1 f t 

am simply making that awmnp ***' 

lion, and above result-; are based on that assumption Wliethei 

Jha.t assumption is correct or not. 1 do not know I Imve not 

been aide to get any accurate data on thU point Hut if \U V \ 

are equal, the above results follow. 

Air, hamme has shown that some f #f the herd m a venerator, 
escapes by flowing along the copper, and we do ku**\\" that Mu' 
tempeialtire eoellieieut tor thermal resistance of tstpper, is a 
<|uantity very elose to that for the elerfrieal fr wJanew How- 
ever, nmst. of the heat in our venerator, exrapes hv flowing 
Unouvh the insulation and on the temperature eorflieient e*f lhe 
thermal resirUanw* of this insulation, there are praefieall.v no 
data available. Upon the value of tins i|uauniw depends the 
amount ot eurvature of Ilk in the Ftp, 1 and the point of tan» 
veney obviously rlepends upon tin* decree of tIte eurvature. 1 
would strongly urye that step*; be taken to obtain aeetirafe tlata 


umpf j* *u 

I know., 
o* hut 


Whether 

I have not 

But if thev 


»f ihe heat ui a v 
and we do know 
resists* nee of eo|> 
eel n< aJ re astaiiet 
rat or, exeai»«s; In 


in a venerator, 
* know that, the 
r, f eoppm 8 , is a 
■ rUauee, 1 low- 
:pe:; In* flowing 
oelfieient of the 
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upon this point, covering the standard insulations that are used 
in electrical machinery. 

W. C. Bauer: There is a very important point in temperature 
discussion which is very seldom brought up, and it is this: Some 
manufacturers seem to fail to realize the double function which in¬ 
sulating material must perform. It is used, of course, to limit the 
(low of current along the desired path and to keep it from short- 
circuiting along other paths. The manufacturer says, “The 
more insulation, the better my machine becomes.” He fails to 
realize that the more insulation lie puts on the more difficult it 
is for heat to get out; and there may be a point reached when, 
it lie puts on hair layers ol insulation, the machine is not as safe 
as it would be il he put. on only one layer. I do not know to 
what extent research along this line has been carried out, but 
what I think should he carefully investigated, is, the safety of 
t he machine as a function, not of the thickness of the insulation 
but as a function of the thinness of the insulation. 

N. J. Conrad: The authors emphasize the idea that the 
operating engineers usually measure temperatures at points 
which operate at relatively low temperatures as compared to the 
“hot spots’*, and also that; measurements made with exploring 
coils or resistance coils are crude as compared to measurements 
n i a< 1 e with 11 1 e r m < >e< > u pi os. 

Ten years ago, and also later, we found it quite difficult in 
some cases to convince the designers that the temperatures in¬ 
dicated by exploring coils, were not considerably higher than 
the actual maximum temperatures existing in turbo-generators. 

The Commonwealth iidison Company began the use of ex¬ 
ploring coils the early part, of HK>7 by installing them in an 8000- 
kw. turbo-generator while it was being rewound after a burnout 
which occurred during an overload test. This generator had an 
overload rating of 12,000 kw. for two hours. It is interesting to 
note that in this case the exploring coils were placed between 
the two armature coils in the slots, which is now recognized as 
the best location. 

Some of the facts brought out by this installation of exploring 
coils were very interesting. 

With a load of 10,000 kw., the maximum temperature rise, 
obtained by means of an exploring coil between armature coils 
in the slot s, was 78 deg, cent, while the average rise of four such 
coils was 78 deg. cent. The maximum rise, as indicated by four 
thermometers placed at the hottest, spots that the thermometers 
could be placed, was 50 deg. cent., while the average rise of the 
lour thermometers was *18 deg. cent. The difference between 
the maximum rise by exploring coil and thermometer was 22 
deg, cent. 

At the time that this generator burned out while carrying a 
load of 14,000 kw. the. thermometers placed on the windings 
indicated a temperature rise of 58 deg, cent, The highest load 
tests run on this generator after it was rewound with the old 
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type of winding and with explorin',.: coil; installed, were at 10,- 
000' kw., but extended curves of tempera* ure ri.-ashow t hat at 
12,000 kw. the temperature rise would have been about 01 dee. 
eenl. 

A cheek test was made on these exploring coils in the followim/ 
manner. The machine was run with a load of 0000 kw, until 
the temperatures indieated by the exploring coil were constant. 
The average temperature as shewn bv It) exploring coils was SO 
dee,, cent. Tin* lead was taken eft and tbe maehiue shut down, 
ft required three minutes to tala* tlie Mad off the machine and 
IS minutes more for tlie maehiue to emu** to rest after it, was 
taken oil* the system. When tin* maehiue eame to tvst the aver¬ 
age temperature, as indieated by the exploring roils, was Obn 
deg, cent., while the average temperature, as indieated by ar¬ 
mature resist a nee measurements was 00 Tvs rri?t The de¬ 
crease in temperature, between the time the load was decreased 
and the time the maehiue eame to rest, was 2a deg. rent. 

A mat ter whieh has n**t b****n mentioned m thru* papers is the 
importance of periodic heat te i: in connectson with increased 
heating eaused by tin* acemnulation of dirt in turbo generators, 

Temperature readings were taken on a 12.000 kw generator 
with a load of K.000 kw. Tin* maximum ri v of tlie copper with 
this load was da deg, eent, The maximum ri:;** **t the eore was 
02 deg. cent. These temperature rises were' vcrv nm**h higher 
than usually obtained with this load on machines of' f his partic¬ 
ular type. Hie normal temperature rise at K000 kw. being 
02 deg. rent, for tin* eopper and 28 deg. nisi . tor the iron. It, was 
hardly reasonable to suspect that tin* accumulation of dirt in 
kite machine would cause such a. large increase in tlie temperature 
rise, ft was, however, decided to remove the held and make an 

inspection. 

It was found that one of tin* bearings of tins unit had been 
throwing oil. This, combined with the i'ac! that a great deal of 
building reconstruct ion had been going on. bad resulted in a 
very great aeemnulation of dirt on tin* armature In fad this 
accumulation of dirt was so great that about bll per cent of the 
ventilating duels had been entirely ehoked up, The inerease in 
temperature rise amounte*l to Hit per emit ou the copper and 123 
per cent on the con*, 

C* A. Keller; Referring to Mr. LammeA statement that one 
great advantage uj the thermocouple is it:. very small si/.e, so 
that it indicates the temperature at pruetieallv a point instead of 
a veiy considerable area, 1 his type of Iemprrature e»at may be 
desirable for factory test.!;, but after the machine has been in 
service.lor some, time and the slots and openings partially filled 
withylirt collected from ventilating any a temperature roil with 
considerable area to cover some **f the hot spots whieh if is 
difficult to ordinarily predetermine would In* more practical 

1 wish to ask Mr. Lannue if t hen* ha - been am, scheme devised 
for taking ternpemtures in rotating elements such as I lie anna- 
lure of a railway rotary while running under load conditions. 
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M. M. Flower: There is one point I do not think has as yet 
been brought out very clearly. Mr. Newbury has brought out 
clearly the limiting features of the rotor temperature. The 
limiting feat ure is the exciter voltage and not the temperature 
rise. The temperature rise in the rotor can never become dan¬ 
gerous, or in other words, the exciter voltage acts as a safety 
valve,which will always limit the temperature rise in the rotor. 
This limitation does not exist on the stator as the operator can 
keep on loading t Ik* generator until the safe temperature limit of 
the stator is exceeded. 

B. G. Lamme: 1 have made up a sketch which brings out 
much better than any description, some of the fundamental 
differences between Class M A” and Class 44 B M insulations. 
These might be calk'd the lime-temperature curves for these 
insulations. These must be considered as approximations only, 
as, from the very nature of the materials themselves, no exact- 
curves arc* possible, The important feature to be considered in 
the curves, is the general shape rat her than any absolute values. 



We have made* a great many temperature tests of insulations 
to determine their durabilit y; also we have made examinations of 
a very large number of windings which have been in service for 
many years, but for which we had only approximate data as to 
Umiperatures. Obviously it is impracticable to carry on an ac¬ 
curate. life test covering a long period of years, so what we did in 
most, of our tests, was to earrv the temperatures up to such 
points that destruction was either reached or indicated in a 
comparatively limited period of time. 

In Fig. 2 curve A indicates approximately the durability of 
class A insulations for various temperatures. This should be 
recognized as being approximate, but; it is optimistic rather than 
pessimistic. 

Curve H applies to well built class B insulations, as now fur¬ 
nished by some of t he electrical manufacturing companies. 
Such insulations contain a large percentage of heat resisting 
materials with a comparatively small per cent of binding material 
and the insulation is applied so tightly that deterioration or de¬ 
struction of flic binder docs not appreciably loosen up the true 
insulating material. 
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Cuusideriny curve .1, taking 10,1 dec. ivn! . a-, the abunate 
tempera!ure limit for lony life without undue deterioration, then 
with a very slight increase in temperature, say tn 1 M dey. rent., 
the life is shortened very much, ami at 12.1 dey. cent.. such in¬ 
sulation is i'm>d for only a very tew months at the most. At 
150 dey;, cent, it lias an exceedingly short life. 

Next ennsideriny eurve />*, our available data indicate that for 
over twelve months operation at 200 dry, cent,, tin.* insulation is 
in first class shape; in fact, much better than class A insulation 
at 1H) dtyp cent., for the same leny! h of time. At MOO dey, 
cent, for six months, the insulation realh shows better than class 
A insulation at 115 dry. cent, for the am* lenyth **t time, and, 
at 400 dey. cent., the (Mass B insulation for tlir«e months is 
better than class A insulation at 125 dey. rent for the mine lenytli 
of time, tf we now assume the continuous life tor the class* if 
insulation as 150 dry, cent., then it is seen f bat. a MM per cent 
increase in temperature tor one year N no more harmful than a 
5 per cent increase in temperature over the 105 dry, rent, fur 
class A insulations for one year Also a 100 per rent increase in 
temperature above its continuous limit for -t\ months is com¬ 
parable with a 10 per ecu! increase in temperature for class A 
insulation lor the same period Bor still limber temperatures 
tin* percent aye is far more in favor of eta , ; B. 

What 1 want to briny out in particular he, means of this dim 
yram, is that t he factor of sateiv tor overloads is vastly yreater 
for class B than for (Mass A insulations, tut the basis of continu¬ 
ous life beiny taken as 150 dey rent and 105 dry. cent , respee- 
lively, Barf of this difference m inherently in the charaeteris- 
ties of flu* materials themselves, but no doubt part of it is due 
to the fact that the arbitrary 150 dey. cent hunt set for properly 
built class fi materials is e* ur-atleral *1 v too !»■ i w in e* un pari sou 
w if It 10a t ley, cent. ha (Mass A, But, whatever t hi* explanation, 

the difference is there. 

In feyard to the verv luylt temperatures toi class B insulations, 
such as MOO dey. and (00 dey cent shown in nine H. attenfiou 
should he called to the fact that unless there r an rxerrdiuyly 
hiyh temperature drop flmmylt the insulation itself, any outside 
supporting layer or wrapper of tihrous materials is Uahte to hu- 
crime unduly heated and may dismleymte Therefore, while the 
insulation proper miyht stand 100 dry emit , for instance, yet if 
this was continued for any considerable ienyfh of fines so that 
the outside supporting material became eyvv.nrlv heated, such 
material would have to be of some!hiuy else than f he usual f mated 
Uijie or fibrous wrappers. However, it so happens that, very 
hiyh temperatures are rarely attained in practise, except; m the 
case of armature conductors buried in ;lofs In meh ease the 
surrmmdiny iron assists very materially in coolmy the huishiny 
wrapper on the coils, unless the hiyh temperature is maintained 
for a very considerable period. 

Borne are inclined to look askance at mica at 150 dey. to 200 
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dcK- (cnl., but. it must be remembered that in certain heating 
apparatus mica is used up to 500 deg. cent. and. in some cases, 
even up t<w;>0 deg. cent. Practically all micas will stand up 
to about (*()() deg. cent., without undue deterioration and 
some grades will stand up to 1000 deg. cent. Prom this 
viewpoint, the temperature of 150 deg. to 200 deg. cent, 
m at matin c ('nils appears to be very low and the whole 
matter turns upon the way such mica is used. If the 
percentage of miea in the insulation is relatively high and 
the mica is pul on so tightly that the binding material can dis¬ 
integrate ami loosen up and yet the natural elasticity or springi¬ 
ness of. the miea cun hold the insulation tightly in place, then such 
insulation can st and very high temperature without injury. But, 
iMhe ink'll is wound or placed so loosely that this disintegration 
ol the binding or supporting material allows the mica part to 
loosen up materially, then the insulation qualities may still be 
very good from the dielectric standpoint, but may be in such 
poor shape mechanically that vibration or shocks may shift it 
or displace it, sufficiently to injure it as an insulator. * The de- 
inhere is a mechanical one and not in the quality of the material 

Mr, Junkersield has spoken of some of his early experiences 
with high temperature, and lie mentioned that the data which 
he and his associates obtained have had a marked influence in 
leading the manufacturers toward better grades of insulation. 
This is no doubt correct, but I wish to call attention to the fact 
that, the manufacturers were also following this matter inde¬ 
pendently of the operating companies, with the same end in 
yiew. For instance, the company with which J am associated, 
insulated t he 1H1M Niagara generators with mica. We did not 
know whether such insulation was required, but we thought it 
was good material and so put it on. Later tests showed that 
this was a very fortunate decision, and now, after twenty years 
of operation, this insulation is still in very good shape, although 
subjected to very much higher temperatures than originally con¬ 
templated, 150 deg, to 200 dog. cent, being not uncommon ac¬ 
cording to later tests,* Also in 1808 and 1800 the large engine- 
type Manhattan Railway generators had miea insulation, in the 
form of wrappers, on the armature coils, Following this, mica 
insulation was used for quite a number of years, mostly on large 
high-voltage alternators. About 1004 we built some large capac¬ 
ity 00 eyrie turbogenerators on which we used miea wrappers 
on the armature (’oils. In service, one of these machines was 
injured from some mechanical cause and we had to rewind it. 
One of the fads about this time was special oiled-linen tape 
insulation, and quite a pressure was brought to bear upon us to 
rewind this machine with such oiled tape. With this insulation 
the armature broke down in a comparatively short time (within 
a few months, if I remember rightly). When the coils were 
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S],ml madiinfs, and in lurl>o- K cnerat.ors in particular. Very few 
people have any eomvpt.on. in the case of turbo-generators, as 
to how much an ts put -through the machines. A modern turbo- 
genera or puts through itself practically its own weight of air 
every Imty to six y minute. If there is a very small per cent 
of (lust in t his an ami it lodges in the machine, it is obvious that 
it Will nut take loan to clog up the ventilating passages. How- 
ever, dry dust appears to go through the machine with very 
httle deposit. Apparently the velocity of the air is sufficient to 
keep the dust ninvmg. Hut, if there is a little free moisture in 
lit an, in a httle tul m any form, then such moisture or oil 
lodging on the surlaees ol the ventilating passages will collect 
dust and eventually interfere with the ventilation. Such inter- 
erenee appears m t wo ways it covers the heat dissipating sur¬ 
laees with a poor heat conducting material, and it also cuts 
down the cross section ol the air path and thus reduces the 
amount ol air which can get through. In one ease of a turbo¬ 
generator which I examined, the inlet passage at the air gap 
appeared In be much smaller than when the machine left the 
jtU toi \, 1 liiMi* a pp<'»uvtI to be a ridge of iron projecting inside 

the mm laminations, 1 trie.l f„ cut, it. with a knife and found it 
altuost *is hair! a** non, but it, developed that it, was a mixture 
of dirt and oil which had solidified at this point. We had a 
second ease ol shir; sort where a turbo-rotor burned out after 
about a years operation, . Upon dismantling the winding it was 
discovered that the roasting was all at one end and that the 
other end was in good condition. Further investigations showed 
that the ventilating passages at the one end of the machine were 
•limns! completely clogged up, while at the other end they were 
lairly open If was then found that a small amount of oil had 
leaked into the maehine in the form of fine spray and this had 
caused the trouble. 

In modern machines this problem of dirt, is taken care of in 
many cases by air washers. The functions of the washer is prin¬ 
cipally to remove dirt, but it does cool the air a little, hut this 
is of minor importance compared with t he ot her effect. 

Mr, Keller asked whether then? is any effective method of 
measuring, temperature in rotating apparatus without shutting 
down. In ca.se of rotating fields, a pretty good idea can be ob¬ 
tained from measurements of the Held current aval voltage during 
operation, these giving the increase in field resistance. This is 
a very good method in those eases where the temperature is 
reasonably uniform throughout the field winding. In turbo¬ 
generators it is apparently a fair approximation. However, in 
d-c. armatures then* is no very effective method of determining 
temperature except by the thermometer. Thermocouples can¬ 
not very well In* used on rotating apparatus due to the necessity 
lor moving contacts to make connection with the external indi¬ 
cating apparatus. After a long series of investigations we found 
the results so variable t hat we gave up the method. Such tests, if 
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one or two turns in uadi armature, roil, m that Mir problem of 
insulating but worn turn:-; is not a difficult * me. 

Mr. Foster brought up a number of interestmy points in eon- 
neel-ion with yenerator dexiyu, to some **t winch I must, take 
except .inn. 

Mr. Foster stated that the trr of *lav. H insulation wax not. 
justified in all eases, It is instiled in mv opinion in all the eases 
that we are iu»w enirideriny ; that w, m larye, important ma 
chines, 

For the reasons brought, out in Mi lammir's demission, there 
is no margin of safety it fibrous insulation r- used in machines 
with a temperature rise oj oulv 00 Men, measured by the.ru it e 
couple. liven though the temperature n r i . tin dey., it is not 
wise to use fibrous insulation in important machines where relia¬ 
bility is so important The difference in i nary in with fibrous 
insulation and with unea insulation is verv well brouyhi out 
by the tests Mr. Lamme mentioned, We found it very easy to 
cause the cotton, lmen. or paper insulations to fail alter a few 
weeks' test at 150 dey. in no case were we able to break down 
properly constructed mica insulation with temperatures up to 
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insulation subjected to 150 deg,, the margin of safety is very 
much greater than witli (lass A insulation at 105 deg. 

Hut this question ol salety at 150 deg. lias been discussed 
before tin* Institute at a previous meeting and it was quite 
generally agreed that 150 degrees was safe. Mr. Foster eon- 
rums 1 in t his <>junion,* 

Mr. Foster correctly stated that mechanical stresses limited the 
amount ol copper that could be carried by the rotor, but that no 
such limitation existed, in the ease of the stator. Consequently, 
according to Mr. Poster's discussion, a very easy remedy for 
high temperatures in the stator was the use of deeper slots. 
Ho also very properly called attent ion to the dangers of excessive 
eddy-current losses in the armature winding of these large turbo¬ 
generators. Hut to deepen the slots is incurring the danger of 
eddy currents, and it is very easy to increase the loss by the 
addition nt copper instead of decreasing the loss. So there is, 
in my opinion, no remedy for high armature-coil temperatures 
that does not involve an appreciably larger generator. 

Professor Hauer brought up the interesting point that increas¬ 
ing the thickness of insulation, while it increases the safety of 
the machine by an increase in dielectric strength, decreased its 
safety by increasing the temperatures. It illustrates the point 
t hat I he design of machines of t his class is a series of compromises. 
Safety in mechanical stresses must be balanced against safety in 
temperature; safety in insulation against safety in temperature, 
and so on through the list. Any advantage we can gain through 
the use of better materials is an advantage in the direction of a 
more economical and better machine. 

Mr. Keller mentioned the advantage of a long resistance coil 
as a means of measuring temperature, as opposed to the short 
thermocouple, 1 might explain that, the thermocouple is merely 
a welded junction of two metals, and as constructed is a quarter 
of an inch wide, iOM5 mm j and the junction is pract ically a line; 
so that it does, as nearly as any device we know, measure the 
temperature at a particular point. The resistance coil, on the 
other hand, has to be fairly long in order to obtain a sufficiently 
high resistance in the coil to make it accurate; and if it. is to 
measure tempera!ures above 100 deg,, the adjacent turns must he 
separated, so that witli the deterioration of the enamel or silk 
insulation on tin* wire, the turns will not short-circuit. Resist¬ 
ance coils may be anything from six inches ( 15.21 cm.) up to a 
couple of feet in length, so that 1 lie* resistance coil indicates the 
average temperature through that length. The thermocouples 
ran be ruggedly insulated with mica so that they will withstand 
any temperature*; that tin* coil insulations will withstand. For 
these reason:-;, I prefer the use of the thermocouple, but., alter 
all, the main thing, is that one or the other be used, and internal 
temperatures he determined 

Mr. Fowler made the point that a higher temperature was 
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allowable in the rotor than in the stator, heranse 
exciting voltage plared a limit upon flit* eurreut 
rireulated in the rotor, while no sueh limit existed 
tlu‘ an nature. The armature inirroit. however, 
creased beyond t he corresponding niaxinnnn avail 
rent, unless tin* armature voltage is allowed to fall 
same safety slop exists in t he ease oi tlit* armature j 
unless the generator voltage is allowed to derm 
overloads. 
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RUPTURING CAPACITIES OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

HV STEPHEN Q. HAYES 
A H ST KMT OK Hakkk 

I his pajM*r is really a series of more or less disconnected notes 
dealing with i lte tjuesfiuji <>! rupturing capacity of oil breakers, 
it makes no attempt to go into the theory of circuit-breaker 
design, and its main object is to open up a discussion regarding 
the advisability ot using the term “Maximum Safe Rupturing 
C apaeit y to de:;crilie the result obtained by the root - mean- 
isquare of the maximum peak of the current wave that occurs while 
tin* breaker is opening, multiplied by the r<x>t,-mean- square 
ol the open einmit voltage that occurs immediately after the 
breaker opens, Attention is called to the different ratings due 
to use of peak value:; and root mean square values of current 
and voltage. 

I t is recommended'that an oil switch or an oil circuit breaker 
should be given a rating on tin* basis of maximum safe rupturing 
capacity that it can handle, and that a breaker after opening a 
short circuit up to its rating, should be immediately reel usable, 
and able to again open up a similar short, circuit; breaker 
should open three successive short circuits Indore contacts need 
b<» repaired or oil replaced; these short circuits may be as close 
as t wo mi nut cs apart. 

nPllH OBJ HOT ot this paper is to suggest the proper basis 
lor the guarantees to Be made By manufacturers of oil 
circuit Breakers or switches to enable the prospective user to 
determine the suitability ot the Breaker to the proposed ser¬ 
vice conditions, This guarantee should Be a specific statement 
oi what the oil switch can do, and should preferably be free 
from any assumptions as to reactance in circuit, generator 
elia.ra.eterist.ies, use of relays or similar features. 

It is self evident that oil circuit Breakers for large power 
systems must Be suit aide for the service they are to perform, 
their eummtaxarrying parts must Be ample, their insulation 
good, and they must Be capable of rupturing any amount of 
current they may Be called upon to open. Such 1 ireakers should 
not only clear the circuit, But should Be immediately reoperative 
without the necessity of inspection, adjustment, or repair, al¬ 
though inspection is advisable at the first suitable opportunity. 

Hie term “ultimate rupturing capacity,’* as usually employed 
By American switchgear manufacturers has Been applied in 
such a manner that it really meant, the maximum size of system 
on which a breaker could be safely used, and even when used 
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in this manner, it was necessary t*» explain fully. thr basis of 
ealeulation, ami the various assumptions that hat! been made, 
This method of rating, involves the momcntan and :aeuained 
short-circuit charaeteristirs of the machine^ the various re* 
artanees in tin* circuits, the speed of ?rippim. ut *hr breakers, 
and olher similar features. 

It. has been standard practise Pi assume that the breaker is 
connected directly Us the buses, and ma\ have to open any 
amount of current that ran be received from that, bu . in ease 
a short circuit, of neyjiuiblr impedance occur'. urd beyond the 
breaker, In most eases if is the reactance of the cm uit rather 
than the resistance, that limits flu* current Mow at time?; of short 
circuit, so it is usual to consider the reactance rather than tin* 
impedance of the circuit in ealeulatitt;; current. flows For 
cable systems or hiyjMeusioti t rausmis non eirenits, the eapaei- 
t.atiee has to be considered All of the eciiernUir.. and other 
synchronous apparatus eonurefed to the lot * will tend to feed 
into the short circuit whatever eunvut the- can deliver under 
these conditions, this, eunvut as a rule, briny hunted only 
by the inherent reactance of I he machine:., and any external 
reactance that may exist between the machines and flic point, 
where the short circuit occurs 

Due to inertia, it is impossible to have a breaker trip out 
instantaneoush , consequent!v no breakri r. ever railed on to 
often the momentary short--circuit eui rent that occurs dttrinp 
the first tew cycles, but it. has to Ih* at roup enouph mechanically 
to resist, the magnetic 'Uvaas act up dmiup such a short 
circuit, With a e coils eueryunm: the mechanism duvet from 
the current transformers, layer rapaeiH breaker', ran be made to 
open itt about 0.2 second With the usual -hunt trip relays, 
the time of opening is about 0 0 t..*.i 0 A ,ee»md, while with time- 
limit relays, the opeuiue can be delaved either ha sonic dHmite 
l-ittie, or tor a time that vanes mversely with the load With a 
non automatic breaker, the lime of openinj: sa 1< h to the dis¬ 
cretion ul the operator As most prurmtojo reach the condition 
of continuous short rirrui! current in not over OH second, it, is 
figured that a definite time hunt ui two seconds or even less, 
securer! through a relay, is equivalent to non automatie service, 
in so far as rupturing requirements are concerned 

Whether a breaker is f o be used tor automatic or non-automatic 
service, it can only open a certain fairly definite amount of power 
at tlie are. This amount, beiup fixed, it should be noted that 
fm- non-automatic service, the si/,e of plant to deliver this would 
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bo determined by the sustained short-circuit characteristics of 
the generators, and other synchronous apparatus. For auto¬ 
matic service, this same amount of power could usually be 
delivered by a smaller plant, as the momentary short-circuit 
current is almost always higher than the sustained. 

In order to allow for certain of these variables due to the 
machine characteristics, one American manufacturer gives ra¬ 
tings for his oil switches for automatic and non-automatic service 
for two classes, A and B, the latter being systems where one or 
more generators are of the turbo type with reactances of less 
than 8 per cent and the former applying for all other systems. 

This A and B method of rating based on data, published some 
years ago assigned for most of tin* smaller sizes of breakers about 
25 per cent greater rating for the non-automatic A class than 
I he corresponding non automatic B, the automatic rating for 
the A class was usually about 50 per cent of the non-automatic 
A and tin* automatic B rating about. 80 per cent of the non- 
automatic, On t lie larger sizes, however for 15,000-volt service, 
one size was rated 70,001)4:\xn class A non-automatic, 50,000- 
kv a. class B non automatic, 70,000-kv-n. class A automatic 
and 10,000 kv a class B automatic*. 

It would seem that the automatic service would be more 
severe than the nun automatic and the breaker may be under 
rated for non-automatic or over rated or automatic. 

din* class B service is based on using turbo generators of 
S per cent reactance or less Usually such machines have a 
lower sustained short-circuit rating than water-wheel-driven 
units of higher react a nee than S percent, so that there would be 
less current for a nniwmtoni.it ie breaker to open in a 20,000-kv-a. 
plant, fed from turbo generators, than a similar plant fed from 
water wheel generators Un this basis the non-automatic B 
rating, should be higher, not lower than ni>n-nulomutie class A. 

Another American manufacturer explains the ratings assigned 
by using a standard assumption of generators or other syn¬ 
chronous apparatus, having an average reactance of 8 per cent, 
a momentary short circuit current of 12 § times normal falling 
to half of this amount, or (>J times normal by the time the break¬ 
er opens, and a continued short circuit ot one (juarter, or three 
times normal. With this explanation, it is evident that a 
breaker rated as having IO,OOU-kv-a. rupturing capacity should 
be capable of handling 02,500 kvse at the short circuit. This 
same breaker for non automatic service where the machines 
are assumed as delivering three times normal, could, therefore, 
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hr used on a 20,000-kv-u. system, or would have a non -auf ♦ miati< 
fating of 20,000 kv-a. 

This relative uu*tlit m 1 *>f rating auiomaJw and uousiiuomutu 
breakers only holds inn* inr the om* vi of :r nintjifiMih made 
and will In* iueorreet when applied to a. .system fed from low 
reartanee maehmes having a high momentary dtor! riivuit valm 
and a low sustained short vireuit value, Ha* taleim/nt t ha I 
tin* automatie rating eould hr multiplied h\ 0J Jo drtennim 
the amount of power the breaker eould rnnimv gave some rea' 
data regarding the rupturing eaparity. 

In comparing tin* nominal rupturing enpueit ie>, rim one litu 
of breakers was usually given its class A autoinatir rating 
while the rating of the other 1 inn was j hr hi tuutaneou over 
load rating practically corresponding to the *..d;i: 1! automatic, 

In systems**.)!' largo generating caj tacit,v, where cunvut limit.» 
iug reactors an* used, or where the react a mv ot t rattshirnuTS 
and lines may limit the eurrenf tlmv on short euruu to a point 
well within the eapaeity of the system to aipplv eon! inuouslv, 
it will he found that tlie breakers provided with t nne limit 
relays, or usetl for non-autoinafie vmer, have as severe rup¬ 
turing conditions to meet as those used tor automatic service, 

Those methods of rating are nut diivetlv applicable m all 
oases, and are open to many objections, and do not readily 
hike intoaeennut eertaiu features that reallv an* vital in deter¬ 
mining the adaptability ot breakers to specific srrvtee, The rale 
at which the short -eiremt eurrenf ot a generator dies down 
varies with its design, so that the short envoi! etui isn't of a genera¬ 
tor may die down front the initial rush to the continuous short.* 
oireuit value m a period of time remoug from It 2 to ft ;K serum!,, 

I he initial wave may he as high as 20 times, norma), and tin* 
eonfinuous shots eirem! value mav he as low a-: I I limes normal, 

In ease ot an imsymmetriral wave, experience seems to show 
it'iaf the strain of opening does not differ appreciably from that, 
produced by a symmetrical one A eurrent wave ranging from 
a positive maximum of 10,000 amperes p» a negative one of 
2000 amperes ran he taken rare ot as readily as one ranging 
from plus 0000 to minus 0000 This may he due to the longer 
time required lor the are to reestablish itselt in the ease of the 
unsymmetrieal wave where tin* negative maximum is small. 
By the time the breaker aetuallv open:, the eireuif, the amount 
of assymmetrv has greatly diminished from that experienced 
during the first few cycles. 


As most power circuits are three phase, the rupturing rapue- 
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it.ies assigned to circuit breakers are those applying to three- 
pole breakers on that service. The corresponding rating for 
two-pole breakers on a single-phase circuit is 70 to 75 per cent 
and the ratine of a four-pole breaker on a two-phase circuit is 
considered MO to 150 per cent of the corresponding three-phase 
rating. 

Under some certain conditions, smaller switches could be 
used, for instance, in substations where limited transformer 
capacity is installed between the oil circuit breaker, and the 
line, or on substation feeders where a breaker of higher capacity 
is interposed between the breaker in question, and the substation 
bus. 

When considering switches for connection to buses fed from 
the generator units of motor-generator sets, the capacity of 
the system supplying energy to the motor-generator set, need 
not be considered. In such cases, the sum of the rated capacity 
of I he generator units, on the motor generator sets should come 
within the limits assigned to the breakers. 

The kv-a. ratings usually assigned to breakers are based on 
the listed voltage rating of such breakers, and any change in 
operating voltage from the listed voltage rating will usually 
change the kv-n, rating in about the same percentage, that is, 
an increase or decrease in voltage of 20 per cent would decrease 
or increase the kv-a, rating by the same amount, 

While tins percentage rule is not strictly adhered to, a typical 
example might be noted of a certain moderate capacity breaker 
designed for 22,000 volt service with a nominal rupturing capac¬ 
ity, assigned by its builders, of 10,000 kv-a. at 22,000 volts, 
12,000 kv-a. at 10,500, Hi,000 at 12,200, 17,000 at 7500and 10,000 
a t *1500 volts or less. 

On the assumption, more or less justified, that the strength 
of the breaker tops, insulators and fittings have been properly 
proportioned to the tank strength and that the speed of opening 
is satisfactory the rupturing capacity of an oil breaker may be 
considered as a function of the tank dimensions. 

When a breaker has been installed, it should be remembered 
that with increase in capacity of system, failure to maintain 
breakers either as regards mechanism or insulation, changes in 
reactance, changes in method of operation and defective relays 
may so change the duty on a breaker as to lead to its destruction, 

Almost all of the oil switches and oil circuit breakers now in 
service, are operating satisfactorily, but it is realised that they 
are far from perfect, and it is possible that some of the cummer- 
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rial breakers being sold, an* over rati.**I. By having some defi¬ 
nite rating in kv-a. to work to. breakers of tin* smaller sixes 
oould 1 h» tested to see that they actually met their guarantee. 

In order to simplify this question of breaker rating, if is pro- 
pose<l to use “maximum safe rupturing eapaeityf* or some 
similar term to describe the result obtained by tin* r*>ot ineaio 
square of the maximum peak of the nimiit wave t hat occurs 
while the breaker is opening multiplied by the rooiunean- 
squure of the open-riivuit voltage that uivius immediately 
after the breaker opens. 

All modern transmission system ; employ generating apparatus 
giving essentially a sine wave for current atnl \olfaye, which 
sine wave has a ratio of peak value to root mieati .square value 
°1 1>’1 b> 1. A breaker eapable of rupturing IUJH)U amperes 
maximum value at 20,000 volts maximum value, if rated on the 
rootmwaiKsquare basis, would be considered eapable of handling 
7100 amperes at 7100 volts, or would be given a rating of 50,000 
kv-a. if the peak value »»f the current. »»r 10,000 amperes, is 
used with the root unease square value <<f the voltage, or 7100 
volts, the ratmg would be 71,000 kv-a, It the peak value of the 
current, or 10,000 ampere**, is used with the peak value of the 
voltage, nr 10,000 volts, the rat my would be 100,000 kv-a. All 
ol these ratings would eover the sarin* dulv to be performed. 
l»ut as all pouet measurement s are regulaflv based on file root* 
mean-square values ol eurreut and volt aye, f ho i*. undoubtedly 
the logical basis fur circuit breaker rat my, 

The kv-a. rating obtained as above in that which this breaker 
should he guaranteed to ripen, tin* breaker living immediately 
inoperative, without fhe necessity of replacement of oil or 
adjustment of contacts. It might be well to fix thr ratiny at 
Mit.h a point that the. breaker could be guaranteed to open tins 
amount, at least twive, and to be immediate!v reelosalde, and in 
condition to open the same circuit k\ a tin- ilnni time 

In a-e. railway work, and similar installations where repeated 
short circuits are apt to occur, the breaker should be capable 
ot opening such a short circuit at least ten timer; within t he course 
of an bom, such short circuit's not oevuring closer together 
f lutn two minutes to allow time for the gases that mas In* formed 
due to the short circuit to be properly vented from the breaker 
before a second short circuit oeeurs, 

H might be pointed out that there is a difference between 
rating a circuit breaker in terms of the maximum kv-a. which 
it can open, and in terms of the maximum eurretil which it 
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c;m open. .On certain systems with the machines of certain 
( heuaetcristics, heavy short-circuit, currents are usually accom¬ 
panied by reduced voltages and this point has to be given care¬ 
ful consideration. After opening a very heavy short circuit, 
thus relieving the system, the voltage frequently has a tendency 
to rise immediately to a point somewhat greater than normal, 
.and this point should also be considered in the rating of the 
bieahei, in either words, while a certain breaker might be able to 
open 10,000 amperes successfully where the circuit voltage im¬ 
mediately after the short circuit only went back to normal, 
it might not be able to function satisfactorily if the open-circuit 
voltage went up to points considerably above normal. 

It is realized that it will be extremely difficult for an engineer 
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(<> del (Armine in ad vaunt 1 exactly how heavy a short circuit; it 
is possible to get at a given point on a transmission system, 
but from the view point of the manufacturer, it is simpler and 
better for him to make a definite guarantee as to just what 
service his breaker cun accomplish, allowing the operating or 
designing engineer to determine whether such a breaker will 


meet the actual short-circuit conditions that may occur on any 
point of his system. 

H is a well known tart that lormerly the opportunities of testing 
t he actual rupturing capacities oi the largest capacity oil switches 
and breakers were almost nil and that the capacities assigned were 
really intelligent estimates based on the testing to destruction 
ot small units and calculation as to the increase in rupturing 
capacity secured by greater volume of oil, greater head of oil, 
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increase in strength of tanks, extra volume 
and similar features, while this is still true 
amount, of valuable data have been n.Keev 
Aim Hi’,' the inure* important tests ua ?! 
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RATING OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


BY E. M. HEWLETT 


Abstract of Paper 

Paper points out several difficulties, which are encountered 
in the rating of actual circuit breakers, but generally favors that 
these ratings be on the basis of the current to be opened in the 
arc at the operating voltage of the system. 

jTHE VARIABLE factors entering into the problem of rating 
^ oil circuit breakers make its solution very difficult. 

Up to certain capacities it has been possible to determine 
definitely what oil circuit breakers will open. The experience 
of many years, during which oil circuit breakers grew from a few 
thousand volts for a few kilowatts station capacity, to 10,000 
volts, 40,000 volts and higher voltages, for many thousand 
kilowatts station capacity, coupled with the facility of testing 
various designs under actual emergency conditions, has crystal- 
issed the requirements of circuit breakers of this kind and the 
constructive features of commercial design. 

However, the capacity of stations is always growing, the forces 
dealt with are ever increasing, and consequently, new types of 
circuit breakers must be constantly developed, ratings of which 
cannot be based on actual past service. To test such circuit 
breakers systematically would be beyond the scope of any test- 
ing units at the disposal of any manufacturing company and 
would require the use of power stations of enormously high 
capacity. 

The possibility of utilizing such power stations for the testing 
of circuit breakers is very limited, as in order to carry their 
connected load the big operating companies must generally have 
constant and instantaneous control of all their apparatus. 

Thus, new designs of high-duty circuit breakers must, for the 
prresent, be rated mainly upon judgment based on past broad 
experience. For the engineer, the ideal way of rating circuit 
breakers is on the basis of the current which is actually opened 
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in the art' at t lu* int* voltage oi tin' u hi, j„ t j„., 

A. I. K. K. ruling. (This current in the arc n*.t the j,cak value 

ul the short circuit current curve, hut i-. that value which prevails 
at the moment when tin* circuit breaker a! ,| 1(1 j^jnt 

wliere it is installed.! llimwiT, in a rational desiyn of eireuit, 
breaker, other factors must be considered !„ tll !|( , 

ruptured, primarily the power factor the time of the event 
and the voltaic re.e.ulntion of the .0,1011 In ihe •,m; i || rr 
tties, these factors could be dr, recorded, with them ii has 

always been possible to allow verv liber.,t at. tv motors without 
saerilieiu},; reasonable proportion;: We then-toie ratine at 
the present time oil circuit breaker- In ate eiinvut and system 
\olt.ajh.‘ up to certain capaeitir. the eap.n Hie . ,,f the avsten 

and circuit breakers increase, a paeines and . le.o am <• . 1 
important design factor-, and a material employ'd m iheeon 
struct ion oi the eireuil break. 1 must be u ed nmn nearly ft 
their limits, it becomes U.vevmn to ml.., all eo, n lit i,„|s iut, 
atrnunf. 

nt! eiremt breakers for -mall station, and industrial scrvin 
nt-e Oiteu used bv men who should not 1 „- railed upon lo h».,tn 
, current and voltayr value- , whteh s m , e .,„v tor -.electin,, 
the proper type circuit break,-t for then , .„ , 

hot- these conditions the kilowatt t.ifny i . tinr t convenient, 
' lu ‘ Win-rat in): eapae.lv ot the sv.iem, or .1 ., ,pm ale.il ' 
j" ,,M * l’ ,m " "» 'listurl..inn-. (bueialh Die kiiouall rafiup is 
bused on the assumption, that the dmlnibame lakes plaee’so 
close to the generaliuy apparatus, that reactance and resistance 
heivveen Kem-Mimy apparafie. and Ihe place of 
disturbance need not he considered A certain initial reactance 
'< the heneratin}* apparatus and a o-n.iin dmimuiiou factor of 
' h, ‘ '.' U T , il1 S,: ' r ": ,i 'be disturbam e, dependent on the lime 

ii(|uuii. i\ the eireuil breaker to open the eto mi alter ihe dis 
tumaun* has st-arfnl, arr avaum-tl 

. 11 ,!k * V t! breaker is located ai some other point in the 

system with considerable hue or Hailstorm,-i impedance between 
he generalmj| apparatus and e.reuil breaker, allowance must be 
, .‘ u “. J 1 '** limit mj. effect ot t he. addit tonal impedance, 

nsteadof the generated kilowatt eapuc.v, an e.pmalenl kilo- 
Y*Hrt.pue,!y must be used, which reteis lo ,l,e actual |,„ a.iouof 

S' «r l Vak,T lil " * VHtw ” >'■ l“«e» than generated 
kilowatt capacity, by an amount dependent on ihe character 
18bits of the* mtervrmij^ t*ofit]Hf.*l.ors mu! rirniits, 
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I he physical dimensions ol; the conducting copper parts of the 
circuit breaker should always carefully be considered. Conduct- 
inj 4 pai Is must be ol sufficient size to carry the rated current 
indefinitely without, objectionable temperature rise, also be large 
and strong enough for the maximum current rushes between the 
instant of short circuit and the time of opening of the circuit. 

1 he use* ol current-limiting reactors, or reactances in trans- 
foimets and machines in connection with systems is increasing. 
The reactor may be in circuit, permanently or only when the 
breaker is opening. Various means have been developed to in¬ 
sert reactors or resistance* into the circuit as the circuit breaker 
opens. VV Idle such arrangements reduce the current winch the 
circuit breaker opens, they cannot act quickly enough to reduce 
t he instantaneous maximum current and the* shock on the system 
which is tlu* real point to be considered. 

Finally, one man will require the . ireuit breaker to open the 
most severe short circuits without t he slightest indication of dis¬ 
tress, Another man may be well pleased if the circuit breaker 
protects his more costly machinery, even if the circuit breaker 
itself is destroyed in doing so. Some one else may expect the 
circuit breaker to open two or possibly three times without 
requiring inspection or repair. 

It is thus evident that there is a wide range of opinion as to 
what, constitutes satisfactory operation; but as experience and 
information accumulates, this situation will gradually improve 
and we will approach (‘loser to, and it is hoped will ultimately 
reach, the solution of the problem. 

To sum up 1 am in favor of rating circuit breakers on the 
basis of current in the are and operating voltage of the system. 
The term “current in the an*” implies, that in defining its value 
all factors have been considered, which an* necessary to deter¬ 
mine the actual work to ho performed at tin* time when, and at 
the place where, the current is interrupted. 

I am not in favor of giving ratings to circuit breakers, in tran¬ 
sient peak values which do not exist at the time of opening the 
circuit 
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TABLE No. i 


Rate! pressure i 

Operating 

pressure 

Nominal 

rupturing 

eupaeity 

Maximum safe 
rupturing 
rapacity 

Interrupt¬ 
ing capacity at 
operating pressure 

Volts 

Volts 

Kv-a, 

Kv-a. 

Amperes 

2*2,000 

22,01 M> 

10,1)1)0 | 

02,500 

1,700 

22,000 

10,500 

12,000 

75,000 

2,000 

22,000 

12,200 

12,000 

St,250 

3,000 

2*2,000 

7.500 

17,000 

100,000 

8.200 

2*2,000 j 

*1,500 

19,000 

1 IS, 750 

15,000 


An examination of the last column of this table indicates that, 
while current ratings at 13,200 volts and above are logical, those 
at 7500 volts and 4500 volts seem too high. I fere it is obvious 
that the formula only holds to about 50 per cent of the maxi¬ 
mum pressure listed. Consequently, in adopting rating stand¬ 
ards, it. will be necessary to consider the limitations through 
which the formulas will apply. 

In considering the interrupting capacity of an oil circuit 
breaker, it is necessary to remember the duty to be performed 
by .the deviee. It. is called upon to open an electrical circuit 
which at any given instant has a definite amount of energy 
stored in the medium surrounding it. The process of opening 
the circuit causes a change in the energy storage. Under 
the usual u*e. circuit conditions, a portion of the stored 
energy must be dissipated when the breaker is opened, the dis¬ 
sipation taking place partly in the breaker and partly in the resist¬ 
ance of the electrical circuit. Besides, account must be taken 
of the energy stored in the rotating parts of synchronous machines 
connected to the circuit, and the energy supplied by the prime 
movers during the circuit interruption. 

The usual method of rating oil circuit breakers, as well as those 
proposed, take into account only the steady current conditions 
of; the circuit. They usually consider its normal pressure or 
sometimes the pressure just after the circuit is opened, and the 
current flowing through the breaker. These factors, however, 
do not completely account for the energy to be dissipated by 
the breaker. It is, therefore, necessary, in addition, to consider 
the condition of the circuit immediately preceding an attempt to 
to open it and the power factor of tin* circuit during t he attempt. 
In other words, any definition of the duty to be performed by 
an oil circuit breaker or the rating of its interrupting capac¬ 
ity should include a statement of the power factor on which 
the rating is based, the point of the current wave at which the 
are is started, and other essential factors. The worst conditions 
of power factor and point of the current wave at which the are 
'is started should always be understood or defined. 
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The next important, matter, it seems to me, is to select the 
proper terms to express the method. 1 do not. however, believe 
that it is for the best interests of all to include the word “arc" 
in the phrase which is to express the rupturing capacity of the 
switch or circuit breaker, for the reason that if we speak of the 
amperes at the arc it may lead one to believe that we are talking 
about the potential at ihe arc as well. Neither do 1 believe 
that we should speak of the voltage immediately after or during 
the time that circuit, interruption takes place. For instance, 
suppose that we have a circuit breaker that is to interrupt a 
specific amount of current and that the working voltage of the 
circuit to which it is connected is 15,000 volts. Assume that at 
the instant the contacts part the voltage on the particular 
branch of the system which was short-circuited was caused to 
drop to 13,000 volts at the terminal of the circuit breaker. Now, 
how shall we rate the circuit breaker with reference to rupturing 
capacity, on 13,000 volts or on 15,000 volts? It is apparent 
that there is a possibility for a misunderstanding, which I do not 
believe should exist. 

We all realize that the power factor as well as unsvm- 
metrieal current wave form, surges, etc., affect the rupturing 
capacity of the circuit breaker, but I do believe it would lead 
to needless confusion in bringing all these factors into considera¬ 
tion by attempting to express the duty of the circuit breaker 
under the average working condition. 

It appears to me that the method of expressing rupturing 
capacity of a circuit breaker winch is at the present time incor¬ 
porated in the Standardization Rules is very clear and definite, 
in that it states amperes per phase at normal working voltage. 

Mr. Hayes has very aptly put the question before us when he 
says it, is a question of viewpoint. We know that at the present 
time we cannot say exactly what the switch will do under all 
possible conditions, but we can say that a circuit breaker is 
guaranteed to open, say, (3)00 amperes at 2500 volts, based on 
actual test experience, am! be assurer! that it will perform its 
function properly unless it is working under very special con¬ 
ditions. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to what constitutes 
failure in an oil circuit breaker. 1, personally, believe that a 
circuit breaker should be capable of going back into service 
after it has performed its function under its guaranteed limit. 
The question as t o the number of t imes is worthy of consideration. 

There is no reason but what more simple and direct terms may 
be used to express what we mean in reference to these matters, 
and the quicker we do away with the frills the quicker and easier 
will it be for us to get down to u more comprehensive basis, that 
we may all understand. 

There is another matter which is, perhaps, trifling, but in 
working out the size of a breaker for a given system we usually 
arrive at the amount of current which the breaker is called upon 
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taken. J he principal difference is that Mr. Hayes wants 
to measure the voltage, not of the system before the trouble 
began, not of the system at some point while the trouble 
is on, but some final voltage which is not at all definitely do¬ 
med. I hope that he wi 1 explain that a little more clearly. 
It is quite obvious from the oscillograph record exhibited, that 
there are a great many currents and a great many voltage values 
winch may be picked oil of the record between tile time that the 
tumble begins and the time that the trouble is definitely over. 

My own feeling oil this question of rating is, that there is bound 

m-m' a ^'nVi dllfcrcacc opinion and not much headway 
made, until the theory of tile switch is discussed and a better 
agreement readied as to how the switch works. Now, while 
Mr Hayes disc aims any intention of discussing the theory 
Mattered through the paper here and there, are various obser¬ 
vations on how a switch is designed and the factors making one 
switch more effective than another. The reason why I feel that 
. ic theory oi the switch is essential to progress, not only 
on rating, but lor developing switches for more extreme 
service, comes i mm reviewing the discussions that have been 
held on this oil switch matter in the Institute papers for the 
last 10 or la years. 1 wo men will think they are discussing the 
same point., when they are not discussing the same thing at all. 

1 he design o| the switch --the designers' working theory as to 

what factors make a switch effective.appears to be in'a very 

hazy stale On the one hand, we have men talking about a 
vacuum dose to the point, of the are clue to the fact that a 
solid body has been drawn out of the oil leaving a space which 
the oil must fill; and at the same time the same man will be 
showing records of pressure up to 50 or 100 pounds to the 
square inch. 

As Mr. Hewlett has pointed out in his paper, the test 
ol switches under extreme duty is almost impossible today.’ 

I he expense, the trouble and the clanger from interrupting 
l ie service on large working systems make the opportunity 
' " . Ul " st ‘ u ' sts sn lt!W and far between, that the best that any 

Smh'Ti' r S'r V U\ Vl is a line on Uu ‘ particular 

. vitdi that he Intel them. 11 lie has an opportunity to make 

several short circuits he may be able to see which one is the* 
IjvUer, but- such tests cannot be done day after day. The minor 
details ol design, that make the difference between success and 
Imlurc, cannot be fully f ried out, Of course, the proof of the 
pudding is m Mu- eating, and if a switch has been produced that 
docs the work it may be more or less immaterial whether the 
details are worked out to the best advantage. In view of the 
muled opportunities for doing this work, I feel strongly that 
there is need ol designers and investigators stating their ideas 
ol just how a switch behaves and what factors in the design of one 
switch make it work better than another switch. After there is 
some semblance ol an agreement on these points, the question 
oi rating will be easier. 
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I hen comes a matter that has been touched on several times, 
. u 1ca * ^he jdation of freedom oj distress to maximum riiptur - 
a>l ' ~ w rattng." A tew of these points are: A function of 
safety; an indication of an available margin for additional duty; 
matter of appearance and orderliness; a source of security and 
confidence of the operators, where there is freedom from distress. 
vSmoke and oil throwing are not necessarily proof of a near 
approach to the maximum rupturing capacity of the breaker; 
but, with all adjustments right, and with the operation as in¬ 
tended, such demonstrations should, at least, be rare. 

. ^ r ' i >( 1 believe, said that if you wanted to have an 
immaculate station and l should think most operators would 
choose that, if it could be obtained at a reasonable expense— 
a laigei unit could be purchased, which would withstand the 
duty, and not make a demonstration which a smaller and cheaper 
unit, would manifest. So that, after all. whether the unit shall 
go back into operation clean, unsoiled, and noiseless, or whether 
it shall go bark limping, or perhaps having sacrificed itself and 
i cully not go back at all, is a matter lor the purchaser. The 
nuuiufaetuier is glad to build whatever the purchaser chooses to 
huv, usually, but, as Air. Pollard said, it is up to the purchaser, 
who does the applying to decide what he wants. He can buy a 
small 1 Henkei and blow it up, or lie can buv a large one and not 
blow it up. ‘ ‘' .. 

I he choice ol breaker equipment for freedom from demonstra¬ 
tion demands the. same foresight into the future methods of 
operation from Hie operator as he looks forward to his growing 
loads, t hat is exercised when he purchases additional generating 
equipment. 

H. W. Buck: for a common kilowatt rating and a common 
power house capacity buck of the arc, the oil switch of course 
may have to meet, the condition either of large current and low 
voltage, or small current and high voltage. 

Hie plant at Niagara Palls is particularly well equipped to 
make t his direct comparison, in that, it has a large plant, operating 
at 2200 volts, and also another large plant feeding a high-tension 
linc% with the same amount of power back of the short circuits, 
operating at. <>0,000 volts. I would like to ask of Mr. Imlay, 
whether he* considers rupturing the low voltage and large current 
more severe on oil switches than the same kilowatts output at 
high voltage on small current? 

L. E. Imlay: We have very much less difficulty in rupturing 
the ares on the high-voltage circuits than on the low voltage. 

C* A. Adams: I should like to ask, then, why it is ordinarily 
considered that at the lower voltages the kv-a. rupturing capacity 
is larger than at the high voltages? 

B. M. Hewlett: In this particular case, Mr. Imlay is not 
comparing, the same switches. He is comparing the small low- 
voltage switch, which is insulated for a low voltage, with the 
large high-voltage switch which is insulated fora high voltage. 
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to me that such an arbitrary rating would be rather difficult for 
an operating engineer to take care of in his system. That is, 
it would he rather difficult to design a railway system, or any 
other system, in such a way that short circuits would come 
no closer than two minutes apart. They are not under control. 

The point that a switch should he guaranteed to open the 
circuit, and then be in condition to be re-closed, is one which is 
well taken. There is very little doubt that most operating 
engineers preier to have the switch capable of being reclosed at 
least once. That, I think, should be a standard. As to the 
number of times, there may be a difference of opinion, and more 
investment may bo required. 

The rating in which the kv-a. capacity goes up in greater 
proportion than the voltage goes down, is rather difficult to 
understand, and is rather difficult, to reconcile with the other 
statement, in the paper, that t he rupturing capacity is a function 
of the tank dimensions. 

There is another point that might, be raised, and that is, that 
different designs of circuit breakers may reqtiire different form¬ 
ulas to be applied for t he difference in rupturing capacity when 
t he voltage is varied, f t hink some of t hem would act differently, 
on that; point. 

P. M. Lincoln: It seems to me that the main question under 
discussion here might be almost tailed one of the proper selection 
of a name by which to call our circuit breakers. At the present 
time, and during the past, if we wanted, for instance, to get a 
circuit, breaker for a 1000-kw. machine, we took its ampere 
capacity from that of the machine and then selected our breaker 
on the basis of the short-circuit ampere capacity. Tims for 
various conditions we had to select various breakers, depending 
upon the conditions under which they wore to be used, 

A 1000-kw. machine, if built upon the old specifications when 
regulation was the thing which was desired in generators above 
everything else, might be capable of giving 15, 20, 20 times or 
perhaps even a higher percentage, of its normal current; upon 
short circuit. Under modern conditions, however, particularly 
since the practise has arisen of using reactances, in series with 
generators, instead of giving 20, 20 or may he *10 times normal 
current, the modern generator may only give five to ten times 
normal full-loud current on short circuits; so that, that condition 
introduces a decided factor in the selection of the breaker. 

The question, therefore, is, in the future shall we select our 
breakers in regard to the normal current which they have to 
carry, or shall we select the breaker with regard to the maximum 
overloading the worst condition that it must carry? I quite 
agree with both authors. Both authors take the position that 
the breaker should be selected, and it; should be given a name 
with respect to the maximum short circuit that it has to inter¬ 
rupt. I quite agree with that view. 

Some exception has been taken to the language of Mr. Hayes, 
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when lie speaks o| tin* voltage to be interrupted. ife rails the 
voltage that which exists immediately aftt*r the short circuit 
lias been interrupted. I think Mr. Haves used that language 
to give a. picture *>f what t he breaker has tn do during t he pn w.vss 
rather than with a view of determining the voltage of the ratine,. 
1 believe that the proper voltage to be used in yetting at this 
rating is the normal voltage of the circuit. 

It seems, therefore, that the main question that we have under 
discussion in this session is the proper name to applv to breakers, 
and 1 quite agree with both of these ant hors, in feeling that the 
proper name to give to t hem is the final rupt uring eapaeit y, rat her 
than the normal ampere earrying capacity. nf eonrse the 
breakers must have that normal ampere earrying eapaeitv 
that goes without saying. Hut the name to rail them by should 
he their maximum rupturing eapaeitv, rather than their norma,! 
ampere earrying capacity. 

L» W. Chubb: 1 he eleet rotnaguet ie euergv stored in a svsf ran 
when tlu* breaker opens has to be dissipated either as heat in the 
breaker are or stored as an electrostatic charge in the system, 
to be subsequently dissipated by oscillation and absorption in 
resistance, 'There are several different thing,-; to eon uder in the 
breaking of a circuit. 'The* energy put in the breaker tank is a 
function oi the power (actor, the time of operation and the phase 
of the current at the first of the separation. It tin* breaker opens 
quickly at the zero point of current the breaker has no work to 
do and the energy will all go to increasing the voltage of the 
system. It tin* breaker takes a long time to open, the stored 
energy o! the system and more coming from the generating, 
station will be dissipated in the are of the breaker So that the 
time and speed oi operation, the power fact or, the ratio of line 
capacitance to inductance, and the kind of mdtirfanee are all 
things to be considered, it make a dihrreuee whet.lier the inlet 
nipt ion and short eireuil areal the far end of the hue or near the 
station. A breaker in the station should handle a short circuit 
near the station, in which ease there is the greatest current., 
lowest power factor, and lowest ratio of capacitance to indue 
tauee. With this low ratio oi capacitance there is not. the ad van 
tage ot line elasticit y, no place to store the energy, l here is an 
almost instantaneous rise ot voltage each time the current, pauses 
at the zero point, which lights the are repeatedly and tin* dy¬ 
namic and stored energy must be taken care ot m the are under 
oil until the fatal break. Therefore it .mas that to lake care 
of the worst conditions, the rating ot breakers should assume a 
zero power factor. 

C* A, Adams: My interest in this subject., is largely from the 
standpoint of standardization, to the end that the rating, of an 
oil switch or circuit breaker may be definite, clear cut and de¬ 
terminable, lu the early days ot dvuamn machinery, the maker's 
rating frequently differed from what we now understand as the 
continuous rating, by as much as M per cent, (usually in excess}, 
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due partly to crudeness in methods of design and caleulation, 
partly to lack of digested experience, partly to lack of knowledge 
of the qualities of the materials employed, partly to the differing 
factors of safety employed by the various manufacturers, and 
partly to the differing allowances which the manufacturers made 
for the crudeness of the customer’s estimate of the capacity 
required. 

We arc now in a somewhat similar stage of evolution as regards 
the rating of oil circuit breakers. The customer does not know 
exactly the work which the breaker will be called upon to do; 
the designer does not know how to design, with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy, a breaker to do just the work specified; and 
finally the manufacturer cannot- easily reproduce the specified 
conditions of operation, to test his product. 

Thus t he task before tis is two-fold : First, to reduce our knowl¬ 
edge of this whole subject to a more definite, computable and 
testable basis; and second, to agree upon certain definitions as to 
rating, etc., so that we will be talking the same language, so that 
both specifications and bids will be rational and comparable. 

Out, of the present discussion, one conclusion stands forth 
clearly in my mind, namely that the rating of an oil circuit 
breaker should be defined in terms of the work it can safely do, 
without reference to the nature or capacity of the system to 
which it may be connected by a particular customer. It is for the 
customer or his engineer to say what work it will he called upon 
to do, or to chouse a standard breaker with a sufficient margin 
to cover his maximum requirement. If lie wishes an unusually 
large factor of safety it is for him to specify the correspondingly 
larger standard rating, as he is the one t<> pay for this extra 
insurance. 

Finally the task under discussion is not a small or unimportant 
one, and anyone who contributes even in pari to its satisfactory 
completion deserves a large share of credit and appreciation 
from the profession at large. 

S* Q» Hayes: Referring to Mr. Uehtenberg’s discussion. 
My paper, as stated, is largely a series of disconnected notes. 
It really does not lay much claim to clearness of definition as to 
the proper method of this rating, 1 think probably the fourth 
line of the summary gives the gist of my idea in preparing this 
paper that the main object was to open up u discussion; and 
I think we have opened up a pretty fair discussion on it. Mr. 
Liehtenberg I believe also brought out the question about the 
rating of the circuit breaker and the formula from which that is 
derived. That, as stated in the paper, is the rating assigned to 
it by the maker or the designer of that particular breaker. The 
makers have felt that the breaker which really has the 22,000- 
volt insulation, and the oil and the tanks suitable for that service, 
will actually open 1700 amperes at 22,000 volts, and will be 
reoperative after opening such a short circuit. They also claim 
that that same breaker will actually open If),000 amperes at 
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whi'ii lie speaks of tin* voltage to In* interrupted, lie calls fhe 
voltage that which exists immediately after the short circuit 
has been interrupted. I think Mr. (laves usi'd that language 
in give a picture of what the breaker has to do during I he process 
rather than with a view of determining the voltage of the ratine, 
1 believe that the proper voltage to he used in getting at this 
rating is the normal voltage of t he dreuit, 

It seems, therefore, that the main question that we have under 
dismission in this session is the proper name to apply to breakers, 
and ! quite agree with both of these authors, in feeling that the 
proper name to give to them is the final rapt urine, eapaeit v, rather 
than the normal ampere carrying capacity. Of course the 
breakers must have that normal ampere carrying eapaeit v 
that, goes without. saying. But the name to rail them by should 
be their maximum rupturing eapaeity, rather than their normal 
ampere carrying eapaeity. 

L. W. Chubb: The electromagnetic energy stored in a system 
when the breaker opens has to be dissipated either as heat in llie 
breaker are or stored as an electrostatic charge m t he svstmn, 
to be subsequently dissipated bv oscillation and absorption in 
resistance, . There are several different tinny;- to eoiisider in the 
break ini’ of a dreuit, The energy put in the breaker tank is a 
Iunction of the power .laet-or, the time of operation and the phase 
of the current at the first of the separation If the breaker opens 
quickly at the Hero point ot euiTent, the breaker ha * no work to 
do and the energy will all go to increasing the voltage of tin* 
system. If the breaker lake-, a long time I** open, the stored 
energy d the system and more routing from the generating 
station will be dissipated in the are of the breaker So that tin* 
time and speed of operation, the power factor, the ratio of line 
eapaeit a nee to inductance, and the kind of iuduefanee are all 
things to be considered. It makes a difference whet her the inter- 
riiption tmd short circuit are at the far end of the line or near the 
s1 1 11 ion, A 1 ?reaker in 111e stat ion should handle a short, eir«mif 
near the station, in which ease there is the greatest current, 
lowest power factor, and lowest ratio of capacitance to indue- 
tauee, \\itli this low rat fool eapaeit a nee there is not t he ad van 
tage of line elasticity, no place to store the energy, there is an 
almost instantaneous rise of voltage each lime the current, pauses 
at the zero point, which lights the are repeatedly and the dv 
mimic and stored energy must be taken care of in the are under 
oil until the final break. Therefore u soeur that to take care 
of the worst conditions, the rating of breakers should assume a 
Hero power factor 

C* A* Adams: My interest- in this subject, is largely from the 
standpoint of standardization, to the end that the*rating of an 
oil switch or circuit breaker may be definite, clear cut and de¬ 
terminable, In the early t la vs of dynamo machinery, the maker’s 
rating frequently ditiered from what we now understand as the 
continuous rating, by as much as f>0 per cent, (usually in excess;, 
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clue partly to crudeness in methods of design and calculation, 
partly to lack of digested experience, partly to lack of knowledge 
of the qualities of the materials employed, partly to the differing 
factors of safety employed by the various manufacturers, and 
partly to the differing allowances which the manufacturers made 
for the ('rudeness of the customer’s estimate of the capacity 
required. 

We are now in a somewhat similar stage of evolut ion as regards 
the rating of oil circuit breakers. The customer does not. know 
exactly the work which the breaker will lx* (‘ailed upon to do; 
the designer does not know how to design, with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy, a breaker to do just the work specified; and 
finally the manufacturer cannot easily reproduce the specified 
conditions of operation, to test his product, 

Tims the task before us is two-fold ; First, to reduce our knowl¬ 
edge of this whole subject to a mure definite, computable, and 
testable basis; and second, to agree upon certain definitions as to 
rating, etc., so that we will be talking the same language, so that 
both specifications and bids will be rational and comparable. 

Out of the present, discussion, one conclusion stands forth 
clearly in my mind, namely that the rating of an oil circuit 
breaker should be defined in terms of the work it can safely do, 
without reference to the nature or capacity of the system to 
which it may be connected by a particular customer. It is for the 
customer or his engineer to say what work it will be called upon 
to do, or to choose a standard breaker with a sufficient margin 
to cover his maximum requirement. If he wishes an unusually 
large factor of safety it is for him to specify t he correspondingly 
larger standard rating, as he is the one to pay tor this extra 
insurance. 

Finally the task under discussion is not a small or unimportant 
one, and anyone who contributes even in part to its satisfactory 
completion deserves a large share of credit and appreciation 
from the profession at large, 

S. Q. Hayes: Referring to Mr. Uehfenberg’s discussion. 
My paper, as stated, is largely a series of disconnected notes, 
It really does not lay much claim to clearness of definition as to 
the proper method of this rating, 1 think probably the fourth 
line of the summary gives the gist of my idea in preparing this 
paper that the main object was to open up a discussion; and 
I think we have opened up a pretty fair discussion on if. Mr. 
Lich Iceberg 1 believe also brought out the question about the 
rating of the circuit breaker and the formula from which that is 
derived. Thai, as stated in the paper, is the rating assigned to 
it by the maker or the designer of that particular breaker. The 
makers have fell that the breaker which really has the 22,000- 
volt insulation, and the oil and the tanks suitable for that service, 
will actually open 1700 amperes at 22,000 volts, and will be 
reoperative after opening such a short circuit. They also claim 
that that same breaker will actually open In,000 amperes at 
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4500 volts, and be immediately reoperative. They have made 
tests that prove that that particular breaker ean fulfill that 
particular line of ratings. Whether that formula holds true for 
every particular line of breaker as Mr. Sunmierhaves brines 
is another question. But the makers will guarantee that 
this particular breaker will meet the particular conditions stated 
Mr. Pollard and others brought out the question of rating in 
kv-a. or amperes and volts, and the question of the voltage 
immediately after opening the? arc. Under normal condit ions we 
actually rate a breaker at the service v<»jtaye, 1 wanted to point 
out the fact, however, t hat under the abnormal conditions met in 
certain eases, where you do have a very large rise in voltage, that 
the kv-a. rating should be based on the volt aye that is practically 
available for maintaining that arc, namely, the voltage that 
exists just after the breaker has cleared the circuit, 

H. R. Summerhayes: Don’t you think it would be better, 
as a basis of rating, to use the system voltage ? 

S. Q. Hayes. I think, as a basis for rating, that the system 
voltaye is probably the best way of doiny it, This paper of mine 
is not any attempt to force this method oi* rating; but my idea was 
to put up a method of raliuy, largely as a target, so as to yet, the 
ideas of various petjj.de on this subject . 

I notice that Mr. Pollard ay fees with the ree< aumeudation, 
that the manufacturer should yivc the ratiny which he assigns to 
his oil circuit hieukor, and the user should decide whether that 
breaker actually is satisfactorv for his conditions, 

, The question of distress that Mr. Pollard brought out, really 
is a question for the operating engineers to settle, rather than for 
the designer to settle. 


As Mr. Adams indicated, one thing neeessnrv is to select the 
proper terms to Ik* used in rating, circuit breakers and t he proper 
inethod of determining whether the circuit breakers have met 
their guarantees^ or not. This paper of mine suggests certain 
terms, not as being the best possible terms to describe what is 
intended, but as one method oi describing them, in order, to give 
others a chance to suggest better means of expressing what I 
have attempted to express in this paper. 

Now, that point about whether the breaker should be rated 
at by000 volts or 13,000 volts is, to a certain extent, answered 
by the recommendation of using the voltage that will exist 
immediately after the breaker has opened the circuit, That 
very # difficulty is indicated on the curve. After opening, the 
circuit will undoubtedly have gone back to 15,000 volts,* and 
may be a trifle higher. 

Mr. Harper brought out the point that tin* practise of his 
company is practically to have the mamilaeturer send an 
engineer to investigate the particular conditions and then 
recommend a breaker that will meet those particular conditions, 
Now, in plants of the sixe of Mr. Harper’s, that can usually be 
done; but the idea of this paper was to practically settle on a 
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basis of rating that would take care of probably 90 per cent of 
the cases. There are undoubtedly other cases—maybe 10 pet 
cent of the whole—where the operator will largely have to 
depend on the designing engineer—the manufacturing engineer- 
guaranteeing that he will actually furnish a breaker to meet the 
particular conditions. 

Mr. Harper very aptly brought out the facts that there are 
two classes of customers. In making a note on Mr. Harper’s 
statement, I called these people “minimum and maximum 
customers”—one who will be satisfied with the minimum, 
namely, the cheapest breaker, that will just get away with his 
service; and, the other one, who wants the best that can be 
purchased, irrespective of price. Now, naturally the manu¬ 
facturer would like to see more of that latter class. 

Mr. Buck brought out the point of what really was a successful 
operation; and various other people agreed with Mr. Buck that 
it was necessary to have repeat operation. 

Now, on that oscillogram (referred to by Mr. Taylor), the 
point that I would take as to the maximum voltage just after 
opening is the point which is marked on the oscillogram “short 
circuit opened.” You will notice that on this particular system, 
where this test was made, that point is just slightly above the 
normal station voltage. 

Mr. Taylor brought out the point that testing under actual 
conditions is almost impossible. As a general rule, that state¬ 
ment is entirely correct. There are a certain number of tests 
“that have been made on plants of comparatively large capacity, 
so that the operators know, or can know, that the manufacturers 
neally have some actual data on which their apparatus is based. 

Mr. Randall brought out the point that circuit breakers are 
what he called “comparatively built,” and “comparatively 
designed,” and that no real analysis has been made of a circuit- 
breaker design, and that no actual data have been obtained as to 
the effect of changes in dimensions. Now, those statements are 
entirely correct. No definite data have been secured as to the 
effect of increase in dimensions; but a certain amount of com¬ 
parative data have been available. It is known that a certain 
type of breaker, with a tank of a certain diameter, will do a 
certain amount of work, and that the same general design of 
breaker, with a larger tank, will open a greater amount of power. 

Mr. Randall also agreed with the statement made by various 
speakers, that the current of the circuit to be opened really 
should be the current at the normal voltage, and not the current 
that would exist after opening the arc. And he also brought 
emt the various features that would occur at the time of rupture, 
which he spoke of as “demonstrations.” 

Mr. Imlay stated that he has found there is less difficulty 
opening a certain station capacity at 60,000 volts than at 2200 
-volts. In answering that point at that time I practically asked 
IVIr. Imlay another question, and that was whether at 60,000 
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volts there really was not more reactance in his eireuit, so that 
the power at the an* really was less on the (10,000 than on the 
2200-volt eireuit. Now, Mr. Summerhayes and Mr. Hewlett 
practically brought out, in answer to Mr. Itnlav’s {aunt, that 
for the higher voltage, space and price wen* minor considerations. 
So that it is undoubtedly true that the high-voltage breakers, 
which Mr. Imlay has in his plant, open their eireuits with less 
fuss than the low-voltage breaker. 

Mr. Imlay I believe also brought out the question of the 
rating of the low-voltage breaker the rating of a breaker being 
given greater for low voltage than for high voltage. I answered 
that question earlier, to the* effort that those an* the ratings 
which the mamtfaelurer of that breaker guarantees the breaker 
will meet. 

Mr. Summerhayes brought, out the point that the space and 
the price of a low-voltage breaker, particularly when installed 
in city plants, when* real estate was of vast import ana 1 , was 
one of tin* limiting features on tin* low-voltage breaker that was 
not met with in the high-voltage breaker; and that given more 
or less unlimited space and more or less unlimited price the 
low-voltage breaker eould In* made to open the circuit just as 
readily as the high-voltage breaker. 

Mr. Summerhayes also stated that, it is Ins recommendation 
that the eurrent. rating should be on tin* system voltage. I 
practically agree with him; but 1 have brought out the point 
that for those particular conditions where we did have a high 
rise* in voltage after an arc, that it will have to be watched 
rather carefully, Now, just on that point, there f one feature 
of circuit-breaker operation that some people lost,* sight, of, and 
that is, that if you have a number of parallel connected circuits 
and one nt them is opened due to a short circuit on that, 
particular feeder, the duty is less on that breaker, because the 
system can discharge over the other circuits, than if that were 
the only circuit, and it had to open all of tin* stored magnetic 
energy of the system. 

Mr. Lincoln brought out the fact that the real feature was the 
proper selection of the name to be assigned to a circuit-breaker 
rating. And Mr. Lincoln stated correctly my viewpoint on that 
question of the open-circuit voltage that took place immediately 
after the breaker opened. 

Mr. (Tmbb brought out the point ot the energy to open and 
the storage of energy, and the point that I just made, about 
circuit- breakers and parallel circuits, takes care' of that point. 

Mr. Adams felt that the rating ot the breaker should Ik* 
practically independent of the system; and, if it is possible to do 
so, I feel that that is the proper method of rating. 

E. M. Hewlett: In reference to Mr, Pollard's point, and as 
Mr. Haves stated, the manufacturer would like to have only mu* 
rating, and that rating lor safety and service, Unfortunately, 
there are two <*lasses of customers, Some want all fhev can 
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atK ' ethers are content with just enough to squeeze through. 
\'ou must consider both parties in the designing and the rating', so 
that you will need a rating that can he used both ways, or let a 
dillei cut. safety lactoi Iks taken by the man who is willine to take 
the risk. 

x\lr. Randall is quite right in reference to our data. We have 
a_ great deal comparing dilferent capacities and dill'crenl dimen¬ 
sions, and the service that the switches have given will hear out. 
the way we ha\e used that data. 1 think that the manufacturers 
have selected ratings that have given on the average, verv eood 
service. ' ' 

Mr. Lincoln spoke of rising the rating that is, the ruplurin*' 
capacity rating as the rating of the switch. I think, however,' 
that, a sw itch needs a first, and a last name, as well as some other 
Icatuies, and that you have to give if. not oulv a rupturing ratine, 
hut also a. normal current carrying capacit y at the station voltage! 

Then, to take up the last point, the rupturing eapaeitv should 
be stated in the actual current that the switch is called'upon to 
open at the operating voltage. There are a great manv factors, 
you can see, that have to be brought in; but we can use such a 
iating as this until such time as we find we have sufficient data 
to formulate a new rating. 

P. Lindemann (by letter): It. is quite evident that we will 
have as many types of circuit breakers as we have types of 
apparatus or systems to he protected, 

I * living into consideration our present met hoc 1 of ratine penera 
tors, transformers and motors, it seems most preferable ilia! our 
oil switches or other protecting devices he treated with a like 
method of rating, so lor a generator having a pi veu name plait* 
ratiup that a similar name plate ratinp be placed mi the oil 
switch to sipnify the proper size of switch mressarv. 

B} this method tor a transmission line the proper oil switch 
would he one havinp a name plate ratinp equivalent to the 
current, voitape, frequency and power factor of the line which 
it. is to protect. 

Assuming the line connected to penerator bus bars, a generator 
tyiH,‘ of switch would he seleefed and if the switch was to he 
placed at the far end of tin* same line with no load taken off 
between them, the two oil switches should have the same ratinps 
theoretically, their types however would he different. 

It seems to me that the possible stirpes of voitape and current 
should not enter into its name plate ratinp, hut rather that they 
be assumed in the desipn by the manufacturers. 

In addition fo the above an oil switch of such desipn as to 
lake vary of twelve interruptions of its maximum ratinp at two 
minute intervals before inspection is necessary, would bo ideal 
practically. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

HISTORY OF THE STANDARDIZATION RULES 


The first step taken by the Institute toward the standardization of 
electrical apparatus and methods was a topical discussion on " The Stand¬ 
ardization of Generators, Motors and Transformers,” which took place 
simultaneously in New York and Chicago on the evening of January 26, 
1898. The discussion appears in the Institute Transactions, VoL 
XV, pages 3 to 32. The opinions expressed were generally favorable to 
the scheme of standardization of electrical apparatus, although some 
members feared that difficulties might arise. As a result of this dis¬ 
cussion, a Committee on Standardization was appointed by the Council 
of the Institute, consisting of the following members: 

Francis B. Crocker, Chairman. 

Cary T. Hutchinson Charles P. Steinmktz 

Arthur E. Kknnklly Lewis B. Stillwell 

John W. Lieu, Jr. Elihu Thomson 

After a careful consideration of the matter and consultation with the 
members of the Institute and interested parties generally, a ” Report 
of the Committee on Standardization," was presented and accepted by 
the Institute, June 26, 1899. Those original rules appeared in the In¬ 
stitute Transactions, Vol. XVI, pages 255 to 268. 

As a result of changes and developments in the electric art, it was 
subsequently found necessary to revise the original report, this work 
being carried out by the following Commltte on Standardization: 

Francis B. Crocker, Chairman. 

Arthur E. Kennklly Charles P, Steinmktz 

John W. Lieu, Jr, Lewis B, Stillwell 

C, 0. Mailloux Elihu Thomson 

This revised report was adopted at the 19th Annual Convention at 
Great Barrington, Mass., on June 20, 1902, and appears in the Institute 
Transactions, Vol. XIX, pages 1075 to 1092. 

In consequence of still further change and development in electrical 
apparatus and methods, it was decided in September, 1905, that a second 
revision was needed, and the following Committee was appointed to do 
this work. 


Francis B. 
Arthur B. 
Henry S. Carhart 
John W. Lieb, Jr. 

• C. O. Mailloux 
Robert B. Owens 


Crocker, Chairman. 

Kennklly, Secretary. 

Charles P. Scott 
Charles P, Steinmktz 
Henry G. Stott 
S. W. Stratton 
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This Committee held monthly meetings and carried on extensive corre¬ 
spondence with manufacturers, consulting lint! operating engineers and 
other interested parties, and as a result, presented its report at the 23d 
Annual Convention, held at Milwaukee, May 28'-30, I9<Hh After con¬ 
siderable discussion the report was accepted and referred back to the 
Committee for amendment and rearrangement in form, It win then 
to be submitted to the Board of Directors for final adoption. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1906, the following Standardization Committee was appointed: 

Francis B, Crocker, Chairman, 

Arthur K. Kknnklly, AVmtarv. 

A. W, Bkrrespord Charles F, Ham 

Duuald C. Jackson Charles P, Stxinmiu/ 

C, 0. Maillovx Henry <*, Stott 

Robert B. Owens 8 . W, Stratton 

Kliiiu Thomson 


This Committee held monthly meetings, alio sub committee meetings, 
snd carefully referred the rules as a whole, and each part of them, to 
the members of the Institute. The rules were also entirely rearranged 
as to form, and put in shape to facilitate ready reference to them and 
enable future revisions to be made without breaking up the logical ar¬ 
rangement, Thus amended the rules were submitted to the Board of 
Directors and approved by it on June 21, 1907. The Board also directed 
that the rules should be presented* as accepted by the Board, at the 
Annual Convention held at Niagara Falla, June *24 to 27, 1907* which ac¬ 
tion was taken by President Sheldon on June 26, 1907. By the Con¬ 
stitution which went into effect on June HI* 1907, this Committee has been 
made a standing Committee with the title,** Standards Committee,"con¬ 
sisting of nine members, 

On August 12, 1910, the Board of Directors increased the size of the 
committee from nine to twelve members; on October 14 from twelve to 
fourteen, and on March 10, 1911, from fourteen to sixteen, The com¬ 
mittee thus constituted is given below. 


Comfort A, 
Arthur E, K 
If* W. Buck 
Gang Dunn 
H. W. Fisher 
H. B. Gear 
J, P. Jackson 
W. L. Merrill 
Ralfii D, Mixshon 


At> ams, Chairma n . 

KNNXLL Y. £#tr*f<iry, 

w. 8, Moody 
B. A. Philip 
W, If. Powell 
Charles Kobrins 
R. If. Rosa 

Charles lb Stexnmrts 
Calvert Townley 


This committee and several sub-committees held numerous meetings 
at which the general revision of the Standardisation Hides of the Institute 
was considered. The complete Standardisation Rules, im revised by this 
committee, were presented to and approved by the Board of Directors m 
June 27, 1.911, at the Annual Convention held at Chicago, III* 

During the following two years (1911 19131 the Standards Committee, 
somewhat modified and enlarged, undertook a radical revision of the 
Hides, particularly in connection with the important subject of Hating. 


In August 1913 the Committee was still further enlarged by the Board 
order to permit of comprehensive r* 1 * ——*** — Al *- 
t the work The Committee thus 
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A. E. Kennelly, Chairman . 

Comfort A. Adams, Secretary . 

SUB-COMMITTEE No. 1. ON RATING. 

H. M. Hobart, Chairman. 

James Burke W. H Powfit 

W. C. L. Eglin Charles Robbins 

B. G. Lammb C. P. Scott 

W. A. Layman James M. Smith 

W. L. Merrill Charles P. Steinmbtz 

W, S. Moody j. Franklin Stevens 

Philip Torchio 

SUB-COMMITTEE No. 2. ON TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 

STANDARDS. 

P. B. Jewett, Chairman. 

H. W. Fisher r. h. Marriott 

P. P. Fowut j. h. Morbcroft 

J. M* Smith 

SUB-COMMITTEE No. 3. ON RAILWAY STANDARDS. 

W. A. Deb Mar, Chairman . 

P. W. Carter* William McClellan 

Hugh Hazblton* Harold Pender 

E. R. Hill* Martin Schreiber* 

H. M. Hobart N. W. Storer* 


SUB-COMMITTEE No. 4. ON NOMENCLATURE AND SYMBOLS. 
Comfort A. Adams, Chairman. 

Louis Bell II. Pender 

Dugald C. Jackson E. B. Rosa 

M. G. Lloyd A. S. McAllister ' 

R. H. Marriott 

SUB-COMMITTEE No. 5. ON WIRES AND CABLES. 

H. W. Fisher, Chairman. 


Wallace Clark 
W. A. Del Mar 
W. C. L. Eglin 


E. B. Rosa 
C. E. Skinner 
S. W. Stratton 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 8. ON RATING AND TESTING OF CON¬ 
TROL APPARATUS. 

L. T. Robinson, Chairman. 

Morton Arkndt C. H. Sharp 

N. A. Carle P. H. Thomas 

___Philip Torchio 

(M S ^t°L Bleptrio Light A-odation 

! fro™ the EleoW™ PowSr(f’ubTMeL*! 

HaUon, and the Association of Railway Electrical Engineers. y 8 A **^ 

RaMwi'v s,,Ut:M !V nit, r 01 the Standard* Committee and of the 

the lattw-committee] Th ® member* opposite whose names occurs an asterisk, represented 

..l 1 }, e 'l Io .'5e« n ?, e i nb ?/ 8 ' ^though not appointed on the Standards Committee, have ma- 
terikllv contributed to its work and have attended >ts meetings; ’ 

O.HUHilL O^fiastm] W ** tl R ' 8 ' WiU1 » m * on , K - A - L. P. Blame, C. Renshiw, 
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The radical revision begun in 1911 was completed by this Committee 
and approved by the Board of Directors at a special meeting held on 
July 10, 1914, subject to editorial revision by the Committee, and to* go 
into force on Dec. 1, 1914. 

The Committee of 1914-1915 which carried out the editorial revision, 
found it impossible to complete the work satisfactorily by Dec. 1st. 
The edition of July 1st, 1915, approved by the Board of Directors at its 
meeting of June 30, 1915, thus represents substantially the completion 
and clarification of the previous radical revision, although it includes 
a number of important additions. This Committee was constituted as 
follows: 


A. E. KENNELLY, Chairman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
C. A. ADAMS, Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


JAMES BURKE, Erie, Pa. 

W. A. DEL MAR, New York, 

H. W. FISHER, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

G. L. KNIGHT, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. M. HOBART, Schenectady. N. Y. 
P. B. JEWETT, New York. 

P. JUNKERSFELD, Chicago. Ill. 

W. L. MERRILL, Schenectady, N. Y. 


W. H. POWELL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
CHARLES ROBBINS. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. T. ROBINSON, Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. B. ROSA, Washington, D. C. 

C. E. SKINNER, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. M. SMITH, New York. 

H. G. STOTT, New York. 

P. H. THOMAS, New York. 


During 1915-16 a number of changes, deletions and additions were 
made. The 1915-16 Committee was constituted as follows: 


C. A. ADAMS, Chairman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


HAROLD PENDER, Secretary, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK BEDELL, 
L. F. BLUME, 

JAMES BURKE, 

N. A. CARLE, 

E. J. CHENEY, 

FRANK P. COX, 

W. A. DEL MAR, 

W. F. DURAND, 

H. W. FISHER, 

H. M. HOBART, 

F. B. JEWETT, 


P. JUNKERSFELD. 
A. E. KENNELLY, 

G. L. KNIGHT, 
a. s. McAllister, 

W. M. McCONAHEY, 
W. L. MERRILL, 

R. B. OWENS, 
CHARLES ROBBINS, 
L. T. ROBINSON, 

E. B. ROSA, 

C. E. SKINNER, 


H. G. STOTT. 


In addition to the members of the Standards Committee, the following 
members of the Institute have served on one or more of the various sub¬ 
committees: J. R. C. Armstrong, H. S. Baldwin, Joseph Bijur, G. A. 
Burnham, W. S. Clark, L. W. Chubb, P. M. Farmer, G. M. W. Goettling, 

J. D. Harnden, R. E. Hellmund, C. T. Henderson, E. M. Hewlett, Guy 
Hill, H. D. James, Paul MacGahan, J. N. Mahoney, H. S. Osborne, 

K. A. Pauly, C. H. Sharp, T. H. Schoepf, P. H. Thomas, Philip 
Torchio, M. O. Troy, J. L. Woodbridge. 

The following societies directly and through the committees named, 
have given helpful cooperation in the present revision of the Rules: 

American Society for Testing Materials, 

Committee B-l. 


Association of Edison Illuminating Companies, 
Committee on Meters. 
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Illuminating Engineering Society, 

Committee on Nomenclature and Standards. 

Electric Power Club, 

Committee on Engineering Recommendations; Standardization Com¬ 
mittee. 

National Electric Light Association 
Committee on Meters. 

Committee on Apparatus. 

Association of Railway Electrical Engineers 
Committee on Wires and Cables. 

American Electric Railway Engineering Association, 

Committees on Equipment and Distribution. 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 

Committee on Standardization. 

Society of Automobile Engineers, 

S tan dards Co mini ttee 

Of particular value in the present revision of the Rules has been the 
very cordial cooperation of the British Engineering Standards Committee, 
which was represented at the final meeting of the Standards Committee 
on May 15 and 16 by its Electrical Secretary, Mr, C. le Maistre, who came 
from London to New York for this express purpose. The British Engi¬ 
neering Standards Committee is supported by the following British So¬ 
cieties: The Institution of Civil Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, The Institution of Naval Architects, The Iron and Steel 
Institute, The Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

In order to crystalize the policy of the Standards Committee in its 
own activities, and in its relation to similar committees of other engineer¬ 
ing societies, the 101546 Standards Committee formulated the by-laws 
given on the next page. These were approved by the Board of Direc¬ 
tors June 28, 1910. 


NOTE, 

The Standards 'Committee takes this occasion to draw the attention 
of the membership to the value of suggestions based upon experience gained 
in the application of the Rules to general practise. 

Any suggestions looking toward improvement in the Rules should be 
communicated to the Secretary of the Institute, for the guidance of the 
Standards Committee in the preparation of future editions. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE STANDARDS COMMITTEE OF T 

A. I. E. E. 

In Section 28 of the By-Laws the duties of the Standards Commr 
are stated as follows: 

“ The Standards Committee shall consider and investigate all mat 
relating to units and standards appertaining to or applicable in electr 
engineering and in the allied arts and sciences. The Committee s' 
make reports and recommendations to the Board of Directors for acl 
thereon.’’ 

The following by-laws are in accord with this section of the C 
stitution. 

1 These by-laws, when approved by the Board of Directors, si 
supersede all former resolutions governing the action and policj 
the Standards Committee. 

2 The minutes of each meeting, marked “Not for Publ 
tion, M shall be sent by the Secretary to each member 
the Committee. These minutes shall contain a summary 
the reasons presented for and against any amendment or 
dition to the Standardization Rules which may be discus 
at the meeting. An amendment or addition adopted by the G 
mittee shall be marked in the minutes in a distinctive manner. 

3 All amendments and additions adopted by the Committee dui 
any fiscal year may be reconsidered by the Committee at ; 
time, and .shall be reviewed at its meeting held in May, i 
only those amendments and additions confirmed at this m< 
ing shall be presented to the Board of Directors for their 
proval. Three-fourths of the votes of those present and voting s, 
be necessary for such confirmation. Any objection or change tc: 
considered at this meeting shall be submitted in writing prioi 
the meeting and no action other than a vote for or against confi 
ation of any previous action of the Committee shall be taken at 
meeting, except upon the unanimous vote of those present. 

4 Amendments and additions to the Standardization Ri 
adopted by the Committee are not in force until approved by 
Board of Directors, and may be reconsidered by the Committee 
any time. 

6 Cooperation is desirable between the Standards Committee 
the Institute and other standards committees. To this end, a rep 
marked “Not For Publication,” of the amendments and additi 
adopted at each meeting of the Committee shall be sent to tfc 
standards committees with which cooperation has been establisl 

6 An objection from a cooperating standards committee to an acl 
taken by this Committee shall be considered at the next meeting 
this Committee following the receipt of a written statement of; 
objection, provided such objection be submitted within thirty d 
of the date on which was mailed the report of the action to wl 
objection is made. 
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A notice from another standards committee of a pending ob¬ 
jection shall, however, suffice for an extension of time. In the 
case of foreign standards committees, the time allowed for an objec¬ 
tion to be filed may be extended at the option of this Committee. 

7 A cooperating standards committee which may submit an objec¬ 
tion to a previous action of this Committee shall be invited to send 
a representative to the meeting or meetings of this Committee at 
which such objection is scheduled for consideration. 

8 Whenever a new edition of the Rules is issued, old Rules in which 
changes other‘than typographical corrections have been made, and 
all additions and deletions, shall Ire distinctively indicated. 

9 Amendments and additions to these By-Laws may be made by 
this Committee, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


OTHER APPROVED STANDARDIZATION RULES 

At the April meeting the Standards Committee passed the fol¬ 
lowing resolution, which was approved by the Board of Directors 
on April 14th: 

u The Standards Committee, with the approval of the Board of 
Directors, recommends the use of the following rules and standards 
as adopted by other societies. These have been formally presented 
to the Standards Committee by the societies concerned and are 
found not to be incompatible with the Standardisation Rules/' 

The Standards Committee will be pleased to receive from any of 
the engineering societies such standardization rules as they may care 
to have included in this list. Such rules will he included (by title 
only) if they are found not to he incompatible with the Standardiza¬ 
tion Rules of the A. I. E. K. 













STANDARDIZATION RULES 

OF THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

DEFINITIONS 

Note. The following definitions are intended to be practically 
descriptive, rather than scientifically rigid. 

CURRENT, E.M.F. and POWER. 

(The definitions of currents given below apply also, in most cases, 
to electromotive force, potential difference, magnetic flux, etc.) 

1 Direct Current. A unidirectional current. As ordinarily used, 
the term designates a practically non-pulsating current. 

2 Pulsating Current. A current which pulsates regularly in 
magnitude. As ordinarily employed, the term refers to unidirec¬ 
tional current. 

3 Continuous Current. A practically non-pulsating direct current. 

4 Alternating Current. A current which alternates regularly 

in direction. Unless distinctly otherwise specified, the term 

'‘alternating current” refers to a periodic current with successive 
half waves of the same shape and area. 

6 Oscillating Current. A periodic current whose frequency is 

determined by the constants of the circuit or circuits. 

6 Cycle. One complete set of positive and negative values of an 
alternating current. 

T Electrical Degree. The 300th part of a cycle. 

8 Period, The time required for the current to pass through one 
cycle. 

9 Frequency. The number of cycles or periods per second. The 
product of 2 T by the frequency is called the angular velocity of the 
current, 

10 Root-Mean-Square or Effective Value. The square root of 

the mean of the squares of the instantaneous values for one 
complete cycle. It is usually abbreviated r.m.s. Unless otherwise 
specified, the numerical value of an alternating current refers to 
its r.m.s. value. The r.m.s, value of a sinusoidal wave is equal to its 
maximum, or crest value, divided by V / 2. The word 44 virtual ” 
is sometimes used in place of r.m.s., particularly in Great Britain. 

11 Wave-Form or Wave-Shape. The shape of the curve obtained 
when the instantaneous values of an alternating current are 
plotted against time in rectangular co-ordinates. The distance along 
the time axis corresponding to one complete cycle of values is taken 
as 2?r radians, or 300 degrees. Two alternating quantities are said 
to have the same wave-form when their ordinates of corresponding 
phase (see 5 13) bear a constant ratio to each other. The wave¬ 
shape, as thus understood, is therefore independent of the frequency 
of the current and of the scale to which the curve is plotted. 

1559 
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12 Simple Alternating or Sinusoidal Current. One whose v, 
shape is sinusoidal. 

Alternating-current calculations are commonly based upon th 
sumption of sinusoidal currents and voltages. 

13 Phase. The distance, usually in angular measure, of the bas 
any ordinate of an alternating wave from any chosen point on 
time axis, is called the phase of this ordinate with respect to this p 
In the case of a sinusoidal alternating quantity, the phase at an 
stant may be represented by the corresponding position of a lir 
vector revolving about a point with such an angular velocity (CO = 2 
that its projection at each instant upon a convenient reference 
is proportional to the value of the quantity at that instant. 

14 Non-Sinusoidal Quantities. Quantities that cannot be 
resented by vectors of constant length in a plane. The 
lowing definitions of phase, active component, reactive compor 
etc., are not in general applicable thereto. Certain 14 equivale 
values, as defined below, may, however, be used in many instai 
for the purpose of approximate representation and calculation. 

16 Crest-Factor or Peak-Factor. The ratio of the crest 
maximum value to the r.m.s. value. The crest factor of a i 
wave is \/ 2 . 

16 Form Factor. The ratio of the r.m.s. to the algebraic n 
ordinate taken over a half-cycle beginning with the zero value, 
the wave passes through zero more than twice during a single c; 
that zero shall be taken which gives the largest algebraic mear 
the succeeding half-cycle. The form factor of a sine-wave is 1.11 

17 The Distortion Factor of a wave. The ratio of the r.m.s. v 
of the first derivative of the wave with respect to time, to the r. 
value of the first derivative of the equivalent sine wave. 

18 Equivalent Sine Wave. A sine wave which has the s 
frequency and the same r.m.s. value as the actual wave. 

*19 Phase Difference: Lead and Lag. When corresponding c; 
values of two sinusoidal alternating quantities of the same 
quency occur at different instants, the two quantities are sail 
differ in phase by the angle between their nearest correspon 
values; e.g,, the phase angle between their nearest ascending zerc 
between their nearest positive maxima. That quantity w' 
maximum value occurs first in time is said to lead the other, 
the latter is said to lag behind the former. 

*20 Counter-Clockwise Convention. It is recommended that 
in any vector diagram, the leading vector b© drawn counter¬ 
clockwise with respect to the lagging vector, f as in the 
accompanying diagram, where 01 represents the vector of 
a current in a simple alternating-current circuit, lagging 
behind the vector OE of impressed e.m.f. 

♦Note: Definitions 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 refer strictly only to cases when 
voltage and current are both sinusoidal (see §11 and 12). 

tSee Publication of 12 the International Electrotechnical Commission (Repc 
Turin meeting, Sept. 1911, p, 78). 
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*21 The Active or In-Phase Component of the current in a 

circuit is that component which is in phase with the voltage across 
the circuit; similarly the active component of the voltage across a 
circuit is that component which is in phase with the current. The 
use of the term energy component for this quantity is disapproved. 

*22 Reactive or Quadrature Component of the current in a cir¬ 

cuit. That component which is in quadrature with the volt¬ 
age across the circuit; similarly, the reactive component of the 
voltage across the circuit is that component which is in quadrature 
with the current. The use of the term wattless component for this 
quantity is disapproved. 

*23 Reactive Factor. The sine of the angular phase difference 
between voltage and current; i. <?.,the ratio of the reactive current or 
voltage to the total current or voltage. 

*24 Reactive Volt-Amperes. The product of the reactive component 
of the voltage by the total current, or of the reactive component 
of the current by the total voltage. 

*25 Non-Inductive Load and Inductive Load. A non-inductive load is a 
load in which the current is in phase with the voltage across the load. 
An inductive load is a load in which the current lags behind the 
voltage across the load. A condensive or anti-inductive load is one 
in which the current leads the voltage across the load. 

26 Power in an Alternating-Current Circuit. The average value 
of the products of the coincident instantaneous values of 
the current and voltage for a complete cycle, as indicated by 
a wattmeter. 

27 Volt-Amperes or Apparent Power. The product of the 
r.m.s. value of the voltage across a circuit by the r.m.s. value of the 
current in the circuit. This is ordinarily expressed in kv-a. 

28 Power Factor. The ratio of the power (cyclic average as 
defined in §26) to the volt-amperes. In the case of sinusoidal cur¬ 
rent and voltage, the power factor is equal to the cosine of their differ¬ 
ence in phase. 

29 Equivalent Phase Difference. When the current and e.m.f. 
in a given circuit are non-sinusoidal, it is customary, for pur¬ 
poses of calculation, to take as the u equivalent ” phase difference, 
the angle whose cosine is the power factor (see }28) of the circuit. 
There are cases, however, where this equivalent phase difference is 
misleading, since the presence of harmonics in the voltage wave, cur¬ 
rent wave, or in both, rday reduce the power factor without producing 
a corresponding displacement of the two wave forms with respect to 
each other; f.g,, the case of an a«c. arc. In such cases, the com¬ 
ponents of the equivalent sine waves, the equivalent reactive factor 
and the equivalent reactive volt-amperes may have no physical sig¬ 
nificance. 

80 Single-Phase. A term characterizing a circuit energized by a 
single alternating e.m.f. Such a circuit is usually supplied through 

' *Note: Definition* 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 refer strictly only |o cpw whore the . 

veltagp and current bo£h sjnugojdal (we §11 and 12). 
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two wires. The currents in these two wires, counted positively out¬ 
wards from the source, differ in phase by 180 degrees or a half-cycle. 

81 Three-Phase. A term characterizing the combination of three 
circuits energized by alternating e.m.f.'s. which differ in phase by 
one-third of a cycle; i.e. , 120 degrees. 

32 Quarter-Phase, also called Two-Phase. A term charac¬ 
terizing the combination of two circuits energized by alternating 
e.m.f’s. which differ in phase by a quarter of a cycle; i.e. t 90 degrees. 

83 Six-Phase. A term characterizing the combination of six cir¬ 
cuits energized by alternating e.m.f’s. which differ in phase by one 
sixth of a cycle; i.e., 60 degrees. 

34 Polyphase. A general term applied to any system of more 
than a single phase. This term is ordinarily applied to symmetrical 
systems. 

Per Cent Drop. 

60 In electrical machinery, the ratio of the internal resistance drop to 
the terminal voltage, expressed in per cent, is called the 44 per cent 
resistance drop.” 

51 Similarly the ratio of the internal reactance drop to the terminal 
voltage, expressed in per cent, is called the 44 per cent reactance drop ” 

62 Similarly the ratio of the internal impedance drop to the terminal 
voltage, expressed in per cent, is called the n per cent impedance drop .” 

Unless otherwise specified, these per cent drops shall be referred to 
rated load and rated power factor. 

53 In the case of transformers, the per cent drop will be the sum of 
the primary drop (reduced to secondary turns) and the secondary 
drop, in per cent of secondary terminal voltage. 

54 In the case of induction motors, it is advantageous to express the 
drops in per cent of the internally induced e.m.f. 

66 The Load Factor of a machine, plant or system. The ratio 
of the average power to the maximum power during a certain period 
of time. The average power is taken over a certain period of time, 
such as a day, a month, or a year, and the maximum is taken as the 
average over a short interval of the maximum load within that period. 

In each case, the interval of maximum load and the period over 
which the average is taken should be definitely specified, such 
as a half-hour monthly” load-factor. The proper interval and 
period are usually dependent upon local conditions and upon the 
purpose for which the load factor is to be used. 

66 Plant Factor. The ratio of the average load to the rated capacity 
of the power plant, i.e., to the aggregate ratings of the generators. 

57 The Demand of an Installation or System is the load which is 
drawn from the source of supply at the receiving terminals averaged 
over a suitable and specified interval of time. Demand is expressed 

, in kilowatts, kilovolt-amperes, amperes, or other suitable units. 

68 The Maximum Demand of an Installation or System is the greatest 
of all the demands which have occurred during a given period. 
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It is determined by measurement, according to specifications, 
over a prescribed time interval. 

69 Demand Factor. The ratio of the maximum demand of 

any system or part of a system, to the total connected load of the 
system, or of the part of system under consideration. 

60 Diversity Factor. The ratio of the sum of the maximum 
power demands of the subdivisions of any system or parts of a system 
to the maximum demand of the whole system or of the part of the sys¬ 
tem under consideration, measured at the point of supply. 

61 Connected Load. The combined continuous rating of all the re¬ 
ceiving apparatus on consumers' premises, connected to the system 
or part of the system under consideration. 

62 The Saturation Factor of a machine. The ratio of a small 
percentage increase in field excitation to the corresponding 
percentage increase in voltage thereby produced. Unless other¬ 
wise specified, the saturation factor of a machine refers to the 
no-load excitation required at normal rated speed and voltage. It is 
determined from measurements of saturation made on open circuit at 
rated speed. 

63 The Percentage Saturation of a machine at any excitation 

may be found from its saturation curve (generated voltage as 
ordinates, against excitation as abscissas), by drawing a tangent to 
the curve at the ordinate corresponding to the assigned excitation, 
and extending the tangent to intercept the axis of ordinates drawn 
through the origin. The ratio of the intercept on this axis to the ordi¬ 
nate at the assigned excitation, when expressed in percent, is the 
percentage saturation, and is independent of the scales selected for 
excitation and voltage. This ratio, as a fraction, is equal to the 
reciprocal of the saturation-factor at the same excitation, deducted 
from unity; or, if / be the saturation factor and p the percentage 
saturation, / « 

p - loo (i-y- 

64 Magnetic Degree. The 360th part of the angle subtended, at the 
axis of a machine, by a pair of its field poles. One mechanical 
degree is thus equal to as many magnetic degrees as there are pairs 
of poles in the machine. 

66 The Variation in Prime Movers which do not give an ab¬ 

solutely uniform rata of rotation or speed, as in reciprocating steam 
engines, is the maximum angular displacement in position of the re¬ 
volving member expressed in degrees, from the position it would 
occupy with uniform rotation, and with one revolution taken as 360 
degrees. 

66 The Variation in Alternators or alternating-current circuits 

in general, is the maximum angular displacement, expressed in 
electrical degrees, (one cycle * 360 deg.) of corresponding ordinates 
of the voltage wave and of a wave of absolutely constant frequency 
equal to the average frequency of the alternator or circuit in ques¬ 
tion, and may be due to the variation of the prime mover. 
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67 Relations of Variations in Prime Mover and Alternator. If p is tl 
number of pairs of poles, the variation of an alternator is p times tl 
variation of its prime mover, if direct-connected, and pn times tl 
variation of the prime mover if rigidly connected thereto in such 
manner that the angular speed of the alternator is n times that of tl 
prime mover. 

68 The Pulsation in a Prime Mover, or in the alternator CO] 
nected thereto. The ratio of the difference between the maximu; 
and minimum velocities in an engine-cycle to the average velocity. 

80 Capacity. The two different senses in which this word is use 
sometimes lead to ambiguity. It is therefore recommended th* 
whenever such ambiguity is likely to arise, the descriptive term pow 
capacity or current capacity be used, when referring to the power < 
current which a device can safely carry, and that the term 11 Capact 
ance ” be used when referring to the electrostatic capacity of a devic 

81 Resistor. A device, heretofore Commonly known as a resistanc 
used for the operation, protection, or control of a circuit or circuit 
See § 740. 

82 Reactor. A coil, winding or conductor, heretofore common! 
known as a reactance coil or choke coil, possessing inductanc 
the reactance of which is used for the operation, protection or coi 
trol of a circuit or circuits. See also § 214 and 736. 

83 Efficiency. The efficiency of an electrical machine or apparati 
is the ratio of its useful output to its total input. 
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Magnetomotive force, ab-) 

breviated m.m.f.f fF 

Intensity of magnetization. J 

Susceptibility. K ~ J/H 

Permeability. fl — B /H 


gilbert* 


Resistance.. . 
Reactance. . . 
Impedance... 
Conductance. 
Susceptance.. 
Admittance.. 
Resistivity... 


Conductivity. 


R, r 
X, x 
Z, 3 

g 

b 

y> y 
p 

7 


ohm 


mho 


f ohm-centi¬ 
meter 

fmho per cen¬ 
timeter 


ohm' 

mho per 
cm. 


Dielectric constant. € or k 

Reluctance. OR. 

Capacitance (Electrostatic 

capacity). 

Inductance (or coefficient ) 

of self induction). ) 

Mutual Inductance (or co- ) 
efficient of mutual induction) \ 

Phase displacement. d t <p 


M 


Frequency. . 

Angular velocity. 

Velocity of rotation. 

Number of conductors or 
turns.. 

Temperature... T, l, 6 


0) 


N 


Energy, in general.. .. U or W 

Mechanical work. W or A 

Efficiency. 

Length.... I 

Mass. m 

Time.... t 


farad 

henry 

henry 

f degree or 
\ radian 
cycle per second 
radian per 
second 
revolution 
per second 
convolution 
or turns of wire 
degree centi¬ 
grade 

joule, watt-hour 
joule, watt-hour 
per cent 
centimeter 
gram 
second 


rev. per 
sec. 


cm. 

g 

sec. 


♦An additional unit for m. m. f. in the “ampere-turn," for dux the "line," for mag¬ 
netic flux-density "maxwells per sq. in," 

'\'Nole. The numerical values of these quantities are ohms resistance and mhos con - 
ductancc between two opposite facts of a cm. cube of the material in question, but the 
correct names art as given, not ohms and mhos per cm. cube, as commonly stated 
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Acceleration due to gravity 

Standard acceleration due to 
gravity (at about 45 deg. 
latitude and sea level) equals 
980.665f.. 

91 E m) I m and P m should be used for maximum cyclic values, e, i a 
p for instantaneous values, E and I for r.m.s. values (see §10) a 
P for the average value of the power, or the active power. Th 
distinctions are not necessary in dealing with continuous-curr< 
circuits. In print, vector quantities should be represented by bo 
face capitals. 

fThis has been the accepted standard value for many years and was formerly c 
sidered to correspond accurately to 45° Latitude and sea level. Later researcl 
however, have shown that the most reliable value for 45° and sea-level is sligt 
different; but this does not affect the standard value given above. 


centimeter 

cm. 

per second 

per sec, 

per second 

per sec, 

centimeter 

cm .per 

per second 

sec. 

per second 

per sec. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MACHINERY 

100 The machinery under consideration in these rules may be classified 
in various ways, these various classifications overlapping or inter¬ 
locking in considerable degree. Briefly, they are Direct-Current 
or Alternating-Current, Rotating or Stationary. Under Rotating 
Apparatus there are two principal classifications: First, according 
to the function of the machines; Motors, Generators. Boosters, 
Motor-Generators, Dynamotors, Double-Current Generators, Con¬ 
verters and Phase Advancers; Second , according to the type of 
construction or principle of operation; Commutating, Synchronous, 
Induction, Unipolar, Rectifying. Obviously, some of these machines 
could be rationally included in either classification, e.g., Motor-Gener¬ 
ators and Rectifying Machines. 

In the following, self-evident definitions have for the most part, 
been omitted. 

ROTATING MACHINES. 

FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF ROTATING MACHINES. 

101 Generator. A machine which transforms mechanical power into 
electrical power. 

102 Motor. A machine which transforms electrical power into 
mechanical power. 

103 Booster. A generator inserted in series in a circuit to change 
its voltage. It may be driven by an electric motor (in which case 
it is termed a motor-booster) or otherwise. 

104 Motor-Generator Set. A transforming device consisting of a 
motor mechanically coupled to one or more generators. 

106 Dynamotor. A transforming device combining both motor 

and generator action in one magnetic field, either with two armatures, 
or with one armature having two separate windings and independent 
commutators. 

106 A Direct-Current Compensator or Balancer comprises two or 
more similar direct-current machines (usually with shunt or 
compound excitation) directly coupled to each other and connected in 
series across the outer conductors of a multiple-wire system of dis¬ 
tribution, for the purpose of maintaining the potentials of the in¬ 
termediate wires of the system, which are connected to the junction 
points between the machines. 

107 A Double-Current Generator supplies both direct and alternating 
currents from the same armature-winding. 

108 A Converter is a machine employing mechanical rotation in 
changing electrical energy from one form into another. There 
are several types of converters as follow: 
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109 A Direct-Current Converter converts from a di 
current to a direct current, usually with a change of \ 
age. Such a machine may be either a motor-generator set ■ 
dynamotor. 

110 A Synchronous Converter (sometimes called a Rotary C 
verter) converts from an alternating to a direct curr 
or vice-versa. It is a synchronous machine with a si: 
closed-coil armature winding, a commutator and slip rm| 

111 A Cascade Converter, also called a Motor Convei 
is a combination of an induction motor with a synch: 
ous converter, the secondary circuit of the former fee< 
directly into the armature of the latter; i.e., it is a synchror 
converter concatenated with an induction motor. 

112 A Frequency Converter converts the power of an al 
nating-current system from one frequency to another, \ 
or without a change in the number of phases, or in the volt 

113 A Rotary Phase-Converter converts from an al 
nating-current system of one or more phases to an al 
nating-current system of a different number of phases, 
of the same frequency. 

114 A Phase Advancer is a machine which supplies reactive v 
amperes to the system to which it is connected. Phase ad van 
may be either synchronous or asynchronous. 

116 A Synchronous Condenser or Synchronous Phase Advai 

is a synchronous machine, running either idle or with load, 
field excitation of which may be varied so as to modify 
power-factor of the system, or through such modificatio: 
influence the load voltage. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF ROTATING MACHIJ 

Commutating Machines 

130 Direct-Current Commutating Machines comprise a rr 
netic field of constant polarity, an armature, and a c 
mutator connected therewith. These include: Direct-Cun 
Generators; Direct-Current Motors; Direct-Current Boost 
Direct-Current Motor-Generator Sets and Dynamotors; 
rect-Current Compensators or Balancers; and Arc Machi: 

131 Alternating-Current Commutating Machines* compris 
magnetic field of alternating polarity, an armature, and c 
mutator connected therewith. 

132 Synchronous Commutating Machines include synchron 
converters, cascade-converters, and double-current generat 

133 Synchronous Machines comprise a constant magnetic f 
and an armature receiving or delivering alternating-currents 

*A suggested classification of alternating-current commutator motors is give 

the July 1916 Proceedings of the Institute 
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synchronism with the motion of the machine; i.e. } having a frequency 
strictly proportional to the speed of the machine. They may be 
sub-divided as follow: 

134 An Alternator is a synchronous alternating-current genera¬ 
tor, either single-phase or polyphase. 

135 A Polyphase Alternator is a polyphase synchronous alterna¬ 
ting-current generator, as distinguished from a single-phase 
alternator. 

136 An Inductor Alternator is an Alternator in which 
both field and armature windings are stationary, and in 
which masses of iron or inductors, by moving past the coils, 
alter the magnetic flux through them. It may be either 
single-phase or polyphase. 

137 A Synchronous Motor is a machine structurally identical 
with an alternator, but operated as a motor. 

138 Induction Machines include apparatus wherein primary and 
secondary windings rotate with respect to each other; i.e., in¬ 
duction motors, induction generators, certain types of frequency 
converters and certain types of rotary phase-converters. 

139 An Induction Motor is an alternating-current motor, either 
singlephase or polyphase, comprising independent primary and 
secondary windings, one of which, usually the secondary, is 
on the rotating member. The secondary winding receives 
power from the primary by electromagnetic induction. 

140 An Induction Generator is a machine structurally identical 
with an induction motor, but driven above synchronous speed 
as an alternating-current generator. 

141 Unipplar or Acyclic Machines are direct-current machines, in 
which the voltage generated in the active conductors maintains 
the same direction with respect to those conductors. 

SPEED CLASSIFICATION OF MOTORS. 

160 Motors may, for convenience, be classified with reference to their 
speed characteristics as follow: 

161 Constant-Speed Motors, whose speed is either constant 
or does not materially vary; such as synchronous motors, in¬ 
duction motors with small slip, and ordinary direct-current 
shunt motors. 

162 Multispeed Motors (two-speed, three-speed, etc.), which 
can be operated at any one of several distinct speeds, these 
speeds being practically independent of the load; such as 
motors with two armature windings, or induction motors in 
which the number of poles is changed by external means. 

163 Adjustable-Speed Motors, in which the speed can be varied 
gradually over a considerable range, but when once adjusted 
remains practically unaffected by the load; such as shunt 
motors designed for a considerable range of speed variation. 
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54 Varying-Speed Motors, or motors in which th 

varies with the load, ordinarily decreasing when t 
increases; such as series motors, compound-wound 
and series-shunt motors. As a sub-class of varyin 
motors, may be cited, adjustable varying-speed mo 
motors in which the speed can be varied over a consi 
range at any given load, but when once adjusted, vari 
the load; such as compound-wound motors arranj 
adjustment of speed by varying the strength of the shu 

CLASSIFICATION OF ROTATING MACHINES RELAT! 

TO THE DEGREE OF ENCLOSURE OR PROTECTIO 

0 The following types are recognized: 

Open 

Protected 

Semi-enclosed 

Enclosed 

Separately ventilated 

Water-cooled 

Self-ventilated 

Drip-proof 

Moisture-resisting 

Submersible 

Explosion-proof 

Explosion-proof slip-ring enclosure 

1 An “open” machine is of either the pedestal-bearing o 
bracket type where there is no restriction to ventilation, 
than that necessitated by good mechanical construction. 

2 A “protected” machine is one in which the armature, 
coils, and other live parts are protected mechanically fron 
dental or careless contact, while free ventilation is not mat 
obstructed. 

5 A “semi-enclosed” machine is one in which the vent; 
openings in the frame are protected with wire screen, expanded 
or other suitable perforated covers, having apertures not exo 
i of a square inch (3.2 sq. cm.) in area. 

^ An “ enclosed ” machine is so completely enclosed b 
tegral or auxiliary covers as to prevent a circulation of air be 
the inside and outside of its case, but not sufficiently 
termed air-tight. 

1 A u separately ventilated ” machine has its ventilating ait 
plied by an independent fan or blower external to the machine. 

A “ water-cooled ” machine is one which mainly depends on 
circulation for the removal of its heat. 

A self-ventilated ” machine differs from a separately vent 
machine only in having its ventilating air circulated by a 
blower, or centrifugal device integral with the machine. 

If the heated air expelled from the machine is conveyed 
through a pipe attached to the machine, this should be so si 
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108 A “drip-proof ” machine is one so protected as to exclude 

falling moisture or dirt. A “drip proof" machine may be either 
“open" or “semi-enclosed", if it is provided with suitable protection 
integral with the machine, or so enclosed as to exclude effectively 
falling solid or liquid material. 

169 A moisture-resisting machine is one in which all parts are 
treated with moisture-resisting material. Such a machine shall 
be capable of operating continuously or intermittently in a very 
humid atmosphere, such as in mines, evaporating rooms, etc. 

170 A “ submersible ” machine is a machine capable of withstanding 
complete submersion, in fresh water or sea water, as may be speci¬ 
fied, for four hours without injury. 

171 An “explosion-proof” machine is a machine in which the en¬ 
closing case can withstand, without injury, any explosion of gas that 
may occur within it, and will not transmit the flame to any 
inflammable gas outside it. 

172 An induction motor in which the slip rings and brushes 
atone are included within an explosion-proof case should not be des¬ 
cribed as an explosion-proof machine, but as a machine “with 
explosion-proof slip-ring enclosure." 

STATIONARY INDUCTION APPARATUS 

200 Stationary Induction Apparatus changes electric energy to electric 

energy, through the medium of magnetic energy, without mechanical 
motion. It comprises several forms, distinguished as follow: 

201 Transformers, in which the primary and secondary windings are 
ordinarily insulated one from another. 

The terms “high-voltage” and “low-voltage” are used to dis¬ 
tinguish the winding having the greater from that having the 
lesser number of turns. The terms “ primary ” and “ sec¬ 
ondary ” serve to distinguish the windings in regard to energy 
flow, the primary being that which receives the energy from the 
supply circuit, and the secondary that which receives the en¬ 
ergy by induction from the primary. 

The rated current of a constant-potential transformer is 

that secondary current which, multiplied by the rated-load 
secondary voltage, gives the kv-a. rated output. That is, 
a transformer of given kv-a. rating must be capable of de¬ 
livering the rated output at rated secondary voltage, while 
the primary impressed voltage is increased to whatever value 
is necessary to give rated secondary voltage. 

The Rated Primary Voltage of a constant-potential trans¬ 
former is the rated secondary voltage multiplied by the turn 
ratio. 

The ratio of a transformer, unless otherwise specified, shall 
be the ratio of the number of turns in the high-voltage wind¬ 
ing to that in the low-voltage winding; *.e„ the “turn-ratio ” 
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206 The voltage ratio of a transformer is the ratio of th 

primary terminal voltage to the r.m.s. secondary t< 
voltage, under specified conditions of load. 

206 The “ current ratio ” of a current-transformer is the; 
r.m.s. primary current to r.m.s. secondary current, unde 
fied conditions of load. 

207 The " marked ratio 99 of an instrument transformer 
ratio which the apparatus is designed to give under 
age conditions of use. When a precise ratio is requ 
is necessary to specify the voltage, frequency, load and 
factor of the load. 

208 Volt-Ampere Ratio of Transformers. 

The volt-ampere ratio, which should not be confuse 
real efficiency, is the ratio of the volt-ampere output 
volt-ampere input of a transformer, at any given power 

209 Auto-transformers have a part of their turns common to be 
mary and secondary circuits, 

210 Voltage Regulators have turns in shunt and turns in series w 
circuit, so arranged that the voltage ratio of the transfon 
or the phase relation between the circuit-voltages is variable 2 
They are of the following three classes: 

211 Contact Voltage Regulators, in which the number of 
in one or both of the coils is adjustable. 

212 Induction Voltage Regulators,in which the relative poi 
of the primary and secondary coils are adjustable. 

213 Magneto Voltage Regulators, in which the direction 
magnetic flux with respect to the coils is adjustable. 

214 Reactors, heretofore commonly called Reactance Coils, also 
Choke Coils; a form of stationary induction apparatus used to s 
reactance or to produce phase displacement. See also §82 and 
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METERS AND INSTRUMENTS 

225 Although the terms Instruments and Meters are frequently used 
synonymously in referring to electrical measuring devices, the meter 
departments of manufacturing and operating companies commonly 
use the word “meters” in the collective sense to designate only those 
devices which register the total energy or quantity of electricity 
consumed in or supplied to a circuit, and reserve the term “instru¬ 
ments,” in the collective sense, for all other electrical measuring or 
indicating devices. 

226 In general, the names of meters and instruments are self-defining, 
particularly when considered in connection with existing definitions. 
The following terms are preferred to other terms sometimes used for 
the same devices: Reactive-Factor Meter, Power-Factor Meter, 
Watt-hour Meter, etc. 

227 Crest Voltmeter. A voltmeter depending for its indications 
upon the crest, that is the maximum value of the voltage of the system 
to which it is connected. These instruments are so calibrated that 
they indicate the r. m. s. value of the sinusoidal voltage having the 
same crest value, 

228 Synchronoscope (also called a Synchroscope or Synchronism 
Indicator). A device which in addition to indicating synchronism 
between two machines, shows whether the speed of the incoming 
machine is fast or slow. 

229 Reactive-Volt-Ammeter (also called a Reactive-Volt-Ampere 
Indicator). An instrument which indicates the reactive volt- 
amperes of the circuit to which it is connected, 

230 Line Drop Voltmeter Compensator. A device used in connection 
with a voltmeter which causes it to indicate the voltage at some 
distant point of the circuit. 

231 Recording Ammeters, Voltmeters, Wattmeters, etc., are instru¬ 
ments which record graphically upon time-charts the values of the 
quantities they measure. 

232 A Demand Meter is a device which indicates or records the demand 
or maximum demand (See §§67 and 68). In practice two types are 

recognized: 

233 An Integrated-Demand Meter is one which indicates or 
records the maximum demand obtained through integration. 

234 A Lagged-Demand Meter is one in which the indication of 
maximum demand is subject to a characteristic time lag. 

236 Errors of Indicating Instruments. In specifying the accuracy of 
an indicating instrument, the error at any point on the scale shall 
be expressed as a percentage of the full scale reading. 

236 Torque of meters and instruments shall be expressed in milli¬ 
meter-grams. 
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STANDARDS FOR ELECTRICAL MACHINE 

250 The expressions “ machinery ” and u machines ” are here em^ 
in a general sense , in order to obviate the constant repetition of the 
tl machinery or induction apparatus 

251 All temperatures are to be understood as centigrade, 

252 The expression 11 capacity ” is to be understood as indicating 11 
bility ”, except where specifically qualified, as, for instance, in th 
of allusions to electrostatic capacity, i. e,, capacitance, 

263 Wherever special rules are given for any particular type of macl 
or apparatus (such as switches, railway motors, railway subs, 
machinery, etc,, these special rules shall be followed, notwithsta 
any apparent conflict with the provisions of the more general sec 
In the absence of special rules on any particular point, the gt 
rules on this point shall be followed. 

260 Objects of Standardization. To ensure satisfactory re 
electrical machinery should be specified to conform to the Inst 
Standardization Rules, in order that it shall comply, in opera 
with approved limitations in the following respects, so far as 
are applicable. 

Operating temperature 
Mechanical strength 
Commutation 
Dielectric strength 
Insulation resistance 
Efficiency 
Power factor 
Wave shape 
Regulation 

'261 Capacity or Available Output of an Electrical Machine. So 

as relates to the purposes of these Standardization Rules, 
Institute defines the Capacity of an Electrical Machine as the 
which it is capable of carrying for a specified time (or eontinuou 
without exceeding in any respect the limitations herein set f< 
Except where otherwise specified, the capacity of an elect 
machine shall be expressed in terms of its available output, 
exceptions see §277 and 802. 

262 Rating of an Electrical Machine. Capacity should be dii 
guished from Rating. The Rating of a machine is the output mai 
on the Rating Plate, and shall be based on, but shall notexc 
the maximum* load which can be taken from the machine under 
scribed conditi ons of test. This is also called the rated outpu 

♦The term '‘maximum Load" does not refer to Toads applied solely for mecha 

commutation, or similar tests. 
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263 The Principle upon which Machine Ratings are based, so far as 
relates to thermal characteristics, is that the rated load, applied 
continuously or for a stated period, shall produce a temperature 
rise which, superimposed upon a standard ambient temperature, 
will not exceed the maximum safe operating temperature of the 
insulation. 

264 A. I. E. E. and I. E. C. Ratings. When the prescribed conditions 
of test are those of the A. T. E. E. Standardization Rules, the rating 
of the machine is the Institute Rating. (See §620). When the 
prescribed conditions of the test are those of the I. E. C.f Rules, 
the rating of the machine is the L E. C. rating. A machine so rated 
in either case may bear a distinctive sign upon its rating plate. 

266 Standard Temperature and Barometric Pressure for Institute Ra¬ 
ting. The Institute Rating (See §262) of a machine shall be its ca¬ 
pacity when operating with a cooling medium of the ambient tem¬ 
perature of reference (40° for air or 25° for water, see §306 and 
309) and with barometric conditions within the range given in §308. 
See §§305A, 307, 320 and 321. 

266 The Temperature Rises Specified in these Rules apply to all 
ambient temperatures up to and including, but not exceeding, 40°C. 
for air and 25'‘C. for water. (For definition of ambient temperature 
see §303.) 

267 Any Machinery Destined for Use with Higher Ambient tempera¬ 
tures of cooling mediums, and also any machinery for operation 
at altitudes fpr which no provision is made in §308, should be 
the subject of special guarantee by the manufacturer. The methods 
of test and performance set forth in these Rules will, however, 
afford guidance in such cases. 

UNITS IN WHICH RATING SHALL BE EXPRESSED 

274 The rating of Direct-Current Generators, shall be expressed in 

kilowatts (kw.) available at the terminals at a specified voltage. 

276 The rating of Alternators and Transformers, shall be expressed 
in kilovolt-amperes (kv-a.) available at the output terminals, at a 
specified voltage and power factor. 

276 It is strongly recommended that the rating of motors shall 
be expressed in kilowatts* (kw.) available at the shaft. (An ex- 

tl.B.C. stand® for "International Electrotechnical Commission. This rating has not 

yet been established. 

#Since the input of machinery of this class is measured in electrical units and since 
the output has a definite relation to the input, it is logical and desirable to measure 
the delivered power in the same units as are employed for the received power. There¬ 
fore, the output of motors should he expressed in kilowatts instead of in horse power. 
However, on account of the hitherto prevailing practice of expressing mechanical 
output in horse power, it is recommended that for machinery of this class the rating 
should, for the present, be expressed both in kilowatts and in horse power; as follows: 
kw*——-approx, equiv. h.p.—-—- — 

For the purposes of these Rules the horse-power shall be taken as 746.0 watts. 

In order to lay stress upon the preferred future basis, it is desirable that on Rating 
plates, the Rating in kilowatts shall be shown in larger and more prominent charac¬ 
ters than the rating in horse power. 
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ception to this rule is made in the case of Railway motors, v 
for some purposes, are also rated by their input , see §802.) 

277 Auxiliary machinery, such as regulators, resistors, rea 
balancer sets, stationary and synchronous condensers, etc., 
have their ratings appropriately expressed. It is essenti; 
specify also the voltage (and frequency, if a-c.,), of the circui 
which the machinery may appropriately be used. 

KINDS OF RATING 

There are various kinds of rating such as: 

281 Continuous Rating. A machine rated for continuous sc 
shall be able to operate continuously at its rated output, withoi 
ceeding any of the limitations referred to in §260. 

282 Short-Time Rating. A machine rated for short-time sei 
(i.e. service including runs alternating with stops of suffi 
duration to ensure substantial cooling), shall be able to operate 
rated output during a limited period, to be specified in each 
without exceeding any of the limitations referred to in §260. 

a rating is a short-time rating. 

283 Nominal Ratings. For railway motors and sometimes for ra: 
substation machinery, certain nominal ratings are employed. 
§§765 and 800. Nominal ratings for automobile propulsion m 
and generators are not recommended; see §837. 

284 Duty-Cycle Operation. Many machines are operated on a cy 
duty which repeats itself with more or less regularity. For 
poses of rating, either a continuous or a short-time equiv 
load, may be selected, which shall simulate as nearly as pos 
the thermal conditions of the actual duty cycle. 

285 Standard durations of equivalent tests shall be for mac] 
operating under specified duty-cycles as follow (see also §836): 

5 minutes 
10 * 

15 

30 * 

60 

120 

and continuous. 

Of these the first six are short-time ratings, selected as being 
mally equivalent to the specified duty cycle. 

When, for example, a short-time rating of 10 minutes dun 
is adopted, and the thermally equivalent load is 25 kw. for 
period, then such a machine shall be stated to have a 10-mi 
rating of 25 kw. 

286 In every case the equivalent short-time test shall comm 
only when the windings and other parts of the machine are w 
5°C of the ambient temperature at the time of starting the test. 

287 In the absence of any specification as to the kind of rating 
continuous rating shall be understood.* 

*An exception is made in the case of motors for railway service, where in th 
sence of any specification as to the kind of rating, the “nominal rating” as di 
in §319 and 415 shall be understood. 
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288 Machines marked in accordance with §264 shall be understood to 
have a continuous rating, unless otherwise marked in accordance with 
§285 

HEATING AND TEMPERATURE 

300 Temperature Limitations of the Capacity of Electrical Machinery. 

The capacity, so far as relates to temperature, is usually limited by 
the maximum temperature at which the materials in the machine, espec¬ 
ially those employed for insulation, may be operated for long periods 
without deterioration. When the safe limits are exceeded, deteriora¬ 
tion is rapid. The insulating material becomes permanently damaged 
by excessive temperature, the damage increasing with the length 
of time that the excessive temperature is maintained, and with 
the amount of excess temperature, until finally the insulation breaks 
down. 

301 The result of operating at temperatures in excess of the safe limit 
is to shorten the life of the insulating material. This shortening 
of life is, in certain special cases, warranted, when necessary for 
obtaining some other desirable result, as, for example, in some in¬ 
stances of railway and other motors for propelling vehicles, 
in providing greater power within a limited space. See §804. Further 
instances may also be noted in the cases of contactors, controllers, 
induction-starters, arc-lamp-magnet windings, etc., designed and con¬ 
structed for operation at relatively high temperatures. 

302 There does not appear to be any advantage in operating at lower 
temperatures than the safe limits, so far as the life of the insulation 
is concerned. Insulation may break down from various causes, 
and when these breakdowns occur, it is not usually due to the 
temperature at which the insulation has been operated, provided 
the safe limits have not been exceeded. 

303 The Ambient Temperature is the temperature of the air or water 
which, coming into contact with the heated parts of a machine, 
carries off its heat. See §§309, 310 and 314. 

304 The cooling fluid may either be led to the machine through ducts, 
or through pipes, or merely surround the machine freely. In the 
former case the ambient temperature is to be measured at the intake 
of the machine itself. In the latter case see §314. 

305 Ambient Temperature of Reference for Air. The standard 
ambient temperature of reference, when the cooling medium is air, 
shall be40°C. 

306A, Whatever may be the Ambient Temperature when the machine 
is in service, the limits of the maximum observable temperature or 
of temperature rise specified in the rules should not be exceeded in 
service; for, if the maximum temperature be exceeded, the insulation 
may be endangered, and if the rise be exceeded, the excess load may 
lead to injury, by exceeding limits other than those of temperature; 
such as commutation, stalling load and mechanical strength. For 
similar reasons, loads in excess of the rating should not be taken 
from a machine. 
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306 The permissible rises in temperature given in column 
table III page 38 have been calculated on the basis of the st, 
ambient temperature of reference, by subtracting 40° fro 
highest temperatures permissible, which are given in colum 
the same table. 

307 A machine may be tested at any convenient ambient t< 
ature, preferably not below 15°C., but whatever he the value 
ambient temperature , the permissible rises of temperature mt 
exceed those given in column 2 of table III page 38. 

308 Altitude. Increased altitude has the effect of increasing th 
perature rise of some types of machinery. In the absence 
formation in regard to the height above sea level at which a m 
is intended to work in ordinary service, this height is assumi 
to exceed 1000 meters (3300 feet.) For machinery operating 
altitude of 1000 meters or less, a test at any altitude less thai 
meters is satisfactory, and no correction shall be applied to t 
served temperatures. Machines intended for operation at 
altitudes shall be regarded as special. See §267. It is recomm 
that when a machine is intended for service at altitudes abov 
meters (3300 ft.) the permissible temperature rise at sea level, 
more nearly accurate information is available, shall be reduc 
1 per cent for each 100 meters (330 ft.) by which the altituc 
ceeds 1000 meters. Water cooled oil transformers are exempt 
this reduction. 

309 Ambient Temperature of Reference for Water-Cooled Mach 

For water-cooled machinery, the standard temperature of reft 
for incoming cooling water shall be 25° C, measured at the i 
of the machine. 

310 In the testing of water-cooled transformers, it is not necessi 
take into account the surrounding- air temperature, except whei 
cooling effect of the air is 15 per cent or more of the total c< 
effect, referred to the standard ambient temperature of referei 
25°C. for water and 40°C. for air. When the effect of the coolii 
is 15 per cent, or more of the total, the temperature of the cc 
water should be maintained within 5°C. of the surroundinj 
Where this is impractical, the ambient temperature should b 
termined from the change in the resistance of the windings, 
a disconnected transformer, supplied with the normal amou 
cooling water, until the temperature of the windings has be 
constant. 

311 In the case of rotating machines, cooled by forced' dra' 
a conventional weighted mdan shall be employed, a weigh 
four being given to the temperature of the circulating air sup 
through ducts (see §304), and a weight of one to the surrounding : 
air. In the case of air-cooled transformers, see ** exception ” §< 

312 Machines Cooled by Other Means. Machines cooled by n 
other than air or water shall receive special consideration. 

313 Outdoor Machinery Exposed to Sun’s Rays. Outdoor machi 
not protected from the sun’s rays at times of heavy load, 
receive special consideration. 
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314 Measurement of the Ambient Temperature During Tests of Ma¬ 
chinery. The ambient temperature is to be measured by means of sev¬ 
eral thermometers placed at diffe ent points around and half-way up 
the machine, at a distance of 1 to 2 meters (3 to 6 feet),and protected 
from drafts, and abnormal heat radiation, preferably as in §316. 

316 The value to be adopted for the ambient temperature during a test, 
is the mean of the readings of the thermometers (placed as above), 
taken at equal intervals of time during the last quarter of the duration 
of the test. 

316 Inorder to avoid errors due to the time lag between the temperature 
of large machines and the variations in the ambient air, all reasonable 
precautions must be taken to reduce these variations and the errors 
arising therefrom. Thus, the thermometer for determining the 
ambient temperature shall be immersed in a suitable liquid, such as 
oil, in a suitable heavy metal cup. This can be made to respond to 
various rates of change, by proportioning the amount of oil to the metal 
in the containing cup. A convenient form for such an oil-cup consists 
of a massive metal cylinder, with a hole drilled partly through it. 
This hole is filled with oil and the thermometer is placed therein with 
its bulb well immersed. The larger the machine under test, the 
larger should be the metal cylinder employed as an oil-cup in the 
determination of the ambient temperature. The smallest size 
of oil cup employed in any case shall consist of a metal cylinder 
25 mm. in diameter and 50 mm. high (1 in in diameter and 2 in. 
high). 

317 Thermometers used for taking temperatures of Machinery 

shall be covered by felt pads 3 mm. (i inch) thick and 4x5 cm. 
wide (1,§ "x 2")» cemented on; oil putty may be used for stationary 
and small apparatus, 

318 In Transformer Testing, and sometimes in testing other machines, 
it may be desirable to avoid errors due to time lag in tempera¬ 
ture changes, by employing an idle unit of the same size and subjected 
to the same conditions of cooling as the unit under test, for obtaining 
the ambient temperature as described in §310. 

319 Where machines are partly below the floor line in pits, the tempera¬ 
ture of the rotor shall be referred to a weighted mean of the pit 
and room temperatures, the weight of each being based on the rela¬ 
tive proportions of the rotor in and above the pit. Parts of the stator 
constantly in the pit shall be referred to the ambient temperature in 
the pit. 

820 Correction for the Deviation of the Ambient Temperature of 
the Cooling Medium, at the Time of the Heat Test, from the Stand¬ 
ard Ambient Temperature of Reference. Numerous experiments 

have shown that deviation of the temperature of the cooling medium 
from that of the standard of reference, at the time of the heat run, 
has a negligible effect upon the temperature rise of the apparatus; 
therefore, no correction shall be applied for this deviation. It is, 
however, desirable that tests should be conducted at ambient tem¬ 
peratures not lower than 15°C. 
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321 Exception — A Correction shall be applied to the observed 
perature rise of the windings of Air-blast transformers , due t< 
ference in resistance, when the temperature of the ingoing cc 
air differs from that of the standard of reference. This corre 
shall be the ratio of the inferred absolute ambient temperatu 
reference to the inferred absolute temperature of the ingoing 
ing air, i. e. the ratio 274.5/(234.5 4- 0; where t is the ingoing co< 
air temperature. 

Thus, a cooling-air room temperature of 30°C. would correspo: 
an inferred absolute temperature of 264.5° on the scale of coppe 
sistivity, and the correction to 40°C. (274.5° inferred absolute 
perature) would be 274.5 / 264.5 = 1.04, making the corre 
factor 1.04; so that an observed temperature rise of say 50°C. a 
testing ambient temperature of 30°C. would be corrected to ; 
L04 = 52°C. this being the temperature rise which would hav 
curred had the test been made with the standard ingoing co< 
air temperature of 40°C. 

322 Duration of Temperature Test of Machine for Continuous 

vice* The temperature test shall be continued until sufficienl 
dence is available to show that the maximum temperature 
temperature rise would not exceed the requirements of the : 
if the test were prolonged until a steady final temperature 
reached. 

323 Duration of Temperature Test of Machine with a Short- 
Rating. The duration of the temperature test of a machine 
a short-time rating shall be the time required by the ri 
(See §286 and 286). 

324 Duration of Temperature Test for Machine having more 
One Rating. The duration of the temperature test for a ma 
with more than one rating shall be the time required by that r 
which produces the greatest temperature rise. In cases wher< 
cannot be .determined beforehand, the machine shall be t 
separately under each rating. 

326 Temperature Measurements during Heat Run. Temper 
measurements, when possible, shall be taken during operatic 
well as when the machine is stopped. The highest figures 
obtained shall be adopted. In order to abridge the long he 
period, in the case of large machines, reasonable overloads oi 
rent, during the preliminary period, are suggested for them. 

TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS 

340 The Life of the Insulation of a Machine depends in great me 
upon the actual temperatures attained by the different parts, r 
than on the rises of temperature in those parts, 

341 The Temperatures in the Different Parts of a Machine whi 
would be desirable to ascertain, are the maximum tempera 
reached in those parts. 
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343 As it is Usually Impossible to Determine the Maximum Temperature 

attained in insulated windings, it is convenient to apply a correction 
to the observable temperature, which approximates the difference be¬ 
tween the actual maximum temperature and the observable tempera¬ 
ture by the method used. This correction, or margin of security, is 
provided to cover the errors due to fallibility in the location of the 
measuring devices, as well as inherent inaccuracies in measurement 
and methods. 

344 In Determining the Temperature of Different Parts of a Machine 

three methods are provided. 

346 Method No 1. Thermometer Method. 

This method consists in the determination of the temperature, 
by mercury or alcohol thermometers, by resistance thermometers! 
or by thermocouples, any of these instruments being applied to the 
hottest accessible part of the completed machine, as distinguished from 
the thermocouples or resistance coils embedded in the machine as 
described under Method No. 3. 

340 When Method No. 1 is Used, the hottest-spot temperature for 
windings shall be estimated by adding a hottest-spot correction of 
15"C to the highest temperature observed, in order to allow for the 
practical impossibility of locating any of the thermometers at the hot¬ 
test spot. 

347 Exception . When the thermometers are applied directly to 
the surfaces of bare windings, such as an edgewise strip conductor, 
or a cast copper winding, a hottest-spot correction of 5°C , instead of 
15°C, shall be made. For commutators, collector rings, bare metallic 
surfaces not forming part of a winding, or for oil in which apparatus 
is immersed, no correction is to be applied. 

348 Method No. 2. Resistance Method. 

This method consists in the measurement of the temperature of 
windings by their increase in resistance, corrected* to the instant of 
shut-down when necessary. In the application of this method, 
thermometer measurements shall also he made whenever practicable 
without disassembling the machinef in order to increase the 
probability of revealing the highest observable temperature. Which¬ 
ever measurement yields the higher temperature, that temperature 

♦Whenever a sufficient time has elapsed between the instant of shut-down and 
the time of the final temperature measurement to permit the temperature to fall, 
suitable corrections shall be applied, so as to obtain as nearly as practicable the 
temperature at the instant of shut-down. This can sometimes be approximately 
effected by plotting a curve, with temperature readings as ordinates and times as 
abscissas, and extrapolating back to the instant of shut-down. In other instances, 
acceptable correction factors can be applied. In transformers of 200 kv-a. and less 
the measured temperature shall be increased one degree for every minute between 
the instant of shut-down and the time of the final temperature measurement, pro¬ 
vided this time does not exceed three minutes. 

In cases where successive measurements show increasing temperatures after shut¬ 
down, the highest value shall be taken. 

fAs one of the few instances in which the thermometer check cannot be applied in 
Method No. 2, the rotor of a turbo-alternator may be cited. 
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shall be taken as the “ highest observable ” temperature and a 
test-spot correction of 10°C added thereto. 

349 The Temperature Coefficient of Copper shall be deduced from 
formula 1/(234.5 -f t). Thus, at an initial temperature t = 4C 
the temperature co-efficient of increase in resistance per de 
centigrade rise, is 1/(274.5) = 0.00364. The following t; 
deduced from the formula, is given for convenience of refen 

TABLE II. 


Temperature Coefficients of Copper Resistance. 


Temperature of the 
winding, in degrees C. 
at which the initial re¬ 
sistance is measured. 

Increase in resis¬ 
tance of copper 
per °C., per ohm 
of initial resistance. 

0 

0.00 427 

5 

0.00 418 

10 

0.00 409 

15 

0.00 401 

20 

0.00 393 

25 

0.00385 

30 

0.00 378 

35 

0.00 371 

40 

0.00 364 


360 In Circuits of Low Resistance, other than transformer wind 
(see §361), where joints and connections form a considerable pa 
the total resistance, the measurement of temperature by the rc 
ance method shall not be used. 

361 The Temperature of the Windings of Transformers is always • 
ascertained by Method 2. In the case of air-blast transformers, 
especially important to place thermometers on the coils near 
air outlet. See §348. 

362 Method No. 3. Embedded Temperature-Detector Method. 

This method consists in the use of thermo-couples or : 
tance temperature detectors, located as nearly as possible at 
estimated hottest spot. When method No. 3 is used, it j 
when required, be checked by method No. 2; the hottest spot 
then be taken to be the highest value by either method, the req ? 
correction factors (§348 and §366) being applied in each case, 

363 By Building into the Machine suitably placed temperature 
tectors, a temperature not much less than that of the hottest spo' 
probably be disclosed. When these devices are adopted for 




TEMPERATURE LIMITS 

375 Table III, page 38, gives the limits for the hottest-spot tempera¬ 
tures of insulations. The permissible limits are indicated 
in column 1 of the Table. The limits of temperature rise 
permitted under rated-load conditions are given in column 2, 
and are found by subtracting 40° C. from the figures in column l! 
Whatever be the ambient temperature at the time of the test, the rise 
of temperature must never exceed the limits in column 2 of the 
table. I he highest temperatures, and temperature rises, attained 
in any machine at the output for which it is rated, must not exceed 
the values indicated in the Table and clauses following. 

376 Permissible Temperatures and Temperature Rises For Insulating 
Materials. Table III (see next page) gives the highest temperatures 
and temperature rises to which various classes of insulating materials 
may be subjected, based on a standard ambient temperature of 
reference of 40°C. 

377 Note. ^ The Institute recognizes the ability of manufacturers to 
empioy Class B insulation successfully at maximum temperatures of 
1 '0° C. and even higher. However, as sufficient data covering ex¬ 
perience over a period of years at such temperatures are at present 
unavailable, the Institute adopts 125° C as a conservative limit for 
this class of insulation, and any increase above this figure should be 
the subject of special guarantee by the manufacturer. 

*A coil aide ia one of the two active sides of the coil lying in a slot. — 
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temperature determinations, a liberal number shall be employed, and 
all reasonable efforts, consistent with safety, shall be made to 
locate them at the various places where the highest temperatures are 
likely to occur. 


364 Temperature-Detectors should be placed in at least two sets of 
locations. One of these should be between a coil-side* and the core 
and one between the top and bottom coil-sides where two coil-sides 
per slot are used. Where only one coil-side per slot is used, one set of 
detectors shall be placed between coil-side and core, and one set 
between coil-side and wedge. 

365 Method No. 3 should be applied to all stators of machines with 
cores having a width of 50 cm. (20 in.) and over. It should also 
be applied to all machines of 5000 volts and over, if of over 500 
kv-a., regardless of core width. This method is not required for 
induction-regulators, which shall be tested as transformers. 

366 Correction Factor for Method No. 3—In the case of two-layer 
windings, with detectors between coil-sides, and between coil-side and 
core, add 5° C to the highest reading. In single-layer windings, with 
detectors between coil-side and core and between coil-side and wedge 
add to the highest reading 10° C. plus 1 ° C. per 1000 volts above 5000 
volts of terminal pressure. 






378 When a lower-temperature class material is comprised in 
pleted product to such an extent, or in such ways, that its sul 
to the temperature limits allowed for the higher-temperatu 
material, with which it is associated, would affect the integrit; 
insulation either mechanically or electrically, the permissible U 
ture shall be fixed at such a value as shall afford ample assurai 
no part of the lower-temperature class material shall be subje 
temperatures higher than those approved by the Institute 
forth above. 








*For cotton, silk, paper and similar materials, when neither treated, impregnated nor 
immersed in oil, the highest temperatures and temperature rises shall be 10°C. below the 
limits fixed for class A. 

tin these formulas, E represents the rated pressure between terminals in kilovolts. 
Thus for a three-phase machine with single-layer winding, and with 11 kilovolts between 
terminals, the hottest-spot correction to be added to the maximum observable temperature 
will be 16°C. . 


# 
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Special Cases oc Temperature limits. 

386 Temperature of Oil. The oil in which apparatus is permai 
immersed shall in no part have a temperature, observable b} 
mometer, in excess of 90°C. 

386 Water-Cooled Transformers. In these the hottest-spot ten 
ture shall not exceed 90°C. 

386A Enclosed Motors and Generators. In an enclosed maehin 
§164) the limiting observable temperature and the lii 
observable temperature rise shall be taken as 5°C. higher tl 
Table IV. This is not to be interpreted as an increase in the pe 
ible hottest spot temperature, but is in recognition of the 
difference between the hottest spot temperature and the obse 
temperature within an enclosed machine. This rule does not 
to those types of machines defined in §§163, 166 and 167. 

387 Railway Motor Temperature Limits, see §804 and 806. 

387A. Automobile Propulsion Motors and Generators, see §831 

388 Squirrel-Cage and Amortisseur Windings, In many cas< 
insulation of such windings is largely for the purpose of n 
the conductors fit tightly in their slots, and the slightest efl 
insulation is ample. In other cases, there is practically no i 
ting material on the windings. Consequently, the tempe 
rise may be of any value such as will not occasion mechani< 
jury to the machine. 

389 Collector Rings. The temperature of collector rings shall i 
permitted to exceed the “ hottest-spot M values set forth in §3' 
379 for the insulations employed either in the collector rings 
selves, or in adjacent insulations whose life would be affecl 
the heat from the collector rings. 

390 Commutators. The observable temperature shall in no cj 
permitted to exceed the values given in §376 and 379 for 1 
sulation employed, either in the commutator or in any insi: 

. whose life would be affected by the heat of the commutator, 
temperature limits are intended only to protect the insulation 
commutator and of the adjacent parts, and are not intende 
criterion of successful commutation. See §402. 

391 Cores. The temperature of those parts of the iron c< 
contact with insulating materials must not be such as to oc 
in those insulating materials temperatures or temperature r: 
excess of those set forth in §376 and 379. 

392 Other parts, (such as brush-holders, brushes, bearings, pol 
cores, etc.) All parts of electrical machinery other than 
whose temperature affects the temperature of the insulatin 
terial, may be operated at such temperatures as shall not , 
jurious in any other respect. 
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METHODS OF LOADING TRANSFORMERS FOR TEMPERATURE 

TESTS 

393 Whenever practicable, transformers should be tested under con¬ 
ditions that will give losses approximating as nearly as possible 
to those obtained under normal or specified load conditions, main¬ 
tained for the required time (See §322 to 324). The maximum tem¬ 
perature rises measured during this test should be considered as the 
observable temperature rises for the given load. 

An approved method of making these tests is the “ loading-back ” 
method. The principal variations of this method are: 

394 With duplicate single-phase transformers. 

Duplicate single-phase transformers may be tested in banks of 
two, with both primary and secondary windings connected in par¬ 
allel. Normal magnetizing voltage should then be applied and the 
required current circulated from an auxiliary source. One trans¬ 
former can be held under normal voltage and current conditions, 
while the other may be operating under slightly abnormal con¬ 
ditions. 

396 With one three-phase transformer. 

One three-phase transformer may be tested in a manner similar 
to §394 provided the primary and secondary windings are each con¬ 
nected in delta for the test. Normal three-phase magnetizing volt¬ 
age should be applied and the required current circulated from an 
auxiliary single-phase source. 

396 With three single-phase-transformers. 

Duplicate single-phase transformers may be tested in banks of 
three, in a manner similar to §396 by connecting both primary and 
secondary windings in delta, and applying normal three-phase 
magnetizing voltage and circulating the required current from an 
auxiliary single-phase source. 

397 Note;™— Among other methods that have a limited application 
and can be used only under special conditions may be mentioned— 

(1) Applying dead load by means of some form of rheostat, 

(2) Running alternately for certain short intervals of time on 
open circuit and then on short circuit, alternating in this way until 
the transformer reaches steady temperature. In this test, the vol¬ 
tage for the open-circuit interval and the current for the short-circuit 
interval shall be such as to give the same integrated core loss, and 
the same integrated copper loss, as in normal operation. 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
398 Short-Circuit Stresses. 

The Institute recognizes the self-destructibility, both mechanical 
and thermal, of certain sizes and types of machines, when subjected 
to severe short-circuits, and recommends that ample protection be 
provided in such cases, external to the machine if necessary* 


■'SpV,-■ t 
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Over-Speeds. 

399 All Types of Rotating Machines shall be so constructe 
they will safely withstand an over-speed of 25 per cent, excep 
case of steam turbines, which, when equipped with emergency 
nors, shall be constructed to withstand 20 per cent over-spe 

400 In the case of Series Motors, it is impracticable to specify 
tage values for the guaranteed over-speed, on account of the 1 
service conditions. 

401 Water-wheel Generators shall be constructed for the ma 
runawayspeed which can be attained by the combined unit. 

Momentary Loads. 

402 Continuously Rated Machines shall be required to carry r 
tary loads of 150 per cent of the amperes corresponding to t! 
tinuous rating, keeping the rheostat set for rated load exc: 
(See §281, 764 and 803.) and commutating machinery sha! 
mutate successfully under this condition. Successful cor 
tion is such that neither brushes nor commutator are inju 
the test. In the case of direct-connected generators, this 
is not to be interpreted as requiring the prime mover to dr: 
generator at this overload. 

403 Machines for duty-cycle operation shall be rated accord 
their equivalent load, either on the short-time or continuous bai 
if intended for operation with widely fluctuating loads, shall ci 
tate successfully under their specified operating conditions. Se 

286 . 

404 Stalling Torque of Motors 

Motors for continuous service shall,except when otherwise sp« 
be required to develop a running torque at least 175 per < 
that corresponding to the running torque at their rated load 
out stalling. 

Obviously, duty-cycle machines must carry their peak load 
out stalling. 

WAVE FORM 

406 The Sine Wave shall be considered as standard, except 
deviation therefrom is inherent in the operation of the sysl 
which the machine forms a part. 

406 The deviation of wave form from the sinusoidal is determb 
superposing upon the actual wave, (as determined by oscillograp 
equivalent sine wave of equal length, in such a manner as t 
the least difference between ordinates, and then dividir 
maximum difference between corresponding ordinates by the 
mum value of the equivalent sine wave. A maximum devial 
the terminal voltage wave on open circuit from sinusoidal 
not exceeding 10 per cent is permissible, except when oth 
specified. 
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EFFICIENCY AND LOSSES 

420 Machine Efficiency is the ratio of the power delivered by the 
machine to the power received by it. 

421 Plant or System Efficiency is the ratio of the energy delivered from 
the plant or system to the energy received by it in a specified period 
of time.* In calculating plant or system efficiency it may be desir¬ 
able to calculate the losses in each individual machine or part of 
the system at the actual temperature of that machine or part during 
the specified interval. These losses may be appreciably different 
from the losses at75°C., which lattershall be the standard temperature 
of reference for all efficiency guarantees. See §432. 

422 In the Case of Machinery two Efficiencies are Recognized, 

conventional efficiency (see §423) and directly measured efficiency. 
Unless otherwise specified, the conventional efficiency is to be 
employed. When the efficiency of a machine is stated without 
specific reference to the load conditions, rated load is always to be 
understood whether the efficiency be the conventional or directly 
measured efficiency. 

423 Conventional Efficiency of machinery is the ratio of the output to 
the sum of the output and the losses; or of the input minus the losses 
to the input; when, in either case, conventional values are assigned 
to one or more of these losses. The need for assigning conventional 
values to certain losses, arises from the fact that some of the losses 
in electrical machinery are practically indeterminable, and must, in 
many cases, either bo approximated by an approved method of test, 
or else values recommended by the Institute and designated “ con¬ 
ventional" values shall be employed for them in arriving at the “con¬ 
ventional efficiency," 

426 Directly-Measured Efficiency. Input and output determinations 
of efficiency may be made directly, measuring the output by brake, 
or equivalent, where applicable. Within the limits of practical 
application, the circulating-power method, sometimes described as 
the Hopkinson or “ loading-back" method, may be used. 

420 Values of the Indeterminate Losses may also be obtained by 
brake or other direct test, and used in estimating actual efficiencies 
of similar machines, by the separate-loss method. 

427 Normal Conditions. The efficiency shall correspond to, or be 
corrected to, the normal conditions herein set forth, which shall be 
regarded as standard. These conditions include voltage, current, 
power-factor, frequency, wave-shape, speed, temperature, or such 
of them as may apply in each particular case. 

428 Measurement of Efficiency. Electric power shall be measured 

at the terminals of the apparatus. In polyphase machines, sufficient 
measurements shall be made on all phases to avoid errors of unbalance. 

429 Point at Which Mechanical Power Shall be Measured, Mechani¬ 
cal power delivered by machines, shall be measured at the pulley, 



*An exception should be noted in the case of the efficiency of storage batteries. 
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gearing, or coupling, on the rotor shaft, thus excluding the loss < 
power in the belt or gear friction. See, however, an exception i 

§800. 

430 The Efficiency Specified for Alternators and Transformers sha 

be of the ratio of the kilowatt output to the kilowatt input at tl 
rated kv-a. and power factor. 

431 Efficiency of Alternating-Current Machinery in regard to WaveShapi 

In determining the efficiency of alternating-current machiner 
the sine wave is to be considered as standard, unless a different wa\ 
form is inherent in the operation of the system. See §405. 

432 Temperature of Reference for Machine Efficiency. The eff 

ciency, at all loads, of all apparatus, shall be corrected to a refe; 
ence temperature of 75°C, but tests may be made at any coi 
venient ambient temperature, preferably not less than 15 °C. Se 

§§348 and 446. 

433 The losses in constant-potential machinery, either of the stationar 
type, or of the constant-speed rotary type, are of two classes; nameh 
those which remain substantially constant at all loads, and thos 
which vary with the load. The former include iron losses, windag 
and friction, also I 2 R losses in any shunt windings. The latt< 
include I 2 R losses in series windings. The constant losses may t 
determined by measuring the power required to operate the machir 
at no load, deducting any series I 2 R losses. The variable loss a 
any load may be computed from the measured resistance of the serie 
windings and the given load current. 

434 Stray Load Losses. The above simple method of determinin 
the losses and hence the efficiency is only approximate, since th 
losses which are assumed to be constant do actually vary to som 
extent with the load, and also because the actual loss inthecoppe 
windings is sometimes appreciably greater than the calculated I 2 ] 
loss. The difference between the approximate losses, as above de 
termined, and the actual losses, is termed the “ stray load losses 
These latter are due to distortions in electric or magnetic fluxe 
from their no-load distributions or values, brought about by the loa 
current. They are usually only approximately measurable, or ma 
be indeterminable. 


*In Table V, the stray load losses include f, h, i, k, 1 and m; but do not includ 
increased core losses due to increased excitation for compensating internal dro 
under load. 
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TABLE V 

Classification of Losses in Machinery 


435 Losses in machinery may be classified as follows: 


Accurately Measurable 
or Determinable 

A pproximately 
Measurable or 
Determinable 

Indeterminable 

a . No-Load Core Losses 
including eddy-current 
losses in conductors at 
no-load 

c. Brush Friction 
Loss 

h- Iron Loss due to 
flux distortion. 

b . Load I 2 R losses in 
windings 

No-Load I 2 R losses in 
windings ' 

d. Brush-Contact 
Loss 

■t.Eddy-Current losses 
in conductors due to 
transverse fluxes oc¬ 
casioned by the load 
currents. 


e. Losses due to wind¬ 
age and to bearing 
friction 

k . Eddy- Current losses 
in conductors due to 
tooth saturation re¬ 
sulting from distor¬ 
tion of the main flux. 


/. Extra copper loss 
in transformer wind¬ 
ings, due to stray 
fluxes caused by load 
currents 

1. Tooth-frequency 
losses due to flux dis¬ 
tortion under load. 


g. Dielectric Losses. ' 

m. Short-Circuit Loss 
of Commutation. 


436 Evaluation of Losses. The larger individual losses are either 
accurately or approximately determinable, but certain of the in¬ 
determinable losses reach values in various kinds of machinery 
which require that they should be taken into account. 

LOSSES TO BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT IN VARIOUS TYPES 
OF MACHINES 

440 Direct-Current Commutating Motors and Generators. 

Core losses. See §452. 

I 2 R loss in all windings. 

Brush contact I 2 R loss. Unless otherwise specified, use the In¬ 
stitute Standard of 1 volt for contact drop per brush; i. e., 2 volts 
for total brush drop, either carbon or graphite brushes. (See §§454 
and 819). In the case of low voltage automobile propulsion motors 
and generators this loss should be determined experimentally; see 
§839. 

Friction of bearings and windage. 

Rheostat losses, when present. 

Brush friction. 
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All indeterminable load losses (including stray-^ad iro r 
losses) which may be important, which vary with th^ design, and f 03 
which no satisfactory method of determination has been found, slmi; 
be included as zero per cent in estimating conventional emcieti G y 

441 Synchronous Motors and Generators. 

Core losses. See §452. 

I 2 R loss in all windings, based upon rated an< ^ P°Wer 

factor. 

Stray load-losses. In approximating these losses, the niotlrx 0c j 
described in §458 shall be employed. 

Friction of bearings and windage. 

Brush friction and brush-contact loss is neglxg£it>l e > excejp-fc in 
the case of revolving armature machines. 

Rheostat losses, when present, corresponding to ratted, kv-a* sand 
power factor. 

442 Induction Machines. 

Core losses. See §452. 

I 2 R losses in all windings. 

Stray load-losses. In approximating these losses, the method 
described in §469 shall be employed 

Brush friction when collector rings are present. 

Brush-contact loss. Unless otherwise specified, use the Insti¬ 
tute Standard of 1 volt for contact drop per txmsli, for either* 
carbon or graphite brushes. See §464. 

Friction of bearings and windage. 

443 Commutating A-C. Machines 

Core losses. See §462. 

I 2 R losses in all windings. 

Brush friction. 

Brush-contact loss. Unless otherwise specified, nse the Xnsti 
tute Standard of 1 volt for contact drop per brush, for 
either carbon or graphite brushes. See §454 andL 819. 

Friction of bearings and windage. 


The Institute is not at this 
time prepared -to make recom¬ 
mendations for approximating 
these losses. 

444 Synchronous Converters. 

Core losses. See §452. 

I a R losses in all windings, based on rated kw. and unity power- 
factor. The I 2 R losses in the armature winding shall t>e 
derived from those corresponding to its use as a direct- 
current generator, by using suitable factors. 

Brush friction. 

Rheostat losses when present, corresponding to rated kw. and 
unity power factor. 


-circuit loss of commu¬ 
tation. 

Iron loss due to flux distor¬ 
tion. 

Eddy-current losses due to 
fluxes varying with load 
and saturation. 
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Brush-contact loss. Unless otherwise specified, use the Insti¬ 
tute Standard of 1 volt for contact drop per brush for 
either carbon or graphite brushes. See §454. 

Short-circuit loss of commuta¬ 
tion. These losses, while usually of 

Iron loss due to flux distor- low magnitude, are erratic, 
tion when present. an< ^ the Institute is not at 

Eddy-current losses due to tllis time prepared to make 
fluxes varying with load recommendations for approxi- 
and saturation. mating them. 

Friction of bearings and windage. 

For the booster type of synchronous converter, where the 
booster forms an integral part of the unit, its losses shall 
be included in the total converter losses in estimating the 
efficiency. 0 

446 Transformers 

No-load losses. These include the core loss, and the I 2 R loss 
due to the exciting current, also the dielectric loss in the 
insulation. (See §470). 

Load losses. These include I 2 R losses, and stray load-losses 
due to eddy currents caused by fluxes varying with load 
(See §471). 5 


DETERMINATION OR APPROXIMATION OF LOSSES IN 
ROTATING MACHINERY 

460 Bearm e Friction and Windage may be determined as follows. 
Drive the machine from an independent motor, the output of which 
shall be suitably determined. The machine under test shall have its 
brushes removed and shall not be excited. This output represents 
t e bearing friction and windage of the machine under test. 

The bearing friction and windage of induction motors may be 
measured by running motors free at the lowest voltage at which 
they will rotate continuously at approximately rated speed; the 
watts input, minus I 2 R loss, under these conditions being taken 
as the friction and windage. 

In the case of engine-type generators, the windage and bearing 
nction loss is ordinarily very small,amounting to a fraction of one 
per cent of the output. In these rules this loss is neglected owing 
to its small value and the difficulty of measuring it. 

461 Brush Friction of Commutator and Collector Rings. Follow the 
test of §460, taking an additional reading with the brushes in contact 
with the commutator or collector rings. The difference between the 
output obtained in the test in §460 and this output shall be taken as 
the brush friction. Note: The surfaces of the commutator and 
brushes should already be smooth and glazed from running when 
this test is made. 

462 Core Loss. Follow the test of §461 with an additional reading 
taken in a similar manner, except that the machine is to be excited 
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so as to produce at the terminals a voltage corresponding to the cal¬ 
culated internal voltage for the load under consideration. The 
difference between the output obtained by this test and that obtained 
by test under Sec. 451 shall be taken as the core loss. 

For Synchronous Machines, the internal voltage shall be 
determined by correcting the terminal voltage for the resist¬ 
ance drop only. 

The Core Loss of Induction Motors may be determined by 
measuring the watts input to the motor when running free 
at rated voltage and frequency and subtracting therefrom 
the no-load copper loss, bearing friction and windage. 

454 The Brush-Contact I 2 R Loss depends largely upon the material of 
which the brush is composed. As indicating the range of variation 
the following table will be of interest: 


TABLE VI. 


Brush-Contact Drop. 


Grade of Brush 

Volts drop across one brush-contact. 

(Average of positive and negative brushes) 

Hard Carbon 

Soft Carbon 

Graphite 

Metal-Graphite types 

1.1 

0.9 

0.5 to 0.8 

0.15 to 0.5 (The former for largest proportion 
of metal) 


One volt drop per brush shall be considered as the Institute Stand¬ 
ard drop corresponding to the I 2 R brush-contact loss, for car¬ 
bon and graphite brushes. Metal-graphite brushes shall be con¬ 
sidered as special. See §819. 

455 Field-Rheostat Losses shall be included in the generator losses 
where there is a field rheostat in series with the field magnets of 
the generator, even when the machine is separately excited. 

466 Ventilating Blower. When a blower is supplied as part of a 
machine set, the power required to drive it shall be charged against 
the complete unit; but not against the machine alone. 

467 Losses in Other Auxiliary Apparatus. Auxiliary apparatus, such as 
a separate exciter for a generator or motor, shall have its losses 
charged against the plant of which the generator and exciter are 
a part, and not against the generator. An exception should be 
noted in the case of turbo-generator sets with direct-connected 
exciters, in which case the losses in the exciter shall be charged 
against the generator. The actual energy of excitation and the 
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field-rheostat losses, if any, (see §455) shall be charged against the 
generator. 

458 Stray Load-Losses in Synchronous Generators and Motors. These 

include iron losses, and eddy-current losses in the copper, due to 
fluxes varying with load and also to saturation. 

Stray load-losses are to be determined by operating the machine 
on short circuit and at rated-load current. This, after deducting the 
windage and friction and I 2 R loss, gives the stray load-loss for 
polyphase generators and motors. These losses in single-phase 
machines are large; but the Institute is not yet prepared to specify 
a method for measuring them. 

469 Stray Load-Losses in Induction Machines. 

These include eddy-current losses in the stator copper, and other 
eddy-current losses due to fluxes varying with the load. In wind¬ 
ings consisting of relatively small conductors, these eddy-current 
losses are usually negligible. 

With rotor removed, measure the power input to the stator with 
different values of current at the rated frequency. The curve plotted * 
with these values gives the combined I 2 R and stray load-losses due 
to eddy currents in the stator copper. Deduct the I 2 R loss deter¬ 
mined from the resistance, and the difference will represent the stray 
load-losses corresponding to the various currents. While this method 
is not accurate for some types of motors it usually represents 
a sufficiently good approximation. 

460 Polyphase Induction-Motor Rotor I 2 R Loss. This should be de¬ 
termined from the slip, whenever the latter is accurately determinable, 
using the following equation: 

Rotor PR loss = -°- Utput X sli P 
1 - slip 

In large slip-ring motors, in which the slip cannot be directly meas¬ 
ured by loading, the rotor I 2 R loss shall be determined by direct 
resistance measurement; the rotor full-load current to be calculated 
by the following equation* 

Current per ring = __ watts output 

rotor voltage at stand-still X^SXK 

This equation applies to three-phasejrotors. For rotors wound 
for two phase, use 2 instead of the \/ 3 . K may be taken as 0.95 
for motors of 150 kw. or larger. The factor K usually decreases 
as the size of motor is reduced, but no specific value can be stated 
for smaller sizes. 

determination or approximation of losses in 

TRANSFORMERS 

470 No-Load Losses. These.shall be measured with open secondary 
circuit at the rated frequency, and with an applied primary voltage 
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giving the rated secondary voltage plus the IR drop which < 
in the secondary under rated load conditions. 

471 Load Losses. These include I 2 R and stray load-losses, 
shall be measured by applying a primary voltage, preferably at 
frequency, sufficient to produce rated load current in the win 
with the secondary windings short circuited. 

DIELECTRIC STRENGTH TESTS OF MACHINER 

480 Basis for Determining Test Voltages. The test voltage ' 
shall be applied to determine the suitability of insulation for 
mercial operation is dependent upon the kind and size of th< 
chinery, and its normal operating voltage, upon the nature c 
service in which it is to be used, and upon the severity of tin 
chanical and electrical stresses to which it may be subjected, 
voltages and other conditions of test which are recomme; 
have been determined as reasonable and proper for the great ma - 
of cases, and are proposed for general adoption, except when sp 
reasons make a modification desirable. 

481 Condition of Machinery to be Tested. Commercial tests 
in general, be made with the completely assembled mach 
and not with individual parts. The machinery shall be in 
condition, and high-voltage tests, unless otherwise specified, sin 
applied before the machine is put into commercial service, and 
not be applied when the insulation resistance is low owing to di 
moisture. High-voltage tests shall be made at the temperatur 
sumed under normal operation or at the temperature attained t 
the conditions of commercial testing. High-voltage tests to deter 
whether specifications are fulfilled, are admissible on new 
chines only. Unless otherwise agreed upon, high-voltage tests 
machine shall be understood as being made at the factory. 

482 Points of Application of Voltage. The test voltage shall be 
cessively applied between each electric circuit and all other 
trie circuits and metal parts grounded. 

483 Interconnected Polyphase Windings are considered as one cir 
All windings of a machine except that under test, shall be Conne 
to ground. 

484 Frequency, Wave Form and Test Voltage. The frequenc 
the testing circuit shall not be less than the rated frequency oi 
apparatus tested. A sine-wave form is recommended. See \ 
The test shall be^ made with alternating voltage having a i 
value equal to \/2 times the specified test voltage. In d.c. mach 
and in the general commercial application of a.c. machines, 
testing frequency of 60 cycles per second is recommended. 

486 Duration of Application of Test Voltage. The testing vol 
for all classes of apparatus shall be applied continuously for a pe 
of 60 seconds. See exception, 486A. 
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485A Exception—Rot All Standard Devices Produced in Large Quanti¬ 

ties and with a standard test pressure of 2500 volts or less, a test 
pressure applied for one second 20 per cent higher than the one- 
minute test pressure will be satisfactory. 

486 Apparatus for Use on Single-Phase, 3-Phase-Delta or 3-Phase- 
Star Circuits. Apparatus, such as transformers, which may be used 
in star connection on three-phase circuits, shall have the delta 
voltage of the circuits on which they may be used indicated on the 
rating plate and the test shall be based on such delta voltage. 

VALUES OF A-C. TEST VOLTAGES 

600 The Standard Test for All Classes of Apparatus, Except as Other¬ 
wise Specified, Shall be Twice the Normal Voltage of the Circuit 
to Which the Apparatus is Connected, Plus 1000 Volts. 

601 Exception Alternating-Current Apparatus connected to Perma~ 
nently Grounded Single-Phase Systems, for use on Permanently 
Grounded Circuits of more than 300 Volts, shall be tested with 
2.73 times the voltage of the circuit to ground + 1000 volts. This 
does not refer to three-phase apparatus with grounded star neutral. 

602 Exception Distributing Transformers. Transformers for pri- 
mary pressures from 550 to 5000 volts, the secondaries of which are 
directly connected to consumers’ circuits and commonly known as 
distributing transformers, shall be tested with 10,000 volts from 
primary to core and secondary combined. The secondary windings 
shall be tested with twice their normal voltage plus 1000 volts. 

603 Exception— Auto-Transformers used for starting purposes, shall 
be tested with the same voltage as the test voltage of the appa- 
ratus to which they are connected 

604 Exception Household Devices. Apparatus taking not over 
660 wattsf and intended solely for operation on supply circuits not 
exceeding 250 volts, shall be tested with 900 volts, except in the 
case of heating devices which shall be tested with 500 volts at oper- 
ating temperature. 

m Exception- -Apparatus for use on Circuits of 26 Volts or Lower, 

such as bell-ringing apparatus,* electrical apparatus used in automo¬ 
biles, apparatus used on low-voltage battery circuits, etc., shall be 
tested with 500 volts. 

606 Exception— Field Windings of Alternating-Current Generator® 

shall be tested with 10 times the exciter voltage, but in no case with 
less than 1500 volts nor more than 3500 volts. 

607 Exception— Field Windings* of Synchronous Machines, in¬ 
cluding motors and converters which are to be started from al¬ 
ternating-current circuits, s hall be tested as follows: 

^^*Ti^ reSent ^ at * ona \ Electric Code power limit for a single outlet. 

m 15 ™ le d ° eS not include bell-ringing transformers of ratio 125 to 6 volts See 
National Electric Code. 

such 6 ” 68 field C ° llS Sh ° uld be re * arded as part of the armature circuit and tested as 
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a. When machines are started with fields short-circuited t 
shall be tested as specified in §606. 

b. When machines are started with fields open-circuited 
sectionalized while starting, they shall be tested with 5000 volt 

c. When machines are started with fields open-circuited 
connected all in series while starting, they shall be tested with 5 
volts for less than 275-volt excitation and 8000 volts for excitai 
of 275 volts to 750 volts. 

608 Exception . Phase-Wound Rotors of Induction Motors. ' 
secondary'windings of wound rotors of induction motors shall 
tested with twice their normal induced voltage, plus 1000 vc 
By normal induced voltage is here meant the voltage betw 
slip rings on open circuit at standstill with normal voltage impres 
on the primary. 

When induction motors with phase-wound rotors are revers 
while running at approximately normal speed, by reversing 
primary connections, the test shall be four times the normal 
duced voltage, plus 1000 volts. 

609 Exception — Switches and Circuit Control Apparatus above l 
volts, shall be tested with 2J times rated voltage, plus 2000 vo 
See §720 to 741. 

610 Exception — Assembled Apparatus. Where a number of pie 
of apparatus are assembled together and tested as an electrical ui 
they shall be tested with 15 per cent lower voltage than the low 
required on any of the individual pieces of apparatus. 

610A Exception. Meters and Instruments. The Institute is not 
present in a position to make a recommendation in regard to 1 
dielectric tests of meters and instruments. 

611 Testing Transformers by Induced Voltage. Under certain c< 
ditions it is permissible to test transformers by inducing the requii 
voltage in their windings, in place of using a separate testing tra; 
former. By “required voltage", is meant a voltage such that the li 
end of the windings shall receive a test to ground e^ual to that 
quired by the general rules. 

612 Transformers with Graded Insulation shall be so marked. Th 
shall be tested by inducing the required test-voltage in the transf< 
mer and connecting the successive line leads to ground. 

Transformer windings permanently grounded within the trai 
former shall be tested by inducing the required test voltage 
such windings. (See §600). 


MEASUREMENT OF VOLTAGE IN DIELECTRIC TESTS 
OF MACHINERY 

630 Use of Voltmeters and Spark-Gaps in Insulation Tesl 

When making insulation tests on electrical machinery, eve 
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precaution must be taken against the occurrence of any spark- 
gap discharges in the circuits from which the machinery is being 
tested. A non-inductive resistance of about one ohm per 
volt shall be inserted in series with one terminal of the spark gap. 
If the test is made with one electrode grounded, this resistance shall be 
inserted directly in series with the non-grounded electrode. If 
neither terminal is grounded, one-half shall be inserted directly in 
series with each electrode. In any case this resistance shall be as 
near the measuring gap as possible and not in series with the tested 
apparatus. The resistance will damp high-frequency oscillations 
at the time of breakdown and limit the current which will flow. 
A water tube is the most reliable form of resistor. Carbon resistors 
should not be used because their resistance may become very low at 
high voltages. 

631 For Machinery of Low Capacitance. * When the machinery 
under test does not require sufficient charging current to 
distort the high-voltage wave shape, or change the ratio of transfor¬ 
mation, the spark gap should be set for the required test voltage and 
the testing apparatus adjusted to give a voltage at which this spark 
gap just breaks down. This adjustment should be made with the 
apparatus under test disconnected. The apparatus should then be 
connected, and with the spark gap about 20 per cent longer, the 
testing apparatus is again adjusted to give the voltage of the 
former breakdown, which is the assumed voltage of test. This 
voltage is to be maintained for the required interval. 

632 For Machinery of High Capacitance. When the charging 
current of the machinery under test may appreciably distort 
the voltage wave or change the effective ratio of the testing trans¬ 
former, the first adjustment of voltage with the gap set for the 
test voltage should be made with the apparatus under test con¬ 
nected to the circuit and in parallel with the spark gap. 

When making arc-over tests of large insulators, leads, etc. partial 
arc-over of the tested apparatus may produce oscillations which will 
cause the measuring gap to discharge prematurely. The measured 
voltage will then appear too high. In such tests the “ equivalent ” 
ratio of the testing transformer should be measured by gap to within 
20% of the arc-over voltage of the tested apparatus with the tested 
apparatus in circuit. The measuring gap should then be greatly 
lengthened out and the voltage increased until the tested apparatus 
arcs over. This arc-over voltage should then be determined by mul- 
t plying the voltmeter reading by the equivalent ratio found above. 
Direct measurement of the spark-over voltage over one gap by 
another gap should always be avoided. 

>33 Measurements with Voltmeter. In measuring the voltage 
with a voltmeter, the instrument should preferably derive its 
voltage from the high-tension circuit, either directly, or by means of 
a voltmeter coil placed in the testing transformer, or through an 
auxiliary ratio transformer. It is permissible to measure the voltage 
at other places, such as the transformer primary provided cor- 
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rections can be made for the variations in ratio caused by 
the charging current of the machinery under test, or pro¬ 
vided there is no material variation of this ratio. In any case, 
when the capacitance of the apparatus to be tested is such as 
to cause wave distortion, the testing voltage must be checked by a 
spark gap as set forth in §538, or by a crest voltage meter. If the 
crest-voltage meter is calibrated in crest volts, its readings must be 
reduced to the corresponding r. m. s. sinusoidal value by dividing with 

Vjf. 

534 Measurements with Spark Gaps. If proper precautions 
are observed, spark gaps may be used to advantage in checking 
the calibration of voltmeters when set up for the purposes of high- 
voltage tests of the insulation of machinery. 

535 Ranges of Voltages. For the calibrating purposes set forth 
in §534 the sphere-gap shall be used for voltages above 50 kv., 
and is to be preferred down to 30 kv. The needle spark-gap may, 
however, be used for voltages from 10 to 50 kv. 

636 The Needle Spark Gap. The needle spark gap shall consist of 
new sewing needles, supported axially at the ends of linear conductors 
which are at least twice the length of the gap. There must 
be a clear space around the gap for a radius of at least twice the gap 
length. 

637 The sparking distances in air between No. 00 sewing needle points 
for various root-mean-square sinusoidal voltages are as follows: 


TABLE VII. 

Needle-Gap Spark-Over Voltages 

(At 25°C and 760 mm. barometer). 


R.M.S Kilovolts 

Millimeters 

R.M.S. Kilovolts 

Millimeters 

10 

11.9 

35 

51 

15 

18.4 

40 

62 

20 

25.4 

45 

75 

25 

33 

50 

90 

30 

41 




The above values refer to a relative humidity of 80 per cent. 
Variations from this humidity may involve appreciable variations 
in the sparking distance. 

538 The Sphere Spark-Gap. The standard sphere spark-gap shall 
consist of two suitably mounted metal spheres. When used as speci¬ 
fied below, the accuracy obtainable should be approximately 2 per 
cent. 
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No extraneous body, or external part of the circuit, shall be nearer 
the gap than twice the diameter of the spheres. By the “gap " is 
meant the shortest path between the two spheres. 

The shanks should not be greater in diameter than l/5th the sphere 
diameter. Metal collars, etc., through which the shanks extend, 
should be as small as practicable and should not, during any meas¬ 
urement, come closer to the sphere than the maximum gap length 
used in that measurement. 

The sphere diameter should not vary more than 0.1 per cent and 
the curvature, measured by a spherometer, should not vary 
more than 1 per cent from that of a true sphere of the required 
diameter. 

639 In using the spherometer to measure the curvature, the distance 
between the points of contact of the spherometer feet should be 
within the following limits: 


TABLE VIII 

Spherometer Specifications 


Diameter of Sphere 
in m.m. 

Distance between 

contact points in mm. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

62.6 

35 

25 

125 

45 

35 

260 

65 

45 

500 

100 

65 


639 A In using Sphere Gaps constructed as above, it is assumed that the 

apparatus will be set up for use in a space comparatively free from 
external dielectric fields. Care should be taken that conducting 
bodies forming part of the circuit, or at circuit potential, are not so 
located with reference to the gap that their dielectric fields are super¬ 
posed on the gap; the protecting resistance should not be arranged 
so as to present large masses or surfaces near the gap, even at a dis¬ 
tance of two sphere diameters. 

In case the sphere is grounded, the spark point of the grounded 
sphere should be approximately five diameters above the floor or 
ground. 

640 The sparking distances between different spheres for various r.m.s 

sinusoidal voltages shall be assumed to be as follows: 
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TABLE IX. 

Sphere-Gap Spark-Over Voltages 


(At 25° C and 760 mm. barometric pressure) 



Sparking Distance in Millimeters. 

Kilo- 

62.5 mm. spheres 

125 mm. spheres 

250 mm. spheres 

500 mm. spheres 

volts 










One 

Both 

One 

Both 

One 

Both 

One 

Both 


sphere 

spheres 

sphere 

spheres 

sphere 

spheres 

sphere 

spheres 


grounded 

insulated 

grounded 

insulated 

grounded 

insulated 

grounded 

insulated 

10 

4.2 

4.2 







20 

8.6 

8.6 







30 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 





40 

19.2 

19.2 

19.1 

19.1 





50 

25.5 

25.0 

24.4 

24.4 





60 

34.5 

32.0 

30. 

30. 

29 

29 



70 

46.0 

39.5 

36 

36 

35 

35 



80 

62.0 

49.0 

42 

42 

41 

41 

41 

41 

90 


60.5 

49 

49 

46 

45 

46 

45 

100 



56 

55 

52 

51 

52 

51 

120 



79.7 

71 

64 

63 

63 

62 

140 



108 

88 

78 

77 

74 

73 

160 



150 

110 

92 

90 

85 

83 

180 




138 

109 

106 

97 

95 

200 





128 

123 

108 

106 

220 





150 

141 

120 

117 

240 





177 

160 

133 

130 

260 





210 

180 

148 

144 

280 





250 

203 

163 

158 

300 






231 

177 

171 

320 






265 

194 

187 

340 







214 

204 

360 







234 

221 

380 







255 

239 

400 







276 

257 


The sphere gap is more sensitive than the needle gap to momentary rises of voltage 
and the voltage required to spark over the gap should be obtained by slowly closing 
the gap under constant voltage, or by slowly raising the voltage with a fixed setting 
of the gap. Open arcs should not be permitted in proximity to the gap during 
its operation, as they may affect its calibration. 


AIR-DENSITY CORRECTION-FACTORS FOR SPHERE GAPS 

641 The Spark-Over Voltage, for. a given gap, decreases with decreasing 
barometric pressure and increasing temperature. This correction 
may be considerable at high altitudes. 

The spacing at which it is necessary to set a gap to spark over at 
some required voltage, is found as follows: Divide the required 
voltage by the correction factor given below in Table X. A new 
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voltage is thus obtained. The spacing on the standard curves ob¬ 
tained from Table IX, corresponding to this new voltage, is the re¬ 
quired spacing. 

The voltage at which a given gap sparks over is found by taking the 
voltage corresponding to the spacing from the standard curves of 
Table IX, and multiplying by the correction factor. 

When the variation from sea level is not great, the relative air 
density may be used as the correction factor; when the variation is 
great, or greater accuracy is desired, the correction factor correspond¬ 
ing to the relative air density should be taken from Table X below, 
in which 

„ , . . , . 0.392 b 

Relative air density « — . . —— 

273 + i 

b *= barometric pressure in mm. 

t » temperature in deg. C. 

Corrected curves may be plotted for any given altitude, if de¬ 
sired. 

Values of relative air density and corresponding values of the cor¬ 
rection factor are tabulated below. It will be seen that for values 
above .9, the correction factor does not differ greatly from the relati\ e 
air density. 


TABLE X. 


Air-Density Correction Factors for Sphere Gaps 
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INSULATION RESISTANCE OF MACHINERY 

560 The insulation resistance of a machine at its operating temperatur 
shall be not less than that given by the following formula: 

voltage at terminals 

Insulation Resistance in megohms = —— -.:- 

rated capacity in kv-a. +1000 

The formula only applies to dry apparatus. Such high values ar 
not attainable in oil-immersed apparatus. 

Insulation resistance tests shall, if possible, be made at a d.c. pressur 
of 500 volts. Since the insulation resistance varies with the pressure 
it is necessary that, if a pressure other than 500 volts is to be employe 
in any case, this other pressure shall be clearly specified. 

The order of magnitude of the values obtained by this rule i 
shown in the following table: 


TABLE XI. 

Insulation Resistance of Machinery 


Rated 

Voltage 

Megohms 

of machine 

100 kv-a. 1000 kv-a. 

10,000 kv-a. 

100 

0.091 0.06 

— 

1,000 

0.01 0.60 

0.091 

10,000 

9.1 6.0 

0.91 

100,000 

— 60 

9.1 


661 It should be noted that the insulation resistance of machinery is c 
doubtful significance by comparison with the dielectric strengtl 
The insulation resistance^ subject to wide variation with temperatun 
humidity and cleanliness of the parts. When the insulatio 
resistance falls below that corresponding to the above rule, it car 
in most cases of good design and where no defect exists, be broughtu 
to the required standard by cleaning and drying out the machine 
The insulation-resistance test may therefore afford a useful indi 
cation as to whether the machine is in suitable condition for th 
application of the dielectric test. 

REGULATION 

DEFINITIONS 

660 Regulation. The regulation of a machine in regard to son: 
characteristic quantity (such as terminal voltage or speed) is tl 
change in that quantity occurring between any two loads. Unles 
otherwise specified, the two loads considered shall be zero load an 
rated load, and at the temperature attained under normi 
operation. The regulation may be expressed by stating the nt 
merical values of the quantity at the two loads, or it may be ei 
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pressed by the " percentage regulation", which is the percentage 
ratio of the change in the quantity occurring between the two 
loads, to the value of the quantity at either one or the other load, 
taken as the normal value. It is assumed that all parts of the 
machine affecting the regulation maintain constant temperature 
between the two loads, and where the influence of temperature is of 
consequence, a reference temperature of 75°C shall be considered as 
standard. If change of temperature should occur during the tests, 
the results shall be corrected to the reference temperature of 75°C. 

The normal value may be either the no-load value, as the no-load 
speed of induction motors; or it may be the rated-load value, as in 
the voltage of a.c. generators. 

It is usual to state the regulation of d-c. generators by giving 
the numerical values of the voltage at no load and rated load, and in 
some cases it is advisable to state regulation at intermediate loads. 

661 The Regulation of d-c. Generators refers to changes in voltage 
corresponding to gradual changes in load and does not relate to the 
comparatively large momentary fluctuations in voltage that fre¬ 
quently accompany instantaneous changes in load. 

In determining the regulation of a compound-wound d-c. gener¬ 
ator, two tests shall be made, one bringing the load down and the 
other bringing the load up, between no-load and rated load. 
These may differ somewhat, owing to residual magnetism. The 
mean of the two results shall be used. 

662 In constant-potential a-c. generators, the regulation is the rise 
in voltage (when the specified load at specified power factor is 
reduced to zero) expressed in per cent of normal rated-load voltage. 

663 In constant-current machines, the regulation is the ratio of the 
maximum difference of current from the rated-load value (occurring 
in the range from rated-load to short-circuit, or minimum limit 
of operation), to the rated-load current. 

664 In constant-speed direct-current motors, and induction motors, 
the regulation is the ratio of the difference between full-load and no- 
load speeds to the no-load speed. 

666 In constant-potential transformers, the regulation is the difference 

between the no-load and rated-load values of the secondary terminal 
voltage, at the specified power factor (with constant primary im¬ 
pressed terminal voltage) expressed in per cent of the rated-load 
secondary voltage, the primary voltage being adjusted to such a 
value that the apparatus delivers rated output at rated secondary 
voltage. 

666 In converters, dynamotors, motor-generators and frequency 
converters, the regulation is the change in the terminal voltage of 
the output side between the two specified loads. This may be 
expressed by giving the numerical values, or as the percentage of 
the terminal voltage at rated load. 

667 In transmission lines, feeders etc., the regulation is the change 
in the voltage at the receiving and between rated non-inductive 
load and no load, with constant impressed voltage upon the sending 
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end. The percentage regulation is the percentage change in volta 
to the normal rated voltage at the receiving end. 

568 In steam engines, steam turbines and internal combustion engine 
the percentage speed regulation is usually expressed as the pi 
centage ratio of the maximum variation of speed, to the rated-lo 
speed in passing‘slowly from rated load to no load (with consts 
conditions at the supply.) 

569 If the test is made by passing suddenly from rated load to 
load, the immediate percentage speed regulation so derived sh 
be termed the fluctuation. 

670 In a hydraulic turbine, or other water motor, the percents 
speed regulation is expressed as the percentage ratio of the maximt 
variation in speed in passing slowly from rated load to no load l 
constant head of water), to the rated-load speed. 

571 In a generator unit, consisting of a generator combined with 
prime mover, the speed or voltage regulation should be determin 
at constant conditions of the prime mover; i.e. constant stea 
pressure, head, etc. It includes the inherent speed variations 
the prime mover. For this reason, the regulation of a genera 
unit is to be distinguished from the regulation of either the pri: 
mover, or of the generator combined with it, when taken separate 

CONDITIONS FOR TESTS OF REGULATION 

680 Speed and Frequency. The regulation of generators is to 
determined at constant speed, and of alternating-current appara 
at constant frequency. 

681 Power Factor. In apparatus generating, transforming or tra 
mitting alternating currents, the power factor of the load to wh 
the regulation refers should be specified. Unless otherwise specifi 
it shall be understood as referring to non-inductive load, that 
to a load in which the current is in phase with the e.tn f. at the o 
put side of the apparatus. 

682 Wave Form. In the regulation of alternating-current machin 
receiving electric power, a sine wave of voltage is assumed, exc 
where expressly specified otherwise. See §405. 

683 Excitation. In commutating machines, rectifying machines, t 
synchronous machines, such as direct-current generators and mot< 
as well as in alternating-current generators, the regulation is to 
determined under such conditions as to maintain the field adjustm 
constant at that which gives rated-load voltage at rated-! 
current, as follows; 

(1) In the case of separately-excited field magnets—const 
excitation. 

(2) In the case of shunt machines, constant resistance in the sht 
field circuit. 

(3) In the case of series or compound machines, constant res 
ance shunting the series-field windings. 
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684 Tests and Computation of Regulation of A-C. Generators. 

Any one of the three following methods may be used. They are 
given in the order of preference. 

Method a. 

The regulation can be measured directly, by loading the gener¬ 
ator at the specified load and power factor, then reducing the load to 
zero, and measuring the terminal voltage, with speed and excitation 
adjusted to the same values as before the change. This method 
is not generally applicable for shop tests, particularly on large 
generators, and it becomes necessary to determine the regulation 
from such other tests as can be readily made. 

686 Method b. 

This consists in computing the regulation from experimental 
data of the open-circuit saturation curve and the zero-power* 
factor saturation curve. The latter curve, or one approximat¬ 



ing very closely to it, can be obtained by running the generator 
with over excitation on a load of idle-running under-excited syn¬ 
chronous motors. The power factor under these conditions is very 
low and the load saturation curve approximates very closely the zero 
power factor saturation curve. From this curve and the open circuit 
curve, points for the load saturation curve, for any power factor, can 
be obtained by means of vector diagrams. 

To apply Method b, it is necessary to obtain from test, the open- 
circuit saturation curve OA , Fig. 1, and the saturation curve B Cat 
zero power factor and rated-load current. At any given excitation 
Oc t the voltage that would be induced on open circuit is ac, the ter¬ 
minal voltage at zero power factor is he, and the apparent internal 
drop is ah. The terminal voltage dc at any other power factor can 
then be found by drawing an e.m.f. diagra m 1 * 1 as in Fig. 2, where <f> is 

* Method b, for deducing the load saturation curve, at any assigned power factor, 
from no-load and zero power-factor saturation curves obtained by test must be re¬ 
garded at empirical. Its value depend® upon the fact that experience has demon¬ 
itrated the reasonable correctness of the results obtained by it. 
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an angle such that cos (f) is the power factor of the load, b e the resist 
ance drop (IR) in the stator winding, ba the total internal drop, and 
ac the total induced voltage; ba and ac being laid off to correspond 
with the values obtained from Fig. 1. The terminal voltage at power 
factor cos (j) t is then cb of Fig. 2, which, laid off in Fig. 1, gives point d. 
By finding a number of such points, the curve Bdd' for power factor 
cos <j) is obtained and the regulation at this power factor (expressed in 


. 100 Xa'd' 
per cent) is-—-— 


, since a'd' is the rise in voltage when the load 


at power factor cos (j) is thrown off at normal voltage c' d'. 

Generally, the ohmic drop can be neglected, as it has very little 
influence on the regulation, except in very low-speed machines 
where the armature resistance is relatively high, or in some cases 
where regulation at unity power factor is being estimated. For low 
power factors, its effect is negligible in practically all cases. If 




resistance is neglected, the simpler e.m.f. diagram, Fig. 3, may be 
used to obtain points on the load saturation curve for the power 
factor under consideration. 

686 Method c. 

Where it is not possible to obtain by test a zero-power-factor sat 
uration curve as in Method b, this curve can be estimated closely from 
open-circuit and short-circuit curves, by reference to tests at zero 
power factor on other machines of similar magnetic circuit. Having 
obtained the estimated zero-power-factor curve, the load satura¬ 
tion for any other power factor is obtained as in method b. 

Thus Method c is the same as Method b; except that the zero-power- 
factor curve must be estimated. This may be done as follows. In 
Fig. 4, 0A is the open-circuit saturation curve and OE the short-cir¬ 
cuit line as shown by test. The zero-power-factor curve corresponding 
, to any given current# F will start from point B, and for machines design¬ 
ed with low saturation and low reactance, will follow parallel to OA, as 
shown by the dotted curve BD, which is OA shifted horizontally par¬ 
allel to itself by the distance OB. In high-speed machines, or in others 
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having low reactance and a low degree of saturation in the magnetic 
circuit, the zero-power-factor curve will lie quite close to BD, particu¬ 
larly in those parts that are used for determining the regulation. This 
is the case with many turbo-generators and high-speed water-wheel 
generators. In many cases, however, the zero-power-factor curve 
will deviate from BD, as shown by BC, and the deviation will be 
most pronounced in machines of high reactance, high saturation, 
and large magnetic leakage. The position of the actual curve BC 
with relation to BD t can be approximated with sufficient exactness 
by investigating the corresponding relation as obtained by test at zero 
power factor on machines of similar characteristics and magnetic 
circuit. Or curve B C can be calculated by methods based on the 
results of tests at zero power factor. After BC has been obtained, 
the saturation curve and regulation for any other power factor can 
be derived as in Method (b). 



687 Tests and Computation of Regulation for Constant-Potential 
Transformers. « 

The regulation can be determined by loading the transformer 
and measuring the change in voltage with change in load, at the speci¬ 
fied power factor. This method is not generally applicable for shop 
tests, particularly on large transformers. 

The regulation for any specified load and power factor can be 
computed from the measured impedance watts and impedance volts, 
as follows; 

Let: 

P » impedance watts, as measured in the short-circuit test and 
corrected to 75°C. 

E b m impedance volts, as measured in the short-circuit test. 

IX Reactance Drop in Volts. 

I « Rated Primary Current. 

E * Rated Primary Voltage. 


d ■ 
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q r = percent drop in phase with current. 
q x — percent drop in quadrature with current. 

~2 

. / . / r 

IX 


Vv-(f) 


100 
q x = 100- 


EI 

IX 

E 


688 Then- 


1. For unity power factor, we have approximately 


Per cent regulation =* q r + 


4 2 x 

200 


689 


2. For inductive loads of power-factor m and reactive-facto: 

0 mqx — nqr ) 2 


Per cent regulation = mq r -f- nq x •+• ■ 


200 


TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS* 


(These rtdes do not apply to auto transformers.) 

600 Diagrammatic Sketch of Connections. The manufacturer si 
furnish with each transformer a complete diagrammatic sketch 
the internal connections, and all terminals and taps of the tra 
former shall be marked to correspond with letters and numbers in 
sketch. This sketch should preferably be on a metal plate on 
transformer case. 


SINGLE-PHASE TRANSFORMERS 

601 Marking of Leads. The leads of single-phase transformers si 
be distinguished from each other by marking the high-voltage le 
with the letters A and B, and the low-voltage leads with the letl 
X and Y. 

The terminals (by terminals is meant the ends of the windin 
shall be so marked that the potential difference in all windings 
any instant shall have the same sign, that is, the potential differe 
between A and B shall have the same sign at any instant as 
potential difference between X and Y.** 

602 In accordance with the above rule, the terminals of single-ph 
transformers shall be marked as follows: 

(1) High- and Low-Voltage Windings in Phase: 


tjUJLUXSLUJlJ 


jvmrrmmfj 

X Y 


♦Sections 601 to 611 , relative to a specific scheme of marking the leads, are tenta 
only, subject to the adoption of a comprehensive scheme of marking the terminal 
all classes of apparatus. 

♦♦To test the correctness of single-phase markings, connect A to X and apply voi 
to the high voltage winding A-B. Voltage B-Y must be numerically less than vol 

A-B. 
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603 


(2) High- and Low-Voltage Windings 180 deg. Apart in Phase: 


a ts 

iLUXULOXiLoJ 


pTrrrnrrrr^ 
y x 


604 Single-Phase Transformers with More than Two Windings. 

Transformers with three or more windings (each being provided with 
separate outgoing leads) shall have the leads of two of their windings 
lettered in accordance with the preceding paragraph. The remaining 
leads shall be designated A A BB. etc. in the case of high-voltage 
leads and XX, YY, etc. in the case of low-voltage leads. For ex¬ 
ample, transformers having four secondary leads from two distinct, 
similar windings shall be lettered as follows: 


/V. 

LuujuuluxjuJ 



X XX Y YY 


This indicates that the low-voltage winding consists of two dis¬ 
connected parts, one part having terminals X, Y and the other part 
having terminals XX, YY. For multiple connection, X and XX are 
to be connected and Y and YY are to be connected. For series 
operation, Y is to be connected to XX. 

605 Tap Connections. All tap connections which are not brought 
outside the transformer case shall be marked serially with numerals 
only. Where tap leads are brought out of the transformer case they 
shall be given the letter designation together with a subscript indicat¬ 
ing the relative position of the tap, as in the following diagram. 


B 


LjluaujuuJ 

prrnprmrrrj 

X Xi Y 


606 Neutral Lead. Where a neutral lead is brought outside the 
transformer case, it shall be lettered N. 

607 Parallel Operation. Transformers marked as above may be opera¬ 
ted in parallel, by connecting similarly marked terminals provided 
their ratios, voltages resistances and reactances are such as to permit 
parallel operation. 


THREE-PHASE TRANSFORMERS 

608 Marking of Leads. Three-phase transformers ordinarily have 
three or four leads for high-voltage and three or four leads for low- 
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voltage windings. To distinguish the various leads from each ot; 
and also to distinguish between the various phase relations obtaina 
the three high-voltage leads should be lettered A, B and C and 
three low-voltage leads X, Y and Z. 

For transformers having six-phase secondaries the primary le 
should be lettered A, B and C as above, and the secondary le 
U, V, W, X, Y and Z. 

The letters shall be so applied to the transformer termii 
that if the phase sequence of voltage on the high-voltage side i: 
the order of A to B to C, it is in the order of X to Y to Z, etc., on 
low-voltage side. This arrangement is represented by the diagn 
below, which show the various common angular displaceme 
between high- and low-voltage windings of standard transform 
In addition it should be distinctly stated, preferably on the ral 
plate, in which of the groups given in the following diagrams 
transformer belongs. 


THREE-PHASE TRANSFORMERS 

GROUP-1 

Angular 

Displacement 

0° 

A A 

B Y 

GROUP-2 

Angular 

Displacement 

180° 

B Z X 

A V 

Aa-X Y 

-A 

kY 

GROUP-3 

Angular 

Displacement 

30° 

B / 

A 'A 

] 

A 

k< 
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609 The rules given above for single-phase transformers in regard to 
the neutral tap (see §606), and also in regard to internal connections 
(see §§601 to 606), are applicable to three-phase transformers and 
six-phase transformers. 

610 Angular Displacement. The angular displacement between high- 
and low-voltage windings, is the angle in the diagram in §608 
between the lines passing from the neutral point through A and X 
respectively for three-phase transformers and through A and U for 
six-phase transformers. Thus, in Group 1, the angular displace¬ 
ment is zero degrees; in Group 2, the angular displacement is 180° 
and in Group 3, the angular displacement is 30°. 

611 Parallel Operation. Three-phase and six-phase transformers 
marked as above may be operated in parallel, by connecting simi¬ 
larly marked terminals together, provided their ratios, voltages, re¬ 
sistances, reactances and angular displacements are such as to permit 
parallel operation. 

INFORMATION ON THE RATING PLATE OF A MACHINE 

620 It is recommended that the rating plate of machines which 
comply with the Institute rules shall carry a distinctive special 
sign, such as “ A.I.E.E. 1916 Rating” or “A16” Rating. 

621 The absence of any statement to the contrary on the rating plate 
of a machine implies that it is intended for continuous service and for 
the standard altitude and ambient temperature of reference. See 
§§287, 306, 308 and 309. 

622 The rating plate of a machine intended to work under various 
kinds of rating must carry the necessary information in regard to 
those kinds of ratings. 
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STANDARDS FOR WIRES AND CABLES 

TERMINOLOGY* 

635 Wire. —A slender rod or filament of drawn metal. 

The definition restricts the term to what would ordinarily be ui 
stood by the term 14 solid wire.” In the definition, the word 44 slen 
is used in the sense that the length is great in comparison with 
diameter. If a wire is covered with insulation, it is properly called ai 
sulated wire; while primarily the term 44 wire ” refers to the metal, n< 
theless when the context shows that the wire is insulated, the term *‘w 
will be understood to include the insulation. 

636 Conductor. —A wire or combination of wires not insulated f: 
one another, suitable for carrying a single electric current. 

The term ” conductor ” is not to include a combination of condu 
insulated from one another, which would be suitable for carrying se' 
different electric currents. 

Rolled conductors (such as busbars) are, of course, conductors, bu 
not considered under the terminology here given. 

637 Stranded Conductor. —A conductor composed of a group 
wires, or of any combination of groups of wires. 

The wires in a stranded conductor are usually twisted or braidec 
gether. 

638 Cable. — (1) A stranded conductor (single-conductor cable); 

(2) a combination of conductors insulated from 
another (multiple-conductor cable). 

The component conductors of the second kind of cable may be e 
solid or stranded, and this kind of cable may or may not have a con 
insulating covering. The first kind of cable is a single conductor, whit 
second kind is a group of several conductors. The term ” cable ” is ap 
by some manufacturers to a solid wire heavily insulated and lead-cov 
this usage arises from the manner of the insulation, but such a condi 
is not included under this definition of ” cable.” The term ” cable 
a general one, and, in practise, it Is usually applied only to the larger i 
A small cable is called a 44 stranded wire ” or a ” cord,” both of whicl 
defined below. Cables may be bare or insulated, and the latter may t 
mored with lead, or with steel wires or bands. 

639 Strand. —One of the wires, or groups of wires, of any strar 
conductor. 

640 Stranded Wire.— A group of small wires, used as a single \ 

A wire has been defined as a slender rod or filament of drawn n 
If such a filament is subdivided into several smaller filaments or str. 
and is used as a single wire, it is called a '* stranded wire.” There 
sharp dividing line of size between a ” stranded wire ” and a ” ca 
If used as a wire, for example in winding inductance coils or magnets; 
called a stranded wire and not a cable. If It is substantially insulate 
is called a 44 cord,' 4 defined below. 


*Frorn Circular No. 37 of the Bureau of Standards. 
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641 Cord.— A small cable, very flexible and substantially insulated to 
withstand wear. 

There is no sharp dividing line in respect to size between a M cord *' 
and a 44 cable," and likewise no sharp dividing line in respect to the character 
of insulation between a 41 cord M and a " stranded wire." Rubber is 
used as the insulating material for many classes of cords. 

642 Concentric Strand. —A strand composed of a central core 
surrounded by one or more layers of helically-laid wires or groups of 
wires. 

643 Concentric-Lay Cable. —A single-conductor cable composed of a 
central core surrounded by one or more layers of helically-laid wires. 

644 Rope-Lay Cable.—A single-conductor cable composed of a 
central core surrounded by one or more layers of helically-laid 
groups of wires. 

This kind of cable differs from the preceding in that the main strand* 
are themselves stranded. 

646 N-Condtictor Cable.—A combination of N conductors insu¬ 
lated from one another. 

It is not intended that the name as here given be actually used. One 
would instead speak of a 44 3-conductor cable,” a 44 12-conductor cable" 
etc. In referring to the general case, one may speak of a " multiple-con¬ 
ductor cable " (as in definition §638 above.) 

646 N-Conductor Concentric Cable. —A cable composed of an 
insulated central conducting core with (N—1) tubular stranded con¬ 
ductors laid over it concentrically and separated by layers of in¬ 
sulation. 

. This H ind °f cable usually has only two or three conductors. Such cables are used 
in carrying alternating currents. The remark on the expression " N-conductor " 
given for the preceding definition applies here also. 

647 Duplex Cable.—Two insulated single-conductor cables, twisted 
together. 

They may or may not have a common insulating covering. 

648 Twin Cable. —Two insulated single-conductor cables laid paral¬ 
lel, having a common covering. 

649 Triplex Cable. —Three insulated single-conductor cables 

twisted together. 

They may or may not have a common insulating covering. 

660 Twisted Pair. —Two small insulated conductors, twisted to¬ 
gether, without a common covering. 

The two conductors of a "twisted pair" are usually substantially in¬ 
sulated, so that the combination is a special case of a ** cord." 

661 Twin Wire. —Two small insulated conductors laid parallel, 
having a common covering. 

SPECIFICATION' OF SIZES OF CONDUCTORS 

662 The sizes of solid wires shall be stated by their diameter in mils, the 
American Wire Gage (Brown and Sharpe) sizes being taken as stand¬ 
ard. The sizes of stranded conductors shall be stated by their cross- 
sectional area in circular mils. For brevity, in cases where the most 
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careful specification is not required, the sizes of solid wires may be 
stated by the gage number in the American Wire Gage, and the sizes of 
stranded conductors smaller than 250,000 circular mils (i.e., No. 0000 
A.W.G. or smaller) may likewise be stated by means of the gage 
number in the American Wire Gage of a solid wire having the 
same cross-sectional area. Futhermore, an exception is made in the 
case of “ Flexible Stranded Conductors," for which see §655 below. 
In stating large cross-sections, it is sometimes convenient to use 
a circular inch (507 sq. mm.) instead of 1,000,000 circular mils. 

STRANDING 

653 Cables not requiring special flexibility shall be stranded in ac¬ 
cordance with the following table. 


TABLE XII 

Standard Stranding of Concentric Lay-Cables 


SIZE 

(See note 1.) 

Number of Wires (See note 2) 

A 

Bare, insulated or weather¬ 
proof cables for aerial use. 

B 

Insulated cables for other 
than aerial use. 

2.0 Cir. Inches 

91 

127 

1.5 “ 

61 

91 

1.0 

61 

61 

0.6 “ 

37 

61 

0.5 

37 

37 

0.4 

19 

37 

0000 A. W. G. 

19 or 7 (See note 3.) 

19 

00 

7 

19 

2 “ 

7 

7 

7 and smaller 


7 


1. For intermediate sizes, use stranding for next larger size. 

2. Conductors of 0000 A. W. G. and smaller are often made solid and this table of 

stranding should not be interpreted as excluding this practice. 

3. Class A cable, sizes 0000 and 000 A. W. G., is .usually made of 7 strands when bare 

and 19 strands when insulated or weatherproof. 

664 Sectional Area of Cables. The cross-sectional area of a 
cable shall be considered to be the sum of the cross-sectional areas of 
its component wires, when measured perpendicular to their axes. 
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655 Flexible Stranding. Conductors of special flexibility should 
ordinarily be made with wires of regular A.W.G. sizes,* the number of 
wires and size being given. The approximate gage number or ap¬ 
proximate circular mils of such flexible stranded conductors may be 
stated. The stranding of standard flexible cables is given in Table 
XIII and a tentative stranding for apparatus cable,in Table XIII-A. 

TABLE XIII 


Proposed Standard Stranding of Flexible Cables 


Nearest 

A.W.G. 

size 

(see Note l) 

Circular 

mils 

(see Note 3) 

Diam, 

of 

cable. 

Mils 

No. of 
wires 

Size of 
each wire 
A.W.G. 

Diam. 

Mils 

Make-up 
(see Note 2) 


2039000 

1836. 

703 

15.5 

53.9 

37 X 19 


1810000 

1778. 

“ 

16.0 

50.8 


1617000 

1680. 

u 

10.5 

48.0 

« 


1440000 

1580. 

u 

17.0 

45.3 

U 


1282000 

1495. 

u 

17.5 

42.7 

u 


1103000 

1372. 

427 

16.0 

50.8 

61 X 7 


874500 

1223. 

“ 

17.0 

45.3 

it 


093400 

1088. 

" 

18.0 

40.3 

u 


550000 

909. 

it 

19.0 

35.9 

a 


430400 

804. 

" 

20.0 

32.0 

4i 


345900 

770. 

44 

21.0 

28.5 

it 


274300 

080. 

tt 

22.0 

25.4 

it 


204700 

072. 

259 

20.0 

32.0 

37 X 7 

0000 

209800 

599. 

U 

21.0 

28.5 

tt 

000 

171300 

539. 

133 

19.0 

35,9 

19 X 7 

00 

135900 

480. 

“ 

20.0 

32.0 


0 

107700 

428. 


21.0 

28.5 


1 

82780 

332. 

91 

20,5 

30.2 

Concentric 

2 

05000 

290. 

u 

21.5 

20.9 

it 

3 

58400 

279. 


22.0 

25.4 

tt 

4 

39190 

229. 

01 

22.0 

25.4 

tt 

r> 

31080 

203. 

« 

23.0 

22.0 

tt 

0 

24050 

181. 

u 

24.0 

20.1 

a 

8 

17400 

152. 

it 

25.5 

10.9 

• « 

10 

10500 

118. 

37 

25.5 

10.9 

a 

12 

0442 

94. 

a 

27.5 

13.4 

u 

14 

4177 

74. 

it 

29.5 

10.0 

tt 

Smaller 



To equal 
Required 

30.0 


Bunched 


. 

....._. _ 

Size 





Note 1. The A.W.G. fixes except for 01 strands are approximated within 2 per 
cent. In the c$se of 61 strand cables the approximation is 0 per cent. 

Note 2. H 61 X 7" signifies a rape-lay cable composed of 01 strands of 7 wires each. 

Note 3. Circular mils are based on theoretical diameters of A.W.G. sizes which 
vary above or below values given in table by less than 0.1 mil. 


* Where necessary to closely approximate a regular size cable, the strands may be 
made of half-size wires from No. 15 to No, 30 A. W. G, 
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TABLE XIII-A 

Proposed Standard Stranding of Apparatus Cables 


(This table is offered for consideration but will not be recommended for 
adoption until ratified by other societies interested.) 


Nearest 

A.W.G. 

size 

(see Note l) 

Circular 

mils 

(see Note 3) 

Diameter 
of cable 
Mils 

No. of 
wires 

Size of 
each wire 
A.W.G 

Diam. 

Mils 

Make- 


2053000 

1903. 

2257 

20.5 

30.2 

6i x: 


1829000 

1796. 

“ 

21.0 

28.5 

“ 


1629000 

1695. 

“ 

21.5 

26.9 

u 


1450000 

1600. 

“ 

22.0 

25.4 

u 


1291000 

1506. 

“ 

22.5 

23.9 

a 


1150000 

1424. 

“ 

23.0 

22.6 

u 


1054000 

1359. 

1159 

20.5 

30.2 

61 x: 


938900 

1283. 

U 

21.0 

28.5 

u 


836200 

1211. 

“ 

21.5 

26.9 

ti 


744500 

1143. 

u 

22.0 

25.4 

u 


663000 

1076. 

tt 

22.5 

23.9 

a 


590500 

1017. 

“ 

23.0 

22.6 

it 


525800 

958. 

“ 

23.5 

21.3 

it 


451600 

889. 

703 

22.0 

25.4 

37 X 


402200 

836. 

« 

22.5 

23.9 

u 


358200 

791. 

“ 

23.0 

22.6 

it 


319000 

745. 

“ 

23.5 

21.3 

a 


284000 

703. 

“ 

24.0 

20.1 

a 


253000 

665. 

u 

24.5 

19.0 

a 

0000 

217600 

610. 

427 

23.0 

22.6 

61 X 

000 

172500 

543. 

“ 

24.0 

20.1 

it 

00 

136800 

483. 

“ 

25.0 

17.9 

It 

0 

104600 

422. 

259 

24.0 

20.1 

37 X 

1 

82980 

376. 

<« 

25.0 

17.9 

it 

2 

65810 

334. 


26.0 

15.9 

ti 

3 

52190 

298. 

a 

27.0 

14.2 

It 

4 

42610 

268. 

.133 

25.0 

17.9 

19 X 

5 

33800 

238. 

“ 

26.0 

15.9 

it 

6 

see Note 2. 

26800 

213. 


27.0 

14.2 

U 


Note 1 . The A.W.G. sizes are approximated within 3 per cent. 

Note 2. For sizes smaller than No. 6 see table XIII. 

Note 3. Circular mils are based on theoretical diameters of A.W.G. sizes, i 


vary above or below values given in table by less than 0.1 mil. 


656 Correction for Lay. The resistance and mass of a strai 
conductor are greater than in a solid conductor of the same c: 
sectional area, depending on the lay (i.e., the pitch of the twist ol 
wires). Two per cent shall be taken as the standard incremei 
resistance and of mass. In cases where the lay is definitely km 
the increment should be calculated and not assumed. 

The direction of lay is the lateral direction in which the str 
of a cable run over the top of the cable as they recede from ar 
server looking along the axis of the cable. m 

667 The lay of any layer of wires of a cable or strand shall not ex 
15 times the pitch diameter of that layer. The lay of any lay 
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strands of rope-lay cables shall not exceed 12 times the pitch diameter 
of the layer. 

CONDUCTIVITY OF COPPER. 

675 The following I. E. C. rules are adopted:* 

The following shall be taken as normal values for standard an¬ 
nealed copper: 

(1) At a temperature of 20°C., the resistance of a wire of 
standard annealed copper one meter in length and of a uniform 
section of 1 square millimeter is 1/58 ohm = 0.017241... .ohm. 

(2) At a temperature of 20°C., the density of standard annealed 
copper is 8.89 grams per cubic centimeter. 

(3) At a temperature of 20°C , the u constant mass ’* tem¬ 
perature coefficient of resistance of standard annealed copper, 
measured between two potential points rigidly 'fixed to the wire, is 
0.00393 = 1/254.45.. .. per degree centigrade. 

(4) As a consequence, it follows from (1) and (2) that, at a tem¬ 

perature of 20 °0. the resistance of a wire of standard annealed 
copper of uniform section, one meter in length and weighing one 
gram,is (1/58) X 8.89 = 0.15328.ohm.f§ 

676 Copper Wire Tables. The copper-wire Tables published by the 
Bureau of Standards in Circular No. 31 are adopted. These Tables 
are based upon the I. E. C. rules stated in §676. 

HEATING AND TEMPERATURE OF CABLES. 

677 Maximum Safe Limiting Temperatures. 

The maximum safe limiting temperature in degrees C. at the 
surface of the conductor in a cable shall be:— 

For impregnated paper insulation (85—E) 
varnished cambric (75—E) 

" rubber insulation (60—0.25E) 

•where E represents the r.m.s. operating e.m.f. in kilovolts be¬ 
tween conductors. 

Thus, at a working pressure of 3.3 kv., the maximum safe limit¬ 
ing temperature at the surface of the conductor, or conductors, in 
a cable would be:— 

For impregnated paper 81.7°C. 

varnished cambric 71.7°C. 

" rubber insulation 59.2°C. 

ELECTRICAL TESTS. 

678 Lengths Tested. Electrical tests of insulation on wires and 
cables shall be made on the entire lengths to be shipped. 

*See I. E. C. Publication No. 28 4 'International Standard of Resistance for Cop¬ 
per” March 1914. 

fParagraphs (1) and (4) of § 675 define what are sometimes called “volume re¬ 
sistivity,” and “Mass resistivity” respectively. This may be expressed in other 
units as follows:—volume resistivity = 1.7241 microhms-cm. (or microhms in a 
cm. cube) at 20°C. — 0.67879 microhm-inch at 20°C., and mass resistivity = 875.20 
ohms (mile, pound) at 20°C. 

§For detailed specifications of commercial copper, see the “Standard Specifica¬ 
tions” of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
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679 Immersion in Water. Electrical tests of insulated conductoi 
enclosed in a lead sheath, shall be made while immersed in water 
an immersion of twelve (12) consecutive hours, if insulated with 
ber compound, or if insulated with varnished cambric. It i 
necessary to immerse in water insulated conductors enclosed in z 
sheath. 

In multiple-conductor cables, without waterproof overall j 
of insulation, no immersion test should be made on finished c; 
but only on the individual conductors before assembling. 

680 Dielectric-Strength Tests. Object of Tests. Dielectric 
are intended to detect weak spots in the insulation and to < 
mine whether the dielectric strength of the insulation is sufficiei 
enabling it to withstand the voltage to which it is likely to be 
jected in service, with a suitable factor of assurance. 

The initially-applied voltage must not be greater than the ^ 
ing voltage, and the rate of increase shall not be over 100 per 
in 10 seconds. 

681 Factor of Assurance. The factor of assurance of wire or 
insulation shall be the ratio of the voltage at which it is tested tc 
at which it is used. 

682 Test Voltage. The dielectric strength of wire and cable ir 
tion shall be tested at the factory, by applying an alternating 
voltage between the conductor and sheath or water. 

683 The Magnitude and Duration of the Test Voltage should de 
upon the dielectric strength and thickness of the insulation 
length and diameter of the wire or cable, and the assurance f 
required, the latter in turn depending upon the importance o 
service in which the wire or cable is employed. 

684 The following test voltages shall apply unless a departure is 
sidered necessary, in view of the above circumstances. Ri 
covered wires or cable for voltages up to 7 kv. shall be testi 
accordance with the National Electric Code. Standardizatic 
higher voltages for rubber insulated cables is not considered po 
at the present time. 

Varnished cambric and impregnated paper insulated wires or c 
shall be tested at the place of manufacture for five (6) minul 
accordance with the Table XIV below. 

TABLE XIV 


Recommended Test Kilovolts Corresponding to Operating Kilovo! 


Operating kv. 

Test kv. 

Operating kv, 

Test 

Below 0.6 

2.5* 

5 

14 

0.6 

3 

10 

25 

1 

4 

15 

35 

2 

6.5 

20 

44 

3 

9 

25 

53 

4 

11.5 




♦The minimum thickness of insulation shallbe ^ in. (1.6 mm.) 
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Different engineers specify different thickness of insulation for 
the same working voltages. Therefore, at the present time the test 
kv. corresponding to working kv. given in Table XIV are based 
on the minimum thickness of insulation specified by engineers 
and operating companies.! 

686 The Frequency of the Test Voltage shall not exceed 100 cycles per 
second, and should approximate as closely as possible to a sine wave. 
The source of energy should be of ample capacity. 

686 Where Ultimate Break-Down Tests are required, these shall be 
made on samples not more than 6 meters (20 ft.) long. The maximum 
allowable temperature at which the test is made for the particular 
type of insulation and the particular working pressure, shall not be 
greater than the temperature limits given in § 677. 

687 Multiple-Conductor Cables. Each conductor of a multiple-con¬ 
ductor cable shall be tested against the other conductors con¬ 
nected together with the sheath or water. 

INSULATION RESISTANCE 

688 Definition. The insulation resistance of an insulated conductor 
is the electrical resistance offered by its insulation, to an impressed 
voltage tending to produce a leakage of current through the same. 

689 Insulation Resistance shall be expressed in megohms for a speci¬ 
fied length (as for a kilometer, or a mile, or one thousand feet), and 
shall be corrected to a temperature of 15.5° C. using a tempera¬ 
ture coefficient determined experimentally for the insulation under 
consideration. 

690 Linear Insulation Resistance, or the insulation resistance of Unit 
Length, shall be expressed in terms of the megohm-kilometer, or 
the megohm-mile, or the megohm-thousand-feet. 

691 Megohms Constant. The Megohms Constant of an insulated 
conductor shall be the factor “ K " in the equation 

R - K log io 

a 

where R « The insulation resistance, in megohms, for a specified 
unit length. 

D «* Outside diameter of insulation. 
d >» Diameter of conductor. 

Unless otherwise stated, K will be assumed to correspond to the mile 
unit of length. 

692 Test The apparent insulation resistance should be measured 
after the dielectric-strength test, measuring the leakage current 
after a one-minute electrification, with a continuous e.m.f. of from 
100 to 500 volts, the conductor being maintained negative to the 
sheath or water. 

fTh© Standards. Committee does not commit itself to the principle of basing 
test voltages on working voltages, but it is not yet in possession of sufficient data 
to base them upon the dimensions and physical properties of the insulation. 
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693 Multiple-Conductor Cables. The insulation resistance o i 
conductor of a multiple-conductor cable shall be the insulati 
sistance measured from such conductor to all the other conduct 
multiple with the sheath or water. 

CAPACITANCE OR ELECTROSTATIC CAPACITY 

694 Capacitance is ordinarily expressed in microfarads. Linea 
pacitance, or Capacitance per unit length, shall be express' 
Microfarads per unit length (kilometer, or mile, or one thousanc 
and shall be corrected to a temperature of 15.5° C. 

696 Microfarads Constant. The Microfarads Constant of an 
lated conductor shall be the factor u K ” in the equation 



Log io 


where C = the capacitance in microfarads per unit length. 

D = the outside diameter of insulation. 

d = the diameter of conductor. 

Unless otherwise stated, K will be assumed to refer to the 
unit of length. 

696 Measurement of Capacitance. The Capacitance of low~v< 
cable, shall be measured by comparison with a sta 
condenser. For long lengths of high-voltage cables, where 
necessary to know the true capacitance, the measurement shoi 
made at a frequency approximating the frequency of oper 

697 Paired Cables. The capacitance shall be measured betwec 
two conductors of any pair, the other wires being connected 1 
sheath or ground. 

698 Electric Light and Power Cables. The capacitance of 
voltage cables is generally of but little importance. The capaci 
of high-voltage cables should be measured between the co 
tors, and also between each conductor and the other condt 
connected to the lead sheath or ground. 

699 Multiple-Conductor Cables (not paired). The capacitan 
each conductor of a multiple-conductor cable shall be the capaci 
measured from such conductor to all of the other conductors in 
tiple with the sheath or the ground. 
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STANDARDS FOR SWITCHES AND OTHER CIRCUIT- 
CONTROL APPARATUS* 

SWITCHES 

720 The following Rules apply to Switches of above 600 volts. (For 
600 volts and below, see National Electric Code.f) 

721 Definition. A switch is a device for making, breaking, or 
changing connections in an electric circuit. 

722 Rating. 

(a) By amperes to be carried with not more than 30 °C. rise 

on contacts and current-carrying parts. 

(b) By normal voltage of circuit on which it may be used. 

723 Performance and Tests. 

(a) Heating Test with rated current applied continuously until 
temperature is constant; ambient temperature 40 °C. 

(b) Dielectric Test at 2i times rated voltage plus 2000. See 

§609. 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

724 Definition. A device designed to open a current-carrying circuit 
without injury to itself. A circuit breaker! may be: 

(a) An automatic circuit-breaker, which is designed to trip 
automatically under any predetermined condition of the circuit, 
such as an underload or overload of current or voltage. 

(b) A manually tripped circuit-breaker, which is designed to be 
tripped by hand. 

Both types of operation may be combined in one and the same 
device. 

726 Rating. 

(a) By normal current-carrying capacity. 

(b) By normal voltage. 

(c) By amperes which it can interrupt at normal voltage of the 
circuit. 

726 Performance and Tests. The heating test shall be made with 
normal current. In oil circuit breakers the same oil must be used 
for heating tests as for rupturing tests. The rise of temperature at 
the contacts shall not exceed 30 °C. The Rise on tripping solenoids 
and accessory parts not to exceed 50 °C. Ambient temperature of 
reference, 40 0 C o _ _ __ 

♦These rules do not apply to magnetically-operated or air-operated switches used 
for motor control. 

tBy the term “Code" is meant “National Electrical Code" as recommended by 
the National Fire Protection Association. 

jThese rules refer only to circuit breakers of above 550 volts. For 550 volts and 
below, see the National Electric Code. 
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727 Dielectric Test. Same as §723. 

728 Rupturing Test must be made with the current specified 
§726 (c), and at normal voltage. 

Note. Although circuit breakers should be considered a 
vices alone, no account being taken, in the rating, of the syst< 
which they are to be used: yet in applying circuit breakers t< 
given service, it may be necessary to take into account the s] 
on which they are to be used, with all its characteristics. 

Allowances must be made for the reactance, resistance, et 
the circuit to be controlled, as these have a direct bearing o 
maximum current flow. 

In some systems it has been found that the pressure rises sc 
during switching, that higher insulation tests than that spe 
in §723 should be given. 


FUSES 

(For circuits up to and including 600 volts, see National El 
Code) 

729 Definition. A fuse is an element designed to melt or dissipE 
a predetermined current value, and intended to protect agains 
normal conditions of current. 

Note. (The terminals, tubes, etc. which go with the fuse p 
are included in the definition). 

730 Rating. Fuses shall be rated at the maximum current i 
they are required to carry continuously, and at the n< 
voltage of the circuit on which they are designed to be used. 

Fuses may be divided into two classes: 

(1) Those designed to protect the circuit and apparatus both 
short circuit and against definite amounts of overload (e.g. fuses ■ 
National Electric Code which open on 25 per cent overload). 

(2) Those designed to protect the system only against 
circuits; (e.g. expulsion fuses, which blow at several times the 
rent which they are designed to carry continuously). The 
separating these two classes is not definitely fixed. 

731 Temperature. Coils or windings (such as accompany 
of the magnetic blow-out type) should not exceed the limits sc 
machine coils having the same character of insulation. (See j 
to 379). The highest temperature for the fuse proper si 
not exceed the. safe limit for the material employed (e.g. the ter 
ature of the fibre tube of an enclosed fuse should not exceei 
safe limit for this material, but an open-link metal fuse may b 
at any temperature which will not injure the fuse material; e 
that no application of the above rule shall contravene the Ne 
al Electric Code). 

732 Test. For fuses intended for use on circuits of small capi 
or in protected positions on systems of large capacity, see Nr 

Note. Complete standardization of these fuses above 000 volts, according 
method of the National Electric Code, is not advisable at this time, but is ex 
to be accomplished by an eventual extension of the National Electric Code, 
such extension is made, the following definitions and ratings may be followed. 
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al Electric Code. For large power fuses intended for service similar 
to that required of circuit breakers, see §724 to 728, or the Nation¬ 
al Electric Code, as far as the latter applies. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

733 Definition. A lightning arrester is a device for protecting circuits 
and apparatus against lightning or other abnormal potential rises of 
short duration. 

734 Rating. Arresters shall be rated by the voltage of the circuit on 
which they are to be used. 

Lightning arresters may be divided into two classes: 

(a) Those intended to discharge for a very short time. # 

(b) Those intended to discharge for a period of several minutes. 

736 Performance and Tests. Dielectric Test same as §723. 

The resistance of the arrester at double potential and also at 
normal potential, shall be determined by observing the discharge 
currents through the arrester. 

(c) In the case of any arrester using a gap, a test shall be made 
of the spark potential on either direct-current or 60-cycle a-c. ex¬ 
citation. 

(d) The equivalent sphere gap under disruptive discharge shall 
also be measured, using a considerable quantity of electricity. 

(e) The endurance of the arrester to continuous surges shall 
be tested. 

PROTECTIVE REACTORS 

736 Definition. A reactor (See §82 and 214) is a device for protecting 
circuits by limiting the current flow and localizing the disturbance 
under short-circuit conditions. 

737 Rating. 

(a) In kilovolt-amperes absorbed by normal current. 

(b) By the normal current, frequency and line (delta) voltage 
for which the reactor is designed. 

(c) By the current which the device is required to stand under 
short-circuit conditions. 

738 Performance and Tests. 

The Heat Test shall be made with normal current and 
frequency applied until the temperature is constant. The tem¬ 
perature should not exceed the safe limits for the materials em¬ 
ployed. See §§376 to 379. 

739 Dielectric Test. times line voltage plus 2000, for one minute, 
from conductor to ground. 

Note. The reactor shall be so designed as to be capable of 
withstanding, without mechanical injury, rated current at normal 
frequency, suddenly applied. 

RESISTOR OR RHEOSTAT 

740 Definition. Any device heretofore commonly known as a resistance, 
used for operation or control- (§81) National Electric Code* 
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INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMERS 
741 Definition. An instrument transformer is a transformer 
with measuring instruments, in which the conditions in the % 
circuit as to current and voltage are represented with hi 
merical accuracy in the secondary circuit. 

Under this heading and for more general use: 

(a) A current transformer is a transformer designed foi 
connection in its primary circuit with the ratio of transfor 
appearing as a ratio of currents. 

(b) A potential (voltage) transformer is a transformer di 
for shunt or parallel connection in its primary circuit, with the i 
transformation appearing as a ratio of potential differences (vol 

For further definitions relative to instrument transforme 

206-207. 

For the dielectric test of potential transformers, see §5( 
for the dielectric test of current transformers, see §609. 

Further standards concerning instrument transformers ax 
under discussion. 
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STANDARDS FOR ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 

DEFINITIONS 

Transmission System: When the current generated for an 
electric railway is changed in kind or voltage, between the gen¬ 
erator and the cars or locomotives, that portion of the conductor 
system carrying current of a kind or voltage substantially different 
from that received by the cars or locomotives, constitutes the trans¬ 
mission system* 

Distribution System: That portion of the conductor system 
of an electric railway which carries current of the kind and 
voltage received by the cars or locomotives, constitutes the distri¬ 
bution system .* 

Substation: A substation is a group of apparatus or ma¬ 

chinery which receives current from a transmission system, changes 
its kind or voltage, and delivers it to a distribution system. 


RATING OF RAILWAY SUBSTATION MACHINERY 

Continuous Rating. The rating of a substation machine shall 
be the kv-a. output at a stated power factor input, which it will 
deliver continuously with temperatures or temperature rises not 
exceeding the limiting values given in Sections 376 and 379 and also 
fulfilling the other requirements set forth in these rules and sum¬ 
marized in Section 260. 

Momentary Loads. These machines should be capable of carrying 
a load of twice their rating for one minute, after a continuous run at 
rated load, without disqualifying them for continuous service. 

Nominal Rating. Where the continuous rating is inconvenient, 
the following nominal rating may be used. The nominal rating of a 
substation machine shall be the kv-a. output at a stated power factor 
input, which, having produced a constant temperature in the machine 
may be increased 50 per cent for two hours, without producing 
temperatures or temperature rises exceeding by more than 5°C. the 
limiting values given in §376 and 379. These machines should be 
capable of carrying a load of twice their nominal rating for a period 
of one minute, without disqualifying them for continuous service. 
The name plate should be marked “ nominal rating.” 


CONDUCTOR AND RAIL SYSTEMS. 

766 Contact Conductors. That part of the distribution system other 
than the traffic rails, which is in immediate electrical contact with 

*These definitions are identical in sense, although not in words, with those 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as given in their Classification of Accounts 
for Electric Railways. 
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the circuits of the cars or locomotives, constitutes t 
conductors. 

767 Contact Rail; A rigid contact conductor. 

768 Overhead Contact Rail: A contact rail above th 
of the maximum equipment line.f 

769 Third Rail: A contact conductor placed at either : 
track, the contact surface of which is a few inches above 
of the top of the track rails. 

770 Center Contact Rail: A contact conductor placed b 
track rails, having its contact surface above the ground 

771 Underground Contact Rail: A contact conduct 
beneath the ground level. 

772 Gage of Third Rail: The distance, measured para 
plane of running rails, between the gage line of the neare 
and the inside gage line of the contact surface of the third 

773 Elevation of Third Rail: The elevation of the contj 

of the third rail, with respect to the plane of the tops < 
rails. 1 

774 Standard Gage of Third Rails: The gage of third 
be not less than 26 inches (66 cm.) and not more than 27 in 
cm.). 

776 Standard Elevation of Third Rails: The elevatio 
rails shall be not less than 2} inches (70 mm.), and not i 
3J inches (89 mm.). 

776 Third Rail Protection: A guard for the purpose of i 
accidental contact with the third rail. 

777 Trolley Wire: A flexible contact conductor, custom: 
ported above the cars, 

778 Messenger Wire or Cable: A wire or cable running a 
and supporting other wires, cables or contact conductors. 

A primary messenger is directly attached to the supportir 
A secondary messenger is intermediate between a primary i 
and the wires, cables or contact conductors. 

779 Classes of Construction: Overhead trolley constructio 
classed as Direct Suspension and Messenger or Catenary St 

780 Direct Suspension: All forms of overhead trolley coi 
in which the trolley wires are attached, by insulating devicei 
to the main supporting system* 

781 Messenger or Catenary Suspension: All forms of 
trolley construction in which the trolley wires are attached 
able devices, to one or more messenger cables, which in tur 
carried either in Simple Catenary, i.e., by primary messeng 
Compound Catenary, i.e,, by secondary messengers. 

782 Supporting Systems shall be classed as follows; 

783 Simple Cross-Span Systems: Those systems having at 
por t a sin gle flexible span across the track or tracks. 

tThe contour which embraces cross-sections of all rolling stock under 
operating conditions. 
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784 Messenger Cross-Span Systems: Those systems having at each 
support two or more flexible spans across the track or tracks, the upper 
span carrying part or all of the vertical load of the lower span. 

786 Bracket Systems: Those systems having at each support an 
arm or similar rigid member, supported at only one side of the track 
or tracks. 

786 Bridge Systems: Those systems having at each support a rigid 
member, supported at both sides of the track or tracks. 

787 Standard Height of Trolley Wire on Street and Interurban 
Railways: It is recommended that supporting structures shall be 
of such height that the lowest point of the trolley wire shall be at a 
height of 18 feet (6.5m.) above the top of rail under conditions of 
maximum sag, unless local conditions prevent. On trackage opera¬ 
ting electric and steam road equipment and at crossings over steam 
roads, it is recommended that the trolley wire shall be not less 
than 21 feet (6.4m.) above the top of rail, under conditions of max¬ 
imum sag. 

RAILWAY MOTORS 

RATING 

800 Nominal Rating: The nominal rating of a railway motor 
shall be the mechanical output at the car or locomotive axle, measured 
in kilowatts, which causes a rise of temperature above the surrounding 
air, by thermometer, not exceeding 90 °C. at the commutator, 
and 75 °C. at any other normally accessible part after one hour's 
continuous run at its rated voltage (and frequency in the case of an 
alternating-current motor) on a stand with the motor covers ar¬ 
ranged to secure maximum ventilation without external blower. 
The rise in temperature as measured by resistance, shall not exceed 
100 °C.* 

801 The statement of the nominal rating shall also include the corres¬ 
ponding voltage and armature speed. 

802 Continuous Rating: The continuous ratings of a railway 
motor shall be the inputs in amperes at which it may be operated 
continuously at i, f and full voltage respectively, without ex¬ 
ceeding the specified temperature rises (see §806), when operated on 
stand test with motor covers and cooling system, if any, arranged as in 
service. Inasmuch as the same motor may be operated under different 
conditions as regards ventilation, it will be necessary in each case to 

* This definition differ® from that in the 1911 edition of the Rules, principally by 
the substitution of a kilowatt rating for the horse-power rating and the omission of a 
reference to a room temperature of 26°C, For the purposes of these Rules the horse¬ 
power shall be taken as 740.0 watts. On account of the hitherto prevailing practise 
of expressing mechanical output in horse-power, it is recommended that, for the present 
the capacity be expressed both in kilowatts and in horse-power, a double rating, 
namely, 

kw.~—— - approx, equiv. h.p.-———■—— 

In order to lay stress upon the preferred future basis, it is desirable that on rating 
plates, the rating in kilowatts shall be shown in larger and more prominent characters 
than the capacity in horse power. 
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define the system of ventilation which is used. In case 
cooled by external blowers, the flow of air on which the 
based shall be given. 

803 Maximum Input. The subject of momentary loads f 
motors is under investigation. 

TEMPERATURE LIMITATIONS 

804 The allowable temperature in any part of a motor in ser 
governed by the kind of material with which that part is 
In view of space limitations, and the cost of carrying d« 
on cars, it is considered good practice to operate railw, 
for .short periods at higher temperatures than would be 
in stationary motors. The following temperatures are p 

TABLE XV 

Operating Temperatures of Railway Motors 



Maximum Observable 

Class 

Temperature of windings 

of 

when in continuous service. 

Material 



By 

By 

Sc® §370 

Thermometer 

Resistance 

to 370. 

See §345 

A 

85 

no 

B 

I 

1 

o ! 
o ^ 

w 

I 

130 


For infrequent, occasions, due to extreme ambient tem 
it is permissible to operate at 15° higher temperature. 

806 With a view to not exceeding the above temperature Hi 
the continuous ratings shall be based upon the temporal 
tabulated below: 

TABLE XVI 

Stand-Test Temperature Rises of Railway Motors* 




Temperature Rises 



of windings 


Class 




of 




Material 

By 

By 



Thermo- 

Reals- 


See §376 

meter 

tanee 


to 379 

See §340 



A 

65 

85 


B 

80 

105 


*The temperature rise in service may be very different from that on 
See § 1104 for relation between stand test and service temperatures, as 

ventilation. 
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806 Field-Control Motors. The nominal and continuous ratings of field- 
control motors shall relate to their performance with the operating 
field which gives the maximum motor rating. Each section of the 
field windings shall be adequate to perform the service required of it, 
without exceeding the specified temperature rises. 

CHARACTERISTIC CURVES 

810 The Characteristic Curves of railway motors shall be plotted with 
the current as abscissas and the tractive effort, speed and efficiency 
as ordinates. In the case of a-c. motors, the power factor shall 
also be plotted as ordinates. 

811 Characteristic curves of direct-current motors shall be based 
upon full voltage, which shall be taken as 600 volts, or a multiple 
thereof. 

812 In the case of field-control motors, characteristic curves shall be 
given for all operating field connections. 

EFFICIENCY AND LOSSES 

816 The efficiency of railway motors shall be deduced from a 
determination of the losses enumerated in §816 to 820. (See also 
§ 1100 and 1101.) 

816 The copper loss shall be determined from resistance measurements 
corrected to 75° C. 

817 The no-load core loss, brush friction, armature-bearing friction 
and windage shall be determined as a total under the following 
conditions: 

In making the test, the motor shall be run without gears. 
The kind of brushes and the brush pressure shall be the 
same as in commercial service. With the field separately ex¬ 
cited, such a voltage shall be applied to the armature terminals as 
will give the same speed for any given field current as is obtained 
with that field current when operating at normal voltage under load. 
The sum of the losses above-mentioned, is equal to the product of 
the counter-electromotive force and the armature current. 

818 The core loss in d-c. motors shall be separated from the friction 
and windage losses above described by measuring the power required 
to drive the motor at any given speed without gears, by running it 
as a series motor on low voltage and deducting this loss from the 
sum of the no-load losses at corresponding speed. (See §1101 for 
alternative method). 

The friction and windage losses under load shall be assumed to 
be the same as without load, at the same speed. 

The core loss under load shall be assumed as follows: 
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TABLE XVII 

Core Loss in D-C. Railway Motors at Various Loads. 


Per cent of Input 
at Nominal Rating 

Loss as Per cent of 
No-load Core Loss 

200 

165 

150 

145 

100 

130 

75 

125 

50 

123 

25 and under 

122 


Note: With motors designed for field control the core losses shall be assumed as the 
same for both full and permanent field. It shall be the mean between the no-load losses 
at full and permanent field, increased by the percentages given in the above Table 

819 The brush-contact resistance loss to be used in determining the 
efficiency, may be obtained by assuming that the sum of the drops at 
the contact surfaces of the positive and negative brushes is three 
volts. 

820 The losses in gearing and axle bearings for single-reduction single¬ 
geared motors, varies with type, mechanical finish, age and lubrication 
The following values, based on accumulated tests, shall be used 
in the comparison of single-reduction single-geared motors. 

TABLE XVIII 

Losses in Axle Bearings and Single-Reduction Gearing of Railway Motors. 


Per Cent of Input 

Losses as 

at Nominal Rating 

Per Cent of Input 

200 

3.5 

150 

3.0 

125 

2.7 

100 

2.5 

75 

2.5 

60 

2.7 

50 

3.2 

40 

4.4 

30 

6.7 

25 

8.5 


Note:—F urther Investigation may indicate the desirability of giving separate values 
of the losses for full and tapped fields, or low- and high-speed motors. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

830 Rating. Locomotives shall be rated in terms of the weight on 
drivers, nominal one-hour tractive effort, continuous tractive effort 
and corresponding speeds. 

831 Weight on Drivers. The weight on drivers, expressed in pounds, 
shall be the sum of the weights carried by the drivers and of the 
drivers themselves. 
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832 Nominal Tractive Effort: The nominal tractive effort, expressed in 
pounds, shall be that exerted at the rims of the drivers, when the 
motors are operating at their nominal (one-hour) rating. 

833 Continuous Tractive Effort. The continuous tractive effort, ex¬ 
pressed in pounds, shall be that exerted at the rims of the drivers 
when the motors are operating at their full-voltage continuous .rat¬ 
ing, as indicated in §802. 

In the case of locomotives operating on intermittent service, the 
continuous tractive effort may be given for i or } voltage, but in 
such cases the voltage shall be clearly specified. 

834 Speed: The rated speed, expressed in miles per hour, shall be 
that at which the continuous tractive effort is exerted. 

See also Appendix II on Additional Standards for Railway Motors. 

RATING OF AUTOMOBILE PROPULSION MOTORS 
AND GENERATORS 

(ROAD VEHICLES) 

835 Continuous Rating. Automobile propulsion motors and generators 
shall be given a continuous rating, expressed in kilowatts output 
available at the shaft at specified speed. The machines shall be 
able to operate continuously at their rated outputs without exceeding 
any of the limitations referred to in §260. 

836 Short-Time Rating. Owing to the variety of services which road 
vehicles are called upon to perform, no single standard period for 
short-time ratings is recommended. 

837 Nominal Rating. No special nominal rating is required for 
automobile propulsion motors or generators. 

838 Temperature Rises. Owing to space limitations and the cost of 
carrying dead weight on automobiles, it is considered good practice 
to operate the propulsion machinery at higher temperatures than 
would be advisable in stationary machines. The rating of auto¬ 
mobiles motors and generators shall be based upon temperature rise, 
on a stand test and with motor covers arranged as in service, fifteen 
degrees by thermometer or twenty-five degrees by resistance, above 
those of §379. 

839 Efficiency and Losses. Unless otherwise specified the efficiency 
of automobile propulsion machines shall be based upon the output 
at the shaft, using conventional losses as tabulated in §440. 
When such machines are of low voltage, the great influence of brush- 
contact losses on the efficiency requires that these losses be deter¬ 
mined experimentally for the type of brush used. 
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ILLUMINATION AND PHOTOMETRY 

The following Sections, 850 to 896, are abstracts from the i 
the Nomenclature and Standards Committee of the Illumi 
Engineering Society. They are here included by permission. 

850 Luminous Flux is radiant power evaluated according to i 
pacity to produce the sensation of light. 

861 The stimulus coefficient iCrfor radiation of a particular 
length, is the ratio of the luminous flux to the radiant powe 
ducing it. 

862 The mean value of the stimulus coefficient, over any 
of wave-lengths, or for the whole visible spectrum of any s 
is the ratio of the total luminous flux (in lumens) to the total ri 
power (in ergs per second, but more commonly in watts). 

853 The luminous intensity of a point source of light is the 
angular density of the luminous flux emitted by the source : 
direction considered; or it is the flux per unit solid angle fron 
source. 

Defining equation: 

Let I be the intensity, F the flux and co the solid angle. 

Then if the intensity is uniform, 



864 Illumination, on a surface, is the luminous flux-density ovei 
surface, or the flux per unit of intercepting area. 

Defining equation: 

Let E be the illumination and S the area of the intercepting su 

Then when uniform, 



865 Candle, the unit of luminous intensity maintained by the 
tional Laboratories of France, Great Britain, and the United St 

856 Candle-power, luminous intensity expressed in candles. 

867 Lumen, the unit of luminous flux, equal to the flux emitted 
unit solid angle (steradian) by a point source of one candle-po 

868 Lux, a unit of illumination equal to one lumen per square n 
The C. G. S. unit of illumination is one lumen per square centin 
For this unit Blonde! has proposed the name “ Phot." One ; 
lumen per square centimeter (milliphot) is a practical derivatr 

1 This unit, which is used also by many other countries, is frequently referred 
the International candle. 
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the C. G. S. system. One foot-candle is one lumen per square foot 
and is equal to 1.0764 milliphots. 

860 Specific luminous radiation, the luminous flux-density emitted 
by a surface, or the flux emitted per unit of emissive area. It is 
expressed in lumens per square centimeter. 

Defining equation: 

Let E' be the specific luminous radiation. 

For surfaces obeying Lambert’s cosine law of emission. 

E’ = 7T&o. 

863 The Lambert, the C. G. S. Unit of Brightness, the brightness of a 
perfectly diffusing surface radiating or reflecting one lumen per square 
centimeter. This is equivalent to the brightness of a perfectly dif¬ 
fusing surface having a coefficient of reflection equal to unity and 
illuminated by one phot. 

864 For most purposes, the millilambert (0.001 lambert) is the preferable 
practical unit. A perfectly diffusing surface emitting one lumen 
per square foot will have a brightness of 1.076 millilamberts. 

865 Brightness expressed in candles per square centimeter may be 
reduced to Lamberts by multiplying by 7r. 

Brightness expressed in candles per square inch may be reduced 
to foot-candle brightness, by multiplying by the factor 144 7T ■* 452. 

Brightness expressed in candles per square inch may be reduced 
to lamberts by multiplying by x/6.45 = 0.4868. 

In practise, no surface obeys exactly Lambert’s cosine law of 
emission; hence the brightness of a surface in lamberts is, in general 
not numerically equal to its specific luminous radiation in lumens 
per square centimeter. 

866 Coefficient of reflection, the ratio of the total luminous flux reflected 
by a surface to the total luminous flux incident upon it. It is a 
simple numeric. The reflection from a surface may be regular, 
diffuse or mixed. In perfect regular reflection, all of the flux is 
reflected from the surface at an angle of reflection equal to the angle 
of incidence. In perfect diffuse reflection, the flux is reflected from 
the surface in all directions, in accordance with Lambert’s cosine law. 
In most practical cases, there is a superposition of regular and diffuse 
reflection. 

867 Coefficient of regular reflection is the ratio of the luminous flux 
reflected regularly to the total incident flux. 

868 Coefficient of diffuse reflection is the ratio of the luminous flux 
reflected diffusely to the total incident flux. 

Defining equation: 

Let w be the coefficient of reflection (regular or diffuse). 

Then, for any given portion of the surface, 


E f 



2 A uniform source of one candle emits 4r lumens. 



MUM 
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869 Lamp, a generic term for an artificial source of light. 

870 Primary luminous standard, a recognized standard lui 
source reproducible from specifications. 

871 Representative luminous standard, a standard of luminc 
tensity adopted as the authoritative custodian of the accepted 
of the unit. 

872 Reference standard, a standard calibrated in terms of the uni 
either a primary or representative standard and used for th 
bration of working standards. 

873 Working standard, any standardized luminous source for 
use in photometry. 

874 Comparison lamp, a lamp of constant but not necessarily ] 
candle-power, against which a-working standard and test lam 
successively compared in a photometer. 

876 Test lamp, in a photometer,—a lamp to be tested. 

876 Performance curve, a curve representing the behavior of a 
in any particular (candle-power, consumption, etc.) at dif 
periods during its life. 

877 Characteristic curve, a curve expressing a relation betwee: 
variable properties of a luminous source, as candle-power and 
candle-power and rate of fuel consumption, etc. 

878 Horizontal Distribution Curve. A polar curve represent™ 
luminous intensity of a lamp, or lighting unit, in a plane per* 
cular to the axis of the unit, and with the unit at the origin. 

879 Vertical Distribution Curve. A polar curve representinj 
luminous intensity of a lamp, or lighting unit, in a plane ps 
through the axis of the unit, and with the unit at the origin, l 
otherwise specified, a vertical distribution curve is assumed 
an average vertical distribution curve, such as may in many cai 
obtained by rotating the unit about its axis and measuring the 
age intensities at the different elevations. It is recommended 
in vertical distribution curves, angles of elevation shall be coi 
positively from the nadir as zero, to the zenith as 180 degrees 
the case of incandescent lamps, it is assumed that the vcrtica 
tribution curve is taken with the tip downward. 

880 Mean horizontal candle-power of a lamp,—the average ca 
power in the horizontal plane passing through the luminous cen 
the lamp. 

It is here assumed that the lamp (or other light source) is mot 
in the usual manner, or, as in the case of an incandescent lamp, 
its axis of symmetry vertical. 

881 Mean spherical candle-power of a lamp,—the average ca 
power of a lamp in all directions in space. It is equal to the 
luminous flux of the lamp, in lumens, divided by 4 7T. 

882 Mean hemispherical candle-power of a lamp (upper or lowe 
the average candle-power of a lamp in the hemisphere consid 
It is equal to the total luminous flux emitted by the lamp, in 
hemisphere, divided by 2 tt. 
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883 Mean 2 onal candle-power of a lamp,—the average candle-power 
of a lamp over the given zone. It is equal to the total luminous 
flux emitted by the lamp in that zone, divided by the solid angle of 
the zone. 

884 Spherical reduction factor of a lamp,—the ratio of the mean spheri¬ 
cal to the mean horizontal' candle-power of the lamp. 3 

885 Photometric Tests in which the results are stated in candle-power 
should be made at such a distance from the source of light that the 
latter may be regarded as practically a point. Where tests are made 
in the measurement of lamps with reflectors, the results should always 
be given as “ apparent candle-power ” at the distance employed, 
which distance should always be specifically stated. 

886 The output of all illuminants should be expressed in lumens. 

887 Illuminants should be rated upon a lumen basis instead of a candle- 
power basis. 

888 The specific output of electric lamps should be stated in lumens 
per watt; and the specific output of illuminants depending upon 
combustion should be stated in lumens per b.t.u. per hour. The 
use of the term “ efficiency ” in this connection should be discouraged. 

When auxiliary devices are necessarily employed in circuit with a 
lamp, the input should be taken to include both that in the lamp and 
that in the auxiliary devices. For example, the watts lost in the 
ballast resistance of an arc lamp are properly chargeable to the lamp. 

889 The Specific Consumption of an electric lamp is its watt consump¬ 
tion per lumen. “ Watts per candle ” is a term used commercially 
in connection with electric incandescent lamps, and denotes watts 
per mean horizontal candle-power. 

890 Life Tests. Electric Incandescent Lamps of a given type may be 
assumed to operate under comparable conditions only when their 
lumens per watt consumed are the same. Life-test results, in order 
to be compared, must be either conducted under, or reduced to, 
comparable conditions of operation. 

891 In Comparing Different Luminous Sources, not only should their 
candle-power be compared, but also their relative form, brightness, 
distribution of illumination and character of light. 

892 Lamp Accessories. A reflector is an appliance, the chief use of 
which is to redirect the luminous flux of a lamp in a desired direc¬ 
tion or directions. 

893 A Shade is an appliance, the chief use of which is to diminish or to 
interrupt the flux of a lamp in certain directions, where such flux 
is not desirable. The function of a shade is commonly combined 
with that of a reflector. 

894 A Globe is an enclosing appliance of clear or diffusing materials, 
the chief use of which is either to protect the lamp, or to diffuse its 
light. 

3 In the case of a uniform point-source, this factor would be unity, and for a straight 
cylindrical filament obeying the cosine law it would be *•/ 4 . 
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895 TABLE XIX. 

Photometric Units and Abbreviations. 


Photometric 

Name of 


Abbreviate 
Symbols and d 

quantity 

unit 


equation 

l. Luminous flux 

Lumen 


F. * 

2. Luminous intensity 

Candle 

/ = 

dF d\ 

Jr.l ’ 1 A, 


dco ' dc 


3. Illumination 

4. Exposure 

5. Brightness 


Phot., foot-candle, 
lux 

Phot-second 
Apparent candles 
per sq. cm. 

Apparent candles 
per sq. in. 



Lambert 



6. Normal brightness Candles per sq. cm 

Candles per sq. in. 

7. Specific luminous Lumens per sq. cm 

radiation Lumens per sq. in. 

8. Coefficient of re¬ 

flection - — 


9. Mean spherical candlepower scp 

10. Mean lower hemispherical candlepower lcp 

11. Mean upper hemispherical candlepower ucp 

12. Mean zonal candlepower zcp 


13. 1 lumen is emitted by 0.07958 spherical cp. 

14. 1 spherical candlepower emits 12.57 lumens. 

15. 1 lux a* 1 lumen incident per square mater » 0,0001 

*■ 0.1 milliphot. 

10. 1 phot » 1 lumen incident per sq. cm. * 10.000 lux « 
milliphot. 

17. 1 milliphot « 0.001 phot = 0.929 foot-candle. 

18. 1 foot-candle » 1 lumen incident per square foot « 1.076 

phot 10.76 lux. 

19. Humbert » 1 lumen emitted per square centimeter.* 

20. 1 millilambcrt *■ 0.001 lambert. 

21. 1 lumen, emitted, per square foot* « 1.076 millilambcrt. 

22. 1 millilambert « 0.929 lumen, emitted, per square foot*. 

23. 1 lambert = 0.3183 candle per sq. cm. =* 2,054 candles per s 

24. 1 candle per sq. cm. » 3.1416 lamberts. 

25. 1 candle per sq. in. » 0.4868 lamber ts * 486.8 millilaml 

•Perfect diffusion assumed. 
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STANDARDS FOR TELEPHONY AND TELEGRAPHY 

910 After careful consideration, it does not seem that the time is 
yet ripe for a formal standardization of terms and definitions used 
in telephony and telegraphy. Many of the terms commonly 
employed are used in more than a single way, and conversely, many 
pieces of apparatus and many constants which are essentially 
identical from a physical standpoint have been and are known by 
more than one designation. 

911 Damping of a Circuit. The damping, at a given point, in a circuit 
from which the source of energy has been withdrawn, is the pro¬ 
gressive diminution in the effective value of electromotive force 
and current at that point resulting from the withdrawal of elec¬ 
trical energy. 

912 Damping Constant. The damping constant of a circuit depends 
upon the ratio of the dissipative to the reactive component of its 
impedance or admittance. 

Applied to the admittance of a condenser or other simple circuit 
having capacity reactance, the damping constant for a harmonic 
electromotive force of given frequency is the ratio of the conduc¬ 
tance of the condenser or simple circuit at that frequency, to twice 
the capacity of the condenser at the same frequency. 

Applied to the reactance of a coil or other simple circuit having 
inductive reactance, the damping constant for a harmonic current 
of given frequency is the ratio of the resistance of the coil or cir¬ 
cuit at that frequency, to twice the inductance at the same frequency. 

913 Equivalent Circuit. An equivalent circuit is a simple network 
of series and shunt impedances, which, at a given frequency, is 
the approximate electrical equivalent of a complex network at the 
same frequency and under steady-state conditions. t 

Note: As ordinarily considered, the simple networks as defined 
are the electrical equivalents of complex networks only with respect 
to definite pairs of terminals, and only as to sending-end impedances, 
and total attenuation. A further requirement is that the only con¬ 
nections between the pairs of terminals are those through the net¬ 
work itself. 

914 “ T ” Equivalent Circuit. A “ T ” equivalent circuit is a triple¬ 
star or “ Y ” connection of three impedances externally equivalent 
to a complex network. 

Symbol: *—'WWW'—j—WAV'—• 
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915 “ U ” Equivalent Circuit. A “ U ” equivalent circuit is 

connection of three impedances externally equivalent to 
plex network. It is also called a “ IX ” equivalent circuit. 


Symbol: 



IMPEDANCE 

916 Mutual Impedance. The mutual impedance, for alternati 
rents, between a pair of terminals and a second pair of te 
of a network, under any given condition, is the negative 
ratio of the electromotive force produced between either 
terminals on open circuit, to the current flowing between th 
pair of terminals. 

917 Self Impedance. The self impedance between a pair of te; 
of a network, under any given condition, is the vector ratio 
electromotive force applied across the terminals to the , 
produced between them. 

LINE CHARACTERISTICS 

918 Characteristic Impedance. The characteristic impedance of i 
the ratio of the applied electromotive force to the re 
steady-state current upon a line of infinite length and u 
structure, or of periodic recurrent structure. 

Note: In telephone practice, the terms (1) line impe 
(2) surge impedance, (3) iterative impedance, (4) sendi 
impedance, (5) initial sending-end impedance, (0) final sendi 
impedance, (7) natural impedance and (8) free impedance 
apparently been more or less indefinitely and indiscriminatel 
as synonyms with what is here defined as u characteristic imped 

919 Sending-End Impedance, The sending-end impedance of a 
the vector ratio of the applied electromotive force to t 
suiting steady-state current at the point where the electros 
force is applied. 

Note:. See note under “Characteristic Impedance. ” Ij 
the line is of infinite length of uniform structure or of perioi 
current structure, the sending-end impedance and the chai 
istic impedance are the same. 

920 Propagation Constant. The propagation constant per unit 
of a uniform line, or per section of a line of periodic rec 
structure, is the natural logarithm of the vector ratio c 
steady-state currents at various points separated by unit len* 
a uniform line of infinite length, or at successive correspc 
points in a line of recurrent structure of infinite length. The 
is determined by dividing the value of the current at the 
nearer the transmitting end by the value of the current at the 
more remote. 
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921 Attenuation Constant. The attenuation constant is the real part 
of the propagation constant'. 

922 Wave-Length Constant. The wave-length constant is the imaginary 
part of the propagation constant. 

LINE CIRCUITS 

930 Ground-Return Circuit. A ground-return circuit is a circuit con¬ 
sisting of one or more metallic conductors in parallel, with the 
circuit completed through the earth. 

931 Metallic Circuit. A metallic circuit is a circuit of which the earth 
forms no part. 

932 Two-Wire Circuit. A two-wire circuit is a metallic circuit formed 
by two paralleling conductors insulated from each other. 

933 Superposed Circuit. A superposed circuit is an additional circuit 
obtained from a circuit normally required for another service, and 
in such a manner that the two services can be given simultaneously 
without mutual interference. 

934 Phantom Circuit. A phantom circuit is a superposed circuit, 
each side of which consists of the two conductors of a two-wire 
circuit in parallel. 

936 Side Circuit. A side circuit is a two-wire circuit forming one side 
of a phantom circuit. 

936 Non-Phantomed Circuit. A non-phantomed circuit is a two-wire 
circuit, which is not arranged for use as the side of a phantom circuit. 

937 Simplexed Circuit. A simplexed circuit is a two-wire telephone 
circuit, arranged for the super-position of a single ground-return sig¬ 
nalling circuit-operating over the wires in parallel. 

Note: In view of the use of the term “ Simplex Operation ’ * 
in telegraph practice, it is felt that the designation 11 Simplexed 
Circuit M as applied to the arrangement described is not a happy one. 

938 Composited Circuit. A composited circuit is a two-wire telephone 
circuit, arranged for the superposition on each of its component 
metallic conductors, of a single independent ground-return signalling 
circuit. 

939 Quadded or Phantomed Cable. A quadded or phantomed cable 
is a cable adapted for the use of phantom circuits. 

Note: The type of cable here defined has frequently been 
designated as “ Duplex Cable ”—a term which is objectionable., 
both on account of its lack of description and its widely different 
use in telegraph practice. 


LOADING 

960 Loaded Line. A loaded line is one in which the normal indue* 
tance of the circuit has been altered for the purpose of increasing 
its transmission efficiency for one or more frequencies. 

961 Series Loaded Line. A series loaded line is one in which the 
normal inductance has been altered by inductance serially applied. 
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962 Shunt Loaded Line. A shunt loaded line is one in whicl 
mal inductance of the circuit has been altered by inductan< 
in shunt across the circuit. 

963 Continuous Loading. A continuous loading is a series 1 
which the added inductance is uniformly distributed a 
conductors. 

964 Coil Loading. A coil loading is one in which the norm 
tance is altered by the insertion of lumped inductanc 
circuit at intervals. This lumped inductance may be 
either in series or in shunt. 

Note: As commonly understood, coil loading is a sei 
ing, in which the lumped inductance is applied at uniforml 
recurring intervals 

966 Microphone. A contact device designed to have its elect 
sistance directly and materially altered by slight differ 
mechanical pressure. 

956 ■ _ Relay. A relay is a device by means of which contact 
circuit are operated under the control of electrical energ 
same or other circuits. 

967 Resonance. Resonance of a harmonic alternating current 
frequency, in a simple series circuit, containing resistant 
tance and capacity, is the condition in which the pos 
actance of the inductance is numerically equal to the 
reactance of the capacity. Under these conditions, the 
flow in the circuit with a given electromotive force is a mi 

968 Retardation Coil. A retardation coil is a reactor (reactai 
used in a circuit for the purpose of selectively reacting 
rents which vary at different rates. 

Note: In telephone and telegraph usage, the terms 4 dm 
coil, ” 44 inductance coil, ” choke coil ” and 44 reactance cc 
sometimes used in place of the term 44 retardation coil. ” 

969 Skin Effect. Skin effect is the phenomenon of the non- 
distribution of current throughout the cross-section of a 
conductor, occasioned by variations in the intensity of tl 
netic field due to the current in the conductor. 

960 Telephone Receiver. A telephone receiver is an electrically 
ted device, designed to’produce sound waves or vibration! 
correspond in form to the electromagnetic waves or vit 
actuating it. 

961 Telephone Transmitter. A telephone transmitter is a soun 
or vibration-operated device designed to produce electron! 
waves or vibrations which correspond in form to the sound 
or vibrations actuating it. 

902 The Coefficient of Coupling of a Transformer. The coe 

of coupling of a transformer at a given frequency, is the 
ratio of the mutual impedance between the primary and i 
ary of the transformer, to the square root of the product 
self-impedances of the primary and of the secondary. 

90S Repeating Coil. A term used in telephone practice meani 
same as transformer, and ordinarily a transformer of unitj 
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APPENDIX I. 

STANDARDS FOR RADIO COMMUNICATION 

The following Sections 1000 to 1033 have been abstracted from 
the report of the Standardization Committee of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, and are here included by permission as an Ap¬ 
pendix, until further revised. For full particulars, see the I.R.E. 
Standardization Committee report. 

1000 Acoustic Resonance Device. One which utilizes, in its operation, 
resonance to the audio frequency of the received signals. 

1001 Antenna. A system of conductors designed for radiating or 
absorbing the energy of electromagnetic waves. 

1002 Atmospheric Absorption. That portion of the total loss of radi¬ 
ated energy due to atmospheric conductivity. 

1003 Audio Frequencies. The frequencies corresponding to the norm¬ 
ally audible vibrations. These are assumed to lie below 10,000 
cycles per second. 

1004 Capacitive Coupler. An apparatus which, by electric fields, joins 
portions of two radio frequency circuits, and which is used to transfer 
electrical energy between these circuits through the action of elec¬ 
tric forces. 

1005 Coefficient of Coupling (Inductive). The ratio of the effective 
mutual inductance of two circuits to the square root of the product 
of the effective self-inductances of each of these circuits. 

1006 Direct Coupler. A coupler which magnetically joins two cir¬ 
cuits having a common conductive portion. 

1007 Counterpoise. A system of electrical conductors forming one 
portion of a radiating oscillator, the other portion of which 
is the antenna. In land stations a counterpoise forms a capacitive 
connection to ground. 

1008 A Damped Alternating Current is an alternating current whose 
amplitude progressively diminishes. 

1009 The Damping Factor of an exponentially damped alternating cur¬ 
rent is the product of the logarithmic decrement and the frequency. 

Let I 0 = initial amplitude 

It = amplitude at the time t 
e = base of Napierian logarithms 
a = damping factor 
Then: I t = I 0 €~ ai 

1010 Detector. That portion of the receiving apparatus which, con¬ 
nected to a circuit carrying currents of radio frequency, and in 
conjunction with a self-contained or separate indicator, translates 
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the radio frequency energy into a form suitable for operation of 
the indicator. This translation may be effected either by the con* 
version of the radio frequency energy, or by means of the control 
of local energy by the energy received. 

1011 Electromagnetic Wave. A periodic electromagnetic disturbance 
progressing through space. 

1012 Forced Alternating Current. A current, the frequency and damp¬ 
ing of which are equal to the frequency and damping of the exciting 
electromotive force. 

1013 Free Alternating Current. The current following any electro¬ 
magnetic disturbance m a circuit having capacity, inductance, 
and less than the critical resistance. 

iOH Critical Resistance of a Circuit. That resistance which determines 
the limiting condition at which the oscillatory discharge of a circuit 
passes into an aperiodic discharge. 

1016 Group Frequency. The number per second of periodic changes 
m amplitude or frequency of an alternating current. 

Note 1. Where there is more than one periodically recurrent 
change of amplitude or frequency, there is more than one group 
frequency present. . 

frequency ” ^ " gr ° Up frequen °y” replaces the term “ spark 

1016 Inductive Coupler. An apparatus which, by magnetic forces, 
]oms portions of two radio frequency circuits and is used to transfer 
electrical energy between these circuits, through the action of these 
magnetic forces. 

101 * Li “t ar Decrement of a Linearly Damped Alternating Current is 

the difference of successive current amplitudes in the same direction 
divided by the larger of these amplitudes. 

Let: /„ and I„ +1 be successive current amplitudes in the same 
direction, of a linearly-damped alternating current. 

Then: The linear decrement, b = —_ - n+ 1 

Also: I t = I 0 (1 -bft) 

Where: I 0 = initial current amplitude 

It current amplitude at time t 
f = frequency of alternating current 

1018 C urre g n tt h S' f damped alternating 

t , ; ganthm of the ratio of successive current ampli- 

tudes m the same direction. ^ 

JlT„ (or . complete 

'•*' b ' •” ce *“ v ' i» «» 

d = logarithmic decrement 


Then: 
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1019 Radio Frequencies. The frequencies higher than those corres¬ 
ponding to the normally audible vibrations, which are generally 
taken as 10,000 cycles per second. See also Audio Frequencies. 

Note: It is not implied that radiation cannot be secured at 
lower frequencies and the distinction from audio frequencies is 
merely one of definition based on convenience 

1020 Resonance of a circuit to a given exciting alternating e.m.f. is that 
condition due to variation of the inductance or capacity in which 
the resulting effective current (or voltage) in that circuit is a maximum. 

1024 A Standard Resonance Curve is a curve the ordinates of which 
are the ratios of the square of the current at any frequency to the 
square of the resonant current, and the abscissas are the ratios of 
the corresopnding wave length to the resonant wave length; the 
abscissas and ordinates having the same scale. 

1026 Sustained Radiation consists of waves radiated from a conductor 
in which an alternating current flows.) 

1027 Tuning. The process of securing the maximum indication by 
adjusting the time period of a driven element. (See Resonance.) 

1028 A Wave-Meter, is a radio frequency measuring instrument, cali¬ 
brated to read wave lengths. 

1030 Decremeter, An instrument for measuring the logarithmic de¬ 
crement of a circuit or of a train of electromagnetic waves. 

1031 Attenuation, Radio. The decrease with distance from the radi¬ 
ating source, of the amplitude of the electric and magnetic forces 
accompanying (and constituting) -an electromagnetic wave. 

1032 Attenuation, Coefficient of (Radio). The coefficient, which, when 
multiplied by the distance of transmission through a uniform medium, 
gives the natural logarithm of the ratio of the amplitude of the 
electric or magnetic forces at that distance, to the initial value of 
the corresponding quantities. 

1033 Coupler. An apparatus which is used to transfer radio-frequency 
energy from one circuit to another by associating portions of these 
circuits. 
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APPENDIX II. 

ADDITIONAL STANDARDS FOR RAILWAY MOT 

1100 In comparing projected motors, and in case it is no( 
desirable to make tests to determine mechanical losses, 
mg values of these losses, determined from the averag 

tests over a wide range of sizes of single-reduction s 
motors, will be found useful, as approximations. T: 
axle-bearing, gear, armature-bearing, brush-friction, w 
stray-load losses. 


TABLE XX 


Approximate Losses in D-C. Railway Motors. 


Input in par cent of that at nominal 


rating 

Losses as per ce; 

100 or over 

5.0 

75 

5.0 

00 

5.3 

50 

0.5 

40 

8.8 

30 

13.3 

25 

17.0 


01 I he core loss of railway motors is sometimes < 
by separately exciting the field, and driving the 
of the motor to be tested, by a separate motor having kn 
and noting the differences in losses between driving the t 
at various speeds and driving it with various field excitai 
1102 Selection of Motor For Specified Service 

1 he following information relative to the service to be ] 
is required, in order that an appropriate motor may be se 

(a) Weight of total number of cars in train (in tons oi 
exclusive of electrical equipment and load. 

(b) Average weight of load and durations of same, and 
weight of load and durations of same. 

(c) Number of motor cars or locomotives in train, an 
of trailer cars in train. 

(d) Diameter of driving wheels. 

(e) Weight on driving wheels, exclusive of electrical equ: 

(f) Number of motors per motor car. 

(g) Voltage at train with power on the motors— -avera 
mum and minimum. 
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(i) 

(j) 

(k) 

( l ) 
(m) 


(o) 


Rate of acceleration in mi. per. hr. per second. 

Rate of braking (retardation in m. per hr. per second). 

Speed limitations, if any (including slowdowns). 

Distances between stations. 

Duration of station stops. 

Schedule speed including station stops in m.p.h. 

(n) Train resistance in pounds per ton of 2000 pounds at stated 
speeds. 

Moment of inertia of revolving parts, exclusive of electrical 
equipment. 

Profile and alignment of track. 

Distance coasted as a per cent of the distance between station 


(P) 

(q) 

stops. 

(r) 


Time of layover at end of run, if any. 

1103 Stand-Test Method of Comparing Motor Capacity with Service 
Requirements: When it is not convenient to test motors under actual 
specific service conditions, recourse may be had to the following 
method of determining temperature rise. 

1104 The essential motor losses affecting temperatures in service are 
those in the motor windings, core and commutator. The mean ser¬ 
vice conditions may be expressed, as a close approximation, in terms 
of that continuous current and core loss which will produce the same 
losses and distribution of losses as the average in service. 

A stand test with the current and voltage which will give 
losses equal to those in service, will determine whether the motor has 
sufficient capacity to meet the service requirements. In service, the 
temperature rise of an enclosed motor (§164), well exposed to the 
draught of air incident to a moving car or locomotive, will be from 75 
to 90 per cent (depending upon the character of the service) of the tem¬ 
perature rise obtained on a stand test with the motor completely 
enclosed and with the same losses. With a ventilated motor (§166 
and §167), the temperature rise in service will be 90 to 100 per cent of 
the temperature rise obtained on a stand test with the same losses. 

1106 In making a stand test to determine the temperature rise in a 
specific service, it is essential in the case of a self-ventilated motor 
(§ 167), to run the armature at a speed which corresponds to the 
schedule speed in service. In order to obtain this speed it may be 
necessary, while maintaining the same total armature losses, to change 
somewhat the ratio between the I 2 R and core-loss components. 

1106 Calculation for Comparing Motor Capacity with Service Require¬ 
ments. The heating of a motor should be determined, wherever 
possible, by testing it in service, or with an equivalent duty cycle. 
When the service or equivalent duty-cycle tests are not practicable, 
the ratings of the motor may be utilized as follows to determine its 
temperature rise. 

1107 The motor losses which affect the heating of the windings are as. 
stated above, those in the windings and in the core. The former 
are proportional to the square of the current. The latter vary with 
the voltage and current, according to curves which can be supplied 
by the manufacturers. The procedure is therefore as follows: 
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1108 (a) Plot a time-current curve, a time-voltage curve, a 
loss curve for the duty cycle which the motor is to perfo 
late from these the root-mean-square current and the 

loss. 

1109 (b) If the calculated r.m.s. service current exceeds t 
rating, when run with average service core loss and spe 
is not sufficiently powerful for the duty cycle contempla 

1110 (c) If the calculated r.m.s. service current does 
the continuous rating, when run with average ser 
and speed, the motor is ordinarily suitable for the serv 
cases, however, it may not have sufficient thermal caps 
excessive temperature rises during the periods of 
In such cases a further calculation is required, the first 
is to compute the equivalent voltage which, with the r 
will produce the average core-loss. Having obtained th 
as follows, the temperature rise due to the r.m.s. servic 
equivalent voltage. 

Let t — temperature rise ] 

£o» JUR loss, kw. i with r ‘ m *s. service current, 

Pc - core loss, kw. J lent servic « voltage. 

. T = temperature rise ) 

P o - PR loss, kw. I with continuous load curren 
P c - core loss, kw. J in B to the equivalent servi< 
Then 

. T Po + Pc . x , 

1 1 ~ p , approximately. 

/ o *r *6 

1111 (d) The thermal capacity of a motor is approximate 
by the ratio of the electrical loss in kw. at its nomins 
capacity, to the corresponding maximum observable 
rise during a one hour test starting at ambient tempera 

1112 (e) Consider any period of peak load and determine t 
losses in kilowatt-hours during that period from the « 
ciency curve. Find the excess of the above lossi 
losses with r.m.s. service current and equivalent vc 
excess loss, divided by the co-efficient of thermal capacit 
the extra temperature rise due to the peak load. This 
rise added to that due to the r.m.s. service current, 
alent voltage, gives the total temperature rise. I) 
temperature rise in any such period exceeds the safe 
motor is not sufficiently powerful for the service. 

1113 (£) If the temperature reached, due to the peak loac 
exceed the safe limit, the motor may yet be unsuitable for 
as the peak loads may cause excessive sparking and da? 
chanical stresses. It is, therefore, necessary to comp? 
loads with the short-period overload capacity. If the pe 
within the capacity of the motor, it may be considered suit 
given duty cycle. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE RELATING TO ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING STANDARDIZATION 

Engineering Manual of the American Electric Railway Engi¬ 
neering Association. 

Standardization Rules of the Electric Power Club. 

Report of the Committee on Standardization of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 

National Electric Code. 

Meter Code—Code for Electricity Meters of the A. E. I. C. and 
N. E. L. A. 

Standardization Reports of the Association of Railway Electrical 
Engineers. 

Publications of American Society for Testing Materials. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards’ various publications including Cir¬ 
culars 15, 22, 23, 29, 31, 34, and 37.. 

Reports of Committee on Nomenclature and Standards of Illumi¬ 
nating Engineering Society. 

National Electric Light Association. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Specifications. 

FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 

Publications of the Engineering Standards Committee of Great 
Britain. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, Wiring Rules and 
other publications. 

Verband Deutscher Elektrotechniker. 

British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association, Reports 
ef the 

INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Publications of the International Electrotechnical Commission. 
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INDEX 


INDEX. 


A 


SECTION 


Abbreviations.90, 895 

Acceleration Due to Gravity, Symbol 

and Abbreviation. 90 

Acoustic Resonance Device, defined.. 1000 
Active Component of Current or Volt- 

_ age. 21 

Acyclic Machine, defined. 141 

Adjustable-Speed Motors. 153 

Adjustable-Speed Motors, defined .... 153 
Adjustable Varying Speed Motors, 

defined. 154 

Admittance, Symbols. 90 

A. I. E. E. Rating. 264 

Air-Blast Transformers, Temperature 

Correction. 321 

Air-Density Correction for Sphere-Gap 541 
Alternating-Current Apparatus,' Effi¬ 
ciency of..... 430 

Alternating-Current Calculations.12 

Alternating-Current Commutating 

Machines.... 131 

Alternating Current, Convention for 


Vectors. 20 

Alternating Current, Damped.1008 

Alternating Current, defined 4,12, 1012,1013 

Alternating Current, Forced.1012 

Alternating Current, Free.1013 

Alternator, defined.184, 135 

Alternator, Inductor, defined. 136 

Alternator, Polyphase, defined. 135 

Alternators, Expression of Rating.... 275 

Alternators, Variation in,.66, 67 

Altitude, correction for. 308 

Ambient Temperature. 303 


Ambient Temperature, deviation from. 


*. 320, 321 

Ambient Temperature for Machines 


partly below floor line.. 319 

Ambient Temperature for Testing .... 307 
Ambient Temperature from an Idle 

Unit. 318 

Ambient Temperature, Measurement 

of .314, 315 

Ambient Temperature of Reference for 


Alr . 305 

Ambient Temperature of Reference for 


yater. 309 

Ambient Temperature, Rotating Ma¬ 
chines, Forced Draft. 311 

Ambient Temperatures upon which 

Permissible Rises are Based...... 306 

American Wire Gage. 652 


SECTION 


Ammeter. 226 

Amortisseur Windings, temperature of 388 
Angular Displacement of e. m. fs. be¬ 
tween transformers..... 610 

Angular Velocity. . 9 

Angular Velocity, Symbol. 90 

Annealed Copper Standard. 675 

Antenna, defined.1001 

Anti-inductive Load. 25 

Apparatus Cable Stranding. 655 

Apparent'Power. 27 

Arc Machines. 130 

Arresters, Lightning.733, 735 

Assurance, Factor of. 681 

Atmospheric Absorption, defined.1002 

Attenuation, (Radio) Coefficient of, ..1032 

Attenuation Constant, defined. 921 

Attenuation, Radio. 1031 

Audio Frequencies, defined..1003- 

Automobile Apparatus, Test Voltage 505 
Automobile Motor and Generator Ra¬ 
ting.835, 836, 837, 838, 839 

Auto-Transformer, defined. 209 

Auto Transformer, Voltage Test. 503 

Auxiliary Apparatus, Losses in... 457 

Auxiliary Machine, Expression of Ra¬ 
ting. 277 

Available Output. 26X 


B 

Balancer. 106 

Barometric Pressure for Institute Ra¬ 
ting. 265 

Bearing Friction and Windage, deter¬ 
mination of. 450 


Bell-Ringing Apparatus, Test Voltage 505 
Bibliography on Standardization, 

Appendix III 

Blower Losses.456 

Blowout Coils, Temperature Rises.... 731 

Booster. 103 

Bracket Systems. 785 

Breakers, Circuit..724, 728 

Bridge Systems.. 786 

Brightness, defined. 861 

Brightness, expressed in Lamberts.... 865 

Brightness, Normal, defined. .. 862 

Brown and Sharpe Gage. 652 

Brush Contact Loss 440, 442, 443, 444, 454, 

. 819 

Brush Friction at Commutator and Col¬ 
lector Rings. 451, 817 

Brush Holders, Temperature of.392 
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SECTION 

Brushes, Temperature of. 392 

By-Laws of Standards Committee. .Page 10 


c 

Cable, Breakdown Tests of. 686 

Cable, Concentric, N-Conductor, de¬ 
fined.. 646 

Cable, Concentric-Lay, defined. 643 

Cable, defined. 638 

Cable, Duplex, defined. 647 

Cable, N-Conductor, defined. 645 

Cable, Rope-Lay, defined. 644 

Cable Stranding 653, 654, 655, 656, 657 

Cable, Triplex, defined. 649 

Cable, Twin, defined. 648 

Cables, Capacitance 694, 695, 696, 697, 698, 


Cables, Capacitance of Electric Light 

and Power. 698 

Cables, Electrical Tests of. 678 

Cables, Factor of Assurance. 681 

Cables, Heating of. 677 

Cables, Immersion for Testing. 679 

Cables, Insulation Resistance of 688 to 693 
Cables, Insulation Resistance Tests of. 692 

Cables, Lengths for Test. 678 

Cables, Measurement of Capacitance of 696 
Cables, Multiple Conductor, Capacity 

of. 699 

Cables, Multiple Conductor, Insulation 

Tests of.-. 693 

Cables, Multiple Conductor, Tests of.. 687 

Cables, Paired, Capacitance. 697 

Cables, Safe Limiting Temperature of. 677 

Cables, Sectional Area of. 654 

Cables, Test Voltage.682, 683, 684 

Cables, Test Voltage and Frequence 

.683. 685 

Candle, defined. 855 

Candle Power. 856 

Capacitance, defined. 80 

Capacitance, Measurement of. 696 

Capacitance of Cables . .694, 695, 696, 697, 

..698, 699 

Capacitance, Symbols. 90 

Capacitive Coupler, defined.1004 

Capacity, defined.80, 252, 261 

Capacity Distinguished from Rating. . 262 
Capacity of Electrical Machines. .261, 800 

Cascade Converter. Ill 

Catenary, Compound. 781 

Catenary, Simple.. . 781 

Catenary Suspension.. 781 

Center Contact Rail. 770 

Characteristic Curve of Luminous 

Sources. 877 

Characteristic Curves of Railway 

Motors....810,811, 812 

Characteristic Impedance, defined. 918 

Choke Coils, defined. 214 

Circuit Breakers, definition. 724 


Circuit Breakers, Performance and Test 726 


SECTION 

Circuit Breakers, Rating of. 725 

Circuit, Composited, defined. 938 

Circuit, Ground Returns, defined.930 

Circuit, Metallic, defined. 931 

Circuit, Phantom, defined. 934 

Circuit, Simplexed, defined. 937 

Circuit, Superposed, defined. 933 

Circuits for Telephony and Telegraphy, 

definition.930 to 938 

Circular Inch. 652 

Classification of Losses in Machinery. 435 

Classification of Machinery. 100 

Classification of Machines for Enclosure 160 
Coefficient of Coupling, Inductive.... 1005 
Coefficient of Coupling of a Transfor¬ 
mer. 962 

Coefficient of Reflection.866, 868 

Coil Loading. 954 

Collector Rings and Commutator, De¬ 
termination of Brush Friction of... 450 
Collector Rings, Temperature of. 389 


Commutating Machines, defined. 

..130,131, 132 

Commutating Machines, A-C.,Losses of 443 
Commutating Machines, Losses. .440, 443 

Commutation requirements. 402 

Commutator and Collector Rings, De¬ 
termination of Brush Friction of. 450 

Commutators, Temperature of. 390 

Comparison, Lamp, defined. 874 

Compensator, Direct Current. 106 

Compensator, Line-Drop Voltmeter, 

defined.... 230 

Components of Current.21, 22 

Composited Circuit. 938 

Concentric-Lay Cable, defined. 643 

Concentric Strand, defined. 642 

Condensive Load. 25 

Conductance, Symbol. 00 

Conductivity of Copper. 675 

Conductivity, Symbol. 90 

Conductor and Rail Systems. 766 

Conductor, Contact. 766 

Conductor, defined. 636 

Conductor, Stranded, defined. 637 

Conductors, Sizes of. 652 

Connected Load. 61 

Connections of Transformers.... 600 to 608 
Constant-Current Machines, Regula¬ 
tion of. 563 

Constant-Potential Machinery, Losses 

in. 433 

Constant-Potential Transformer,Rated 

Current, defined. 203 

Constant-Speed D-C. Motor, Regula¬ 
tion of. 564 

Constant-Speed Motors. 151 

Contact Conductors. 766 

Contact Rail, Center, defined. 770 

Contact Rail, defined... 767 

Contact Rail, Gage.. • • • 772 

Contact Rail, Overhead, defined. 768 
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Contact Rail Protection, defined. 77( 

Contact Rail, Underground, defined. . 771 
Contact Voltage Regulators, defined.... 211 

Continuous Current, defined.. ;i 

Continuous Loading.. 952 

Continuous Rating.. . 281 , 287, 288 

Continuous Rating, Automobile Motors 8115 
Continuous Rating, Railway Motors. . 802 
Control Apparatus, Dielectric Tests.. 500 

Conventional Efficiency, defined.. 428 

Converter..... . _ jy^ 

Converter, Cascade. .. , ’ ln 

Converter, Direct Current. ... jyy 

Converter, Frequency. .... U2 

Converter, Regulation, defined. .100 

Converter, Synchronous. ____ no 

Copper, Conductivity of....’ ' * 075 

Copper Constant Mass Temperature 

Coefficient... 07f, 

Copper Loss, Railway Motors.... HIO 

Copper, Temperature Coefficient of, .. 840 

Copper Wire Tables.... y 7n 

Cord, defined,. y,j j 

Core Lim at No Load. 452 . 818 , 1101 

Core Loss, Induction Motors, Deter¬ 
mination of.. .. f j 52 

Core Loss, Railway Motors, Determin- 

ation of... HOI 

f-ore Loss, Synchronous Machines, 

Determination of. .... , , , . 452 

Core Losses due to Increased Excitation 484 

Cores, Temperatures of.. gfH 

Corrections for Deviation of Ambient 
Temperature., 820 . 824 

Correction for Lay..ygy 

Counter-clockwise Convention..... 20 

Counterpoise, in Radio Telegraphy, 

defined.... ^ jyy 7 

Coupler (Radio), defined_’ ’. KUO,’ 1088 

Coupling Coefficient. .. ,, pyg 

Crest Voltage Meter...... ,, 227 

Crest Factor. .... 1$ 

Critical Resistance, defined..... 1014 

Cross-Span Systems.....[, [ ’ ‘ 7 gg 

Cross-Span Systems, Messenger_ 784 

Current, Alternating, defined,......8, 12 

Current, Capacity, defined .. gy 

Current, Continuous, defined4 

Current, Direct, defined....* ] i 

Current, Oscillating, defined. ’ ’ * 5 

Current, Pulsating, defined. ’ 2 

Current Ratio of Transformer.. ., 206 

Current, Symbols... 00 

Current Transformer, defined,.... 741 

Current Transformer, Tests...... 600 

Cycle...0 

Cycle of Duty.i !.*!.'!!!!!!! 284 


Damped Alternating Current, defined, 1008 

Damping.. 9U . 1008 

Damping Constant. 912 


Damping Factor, defined. 
Decrement, Logarithmic, 

Decremcter, defined. 

Definitions.. 

Degree, Electrical, defined 
Degree, Magnetic, defined 

Demand. 

Demand Factor.. 

Demand, Maximum, 
Demand Meter, defined., 

Detector, defined. 

Dielectric Constant, Syml 
Dielectric Strength Test. V< 

■ « .. 48 

Dielectric Strength Tests, 

Machinery,.. 

Dielectric Strength Testa 
Application of Voltage 
Dielectric Tests of Cables. 
Dielectric Tests of Circuit 
Dielectric Tests of Maehin 
Dielectric Tests of Macbii 

Measurements . 

Dielectric Tests of Protect! 
Dielectric Tests of Switches 

Direct Coupler... ., 

1 > i reel- ( m rren t Com mu tn t.ii 
Direct-Gurrent Compensate 
IJircct-Current Converter , 
Direct-Current, defined.,,, 
Ilireet. Current Generators, 

of Rating ... ,, 

Direct-Current Machines, I. 

Direct Suspension... 

Distortion factor.. 

Distribution Feeders, Reg 

defined,. 

Distribution System, define* 

Diversity Factor..... 

Dt) u h 1 ©- C u rre n t Ge n §n to r., 
Drip-proof Machine,.,,,,,,, 

Drop, Impedance,. . ... 

Drop, Per cent.. 

Drop, Per cent, in Induction 
Drop, Per cent, in Transform 

Drop, Reactance,... 

Drop, Resistance.. 

Duplex Cable. 

Duration of Heat Run. 

Duty-Cycle, Equivalent Teal 
Duty-Cycle Machines, Katin 
Duty-Cycle Operation....... 

Dynamotor,... 

E 

Effective Value........__ 

Efficiency and Losses. 

Efficiency im Affected by Win 
,Effi -fancy, Alternators and 
mers, defined............ 

Efficiency, Automobile Mo- 
Generator*... 
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SECTION 


Efficiency, Conventional, defined. 423 

Efficiency, defined. .. 83 

Efficiency Determination..423, 426 

Efficiency, Directly Measured. 425 

Efficiency, Measurement of. 428 

Efficiency, Normal Conditions. 427 

Efficiency, Plant. 421 

Efficiency, Railway Motors 815 to 820, 1100 

Efficiency, Symbol. 90 

Efficiency, Temperature of Reference.. 432 

Electric Locomotives. 830 

Electric Railways, Standards for. 760 

Electrical Degree.. 7 

Electro-Magnetic Wave, defined.1011 

Electromotive Force, Symbols. 90 

Electrostatic Field Intensity, Symbol, 90 
Electrostatic Flux Density, Symbol. .. 90 

Electrostatic Flux, Symbol. 90 

Embedded Temperature Detector 

Method. 352 

Enclosed Machine. 164 

Enclosed Machines, Temperatures. . . .386a 

Equivalent Circuit.913,914, 915 

Equivalent Phase Difference. 29 

Equivalent Sine Wave. 18 

Equivalent Tests, Standard Duration of 285 
Errors of Indicating Instruments, de¬ 
fined. 235 

Excitation for Regulation Test. 583 

Explosion-Proof Machine.. ... 171 

Explosion-Proof Slip-Ring Enclosure. . 172 
Exposure. 859 

F 

Factor of Assurance, defined. 681 

Field-Control Motors, Rating of. 806 

Field-Rheostat Loss.. 455 

Field Windings of A-C. Generators. 

Test Voltage. 506 

Field Windings of Synchronous Ma¬ 
chines, Test Voltage. 507 

Flexible-Cable Stranding. 655 

Fluctuation, defined. 569 

Forced Alternating Current.1012 

Form Factor, defined. 16 

Free Alternating Current.1013 

Frequencies, Radio.1019 

Frequency, defined... 9 

Frequency Converter. 112 

Frequency, Group, defined.1015 

Frequency of- Testing Voltage for 

Cables. 685 

Frequency of Testing Voltage for Ma¬ 
chines, . 484 

Frequency, Symbol and Abbreviation.. 90 
Friction and Windage, Railway Motors 817 
Friction, Bearing and Windage Losses, 

determination of. 450 

Fuses, definition.. .. 729 

Fuses, Rating of... 730 

Fuses, Temperature of. 731 

Fuses, Test of.... 732 


G SECTION 

Gage of Third Rail. 772 

Gages for Wires. 652 

Gearing, Losses in.820, 1100 

Generator.. 101 

Generator, D-C., Acyclic. 144 

Generator, D-C., Unipolar. 141 

Generator, Double Current. 107 

Generator, Induction, defined. 140 


Generators, A-C., Regulation of, Tests, 

Computations.584, 585, 586, 587 

Generators, Enclosed, Temperatures of 386a 


Generators, Regulation of, defined. 


Globe, defined. 894 

Graded Insulation for Transformers.. 512 
Gravity, Acceleration due to, Symbol 

and Abbreviation. 90 

Ground-Return Circuit. 930 

Group Frequency, defined.1015 

H 

Heat Run, Duration of.322, 323, 324 

Heat Run, Measurements during. 325 

Heating and Temperature. 300 

High Temperature Operation, Econ¬ 
omy of. 301 

High-Voltage Winding. 202 

Horse Power in Terms of Kilowatts... 276 

Hottest Spot Correction.346, 348, 356 

Hottest Spot Temperature Table. 379 

Household Devices, Test Voltage..... 504 
Hydraulic Turbine, Regulation of, de¬ 
fined. 570 

I 

Idle Unit Ambient Temperature. 318 

I. E. C. Rating. 264 

Illuminants, Rating and Output... 886, 887 

Illumination. 854 

Illumination and Photometry... 850 

Illumination, Unit of. 858 

Immersion of Cables for Testing. 679 

Impedance, Characteristic. 918 

Impedance Drop, Per cent. 52 

Impedance, Mutual. 916 

Impedance, Self. 917 

Impedance, Sending-End. 919 

Impedance, Symbols. 90 

Incandescent Lamps, Rating of. 886 

Indeterminable Load Losses. 440 

Inductance, Symbol.. 90 

Induction Apparatus, Stationary, de¬ 
fined.. 200 

Induction Generator, defined.. 140 

Induction Machines. 138 

Induction Machines, Losses of. 442 

Induction Machines, Stray Load Losses 

of. 459 

Induction Motor, defined. .. 139 

Induction Motor Core Loss,Determina¬ 
tion of.. 452 

Induction Motor Rotor Loss. 460 
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INDEX 


SECTION 

Induction Motor with Explosion- 


Proof Slip-Ring Enclosure. 172 

Induction Motors, Drop. 54 

Induction Motors, Phase Wound, Volt¬ 
age Tests. 508 

Induction Voltage Regulators, defined, 212 

Inductive Coupler, defined.1016 

Inductive Load, defined. 25 

Inductor Alternator. 136 

Information on Rating Plate. 620 

In-Phase Component of Current or 

Voltage. 21 

Instrument Transformers. 741 

Instrument Transformers, defined. 741 

Instruments, Dielectric Tests.510a 

Instruments, Indicating, Errors of. 235 

Instruments, Torque of, defined. 236 

Insulation Affected by Temperature... 301 
Insulation, Economical Short Life,.... 804 

Insulation, Life of.... 340 

Insulation Resistance of Cables. .688 to 693 
Insulation Resistance of Machinery.. 550 
Insulation Resistance of Machines 

Significance. 551 

Intensity of Illumination... 853 

Intensity of Magnetization, Symbol... 90 

Interconnected Polyphase Windings, 

Voltage Test. 483 

Integrated-Demand Meter, defined.... 233 
Internal Combustion Engines, Regula¬ 
tion of; defined. 568 

I 2 R Loss, Polyphase Induction Motors 460 


SECTION 

Lamp, Vertical Distribution Curve, de¬ 


fined.879 

Lamps, Comparison of. 891 

Lay, Correction for. 656 

Lay of Strands.. 657 

Lead. 19 

Leads of Transformers, Marking of.. 600 
Life of Insulation Affected by Tempera¬ 
ture. 301 

Life of Insulation of a Machine. 340 

Life Tests of Damps. 890 

Lightning Arresters Definition. 733 

Lightning Arresters, Performance and 

Test,. 735 

Lightning Arresters, Rating of,. 734 

Limitations, Approved. 260 

Limitations of Temperature Affecting 

Capacity. 300 

Line Characteristics, Telephony and 

Telegraphy. 918 

Line Circuits, Telephone and Telegraph 

• •-..930 to 939 

Line-Drop Voltmeter Compensator.. .. 230 

Linear Capacitance. 694 

Linear Decrement, defined.1017 

Linear Insulation Resistance. 690 

Literature on Standardization. 

.Appendix III. 

Load, Anti-Inductive. 25 

Load, Condensive. 25 

Load, Connected. 61 

Load Factor. 55 


K 

K, Constant for Cable. 691 , 695 

Kilovolt-Ampere Rating. 275 

Kilowatt Rating. 274 , 276 

Kinds of Rating.. 281 


L 

La S. 19 

Lagged-Demand Meter, defined. 234 

Lambert, defined. 863 

Lamp, defined .. ggg 

Lamp Accessories. 892 

Lamp, Characteristic Curve, defined. . 877 

Lamp, Horizontal Distribution Curve, 

defined. § 7 g 

Lamp, Life Tests. ggg 

Lamp, Mean Hemispherical Candle- 

Power defined. gg 2 

Lamp, Mean Horizontal Candle-Power, 

defined... 880 

Lamp, Mean Spherical Candle-Power, 

defined. ggj 

Lamp, Mean Zonal Candle-Power, de¬ 
fined..... 883 

Lamp, Performance Curve, defined.... 876 
Lamp, Specific Consumption, defined.. 889 
Lamp, Specific Output, Expression of.. 888 
Limt). Spherical Reduction Factor, de- 

- ned .. 884 


Load, Inductive.. 25 

Load, Maximum.262 

Load, Non-Inductive. 25 


Loaded Line... . . .. 950 

Loading of Telephone Lines. . . .950 to 954 

Loading Transformers. 393 , to 397 

Loads, Momentary, Continuously 

Rated Machines... 402 

Loads, Momentary, Railway Motors.. . 803 
Loads, Momentary, Railway Substa¬ 
tion Machinery. 764 

Locomotive Speed. 834 

Locomotives, Continuous Tractive Ef¬ 
fort,. 833 

Locomotives, Electric.830 to 834 

Locomotives for Intermittent Service,.. 833 
Locomotives, Normal Tractive Effort, 832 

Locomotives, Rating. 830 

Locomotives, Weight on Drivers. 831 

Logarithmic Decrement, defined. 1018 

Loss Brush-Contact. 454 

Losses, Bearing Friction and Windage, 

D et erminati on of. 450 

Losses, Brush Friction, Determination 

of .. 451 

Losses, Classification of. 435 

Losses, A-C. Commutating Machines, 443 
Losses, D-C. Commutating Machines, 440 
Losses due to Ventilating Blower,..... 456 
Losses, Evaluation of. 435 
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SECTION 


Losses in Auxiliary Apparatus.. ..457 

Losses in Constant Potential Ma¬ 
chinery.433 

Losses in Field Rheostats. 455 

Losses in Railway Motors,.. 815 to 820,1100 

Losses in Transformers.470, 471 

Losses, Indeterminable.440 

Losses, Indeterminate.426 

Losses, Induction Machines.•.442 

Losses, Stray Load. 434 

Losses, Synchronous Converters,. 444 

Losses, Synchronous Machines. 441 

Losses, Table of,. 435 

Losses, Transformers. 445 

Low Temperature Operation, Useless¬ 
ness of,. 301 

Low-Voltage Winding. 202 

Lumen... 857 

Luminous Flux.850, 857 

Luminous Flux, Unit of. 858 

Luminous Intensity. 853 

Luminous Sources, Comparison of,.... 891 

Luminous Standard, Primary. 870 

Luminous Standard, Representative. .. 871 

Luminous Standards.870 to 873 

Lux. 858 


M 

Machine Classification by Enclosure or 

Protection. 160 

Machine Classification by Speed. 150 

Machine, Drip-Proof, defined. 168 

Machine Efficiency.420, 422 

Machine, Enclosed, defined. 164 

Machine, Explosion Proof, defined.. . . 171 
Machine, Moisture Resisting, defined. . 169 

Machine, Open, defined. 161 

Machine Protected, defined.. .. 162 

Machine Rating, defined. 262 

Machine Rating, Principle of. 263 

Machine, Self-Ventilated, defined. 167 

Machine, Semi-Enclosed, defined. 163 

Machine, Separately Ventilated, de¬ 
fined,. .. .. 165 

Machine, Submersible, defined. 170 

Machine, Water-Cooled, defined. 166 

Machine with Explosion-Proof Slip- 

Ring Enclosure, defined. 172 

Machinery Cooled by Ventilating Air 

from Distance. 304 

Machinery, defined. 250 

Machinery Exposed to Sun’s Rays.... 313 
Machinery for High Ambient Tempera¬ 
tures,... 267 

Machines, defined. 250 

Machines, Duty-Cycle Rating of.. 403 

Machines not Cooled by Air or Water.. 312 
Machines Partly Below Floor Line Am-, 

bient Temperature. 319 

Machines, Synchronous, Determination 

of Core Loss of.. 452 

Magnetic Degree. 64 


SECTION 


Magnetic Field Intensity, Symbols and 

Abbreviation. 90 

Magnetic Flux, Symbols. 90 

Magnetic Flux Density, Symbols,. 90 

Magneto Voltage Regulators, defined, 213 

Magnetomotive Force, Symbol. 90 

Marked Ratio of Instrument Transfor¬ 
mer,. 207 

Mass Resistivity, defined. 675 

Mass, Symbol and Abbreviation. 90 

Maximum Demand. 58 

Maximum Equipment Line, defined... 768 

Maximum Load. 262 

Mean Hemispherical Candle-Power. .. 882 

Mean Horizontal Candle-Power... 880 

Mean Spherical Candle-Power. 881 

Mean Zonal Candle-Power. 883 

Measurement of Ambient Temperature 

.314, 315 

Mechanical Degree. 64 

Mechanical Power, Where Measured.. 429 

Mechanical Work, Symbol. 90 

Megohms. 689 

Megohms Constant. 691 

Messenger Suspension. 781 

Messenger Wire or Cable. 778 

Metallic Circuits.... 931 

Meter, Demand, defined. 232 

Meter, Power-Factor, defined. 226 

Meter, Reactive-Factor, defined. 226 

Meter, Watthour, defined.226 

Meters, defined. 225 

Meters, Dielectric Tests,.510A 

Meters, Torque of, defined. 236 

Microfarads, Constant. 695 

Microphone, defined. 955 

Millilambert. 864 

Milliphot. 858 

Moisture-Resisting Machine. 169 

Momentary Loads, t Continuously... 

Rated Machines. 402 

Momentary Loads, Railway Motors,.. 803 
Momentary Loads, Railway Substa¬ 
tion Machinery. 764 

Motor. 102 

Motor, Automobile Propulsion, Ra¬ 
ting, ...835, 836, 837 

Motor-Booster. 103 

Motor-Converter. Ill 

Motor-Generator. 104 

Motor, Induction, defined.. 139 

Motor, Synchronous, defined.J.37 

Motor-Vehicle Ratings. 

• .835, 836. 837, 838, 839 

Motors, A-C., Commutating, Classifica¬ 
tion. 131 

Motors, Adjustable Speed, defined. 158 

Motors, Adjustable Varying Speed, de¬ 
fined. 164 

Motors, Constant Speed, defined. 151 

Motors, Enclosed, Temperature of.386A 

Motors, Expression of Rating,. . . .276, 802 
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INDEX 


SECTION 

Motors. Field Control. Rating of. 806 

Motors, Induction, Determination of 

Core Loss of.452 

Motors, Multispeed, defined. 152 

Motors. Railway, Characteristic Curve 

.810, 811,812 

Motors, Railway, Determination of 

Core Loss of... 

Motors, Railway, Efficiency. 

.815, to 820, 1100 

Motors, Railway, Maximum Input of 803 

Motors, Railway, Rating of.800 to 802 

Motors, Railway, Selection of.1102 

Motors, Railway, Service Capacity... 

... 1103 to 1113 

Motors, Railway, Stand-Test Temper¬ 
ature Rises. 805 

Motors, Speed classification of. 150 

Motors, Speed Regulators. 564 

Motors, Stalling Torque of. 404 

Motors, Varying-Speed, defined. 154 

Multiple-Conductor Cable.645, 646 

Multiple-Conductor Cables, Capaci¬ 
tance. 699 

Multiple-Conductor Cables, Tests. 687 

Multi-Speed Motors.. 152 

Mutual Impedance. 9X6 

Mutual Inductance, Symbol. 90 


N-Conductor Cable. 645 

Needle-Point Spark-Over Voltages. . . . 537 

Nominal Rating.. 

Nominal Rating, Automobile Motors 

and Generators... 837 

Nominal Rating, Railway Motors. 800 

Nominal Rating, Railway Substation 

Machinery. 735 

Non-Inductive Load. 25 

Non-Phantomed Circuit. 936 

Non-Sinusoidal Quantities. 14 

Normal Brightness, defined. 862 

Notation ..... . 90,' 805 

Number of Conductors or Turns, 
Symbol. ’ qq 


Object of Standardization. 260 

°^-Cup .!!.*.!". 316 

Oil Temperatures.* 3g5 

Open Machine. 

Oscillating Current. 5 

Outdoor Machinery Exposed to Sun's 

Rays .. 

Output, Available. o 61 

Output, Rated, defined.. . 262 

n'' er t , Sl T?.399 to 401 

Overhead Construction. 779 

Overhead Contact Rail ..... *. . *. * ’ ‘ 76g 


Pads for Thermometers. 317 

Pair, Twisted, defined.. 650 

Paired Cables... 697 

Paper Impregnated, Working Temper¬ 
ature.. 677 

Peak Factor.. 15 

Per cent Drop.... 59 

Percentage Saturation. 63 

Performance Curve, Lamp. 876 

Period. g 

Permeability, Symbol. 90 

Phantom Circuit. 934 

Phantomed Cable. 939 

Phase. 13 

Phase Advancer.H4 ( 115 

Phase Converter. 113 

Phase Difference. 19 

Phase Difference, Equivalent. 29 

Phase Displacement, Symbols. 90 

Phase-Modifier. \ m 114 

Phase, Single. 30 


Phase, Three. 31 

Phase-Wound Rotors, Dielectric Tests, 508 

pllot . 858 

Photometric Tests. 885 

Photometic Units and Abbreviations 895 

H Equivalent Circuit. Q15 

Plant Efficiency, defined. 421 

Plant Factor, defined. 56 

Plate, Rating. 620 to 622 

Pole Tips, Temperature of. .. 392 

Polyphase Alternator, defined. 135 

Polyphase, defined.. 34 

Polyphase Induction Motor, I 2 R Loss, 460 

Potential Difference, Symbols... 90 

Potential Transformer, defined. 741 

Power Apparent.... 27 


Power Capacity. §0 

Power-Factor... 28 

Power-Factor Meter, defined.’ 226 

Power in A-C. Circuits. 26 

Power, Symbols. '. 90 

Primary Luminous Standard. 870 

Primary Winding. 202 

Prime Movers, Fluctuation of.65, 569 

Prime Movers, Pulsation in. 68 

Prime Movers, Regulation of. 568 

Prime Movers, Variation in.. 65 

Propagation Constant, defined... 920 

Protected Machine. 162 

Protection of Thermometers. 317 

Protective Reactors, definition.. 736 

Protective Reactors, Performance and 


Protective Reactors, Rating. 737 

Publications on Standardization,. 

......Appendix III. 

Pulsating Current Defined.. % 

Pulsation. Qg 

Putty for Thermometers.. 317 
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Quadded Cable. 939 

Quadrature Component of Current or 

Voltage. 22 

Quantity of Electricity, Symbols...... 90 

Quarter-Phase. 32 


Radiation, Sustained, defined-... .. 1026 

Radio Communication, Standards for 

.1000 to 1033 

Radio Frequencies. 1019 

Rail, Contact.. 767 

Rail, Third. 769 

Railway Motor, Selection of... 1102 to 1113 
Railway Motor, Stand Tests of...815, 1103 

Railway Motors.415, 800 to 820 

Railway Motors, Capacity and Require¬ 
ments of... ........ 1106 

Railway Motors, Characteristic Curves 

of... 810 

Railway Motors, Continuous Rating of 802 
Railway Motors, Determination of 

Core Loss of.-..817, 818, 1101 

Railway Motors, Efficiency and Losses 

of..815, 1100 

Railway Motors, Field Control, Rating 

of... 806 

Railway Motors, Friction and Windage 817 
Railway Motors, Maximum Input of.. 803 
Railway Motors, Temperature Limita¬ 
tions of.. 804 

Railway Motors, Temperature Rise in 

Service Compared to Stand Test. 1104 
Rated Current of Constant-Potential 

Transformer. 203 

Rated Output, defined.. ... 262 

Rating, A. I. E. E. 264 

Rating, Circuit Breakers. 725 

Rating, Continuous. 281 

Rating, Continuous, Automobile 

Motors. 835 

Rating, Continuous, Railway Motors 802 
Rating Distinguished from Capacity... 262 
Rating, Expression of, in Kilovolt- 

Amperes. 275 

Rating, Expression of in Kilowatts.274, 276 

Rating, Fuses. 730 

Rating, I. E. C. 264 

Rating, Locomotives. 830 

Rating, Nominal. 283 

Rating of Duty Cycle Machines. 403 

Rating of Electrical Machines, defined 262 
Rating of Field Control Railway 

Motors.. 806 

Rating of Incandescent Lamps. 886 

Rating of Motors, Expression of, in 

Kilowatts. 276 

Rating Plate, Information on... 620 to 622 

Rating, Principle of... 263 

Rating, Short-Time. 282 

Rating, Short-Time, Automobile 

Motors.. ..*,.. 836 



SECTION 


Rating, Short Time, Railway Motors. 800 

Rating, Switches. 722 

Ratio, Current, defined. 206 

Ratio, Marked, defined. 207 

Ratio of Transformer. 204 

Ratio, Voltage, defined. 205 

Ratio, Volt-Ampere, defined. 208 

Reactance, Coils, defined. 214 

Reactance Drop, per cent. 51 

Reactance, Symbols. 90 

Reactive Component of Current or 

Voltage. 22 

Reactive Factor. 23 

Reactive-Volt-Ammeter. 229 

Reactive-Volt-Ampere Indicator. 229 

Reactive Volt-Amperes. 24 

Reactor, defined.82, 214, 736 

Reactor Factor Meter... 226 

Reactor, Protective.736 to 739 

Receiver, Telephone, defined. 960 

Recording Instruments. 231 

Reduction Factor, Spherical. 884 

Reference Standard.. 872 

Reflection Coefficient... 866 

Reflection, Coefficient of Diffuse.... .. 868 
Reflection, Coefficient of Regular. .... 867 

Regulation and Excitation.. 583 

Regulation and Frequency. 580 

Regulation and Power Factor... 581 


Regulation and Wave Form... 582 

Regulation, Constant-Current Machines 563 
Regulation, Constant-Potential Gener¬ 
ators. 562 

Regulation, Constant-Potential Trans¬ 
formers. 565 

Regulation, Constant-Speed D-C. 

Machines. 564 

Regulation, Converters, Dynamotors, 
Motor-Generators and Frequency 

Converters. 566 

Regulation, D-C. Generators. 561 

Regulation, defined. 560 

Regulation, Generator Unit..; • • 571 

Regulation, Hydraulic Turbine. 570 


Regulation of A-C. Generators 584, 585, 586 
Regulation, Steam Engines, Turbines, 

and Internal Combustion Engines 568 

Regulation Tests. 680 

Regulation, Transformers. 587 

Regulation, Transmission Lines, Feed¬ 
ers, etc... ^67 

Regulators, Voltage, defined.. 

..210,211,212, 213 


Relay, defined... 

Reluctance, Symbol... ; 

Repeating Coil. 

Representative Luminous Standard, 
defined. 


956 

90 

963 

871 


Resistance Drop, per cent. 50 

Resistance, Insulation, of Machines.. 550 
Resistance Method of Measuring 

Temperature.348, 35 0 
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__ , SECTION 

Resistance* Symbols... {H) 

Resistivity, Symbol and Abbreviation 00 

Resistor. 

Resonance. ....957, 1020 

Resonance Curve....j ()2 .| 

Retardation Coil....’ ’ ' * {)58 

Revisions to Rules, Scope of. .. p lw > 3 

Rheostat, definition.. t 749 

Rheostat, Field, Losses,. 455 

Root-Mean "Square.. U) 

Rope-Lay Cable...* ’ ’ 944 

Rotary Phase-Converter, . 113 

Rotating Machines, Classification by 

Function......' 

Rotating Machines, Forced Draft, 
Ambient Temperature,fill 
Rubber Insulation, Maximum Working 

Temperature... 977 

Rupturing Test, Circuit Breakers...... 728 


Specific Luminous Radia 
Specific Output of Lampi 
Speed Classification of M 
Speed Regulation of Mac 
Speeds, Above Rated. .. 
Sphere Gaps, Conditions 
Sphere Gap, Correction 1 

Density, .... 

Sphere Spark Gap.. 

Spherical Reduction Pact 

Spherometer,. 

Squirrel Cage Windings, 

of . 

Stalling Torque of Motor* 
Stand Test Temperatur 

Motors.. .. 

Standard Duration of Equ 
Standard Resonance Curv 
Standard Temperature f 


Saturation Factor.. 32 

Saturation, Percentage., , ’ <53 

Secondary Winding. 202 

Self-Impedance... 

Self-Ventilated Machine.... 107 

Semi-Enclosed Machine..., [ ’ ’ 493 

Sending-End Impedance, defined,..... pjp 

Separately Ventilated Machines... 135 

Series Field Coil*, Dielectric Test*... 507 

Series Loaded Line. pm 

Seriea Transformer*..... , t 74 j 

Shade, defined... . .’ ggg 

Short-Circuit Streams*,.. 3pg 

Short Time Rating...* »js*J 

Short Time Rating*, Standard Period* 285 
Short Tim© Testa, Conditions for..... 285 
Shunt-Loaded Line.952 
Sid© Circuit, 935 

Simple Alternating Current., .. 12 

Simplexed Circuit..,,, , 047 

Sine Wav©...’ ** ’ * ‘ n 

Sin© Wave, as Standard.... 495 

Sin© Wave, Deviation from. 493 

Single-Phase.39 

Sinusoidal Current... U 

Six-Phase... ’ * «« 

Skin Effect.*' 959 

Slip Ring*, Temperatur®* of. 339 

Spark-Frequency.....19U 

Spark Gap for Machinery of High 

Capacitance. 332 

Spark Gap for Machinery of Low 

Capacitance.. t , . .93 j 

Spark Gap Measurement*...580, 534 

Spark Gap, Needle. 339 

Spark Gap, Rung© of Voltage... 535 

Spark Gap, Sphere.. ..’ 533 

Sparking Distance, Needle.* ’ ’ ' ’ 537 

Sparking Distance, Sphere Gap.549 

Special Temperature Limits. 885 

Specific Consumption.,... 889 


Rating. 

Standard, Working (Photo 
Standardisation, Object* 0 
Standard* for Electrical M 
Standard* for Telegraphy 

any..... 

Stationary Induction Apj 

fined.,... 

Steam Engine*, Regulation 
Steam Turbines, Regulation 

Stimulus Coefficient. 

Strand, Concentric, defined 

Strand, defined. 

Stranded Conductor, define 
Stranded Wire, defined.... 
Stranding, Apparatus Cable 

Stranding, Bunched. 

Stranding, Flexible..,. 

Stranding, Rope. 

Stranding, Rope-Lay, Symfc 

Stranding, Standard.. 

Stray Load Lottes, defined,, 
Stray Load-Lots©*, Deterne 


Submersible Machine. 

Substation, definition. 

Substation Machinery Rat in 

Superposed Circuit. 

Supporting Systems for Trol 

Sueoeptanee, Symbol. 

Susceptibility, Symbol...... 

Suspension, Direct, for Trolb 
Sustained Radiation, defined' 
Switch©®, definition, 
Switches, Dielectric Tests,. .. 
Switch©*, Performance and T 

Switches, Rating of. 

Symbol*..... 

Symbol*, Photometric. 

Synchronism Indicator, define 

Synchronoicope, defined. 

Synchronous Commutating s 
Synchronous Condenser,.,., 
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SECTION 


Synchronous Converter, defined. 110 

Synchronous Converters, Losses of... . 444 
Synchronous Machine Core Loss, De¬ 
termination of. 452 

Synchronous Machines. 133 

Synchronous Machines, Losses of. 441 

Synchronous Machines, Stray Load 

Losses,. 458 

Synchronous Motor, defined. ........ 137 

Synchronous Phase-Advancer. 115 

System Efficiency, defined. 421 


T Equivalent Circuit. 914 

Tables of Copper Wire. 676 

Telephone Receiver. 960 

Telephone Transmitter. 961 

Telephony and Telegraphy.910 to 963 

Temperature, Ambient. 303 

Temperature, Ambient, for Testing. .. 307 
Temperature, Ambient, Forced Draft 

Machines. 311 

Temperature, Ambient, from Idle Unit, 318 
Temperature, Ambient, Measurement 

of.314, 315 

Temperature and Life of Insulations.. 301 
Temperature Coefficient of Copper.... 349 
Temperature Correction for Air-Blast 

Transformers. 321 

Temperature Detectors.353, 354 

Temperature Elevations, Table of. 379 

Temperature, High, Conditions for Op¬ 
eration at,. 301 

Temperature Limitations and Capac¬ 
ity.300, 804 

Temperature Limits. 375 

Temperature Limits, Enclosed Ma¬ 
chines, .386A 

Temperature Limits for Low Ambi¬ 
ents......305A 

Temperature, Maximum, Derived from 

Observable,. 343 

Temperature Measurements. 344 

Temperature Measurements during 

Heat Run. 325 

Temperature Measurements, Imbedded 

Detector Method. .. 353, 354,355, 356 
Temperature Measurements, Resis¬ 
tance Method.348, 350 

Temperature Measurements, Thermom¬ 
eter Method.345,346, 347 

Temperature of Parts Other than 

Windings.388, 389, 390, 391, 392 

Temperature of Reference for Air. 305 

Temperature of Reference for Effi¬ 
ciency,. 4132 

Temperature of Reference for Water.. . 309 
Temperature of Transformer Winding. 351 
Temperature Rise in Coils for Fuse 

Blowouts. 731 

Temperature Rise Limits for Low Am¬ 
bients... - • - •*••305A 


SECTION 


Temperature Rise, Switches. 722 

Temperature Rises with Ambient Less 

than Standard. 266 

Temperature Scale. 251 

Temperature, Standard. 265 

Temperature, Symbols and Abbrevia¬ 
tion,. 90 

Temperature Test, Duration of. 


.322, 323, 324 

Temperature Tests of Transformers. .. 

.393, 394,395, 396,397 

Temperatures and Temperature Rises 

Permissible.376, 377, 379 

Temperatures Desirable to Ascertain.. 341 
Temperatures, Hottest Spot, Table of, 379 

Temperatures in Centigrade.251 

Temperatures, Limiting, Observable. . 379 
Temperatures, Low, Uselessness of.. .. 301 

Temperatures of Oil. 385 

Temperatures, Permissible, in Mixed 

Insulations. 378 


Temperatures, Safe, for Operating Rail¬ 


way Motors. 804 

Test Lamp, defined. 875 

Test Voltage for Cables. 682 

Test Voltage, Measurement of.530, 540 

Test Voltages, Conditions for. 481 

Test Voltages, Duration of. 485 

Test Voltages for Machines. 480 

Test Voltages, Frequency and Wave 

Form. 484 

Test Voltages, Values of and Excep¬ 
tions,..-.500, 512 

Testing of Cables, Immersion in Water, 679 

Thermal Capacity, defined.1111 

Thermometer Method of Measuring 

Temperature.345, 346, and 347 

Thermometer Pads and Putty. 317 

Third Rail. 769 

Third Rail, Elevation of. 773 

Third Rail, Gage of. 772 

Third Rail, Protection. 776 

Third Rail, Standard Elevation of. 775 

Third Rail, Standard Gage of. 774 

Three-Phase. 31 


Three-Phase Transformers, Marking 

Leads of,.... 607 

Time Lag, Error due to,. 316 

Time, Symbol and Abbreviation. 90 

Torque of Meters and Instruments.... 236 

Torque, Stalling, of Motors. 404 

Tractive Effort..832, 833 

Tractive Effort, Locomotives,.832, 833 

Transformer, Coefficient of Coupling.. 962 

Transformer Connections. 600 

Transformer, Constant-Potential, Ra¬ 
ted Current, defined. 203 

Transformer, Constant-Potential, Ra¬ 
ted Primary Voltage, defined. 203 

Transformer, Current Ratio, defined... 206 
Transformer, High-Voltage Winding, 

defined. 202 
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SECTION 

Transformer, Instrument, defined..... 741 
Transformer, Low-Voltage Winding, 

defined..202 

Transformer, Marked Ratio, defined.. . 207 
Transformer, Primary Winding, defined 202 

Transformer, Ratio of. 204 , 207 

Transformer Regulation. 587 , 588 , 589 

Transformer Regulation, defined. 565 

Transformer, Secondary Winding, de¬ 
fined. 202 

Transformer Testing by Induced Volt- 

a 8 e > .... 511 

Transformer, Three-Phase, Method of 

Loading. 395 

Transformer, Turn Ratio, defined.... 204 
Transformer, Voltage Ratio, defined... 205 
Transformer, Volt-Ampere Ratio, de- 


SECTION 

Tuning, defined. 1027 

Turbine, Hydraulic, Regulation of... 570 

Turbine, Steam, Regulation of.. 568 

Twin Cable, defined.. 648 

Twin Wire, defined. 651 

Twisted Pair, defined. 650 

Two-Phase. 32 

Two-Wire Circuit.. 932 


U Equivalent Circuit.... 915 

Underground Contact Rail. 771 

Unipolar Machine, defined. 141 

Unit, Generator, Regulation of, defined 571 
Units in which Rating shall be Ex- 

: pressed.. 274 to 277 

Units, Photometric. 395 


Transformer Windings, defined. 201 

Transformer Windings, Grounded, 

Voltage Tests. . 512 

Transformers. 201 

Transformers, Angular Displacement... 610 
Transformers, Angular Displacement 

between. 

T ransf ormers, Constant-Potential, 

Regulation of.. 535 

Transformers, Distributing Test Volt- 

_ ages . 502 

Transformers, Expression,of Rating... 275 

Transformers, Load Losses. 471 

Transformers. Loading-Back Tests.... 394 
Transformers, Loading for Tempera¬ 
ture Tests. 393 

Transformers, Losses of. 445 

Transformers, Marking of Leads 601 to 611 

Transformers, No-Load Losses. 470 

Transformers, per cent Drop. 53 

Transformers, Reactance Drop.* 587 

Transformers, Regulation of. 587 

Transformers, Stray Load Losses...... 471 

Transformers, Temperature Measure¬ 
ments of. 3^2 

Transformers, Volt-Ampere Ratio....* 208 
Transformers, Water-Cooled, Ambient 

Temperature.309, 319 

Transformers, Water-Cooled, Tempera¬ 
ture. 386 

Transformers with Graded Insulation 512 
I ransmission Lines, Regulation of, de- 

fine <T_. 567 ' 

Transmission System, defined 760 

Transmitter, Telephone, defined.*.. 96 l 

Triplex Cable. *' , 


Variation in Prime Movers and Alter¬ 
nators... 65 , 66 , 67 

Varnished Cambric Insulation, Work¬ 
ing Temperature. 677 

Varying-Speed Motors. 154 

Vector Diagram. 20 

Vector, Phase. j3 

Vector Quantities, Representation in 


Velocity of Rotation, Symbol and 

Abbreviation. 90 

Ventilated Motor, Rise Compared to 

Stand Test.. 1104 

Ventilating Blower Losses. 456 

Virtual. 10 

Voltage Measurement for Dielectric 


Voltage Measurement in Dielectric 

Tests of Machines . 530 

Voltage Ratio of Transformer, defined 205 

Voltage Regulation.. 560 

Voltage Regulators, defined.’* 

Tr , ... 210, 211, 212, 213 

Voltage, Symbols. 99 

Voltage Tests, Conditions for. 481 

Voltage Tests for Machines. 480 to 512 

Voltage Transformer, defined.. 741 

Voltage Transformer, Tests. 500 

V olt-Amperes. 27 

Voltmeter Measurements. 533 

Volume Resistivity, defined. 675 


Trolley, Classes of Suspension. 779 

Trolley, Direct Suspension, defined.... 780 
Trolley, Messenger or Catenary Sus- 

pension. 7gl 

Trolley over Steam Railroad Tracks*.’ 787 

1 rolley Supporting Systems- 782 to 786 

Trolley Wire, defined. 777 

Trolley Wire Height, Standard. .. .. . 787 


w 

Water-Cooled Machine. 166 

Water-Cooled Machines, Ambient Tem¬ 
perature of Reference. 309 

Water-Cooled Transformers.. 310 

Water-Cooled Transformers, Tempera¬ 
ture Of. .. £gg 

Watt-Hour Meter, defined. 226 

Wattmeter. ‘ ‘ 

Wave, Crest-Factor. 1S 
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Weight on Drivers. 

Windage and Bearing Friction 

- Losses, Determination of. 

Windage, Railway Motors. 

Wire, Copper, Tables of. 

Wire, defined. 

Wire Gages. 

Wire, Half Sizes. 

Wire or Cable, Messenger.. 

Wire, Stranded, defined. 

Wire, Trolley, defined. 

Wire, Twin, defined. 

Wires and Cables. 

Working Standard, Illumination.. 


Wave, Distortion Factor. 

Wave, Electromagnetic, defined. 

Wave, Equivalent Sine. .. 

Wave Form. 

Wave-Form Deviation. 

Wave, Form Factor. 

Wave-Length Constant, defined, 

Wave-Length Meter. 

Wave-Meter. 

Wave Shape. 

Wave Shape and Efficiency. 

Wave, Sine, as Standard. 

Wave, Sine, Deviation from.... 
Weatherproof Cable Stranding. 












































REPORT OF THE JOINT RUBBER INSULATION 
COMMITTEE-1916 

Part I— General Report 
Need of Specifications 

1. A demand for specifications which will enable purchasers of rubber 
insulation for wire or cable to secure good material on the basis of com¬ 
petitive bids has existed for many years. 

2. In recent years, there has been no difficulty in securing insulation 
having the dielectric strength, specific resistance, elasticity and mechanical 
strength required in practise. Indeed, with the possible exception of 
dielectric strength, these qualities are usually in excess of actual service 
requirements. There is another quality, namely, permanence, which 
although equally essential, has not been so easy to obtain. 

3. While the physical properties of rubber insulation are susceptible 
of positive determination by tests which can be made before acceptance 
by the purchaser, the permanence of insulation can be ascertained with 
certainty only by actual trial, often at great loss, inconvenience and even 
danger. It should, therefore, be the aim of specifications to overcome 
this difficulty and by some indirect means, ensure that the manufacturers 
supply compounds having the required endurance. 

4. This obviously presents a difficult problem, as it requires that some 
relation be established between permanence and one or more of the proper¬ 
ties which are susceptible of test. It has been established by experience 
that Hevea rubber or the rubber of the Hevea Brasiliensis tree, when 
properly cured, is a superior grade which is entirely satisfactory for elec¬ 
trical insulation of the class under consideration. Hevea rubber may, 
therefore, be specified with advantage, although certain other rubbers 
of good quality may thereby be excluded. The rubber has to be Hevea 
rubber of good quality, the materials associated with it in the compound 
must be known to be non-deleterious and the compound itself must be 
well prepared, applied and vulcanized. 

Types of Specifications 

5. Two types of specifications have been devised to compass these re¬ 
strictions. The first type of specification proceeds on the assumption 
that certain physical characteristics are developed to an unusual degree 
by the use of Hevea rubber, especially the grade known as fine Para. 
Among the qualities affected by the grade of rubber, and alleged to be 
useful indications of the presence of Para rubber, are the tensile strength, 
elasticity and specific electrical resistance. Accordingly some specifica- 
tions have been issued in which one or more of these qualities is specified 

This report has been approved by the Standards Committee, and is published by order 
of Board of Directors. 
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in an exaggerated degree. Experience has shown that such specifications 
are ineffective, as the specified physical quality can be obtained either by 
manipulation of poor compounds or at the expense of permanence in 
compounds made originally of good materials. In consequence of this,, 
specifications based exclusively on physical tests have fallen into disrepute, 
but such tests now serve in modified form as adjuncts to other types of 
specifications. 

6. The second type of specification to be considered is that in which a 
more or less rigid formula for the compound is specified and compliance 
with it exacted either by inspection during manufacture, or by chemical 
analysis supplemented by other tests of the finished product. Inspection 
which will really ensure compliance with such specifications is usually 
impracticable. Reliance must, therefore, be placed principally upon 
chemical analysis. Three difficulties at once arise. In the first place 
chemical analysis cannot directly ascertain the quality of the rubber 
which has been used in the manufacture of a compound; it can only 
determine quality by the indirect method of measuring certain charac¬ 
teristic constituents. It is, therefore, necessary to present in the speci¬ 
fication, a relation between the desired formula and the chemical findings. 
The second difficulty is that in the past, chemists have employed diverse 
methods of analysis which give inconsistent results. It is, therefore, 
necessary to establish a satisfactory and standard procedure for analysis! 
The method of analysis must not only yield the information desired but 
it must also be practical and capable of yielding uniform results when 
applied to the same compound by different chemists. In order to secure 
this uniformity, it is important to describe the methods of analysis in de¬ 
tail. The third difficulty has been the non-uniform interpretation of 
analytical results. 

7. The specification hereinafter presented is of the second or chemical 
type, m which an endeavor has been made to meet the three objections 
hitherto urged against such specifications. It contains a table showing 
the range of analytical results that should be obtained from a good com- 
pound containing 3° per cent of high class Hevea rubber, and is supple¬ 
mented by a detailed analytical procedure. The specification is not com¬ 
plete as given, it being necessary to add appropriate electrical and mechan¬ 
ical test requirements. Examples of complete rubber insulation sped- 
fi cations are cited m Part VI. of this report. 

f Th , e speci 5 catio " should always be used in conjunction with the 

y ica procedure. The latter will, however, serve for the analysis of 
any compounds of the 30 per cent Para type with mineral fillers, provided 
the interpretation is made to correspond. 

History of Committee 

nehitivIh^T 65 ? 1 '! If PUr ° hasing insulated under conditions of com- 
roads and othef 1 Van ° US departments of government, the rail- 

tion ThI l fr° nSUmerS ; t0 1SSUe specifications for rubber insula- 

theori Jof T !° nS Wefe baS6d Up ° n the indiv idual experience or 

ttieones of a number of engineers, aided by suggestions from some of the 

manufacturers. For several years no attempt was made to standardize 
hese specifications, and much trouble was given to the manufacturers by 
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the diversity of requirements contained in them. In 1906, the Rubber- 
Covered-Wire Engineers’ Association, consisting of representatives of the 
leading manufacturers, prepared a specification which was offered as a 
standard. This was followed in 1911 by the revised specifications of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, which, however, call for a compara¬ 
tively low grade of compound. The former specification, although the 
best that could be agreed upon at that date, was so defective as to afford 
little or no protection to consumers. The latter occupies a field by itself, 
and makes no pretension to specifying the highest quality of compound. 
Consumers desiring high grade insulation of great permanence, therefore, 
continued to use their own specifications, altering them from time to time, 
in accordance with the best information available, with a growing tendency 
to rely upon chemical rather than physical tests. Some difficulty was 
experienced both in obtaining bids and in enforcing these specifications 
owing to the inability of chemists to make concordant analyses of rubber 
compounds. This matter reached an acute stage in 1911, when a number 
of manufacturers and consumers held a conference in order to discuss 
the possibility of standardizing specifications and analytical methods 
for rubber insulation. This conference was held at New York on the 
seventh of December, 1911, Col. Samuel Reber of the U. S. Signal Corps 
presiding.* The following interests were represented: 

Signal Corps, U. S. Army, 

American Chemical Society, 

Lederle Laboratories, 

New York Central Lines, 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 

General Electric Co., 

Hazard Manufacturing Co., 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 

Standard Underground Cable Co. 

10. After a full discussion of the subject, a committee was appointed 
to devise a specification and an analytical procedure for rubber insulation, 
the committee to report at a future conference. The chairman, assisted 
by other members, appointed the following to serve upon this committee 
which was named u The Joint Rubber Insulation Committee. 

C. R. Boggs, Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 

W. S. Clark, General Electric Company, 

W. A. Del Mar, N. Y. C. R. R. Co., (later Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co.) 

W. B. Geiser, N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 

J. P. Millwood, Consulting Chemist, 

P. Poetschke, Lederle Laboratories, 

H. B. Rodman, Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 

Later, at the request of the committee and by unanimous consent of the 
members of the original conference, the following were added: 

J. B. Tuttle, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 

E. L. Willson, Hazard Manufacturing Company. __ 

* The invitations were issued by Mr. E. B. Katte, Chief Engineer of Electric Traction, 
of the New York Central R. R. Co. 
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11. w. A. Del Mar was elected secretary of both th 
Committee and of the Joint Rubber Insulation Committee 
nent chairman was elected, it being left to the committee to' 
man at each meeting. 

.. \ 2 - committee immediately upon its formation deck 
itself to the development of a specification and an analytical 
compounds of the 30 per cent Para type. In accordance wr 
it made a study of the chemical characteristics of Hevca rub! 
available analytical procedures. New procedures were also d 
studied. Samples of different rubber compounds were analv 
tentative methods. The results were unsatisfactory and the 
were investigated. Sub-committees were formed to do much 
1 welve regular committee meetings, besides numerous su 
meetings, were held; many different compounds were distr 
analyzed by the entire committee, and others were experir 
by the sub-committees and individual members. 

13. After two years of this work the committee presented a 
\th tor? st ; 0 " n< i conference which was held at New York 
16th, 1913, Col. Reber again presiding. The report was i 
accepted by the conference and the committee authorized 
m existence for another year for the purpose of making a; 
that might appear necessary in its report, as the result of a 
penence with it. 

14 ‘ T he committee was also authorized to publish the 
report. 1 his _ was accomplished through the courtesy of th 
Chemical Society, the American Institute of Electrical Enc 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards; the report appearing in t 
publications, the Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
(January 1914), the Proceedings of the American Institute c 

respectfvely! J<inUary ^ “ d Bumul of «tan<lards Circa 

16. Instead of reporting in a year, the committee found it r 

ZZTfl thn ' U r" t0 thi8 work ’ holdin K 13 additions 
or a total of 25 general meetings exclusive of sub-committee me 

10. I he committee was authorized, at the second confer* 
crease its personnel without securing the approval of the 
Committee. It has added the following chemists to its membi 
A, E. Ellis, Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New Yor 

O. d Eustachio, Standard Underground Cable Co. 

E. W. Gundy, Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 

C. W. Walker, American Steel & Wire Go,, 

™ Woods ’ A - D - Little Co., Inc., Boston. 
conference 6 f ° ° Wmg re3i K nation « have been accepted since i 

J* P* Millwood, 

P. Poetschke. 

elected° ei8er ^ due to sfcress of other work, but h« 

. 18 .' t . The Joint Rubber Insulation Committee’s specification 
insulating compound has been adopted by the principal engiti 
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cieties which issue standards of the kind. Among these are the American 
Electric Railway (Engineering) Association, the Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers and the American Society for Testing Materials. 
The specification has also been adopted by a large number of important 
purchasers of insulated wire, including The U. S. Signal Corps, the Panama 
Canal, the New York Central R. R. Co., the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co., the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, etc. 

19 The committee also desires to express its thanks to the many 
gentlemen not members, who have actively participated in the work, 
especially to Messrs. F. S. Deemer, F. A. Hull, M. M-. Kahn, C. B. Martin, 
G. H. Savage, J. F. Tinsley and D. Whipple. 


Part II— Specification for 30 Per Cent Hevea Rubber Compound 
(Chemical Clauses) 


1. A 30 per cent fine Para or best quality plantation Hevea rubber 
compound with mineral fillers, shall be furnished. It shall contain only 
the following ingredients: 

Rubber, 

Sulphur, 

Inorganic mineral matter, 

Refined solid paraffine or ceresine. 

2. The vulcanized compound shall conform to the following require¬ 
ments, when tested by the procedure of the Joint Rubber Insulation Com¬ 
mittee, results being expressed as percentages by weight of the whole 
sample: 

Requirements Independent of the Amount of Rubber Found 

Maximum Minimum 


Rubber... 33 30 

Waxy hydrocarbons. 4 

Free sulphur. 0.7 


Red lead, carbon, or organic fillers shall not be present. 


Maximum Minimum 


Requirements Dependent Upon Amoilnt of Rubber Found. 
(Requirements for intermediate percentages shall be in proportion to 
the percentage of rubber found). 

Limits allowed for 30 per cent Rubber Compound. 

Saponifiable acetone extract. 

TJnsaponifiable resins. 

Chloroform extract. 

Alcoholic potash extract. 

Total sulphur (see note 2)... 

Specific gravity. 

Limits allowed for 33 per cent Rubber 
Compound. 

Saponifiable acetone extract. 

TJnsaponifiable resins..... 

Chloroform extract. 

Alcoholic potash extract. 

Total sulphur (see note 2). 

Specific gravity. 


1.35 

0.55 

0.45 

.... 

0.90 


0.55 


2.10 

1.75 

1.50 

0.60 

0.50 


1.00 


0.60 


2.30 

1.67 
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3. The acetone solution shall not fluoresce. 

4. The acetone extract (60 cu. cm.) shall be not darker than a light 
straw color. 

5. Hydrocarbons shall be solid, waxy and not darker than a light 
brown. 

6. Chloroform extract (60 cu. cm.) shall be not darker than a straw 
color. 

. 7 * Failure to meet any requirement of this specification will be con¬ 
sidered sufficient cause for rejection. 

8. Contamination of the compound, such as by the use of impregnated 
tapes, will not excuse the manufacturer from conforming to this specifica¬ 
tion. 

Note: 1 This specification shall be supplemented by appropriate clauses relating to 
tensile strength, elasticity, electric insulation resistance and dielectric strength. (See the 
ire and Cable specifications of the American Society for Testing Materials, the Associa- 
tion of Railway Electrical Engineers etc., for examples of such clauses.)' 

Par^IV 2 ^ Report^ SUlphUr may b ® omitted at the option of the purchaser. See 

Part III —Analytical Procedure 
Object of the Analysis 

1. The object of this procedure of analysis is to determine whether 
rubber compounds comply chemically with the accompanying specifica¬ 
tion which is intended to secure compounds containing 30 per cent of the 
best Hevea rubber, and mineral fillers. 

Outline of Procedure 

2. The general procedure is shown by the accompanying Diagram A. 

General 

3 Make the analysis upon the insulation after vulcanization and, 

tolZiT 1 ’i'T the saturati0n of the braid - Wipe the insula- 
do n Jr™ ^ f damp doth *> remove any adhering material, but 
do not remove waxy hydrocarbons from the surface. 

brrnd Jh h0W r r ’ a saturated braided sample must be used, remove the 

and wine wrtfr/ er , t0 * depth of at least °-005 ° f inch 

and wipe with a damp cloth. The latter procedure, however, is not to be 

In “ ended ’ as It: ma T cause an appreciable error in the acetone extract 
In such cases report the condition of the sample. 

arbitrarilv °T thi _ d ® terndnatlons ™ duplicate and take the average value 

ingly. Make blankS ° n aU determin ations and deduct the results accord- 

Sample 

.ihiSTboi 1 u ,r ° m •""* *o poo • sample 

Tb« is most conveniently done with a meat-chopper.-—-—- 
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20-mesh sieve, regrinding what is retained on the sieve until the entire 
sample has passed through. The wires of the sieves shall be evenly- 
spaced in both directions and shall be of 0.016 and 0.010 inches diameter 
in the 20-mesh and 40-mesh sieves respectively. Remove with a strong 
magnet any metal that may have come from the grinder and thoroughly 
mix the sample. 

Extraction A pparatus 

8. The extraction apparatus shall conform with the accompanying 
Diagram C. It shall be heated so that the period of filling an empty 
syphon cup with acetone and completely emptying it, will be between 
two and one-half and three and one-half minutes. 

Preparation of Reagents 

9. Acetone shall be freshly distilled over anhydrous potassium car¬ 
bonate using the fraction 56-57 deg. cent. 


Two 2grm. Samples of Rubber 
(Make Acetone Extractions) 


Acetone Extract (United) 
(Saponify with KOH) 

-- “- 1 - 1 . 


Unsapontfiable Material Alkali Soluble Acetone 
(Dissolve in Alcohol) Extract 

| (Treat with K N 0 3 N a^etc ) 

Insoluble Soluble Free Saponifiable 
Hydrocarbons Unsaponifiable Sulphur Acetone 
A Material Extract 

Tire at with CCI 4 & H 2 S 0 4 

Hydrocarbons Unsaponifiable 
, B Resins 

Total Waxy Hydrocarbons-A+B 


Weigh Substances with Names Underlined 
Other Substances by Difference 

Diagram A—Outline of 
Exclusive of Total 


Residue 
(Make Chloroform Extractions) 

r 1 


Chloroform 

Extract 


Residues (United) 
(Saponify with KOH) 


Saponifiable Extract Residue 

(Treat with HCI and Ether) (Treat with HCI and Heat) 


Residual KOH Extract Insoluble 
Solution (Wash and Dry) 

C 

(Divide In two parts) 


-1 

Soluble 
(Reserve for 
Organic Test) 


D 

(Ignite) 

E 

(Sulphur) 


I 

G 

Sulphur 

H 


Method of Rubber Analysis 
Sulphur Determination 


10. Alcoholic potash solution shall be of normal strength and shall be 
made freshly by dissolving the proper amount of potassium hydrate 
(purified by alcohol), in 95 per cent alcohol which has previously been 
distilled over potassium hydrate. The solution shall be allowed to stand 
for 24 hours and only the clear liquid used. 

11. Ether shall be washed with three successive portions of distilled 
water and distilled, using the fraction 34-36 deg. cent. 

12. Chloroform shall be shaken with water, dried by calcium chloride, 
decanted, and freshly distilled, only the clear distillate being used. 

13. Carbon tetrachloride shall be pure and freshly distilled. 

14. The nitric acid bromine reagent shall be prepared by adding a 
considerable excess of bromine to the concentrated nitric acid shaking 
thoroughly and allowing it to stand for some hours before using. 

15. The fusion mixture for sulphur determinations shall be made by 
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mixing equal quantities of sodium carbonate and powdered 

nitrate. 

16. The barium chloride solution shall be made by dissolvir 
crystallized barium chloride in one liter of distilled water and a 
or three drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid. If there is an' 
matter or cloudiness, the solution shall be heated on a steam i 
night and filtered through 589 S. and S. blue ribbon filter papei 

17- Distilled water only shall be used in preparing solutions 
washing operations. Reagents not otherwise specified shall be 
tested" quality. 

Acetone Extract 

18. Extract continuously with 60 eu. cm. acetone for eight 1 
2-g. samples that have been prepared within 24 hours. Unite tl: 
in a weighed flask, using hot chloroform to rinse the flasks, 
the reagents and dry the flask and contents for four hours at 9i 



Diagram B—Rubber Grinder 


cent. Desiccate until cool and weigh. Continue to dry for 1 
periods until constant weight is obtained. In drying, place the 
* ts sicie but at a sufficient angle from the horizontal so that th< 
does not appreciably run down the side of the flask. 

llnsaponifiabk Material 

19. Add to the acetone extract 50 eu. cm. alcoholic potash i 
boi under a reflux condenser for two hours, and evaporate on 
bath until all alcohol is removed. Add 10 C u. cm. water and 20, 
ether; heat until the wax etc. are in solution, cool, transfer to a set 
funnel, wash out the flask with warm water, cool and finally wd 
two 20 cu. cm. portions of ether. The water volume should be 10(1 
and the ether at least 40 cu. cm. Shake vigorously for two minu 
allow the solutions to separate thoroughly. Draw off the aqueo 
tion into a second funnel, leaving in the first funnel the ethereal i 
and any flocculent material that may be present. Again rinse t 
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with 20 cu. cm. ether and add it to the aqueous solution; shake vigorously 
for two minutes, and when separated draw off the aqueous solution and 
unite in the first funnel the ethereal solutions and any flocculent material. 
Repeat, shaking with 20 cu. cm. portions of ether, until no residue is 
obtained on evaporating a 20 cu. cm. portion. The aqueous solution and 
subsequent washings shall be reserved for the free sulphur determination. 
Wash the flask‘and the funnel, from which the ethereal solution has been 
taken, with water, until they are free from alkali. Wash the ethereal 
solution with water until it has been washed twice after the wash water 
shows no alkaline reaction. Retain with the ethereal solution any floccu¬ 
lent material. Filter the ethereal solution from the flocculent material. 



Diagram C— Rubber Analysis Extraction Apparatus 

through a small pellet of extracted cotton, into a weighed flask, washing 
first with ether and subsequently with hot chloroform, using this to rinse 
the original flask and both separatory funnels. Evaporate the solvents 
and dry the extract at 95-100 deg. cent.; cool in a desiccator and weigh. 
Continue to dry until constant weight is obtained. 

Hydrocarbons A 

20. Add 50 cu. cm. absolute alcohol to tte unsaponifiable material and 
warm until solution is as complete as possible. Cool the solution to-4 or 
-5 deg. cent, and maintain at this temperature for one hour by packing 
the flask in a mixture of ice and salt. Filter out the waxy hydrocar ons, 
using a funnel packed with ice and salt, and apply suction if necessary. 
Wash the flask and filter with about 25 cu. cm. of 95 per cent alcohol, 
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wh 1C h has been previously cooled in the same temperature 
filtrate in a flask which is afterwards cooled to -4 to U dotr e’en 
sure that all possible waxy hydrocarbons have been removed 
neL f’ Sary ; . D,sso!ve tht ‘ rusidue on the filter paper wit h hot e 

fl;lSk ; • Evftf)or “ te the uhlorr>form and dry 'll 
95-100 deg. cent.; cool in a desiccator and weigh. Continue 
constant weight is obtained. 

Hydrocarbons B 

21. Evaporate the alcohol from the flask containing t he aleol 
unsapmuhable material, add 25 eu. cm. of carbon te r eh 
transfer to a separatory funnel. Shake with c-onetmtrated sul 
c ram off the discolored acid and repeat with fresh portions of 
there is no longer any discoloration. After drawing off -ill i h . ■ 

traces of 0 ” *«, repeated portions of wat 

traces of acid arc removed. Transfer the carbon tetrachloride * 

u weighed flask; evaporate off the solvent and dry the flask at <P 

. 

Free Sulphur 

22. Add two grams potassium nitrate to the aqueous solu 

rate to dryness in a silver or nickel dish and heat to quiet fusion 
contamination with sulphur fumes. Transfer with cold water to’ 

Rdd! ■ B,M 2 trated hyd 

and add slowly a sHght™ of S'Eilmf Z™UhZu “T * 

SiTSS WaSh ’ ** *• 

,,, D f™ U Z 0f Terms DescHbin * Components of Acetone Kxtn 
lhe difference between the acetone extract „„,i ,u e. 
shall be called the Organic Extract. t U> 

matoiaUhaU £Tp 6 nfT the struct, and the unsap, 

25 The f If UK! Saponifiabl(3 Acetone Extract. 

hydr0Carb<>M A *>« -led t 

. . 

Chloroform Extract 

Uons f^rr tinU T ly ’ thC reddu<5s '»*«« I’Oth of the nectom 

*» ii h.j . •r ;■ 

weighed flask, using hot chloroform to rinse thust ** Si 
solvent and dry the flask and Contents for two hours iri 95- W 

mu “ b ' ” * ™».» of .. L, 50 3 U 0?3™3‘" 
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Alcoholic Potash Extract 

28. Dry the residues from the. chloroform extractions at 50-60 deg. 
cent, until the odor of chloroform can no longer be detected; unite the 
residues from the two 2 g. samples in a 200 cu. cm. Erlenmeyer flask. Add 
100 cu. cm. alcoholic potash solution and boil for four hours under a reflux 
condenser. Filter the solution by decantation through an 11 cm. hardened 
filter paper into a beaker and wash twice, using each time 25 cu. cm. hot 
absolute alcohol and then wash thoroughly with hot water. Wash any 
rubber on the filter paper back into the original flask and reserve this for 
the determination of rubber hydrocarbons. Evaporate the solution to 
approximate dryness, take up in warm water and transfer to a separatory 
funnel. Acidify with 30 cu. cm. of 5 N hydrochloric acid, using this to 
rinse the beaker. Add sufficient water to make the bulk of the solution 
100 cu. cm. When cool add 40 cu. cm. ether, using it to rinse the beaker 
in 20 cu. cm. portions. Shake the aqueous and ethereal solutions thor¬ 
oughly. After complete separation, draw off the aqueous solution and 
treat in another separatory funnel, with a fresh 20 cu. cm. portion of 
ether. Continue to shake the aqueous solution with fresh portions of 
ether until a colorless portion has been obtained, then shake out twice 
more. Unite the ethereal solutions and wash with successive additions 
of water, continuing twice after the water shows no acid reaction. Filter 
through a plug of extracted cotton into a tarred flask, wash the filter and 
funnel with ether, evaporate the ether without boiling and dry the residue 
at 95-100 deg. cent.; cool in a desiccator and weigh. Continue to dry until 
constant weight is obtained. 

Rubber Hydrocarbons 

29. Add to the flask containing the rubber residue f:om the alcoholic 
potash extraction, sufficient water to make the total volume of the solution 
125 cu. cm. and then add 25 cu. cm. concentrated hydrochloric acid. Heat 
for an hour at 97-100 deg. cent. Decant the supernatant liquid through a 
hardened filter paper on a Buchner funnel 7 cm. diameter, using suction; 
wash the residue with 25 cu. cm. hot water and decant. (While a Buchner 
funnel is recommended, it is permissible to use an 11 cm. hardened filter 
paper with platinum cone, in a 60 deg. funnel). Perform this entire treat¬ 
ment with water and hydrochloric acid, three times and save the first and 
second decantations for the ‘‘organic matter” test described in section 36. 
The rubber at this stage should be white and practically free from black 
specks of undissolved fillers; if not, continue the acid treatment until the 
black specks disappear. (If carbon is present, all the particles of rubber 
will be greyish, bluish, or black, depending on the form and quantity of 
carbon used. Black specks in light particles of rubber usually indicate 
the presence of lead sulphide which must be removed to prevent the forma¬ 
tion of lead sulphate on igniting the residue C.) Add 150 cu. cm. hot water 
to the flask and let stand on a steam bath or hot plate for half an hour and 
decant through the filter paper. Return to the flask any rubber that goes 
on the filter paper. Repeat until the washings are free from chlorides. 
(See section 36). Transfer all the rubber in the flask to the filter paper 
and dry as much as possible by suction. Wash the rubber with 50 cu. cm. 
of 95 per cent alcohol, using suction. Transfer the entire residue to a 
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weighing bottle. Dry at 95 to 100 deg. cent, for an hour, cool 
dessicator under reduced pressure and weigh. Dry for a ha! 
and weigh, repeating this process until either constant weigh 
or the weight starts to increase. Let this weight be repres 
On a portion D of this residue C determine the ash E accordii 
30 and the sulphur F in the ash E. Determine the sulphur 1 
portion G of residue C. Make all sulphur determinations s 
under Total Sulphur. 

30. Place about 0.5 g. of residue C into a weighed poreok 
Let the weight of residue lie represented by O. Heat genth 
driving off the volatile matter. When the crucible has cease 
raise the temperature gradually to between 450 and 500 deg 
all organic matter has been burned away, which is usually indie 
ash becoming white. (An electric muffle furnace with pyromet 
mended for this purpose). Cool in a desiccator and weigh, tl 
ash being represented by E in the formula for rubber hy 
Make sulphur test on ash by the method described under To! 
If, however, 50 X C X E is not over unity, the determinatiot 
in the ash may be omitted and /'’assumed to be zero. 

Then, 


Rubber Hydrocarbons « ? 9!!—L 

4 


E-F 1 

~'n " ■*" c 


expressed as a percentage of the total sample. 

Total Sulphur 

31. Place a 0.5g of rubber in a porcelain crucible of about 
capacity. Add 20 cu. cm. nitric-acid-bromine reagent, cover t 
with a watch glass, and allow to stand for one hour. Heat vei 
for an hour, remove the cover, rinsing it with a little water, anc 
to dryness.. Add 5g. of the KNOj — NajCOj fusion mixture, at: 
cm. of distilled water. Digest for a few minutes, and then 
mixture half way up the side of the crucible to facilitate dr; 
on a steam bath or hot plate. Fuse the mixture, using a s 
flame until all the organic matter has been destroyed and the rr 
soft. Allow to cool, place the crucible in a (100 cu. cm. beaker, 
with water. Digest three or four hours on the steam bath. Pi] 
800 cu. cm. beaker, washing thoroughly with hot water. The tc 
should be about 500 eu. cm. Allow to cool, add 7 to 8 cu. c 
tinted hydrochloric acid to the filtrate, and heat on the steam l 
the solution for acidity with Congo paper and add 10 cu. cm. of 1 
chloride solution. Allow to stand over night, filter, wash, weij 
lum sulphate, and calculate to sulphur. 


Specific Gravity 

32. The specific gravity shall be the ratio of the weight 
volume of the compound, to the weight of an equal volume 
both at 20 deg. cent. Cub strips of the largest practicable siz 
conductor and use about 5 g. for the sample. Determine t 
gravity in the usual manner by means of a specific-gravity boi 
must be taken that no air bubbles adhere to the sample. 
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Checks 

33. Specific gravity determinations shall check within 0.01. The 
other duplicate determinations shall check within the following limits 
expressed as percentages of the original sample. 


Determination Check 

Acetone Extract... 0.10 

Saponifiable Acetone Extract. 0.10 

Unsap onifiable Resins. 0.10 

Waxy Hydrocarbons. 0.10 

Free Sulphur. 0.05 

Chloroform Extract. 0.10 

Alcoholic Potash Extract. 0.10 

Rubber Hydrocarbons. 0.20 

Total Sulphur. 0.10 


Interpretation 

34. The percentage of rubber shall be considered to be the sum of the 

rubber hydrocarbons, saponifiable acetone extract, unsaponifiable resins, 
chloroform and alcoholic potash extracts, expressed as percentages. If 
the chloroform extract is over 3.0 per cent of the rubber so calculated, 
subtract the excess from the rubber. If the alcoholic potash extract is 
over 1.8 per cent of the rubber, as first calculated, subtract this excess 
also from the rubber. — 

Red Lead 

35. Dissolve 1 g. of the sample in 75 cu. cm. Xylol at a temperature 
of about 100 deg. cent. When the rubber is dissolved, the absence of any 
red particles indicates the absence of red lead. If red particles are present, 
filter the solution into a Gooch crucible and wash thoroughly with benzol, 
acetone and alcohol successively. Remove the felt and residue to a dis¬ 
tilling flask, add 25 cu. cm. 10 per cent hydrochloric acid, and distill over 
the chlorine liberated by the lead peroxide, absorbing the gas in a solution 
of potassium iodide and starch. Not more than 0.1 cu. cm. of 0.1 N 
thiosulphate shall be required to titrate the iodine liberated. 

Organic Fillers. 

36. Transfer the first and second decantations of the hydrochloric 

acid solutions to a carefully cleaned porcelain dish and add 20 cu. cm. 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Place dish on steam bath or hot plate to 
drive off water and hydrochloric acid. A pronounced charring of the 
residue indicates the presence of organic matter soluble in water or hy¬ 
drolyzed by hydrochloric acid. ^ . 

Examine filter paper and rubber while decanting acid solution and again 
while washing free of chlorides. Some types of organic fillers not removed 
by water and hydrochloric acid, would be plainly visible at this point. 

Place a small portion of residue C under a microscope and examine for 
fibrous and other characteristic organic material. If organic fillers are 
indicated and not clearly proven by this test, place 1 g. of the organic 
sample in a beaker, add 75 cu. cm. Xylol and heat on hot plate until the 
rubber is dissolved. Decant Xylol solution and wash residue with ether 


§p% mm 
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several times by decantation. Dry residue and examine under 
scope. 

Statement of Results 

■,\7. The results of the analysis shall be stated in the folh.wir 

Acetone extract. 

Saponifiable acetone extract. 

Unsaponiliable resins. 

Waxy hydrocarbons.. .. .!. 

Free sulphur. 

Chloroform extract. 

Alcoholic potash extract. 

Total sulphur. 

Rubber. 

Color of acetone extract (60 eu. cm. voi.)! 

Fluorescence in acetone extract solution (present or absent) 

Hydrocarbons A (consistency and color). 

Hydrocarbons B (solid or liquid).' 

Color of chloroform extract (60 eu. cm. voi.) 

Carbon (present or absent).’ 

Organic fillers (present or absent). 

Red lead (present or absent).. 

Specific gravity. 

vSample braided or not. 


* ART XV—“Explanation of Specification 

1. Experience has shown that compounds of the grade which 
only good Hevea rubber, may be relied upon to be more perman 
those made of rubber of other grades. It is not affirmed l.y t 
mittee that a compound which conforms with this specification, ■ 
sanly permanent, or that a better compound cannot be made 1 
believed that enforcement of the specification will limit the use of 
materials and that it will put the manufacturers more nearly t 
equahty of endeavor, where they can use their experience to ob 
best, results. Used in connection with the analytical procedt 

if' enab ‘° rmrcha8ers t0 order a ffood compound 
ascertain with a greater certainty than heretofore, whether the . 
received, represents the compound specified, 

2. The term Hevea applied to rubber means rubber from the 
Brasil,ensis tree whether wild or cultivated and regardless of the 

Traill ‘V 8 Kr ° Wn - Para rubber Hevea rubber of tl 

If T! PP kk the P ° rt of Para > Brazil, and comes in 

g a les. I he rubber required by this specification should be Hevea 
Of good quality; such as fine Para or best quality plantation rubbe. 

3. Carbon is excluded not only because it is considered b, 
purchasers, to be deleterious, but because it interferes with the dete 
tion of rubber hydrocarbons. 

excluded because of the possibilities of its dele 

effects on the rubber. 
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5. Ozokerite is prohibited because the acetone extract obtainable from 
it interferes with the separation of the acetone extract obtainable from the 
rubber, thereby vitiating the assay of the rubber extract. This prohibition 
is unimportant to the manufacturers, as ceresine, which is permitted, is 
the essential constituent of ozokerite. 

6. An upper limit is placed upon the rubber in order to prevent the 
attainment of electrical and mechanical strength by the use of an extra 
quantity of inferior rubber whose lasting qualities might not be satisfac¬ 
tory. 

7. The hydrocarbons are limited owing to their tendency to separate 
from the compound and thus possibly cause porosity. 

8. The free sulphur is limited because an excessive amount may be 
deleterious. 

9. The maximum limit on the saponifiable acetone extract is to prevent 
the use of raw or reclaimed rubber with high saponifiable extract. The 
minimum limit assists in forcing the use of Hevea rubber, since it is 
characteristic of the acetone extract from Hevea rubber to be largely 
saponifiable. 

10. The unsaponifiable resins are limited because a low proportion of 
unsaponifiable resins is characteristic of Hevea rubber. A high result 
might be due to the presence of reclaimed rubber. 

11. The chloroform extract is limited, first to prevent the use of bi¬ 
tuminous substances, and second, to limit depolymerized and undercured 
rubber. 

12. The alcoholic potash extract is limited to prevent the use of saponi¬ 
fiable rubber substitutes. 

13. The specific gravity is limited to reconcile the specification of in¬ 
gredients by weight with the practise of purchasing material by volume. 

14. Fluorescence of the acetone solution is prohibited as it indicates 
the presence of bituminous substances, rosin oil, or mineral oils. 

15. The color of the acetone extracts is specified to conform with the 
normal color of the extract from Hevea rubber. A darker color indicates 
adulteration or an inferior grade of rubber. 

16. The hydrocarbons are required to be solid in order to prevent the 
use of oils and paraffine of low melting point. The shade required is that 
obtained from paraffine wax or ceresine. If hydrocarbons B are liquid 
this would indicate reclaimed rubber softened with mineral oil, or paraffine 
of low melting point. 

17. The color of the chloroform extract is specified to conform with the 
color of dissolved gum in minute quantities. The presence of bituminous 
substances would be indicated by a brown or black color. 

18. It would be desirable that the sulphur of vulcanization be limited 
to exclude reclaimed rubber, which contains the sulphur of its previous 
vulcanization, but the committee has not yet developed an acceptable 
method for determining this quantity. It is, therefore, confronted with 
the choice of either placing a limit on the total sulphur or giving up the 

& attempt to exclude shoddy by sulphur limitation. Option is therefore 
given to the purchaser to insert or omit the limit on total sulphur. Such 
insertion will at times exclude reclaimed rubber and the committee believes 
it possible to make a suitable compound with this limitation. The com- 
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mittee thinks that a sulphur limit positively excluding reclaimed rubber, 
would place too great a hardship, in other ways, on the manufacturers. 
Where the specification is used with no total sulphur limit, the use of many 
kinds of, or much, reclaimed rubber, will be guarded against by the limits 
of the various components of the acetone extract. When the limitation on 
total sulphur is omitted, sulphur-bearing fillers, which possess certain 
advantages, may be used. 

19. This specification should be supplemented by appropriate elastic¬ 
ity and tensile strength tests, in order to add to the assurance that good 
rubber has been used and that the vulcanization process has been properly 
carried out; also by appropriate electric stress and resistance tests, to 
assure proper insulating qualities and homogeneity of structure. The 
exact value of the limits for these tests will depend upon the use to which 
the material is to be put. 


Part V— Explanation of Procedure 


General 


1.. The tentative report of the committee, presented in October, 1913, 
provided for the determination of the percentage of rubber present by the 
method of difference. The mineral fillers were determined by the terebene 
solution method. Results obtained in the use of this method showed that 
it gave inaccurate results on some compounds. The committee therefore 
determined to abandon it and to find a suitable substitute. It is believed 
that the method now recommended will satisfactorily solve the problem. 

2. The most feasible means of limiting the kind of rubber was con¬ 
sidered to be the determination of the saponifiable and unsaponifiable 
resms. These are fairly constant characteristics of the resins of Hevea 
rubber, and of compounds made from the same. Other methods, such as 
the determination of the saponification number and the optical activity 
of the resins, were thought to be unpractical. 

3. The method as developed is applicable to the analysis of any pure 
rubber compound containing only mineral matter with or without ceresine 
or paraffine wax, regardless of the kind or amount of rubber, and can be 
u f ed 1T * conjunction with other specifications provided the limits are 
changed to correspond with the amount and kind of rubber desired, and 
due consideration is given to interfering mineral matter. When applied 
to a compound without ceresine or paraffine wax the unsaponifiable 
acetone extract is the unsaponifiable resins. 


*-rr . uciinixeiy aescnDed, to make it certain that 

experienced chemists may obtain concordant results. The interpretation 
iias been ngidly defined, obviating any ambiguity as to the meaning that 
will be assumed, even though this sometimes appears to be arbitrary 


5. In order to obtain uniform results, the committee has established 
by experiment that a definite method of sampling has to be adopted and 

*Tat W eXtraCtl0nS the f m P le must reduced in a prescribed manner 

tL lSS an aPPr r m T ly simUar d egree of fineness. For this reason 

!nri a l^ r % SPe Tf a d6finite type 0f grader obtainable in two forms, 
and also specifies definite sieves. ' 
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Extraction Apparatus 

6. The committee has proved that the extraction apparatus used by 
different chemists must be of exactly the same form and the same size. 
It was also proven that small samples in the apparatus give the maximum 
results and that the rate of extraction is dependent upon the amount of 
solvent and its temperature as it passes through the sample. The appara¬ 
tus finally adopted combines the advantages of several forms that were 
studied and together with simplicity of operation and adjustment to uni¬ 
form conditions, gives practically complete extraction when used as speci¬ 
fied. A number of other variations that might have a possible effect upon 
the amount of extract, were tried but found to be inappreciable. 

Acetone Extraction 

7. The extraction is made within 24 hours of the preparation of the 
sample, so obviating any appreciable oxidation. Two samples are 
tracted and united, so that a larger amount of extract may be obtained 
for the subsequent separations, and the extraction apparatus kept within 
a convenient size. Hot chloroform is used to facilitate the complete 
transference of the extract; The flasks are placed on their sides when 
drying, to hasten the emission of the solvent and thus reduce chance of 
volatilizing, through longer heating, some of the more volatile consti¬ 
tuents of the extract. Drying in vacuo at room temperature, does not 
remove all the moisture if paraffine is present and such drying with heat 
or at 100 deg. cent, in an inert gas, presents no practical advantage over 
the method given. 

Separation of the Acetone Extract 

8. The method given was developed so that all the desired constituents 
could be determined on one sample. 

9. Emphasis is laid on thorough extraction of the unsaponifiable 
material and the retention of the flocculent material with the ethereal 
solution. This latter material is not soluble in either ether or water, but 
it was proven that if such as was chloroform-soluble was included in the 
unsaponifiable material, the subsequent determination of the hydrocar¬ 
bons would be more exact. A portion of this flocculent material is insolu¬ 
ble in chloroform. 

10. The hydrocarbons are determined in two places, making an 
approximate separation between the solid and the liquid ones, if both are 
present. The first hydrocarbons A are those insoluble in the solvent at a 
low temperature. The presence of unsaponifiable resins in the solution 
prevents the more complete freezing out of the hydrocarbons, but the 
remainder is obtained after treatment of the resins with sulphuric acid. 
In this way, chance of loss through the action of the acid has been largely 
eliminated. 

11. The method for free sulphur gives all'the sulphur in the acetone 
extract with the exception of negligible amounts which may be in the 
unsaponifiable material. It was proven that the results agree with 
determinations made directly on other acetone extracts. 

12. The saponifiable and unsaponifiable resins are obtained by differ- 
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Chloroform Extraction 

13. The chloroform, extraction should be made at once after the acetone 
extraction, or the sample put in a vacuum, so as to avoid the danger of an 
abnormally high extract. When the extract is dried as specified, constant 
weight is obtained before any appreciable oxidation occurs. If bituminous 
substances are present, that portion which has not been extracted by the 
acetone, will be largely soluble in chloroform and can be readily distin¬ 
guished by its color. The amount of extract is also affected by the presence 
of uncured and inferior rubber. A properly cured Hevea compound will 
always give a little extract with chloroform, which varies somewhat with 
the method and conditions of cure. 

Alcoholic Potash Extraction 

14. The alcoholic potash extraction is the usual saponification process 
Jgr obtaining the fatty acids of rubber substitutes. The total amount 
of such substitutes is not obtained, but if any appreciable amount is 
present, the value will exceed that of the limit allowed. When no sub¬ 
stitutes are present, this determination always yields a small amount of 
extract from Hevea rubber. 


Rubber Hydrocarbons 

15. Methods for the determination of the percentage of rubber are of 
two kinds, the direct and the difference methods. The committee adopted 
a difference method after trial of various methods, both direct and indirect. 

16. The difference methods are those in which the rubber is removed 
and the residue weighed. This may be done in either of two ways; by the 
use of solvents, or by ignition. The early work of the committee was 
argely along the line of removing the rubber by means of solvents. Many 
kinds and probably every class of rubber solvents were tried. Some did 
not completely dissolve the rubber at low temperatures and ordinary 
atmospheric pressure; others appeared to dissolve the rubber, but formed 
a colloidal solution holding some of the fillers, which could neither be 
filtered nor centrifuged clear of mineral matter. Many of them were so 
time-consuming as to render them worthless, even if accurate results could 
be obtained. The solvent method given in the Preliminary Report was 
found to give inaccurate results with compounds containing much litharge 
™ 0 *^ e ’ but gave very good results on most classes of compounds 

f xylol instead of terebene is used as the solvent. It has since been 

rZuTT ' r 6 "’ ? at * is practicaU y impossible to obtain correct 

Z.%ZZ'S t ° u ” “ npou, “ 1 * “ 1,1 “ 

Ashl , ng tlle compound gives fairly accurate results provided no 
volatile or decomposable fillers are included. This, however cannot be 

lished one devised, some years ago, by G. H. Savage P 

knit, ^ th£ *“??* ° f tHs method - compounds containing most of the 
known commercial inorganic fillers were analyzed. Whiting talc mlt 

““"l and l«d compounds ,nd b.rium crbou.,, wbi nh ana ob JoSoT 
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able in direct ashing do not in any way interfere with the determination of 
rubber by this method. A number of organic fillers were used, but these 
too, did not cause any great error. 

19. The securing of accurate results by the method given depends 
largely on two things; the complete solution of decomposable fillers, and 
the removal of all chlorides. With these precautions, the analyst is almost 
certain to obtain reasonably accurate results. The formula for calculating 
the rubber hydrocarbons presents no difficulty if the exact quantities 
called for in the method are used. 

20. The rubber as it is weighed under C contains sulphur in combina* 
tion with the rubber. On ignition sulphur is driven off with the rubber. 
By determining the sulphur before and after ignition, the amount so lost 
can readily be calculated, and the proper correction made. 

Total Sulphur 

21. The sodium peroxide method, specified in the Committee’s Pre¬ 
liminary Report, is widely used in the analysis of wire insulation, and is 
known to yield accurate results on such compounds. The liability of 
explosion with that method, however, renders it somewhat objectionable. 

It will be noted that the bromine-nitric-acid method which is not* 
specified does not require the dehydration and separation of silica. If the 
filtrate after the fusion and extraction with water, is acidified in the cold, 
and after the precipitation of the barium sulphate the solution is not 
permitted to concentrate to a relatively small volume, any silica which is 
in solution will remain dissolved. The elimination of this step by proper 
precautions saves considerable time without in any way interfering with 
the accuracy of the determination. 

Interpretation of Results 

22. Emphasis is laid on the method of calculating the results. The 
saponifiable acetone extract and the unsaponifiable resins are considered 
to be parts of the rubber. The chloroform and alcoholic potash extracts, 
when within the limits specified, are also so considered. Any quantity 
in excess of these limits is assumed to be due to foreign substances or 
in case of chloroform extract, to undervulcanized rubber. No allowance 
is made for the ash in the raw rubber, as it is considered to be negligible. 
This method of calculation has to be adopted if the rubber found is to 
agree with that originally put into the compound. 

Moisture 

23. A determination of moisture is not given, as electrical tests will 

detect its presence if in excess. If electrical tests are required, the errox 
introduced by the omission of this determination is ve ry small. __ 

Note:—With a procedure of this length it is impossible to explain every detail without 
un due elaboration, and the committee wishes to point out that while to experienced chemists 
the procedure may seem over burdened by detail, yet every specified detail was^ found 
necessary in order that the conditions essential to accurate and consistent work might be 
reproduced by all chemists using the procedure. For this reason it is extremely important 
that all instructions be observed, even if their significance is not perceived by the individual 
chemist. It will probably be found that even with the instructions properly observed, some 
experience will be needed to apply the method successfully. 
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American Electric Railway (. Engineering) Association : 

Standard Specification for Rubber Insulated Wire and Cable. 
American Society for Testing Materials: 

Proposed Specifications for Insulated Wire and Cable; 30-per 
cent Hevea Rubber. 

Association of Railway Electrical Engineers: 

Standard Specifications for Wire and Cable. 

Interborough Rapid Transit CoMotive Power Department, New York : 
Specification No. 2. 

New York Central Railroad Co. Electrical Department: 

Specification No. 300. 

Panama Canal: 

Office of General Purchasing Agent, Circular No. 1038. 

Signal Corps, U. S. Army: 

General Specification No. 581—A., etc. 
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PREFACE. 

Those familiar with the history of the electric railway in¬ 
dustry in the United States in the early 90's and subsequently 
for a decade, will recall the great rapidity with which the electric 
railway was developed and the litigation that resulted between 
the gas and water companies and the electric railway com¬ 
panies over the introduction into the field of the electric rail¬ 
way using a grounded return circuit. The utility companies 
whose properties were threatened with damag e from elec¬ 
trolysis due to these grounded return circuits of the railway com¬ 
panies, attempted by all legitimate means to prevent the 
acceptance of the grounded return circuit, with the result 
that in one or two cases,—for instance, in the city of Cincinnati, 
a complete metallic overhead return circuit was adopted and is 
still in operation, but the electric railway operated with a 
grounded return circuit in connection with the overhead^trolley 
became the standard, and rapidly spread throughout the country, 
and still remains the standard for electric traction systems 
At first when the electric railway systems were small, and 
light cars were used, the quantity of current flowing through 
the rails was not large, and the possibility of damage from 
electrolysis was comparatively small, but as the systems were ex¬ 
tended and the weight and number of cars greatly increased, 
the problem became much more serious, and began to demand 
special attention. It is only within the past four or five 
years that the subject has been sufficiently well understood 
y engineers generally to make it probable that their opinions 
could be made to agree upon standard methods for the pre¬ 
vention or adequate mitigation of electrolysis. 

- r ^., the P . reSei f t5 “ e - due to the fa ct that the grounded return 
cucuit system has been so long established and so extensively 
adopted with the result that millions have been invested in 
f ° r ^PP^mental rail return circuits, the engineers now 

confronted 2 twt & f? luti ° n of the ^estion find themselves 

stall a nS , f Pr ° blem n0t ODl y how best to design and in¬ 
stall a new system to prevent damage from electrolysis, but also 
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what can be done with the electric railway systems as they 
exist in cities today. 

While recourse to the courts has always been open, the prov¬ 
ing in court of the precise amount of damage that has been 
occasioned by electrolysis, as distinct from other causes, and 
accurately proportioning such damage between various elec¬ 
trical companies, has made the fixing of responsibility extremely 
difficult. In view of this unsatisfactory condition it was thought 
best by the National Societies representing those connected with 
the various utilities involved to take up the subject compre¬ 
hensively and endeavor, if possible, by co-operation among them¬ 
selves and with other interested associations and corporations to 
gather and classify information, and if then found feasible to 
agree upon and recommend methods which without being finan¬ 
cially prohibitive will nevertheless practically eliminate damage 
from electrolysis. 

The American Institute of Electrical Engineers with this 
object in view invited the following bodies to officially appoint 
representatives to serve upon a committee for which the name 
The American Committee on Electrolysis was finally adopted: 

American Electric Railway Association. 

American Gas Institute. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

American Railway Engineering Association. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

American Water Works Association. 

National Bureau of Standards. 

National Electric Light Association. 

Natural Gas Association. 

The first meeting of the Committee was held in the Directors 1 
Room, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 33 West 
39th Street, New York City, May 27th, 1913, to make pre¬ 
liminary arrangements, and the second meeting held at the 
same place on February 25, 1914, resulted in the selection of 
a permanent chairman and secretary, and the appointment of 
the various sub-committees. 

The result of the work of these sub-committees is embodied 
in the various sections of the accompanying report. 

Owing to the complexity of the subject and the need for 
thorough discussion in the several technical bodies, and for 
further investigation by the interests involved the Committee 
has thought best not to attempt to issue a final report at the 
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present time, but has endeavored to present the subject 
preliminary report by such statements of fact as its memb 
at this time, unanimously agree upon, with the expectati< 
after the consideration of these statements of fact by the 
whom the members of this committee represent, and such 
investigation as may be necessary by the Committee, a 
will ultimately be prepared, embodying principles, ru 
recommendations which will form a basis for solving tb 
plicated problem. 

New York City, 

September 21st, 1916. 
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I. PRINCIPLES AND DEFINITIONS. 


A. ELECTROLYSIS IN GENERAL. 

1. Electrolysis is the process by which chemical changes are 
caused by an electric current, independent of any heating effect. 

Note. These changes usually occur in a water solution 
of an acid, alkali or salt. By the passage of an electric current 
through it, water (containing a trace of^ acid) is decom¬ 
posed into hydrogen and oxygen, copper is deposited from 
a solution of copper sulphate, silver from solutions of silver 
salts. Electroplating, electrotyping, and refining of metals 
by electrodeposition are useful applications of electrolysis 
in the arts. Electrolysis is involved in the charge and 
discharge of storage batteries, and in the operation of 
primary batteries. 

In order that electrolysis may occur, the following condi¬ 
tions must be present: 

(a) There must be a flow of electric current through a 
conducting liquid from one terminal to another; 

(b) The conducting liquid must be a chemical com¬ 
pound or solution which can be altered by the action of the 
electric current. 

2. Electrolyte, Electrode, Anode, Cathode. The electrolyte 
is the solution (or fused salt) through which the electric cur- 
rept flows; the conducting terminals are the electrodes ; the 
terminal by which the current enters the solution is the 
anode ; the terminal by which it leaves is the cathode. 

Note. The chemical changes caused by the current may 
affect both the electrolyte and the electrodes. In the case of a 
solution of copper sulphate with copper plates as electrodes, 
copper is removed from the anode by the current and 
carried into solution; an equal amount of copper is de¬ 
posited upon the cathode. In general, the metal travels 
with the current toward the cathode. 

3. Amount of Chemical Action. {Faraday 1 s Law). The amount 
of chemical action taking place at the anode and also at the 
cathode (as expressed by Faraday’s law) is proportional to 
(1) the strength of current flowing, (2) the duration of the 
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current, and (3) the chemical equivalent weights of 
stances. 

N ote. Otherwise expressed, the quantity of meta 
substance separated is proportional to the total 
of electricity passing and the electro-chemical ec 
of the substance or substances concerned. The 
chemical equivalent of a metal is proportional to it 
weight divided by its valence. Faraday’s law is sc 
realized in practice under favorable conditions tl 
used as the basis for the definition of the inter 
ampere, one of the fundamental electrical units. 

4. Cause of Current Flow. The current flowing thre 
electrolyte may be due (1) to an external electromoti 
or (2) to the difference of potential due to the use of el 
of different materials or to solutions of different concern 

^5^ k. ffjie first case is illustrated by electrolysis < 
sulphuric acid using two lead plates and an external 1 
the second by the electrolysis of the same solutic 
a zinc and a copper plate, which touch each other i 
outside the solution. The first occurs in charging a 
battery; the second in the discharging of a primary 
or a storage battery. 


6. Electrolysis by Local Action. Instead of two E 
different metals the same result may follow with one pi 
is chemically impure or otherwise heterogeneous, when in 
in dilute acid. 

Note. Such a plate excites local currents and s 
metal occurs at all the anode areas. This local ac.tior 
impure zinc to dissolve rapidly in a solution which 
action on pure zinc. 


6. Anodic Corrosion is the term applied to the loss o 
by electrolysis at the anode. 


- • ~ — * * **'-'** xj. vaa ao ttuuuc unc iron is earned into s 

by the current,, the first product being a salt of in 
nature of which depends upon the character of th 

• lT \ ( llut u, sull)huric acid- ferrous sulpl 
formed, m hydrochloric acid, ferrous chloride, etc. 
first products of the electrolysis are frequently m 
by secondary reactions. J 


7. Secondary Reactions are the chemical changes 
occur at or near the electrodes, by which the primary pr 
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of electrolysis are converted into other chemical substances, 
and are sometimes followed by other reactions. 

N ote . Ferrous hydroxide formed by the union of iron with 
hydroxyl ions set free at the anode, is subsequently con¬ 
verted into iron oxide due to the reactions with oxygen 
dissolved in the electrolyte. When lead is cathode in an 
alkali soil or solution, the alkali metal (such as sodium 
or potassium) reacts with water at the cathode and forms 
alkali hydroxide, setting free hydrogen. This hydroxide 
may (especially after the current ceases) react with the 
lead chemically and form lead hydroxide, which in turn 
may combine with carbon dioxide, forming lead carbonate. 

8. Cathodic Corrosion is the term applied to the corrosion 
due to the secondary reactions of the cathodic products of 
electrolysis, as described in the preceding paragraph. The 
metal of the cathode is not removed directly by the electric 
current but may be dissolved by a secondary action of alkali 
produced by the current. 

Note: The anodic corrosion is more common and more 
serious; cathodic corrosion, however, sometimes occurs on 
lead and other metals that are soluble in alkali. Cathodic 
corrosion never occurs in the case of iron. 

B. ELECTROLYSIS OF UNDERGROUND STRUCTURES. 

9. General. In the electrolysis of gas and water pipes, cable 
sheaths, and other underground metallic structures, and the 
rails of electric railways, the moisture of the soil with its dis¬ 
solved acids, salts, and alkalis is the electrolyte , and the metal 
pipes, cable sheaths and rails are the electrodes. 

Note. Where the current flows away from the pipes, 
the latter serve as anodes and the metal is corroded. 
Metal or gas or alkali, according to the nature of the soil, 
will be set free at the cathode. 

10. Self Corrosion is the term applied when a pipe or other 
mass of impure or heterogeneous metal buried in the soil is 
corroded due to electrolysis by local action . 

Note. This is called “self corrosion” because the elec¬ 
tric current originates on the metal itself, without any 
external agency to cause the current to flow, belf cor¬ 
rosion may also be due to direct chemical action. 
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11. Acceleration of Local or Self Corrosion. Self corrosion is 
accelerated by the presence of acids or salts in the soil water 
which lower its resistance as an electrolyte, and also by cinders , 
coke or other conducting particles of different electric potential 
which augment the local electric currents. In the latter case the 
metal need not be heterogeneous. 

Note. A pipe may be destroyed in a relatively short 
time by self corrosion or local action if buried in wet 
cinders or in certain soils. 

12. Coefficient of Corrosion. The coefficient of electrolytic cor¬ 
rosion, (sometimes called corrosion efficiency) is the quotient* of 
the total loss of metal due to anodic corrosion (after deducting 
the amount of self corrosion if any) divided by the theoretical 
loss of metal, as calculated by Faraday’s law, on the assumption 
that the corrosion of the anode is the only reaction involved. 

Note. In practice it is found that the coefficient of 
corrosion varies widely from unity, being sometimes as low 
as 0.2 and sometimes even above l".5, but commonly between 
0.5 and 1.1. 

13. Anodic and Self Corrosion. Anodic corrosion due to 
external currents and self corrosion due to local action may 
occur simultaneously, and the former may accelerate the latter. 

Note. Hence the corrosion due to a given current plus the 
increased self corrosion induced by that current may give 
a greater total corrosion than called for by Faraday’s law. 
This explains how the coefficient of corrosion may exceed 
unity. 

14. Passivity is the name given to the phenomenon in which 
a current flows through an electrolyte without producing the 
full amount of anodic corrosion which would occur under normal 
conditions. 

Note. This restricted definition of passivity has regard 
only to its effect in electrolysis. Many conditions affect the 
degree of passivity attained, an initial large current density 
being favorable to it. Plunging iron into fuming nitric 
acid renders it temporarily passive. A satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of passivity has not been given. 

15. Polarization Voltage (sometimes called polarization po¬ 
tential) is the temporary change in the difference of potential 
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between an electrode and the electrolyte in contact with it due 
to the passage of a current to or from the electrode. This 
change in potential difference, is due to the change in the con¬ 
ditions of the surface of the electrode or change in the con¬ 
centration of the - electrolyte (or both), and under some con¬ 
ditions is approximately proportional to the current flowing, 
but in many cases is not so proportional. The magnitude of 
the polarization voltage also depends on the material of the 
electrode, the nature of the electrolyte and the direction of 
the current. 

16. Alternating or Frequently Reversed Direct Currents. 

If alternating currents (or frequently reversed direct cur¬ 
rents) flow through the soil between pipes or other under¬ 
ground metallic structures, the metal removed during the half 
cycles when a pipe is anode may be in part replaced when it is 
cathode. Hence, the total loss of metal on a given pipe is less 
than one-half of what it would be if the pipe were an anode 
with direct current of the same average value in the case of 
frequently reversed direct current and in the case of alternating 
current at commercial frequency it is less than 1% and in most 
cases negligible. (See Section 52.) 

Note. In slow reversals of current, the recovery effect is 
less,but the loss will be less than with direct current continu¬ 
ously in the same direction (excepting possibly where the 
phenomenon of passivity may affect the result). 

17. Action on Underground Metallic Structures. Fara¬ 
day’s Law applies to electrolysis of metallic structures in 
soil as elsewhere, the total chemical action being proportional 
to the average current strength and the time the current flows and 
to the electrochemical equivalent of the metal or other substances 
concerned. Although local action and passivity affect the loss 
of metal and so apparently modify Faraday’s law, it is still true 
that the total chemical action resulting from the current flow 
is proportional to the total current when local currents are in¬ 
cluded. 

Note. Sometimes this chemical action is concerned only 
with corroding the anode; sometimes it is concerned with 
breaking up the electrolyte, as when the anode is a noble 
metal or in the passive state (as iron and lead sometimes 
are); sometimes both these effects occur. 

The theoretical loss of lead from a lead pipe or cable 
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sheath is 3.7 times as great as that of iron (ferr 
an iron pipe due to the same current because of ■ 
electrochemical equivalent of lead. 

18. Stray Current. If the railway return utilizes the 
rails of the tracks, part of the current will flow off tl: 
other grounded returns and return through other p 
current observing the law of divided circuits; i.e. th 
flows through all possible paths in parallel, the strong' 
rent in each path being inversely proportional to its r 
This statement excludes the effect of polarization on 
underground structures, which in some cases is appreei 

19. Electrolysis Mitigation. The two primary fe; 
electrolysis mitigation are (1) the reduction of the flo 
rent through the earth and the metallic structures bur: 
earth, (2) the reduction of the anode areas of such s 
to a minimum, where the current is not substantially e 
in order to reduce the area of destructive corrosion 
possible. 

Note: The current in the underground metal 
tures will be decreased, other conditions remai 
same, by (1) increasing the conductance of the r< 
cuit, (2) increasing the resistance of the leakage 
earth, (3) increasing the resistance between the € 
the underground metallic structures, (4) increasin 
sistance of the underground metallic structures. 

The anode areas of the underground metallic s 
will bcjdecreased, other conditions remaining the 
providing suitably placed metallic conductors fo: 
the current out of the underground structures so 
flow of the current directly to the earth shall be m 
This will change a portion of the anode area to cat 

20. Electrolysis Surveys. A term applied to hives 
made to determine the condition of grounded, metallic s 
and the soil in which they are imbedded and of the oven 
potential gradients, local potential conditions, current < 
etc, in the railway tracks, or other grounded metallic at 
and positive and negative feeders connected to them 
mine what conditions tending to produce damage exist. 

21. Overall Potential Measurements. Overall ; 
measurements show the difference in electric potentials 
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points in the tracks at the feed limits of the station and the 
point in the tracks which is lowest in potential, and are obtained 
by means of pressure wires and indicating or recording volt¬ 
meters. 

Note: The pressure wires may be telephone or other 
wires utilized temporarily, or wires permanently installed 
for the purpose. 

22. Potential Gradients. The potential gradient is the rate 
of change of electric potential along the rails of a track or other 
grounded structure in the earth, and is usually expressed in 
volts per thousand feet or volts per kilometer. 

23. Positive and Negative Areas. Positive areas are those 
areas where the current is in general leaving the pipes or other 
underground metallic structures for the earth. Such areas are 
often called danger areas. 

Negative areas are those areas where the current is in gen¬ 
eral flowing to the pipes or other underground metallic structures. 

Note : As the current often flows from one underground 
metallic structure to another, it is evident that within a 
.positive area there are local negative areas and vice versa. 
Hence the terms are applied somewhat loosely, and according 
to which condition predominates. 

Besides the positive and negative areas there are areas 
of more or less indefinite extent in which the current flow be¬ 
tween metallic underground structures and earth normally re¬ 
verses between positive and negative values. These areas 
are called neutral areas or neutral zones . 

24. Drainage Systems. A drainage system is one in which 
wires or cables are run from a negative return circuit of an 
electric railway and attached to the underground pipes, cable 
sheaths or other underground metallic structures which tend to 
become positive to earth, so as to conduct current from such 
structures to the power station, thereby tending to reduce the 
flow of current from such structures to earth. 

Note. Three kinds of drainage systems may be dis¬ 
tinguished. (1) where direct ties with wires or cables are 
made between underground metallic structures and tracks, 
(2) where uninsulated negative feeders are run from the 
negative bus to underground metallic structures, (3) where 
separate insulated negative feeders are run from the 
negative bus to underground metallic structures, or a mam 
feeder with'taps to such structures. 
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25. Uninsulated Track Feeder System. An 

track feeder system is one in which the return 
electrically in parallel with the tracks. Under si 
stances the cables may Ik* operation very ine 
current conductors and as a means of reducing tn 
drop, particularly where voltage drops in the earth 
the return are maintained at the low values usual 
for good electrolysis conditions. (See Section 47 (d) 

26. Insulated Track Feeder System. An insu 
feeder system, sometimes called an insulated ret 
system, is one in which insulated wires or cable 
from the insulated negative bus in a railway power s 
attached at such places to the rails of the track as tc 
rent from the track and conduct it to the station, 
manner as to reduce the potential gradients in the ' 
the differences of potential between undergroun 
structures and rails, and so reducing the flow of cum 
derground metallic structures. (Set* section 53). 

Noth. I he insulated negative feeders may run 
from the negative bus to various points in the trac 
or a smaller number of cables may be used wii 
resistance taps made to tracks at. various places. 

With this system the drop of potential in’ 
feeders is independent of the drop of potential in 
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METHODS OF MAKING ELECTROLYSIS 
SURVEYS. 

A: GENERAL. 

27. General Principles of Electrolysis Surveys. The princi¬ 
pal measurements made in electrolysis surveys of under¬ 
ground structures are measurements of the potential differ¬ 
ences between the structure tested and all other neighboring 
metal structures in earth, neighboiing rails, and neighboring 
earth, and measurements of current flow on selected sections of 
the structural system under test. The potential difference be¬ 
tween the structure tested and earth affords more complete 
information than can be secured from the results of any 
other practicable class of observations. The difficulties are, 
however, to make these measurements so as to obtain 
the true potential difference between the earth and the 
earthed structure, and frequently also to obtain contact with 
earth in the immediate neighborhood of the structure tested. 
If an electrode is used for the earth potential measurement, not 
consisting of the same metal as the structure tested an 
error may still be introduced due to difference in the polariza¬ 
tion potential of the two electrodes. A non-polarizable electrode 
has been devised by Dr. Haber, as described later in this report, 
but it has been used only to a very limited extent in this country. 
On account of the difficulties of making earth potential measure¬ 
ments, measurements of the potential differences between the 
structure that is being surveyed and neighboring metal structures 
are much more generally made. 

Measurements of stray current flowing in selected sections of 
any structural system are practicable if a suitable length 
of the structure can be made accessible. By comparison of such 
measurements conclusions can be reached as to the areas in 
which stray currents are being taken from or delivered to the 
earth and as to the amounts of current which are concerned in 
these exchanges. Measurements of this character usually 
cannot be made on sections so close together as to give for 
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many points definite values for the current flowing t< 
earth on account of the high cost of the necessary e 
and permanent replacements. We have therefore 
description of the “ earth ammeter ” which has 
abroad, and to a limited extent also in this countr 
taining direct measurements of current flow in the eai 

A survey of the earthed structures which are liable to c 
corrosion by stray currents consists in making such ol: 
relating to their electrical condition as may determine 
followed by the stray current and its degree of com 
thereby permitting deductions to be made relati 
extent and the intensity of the electrolytic injury 
the structures may be subjected. While measur 
potential are most frequently made (to such an e: 
the term “ Potential Survey ” is often applied 
work), it should be borne in mind that the i 
of the survey is to determine where current may : 
structure to earth or from earth to structure and the i 
of the current flowing for each of the smallest sec 
which the structure can practically be subdivided. 

In discussing methods of survey, the measurements 
tial and current peculiar to each class of earthed strui 
first be described, together with any special obsen 
precautions to be taken. A discussion of the measurei 
general nature common to all classes of structures 
follow. Measuring instruments and other apparatus 
in connection with this work will be described in dot 
section devoted to apparatus. 

28. Electric Railways. Before making measurei 
lating to an electric railway system the available 
tion as to its extent, its construction features and pi 
the arrangement of its earthed return circuit and the ec 
thereto should be collected. The best available ma 
be procured and all information pertinent to the e 
investigation recorded, either by annotation on a 
arranged map, or in some other convenient form. All 
connections made for any purpose with the rails or o 
of the return circuit should be noted with special can 
location of any structures to which connection is tl 
ascertained and recorded. 

The principal measurements to be made upon the 
return system of an electric railway are as follows: 
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1. Potential differences between the point of lowest 
potential on the tracks, and selected points on the tracks 
throughout the feeding district of the station under observa¬ 
tion. 

2. Potential gradient measurements along the railway 
tracks to determine the difference of potential between 
points on the track separated from each other by dis¬ 
tances of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet. 

3. Differences of potential between all points where 
negative feeders or other connections between bus-bars 
and rail return make contact with track; also differences of 
potential between these points and the station bus-bar. 

4. Currents carried by each separate connection between 
bus-bar and rail. 

For most of the potential measurements listed above, 
it is necessary to have available insulated wires con¬ 
nected with all points on the railway return system, whose 
potential relations are to be determined, all of these 
insulated wires being brought to some common point so 
that measurements may be made between them. Where pilot 
wires have been installed by the electric railway, many, if not 
all of the points at which it is desired to make tests will be 
accessible without the necessity of any special preparations. 
Where pilot wires are not available or where it is desired to 
reach points not included in the pilot wire system, the most 
economical plan will be to procure the use of any avail¬ 
able circuits found in the local telephone distribution 
system. Short lengths of insulated wire will need to be 
run to connect such circuits with the tracks and the testing 
circuits thus established can readily be brought together at some 
common point for measurements between them. Where neither of 
the above alternatives is available, wires can be installed in some 
temporary manner over available pole line routes to connect 
with the points whose potentials are to be observed. Such 
wires should be insulated from earth except at the point where 
they connect with the tracks. 

When the testing circuits are established, the required poten¬ 
tial measurements should be obtained by connecting to a volt¬ 
meter the wires leading to the two points where difference of 
potential is to be .determined. The voltmeter should be kept 
in circuit and under observation for a time sufficient to insure 
that the normal fluctuations of the railway load have been 
accounted for. When long time observations of the potential 
difference between two points are desired, a recording voltmeter 
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should he employed. If circuits to a sufficient numlx 
have been installed, the measurements of potential gra 
tracks may be taken by connecting the proper wires at 
point to the voltmeter. If the requisite number < 
wires for gradient tests is not available, these measure: 
be obtained by carrying a suitable lengt h of insulated 
the track and connecting it through a voltmeter to tl 
the two points between which the gradient is to be n 

Measurements of current flowing in negative fee 
other connections to the track return can be taken b 
an ammeter in the circuit to be measured, when this 
or by taking the voltage drop along some accessible 
the connecting lead, which is sufficiently uniform in i 
to permit of a ready calculation of its resistance. It is 
that all such measurements of current should be ta 
simultaneously with measurements of potential diff 
tween the bus-bar and the track end of the conn 
under such conditions as to permit of their accurate 
with the potential observations. A station load cu; 
also be obtained on account of the information whii 
as to the characteristics of the power supply. 

Measurements of rail bond resistance are not n© 
part of the work to he done in an electrolysis surv 
however, occasionally necessary in connection with a 
test the resistance of particular rail bonds in order 
data necessary for the explanation of results obtained 
some of the regular measurements. When such tests 
the fall of potential across the joint in the rail should b 
simultaneously in comparison with the difference o 
for some short measured length of the adjacent rail, 
the special rail bond testing devices is not available for 
two voltmeters can be employed and read sitnultaneou 
voltmeter can be connected with a quick acting s’ 
employed so as to secure practically simultaneous obi 
This latter method may give unreliable results unk: 
number of readings are averaged. 

29. Earthed Piping Systems. Before tests are 
determine the electrolytic condition of any pipinj 
all available information as to its extent and the 
istics of its construction should be collected and stud 
best available maps of the system should be procure! 
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special information of importance in connection with an elec¬ 
trolysis survey not noted on the maps, such as the metals of 
which the pipes are composed, the location of insulating joints, 
the relative locations of other piping, and cable systems, 
the location of electric railway tracks and return circuits, etc., 
should either be recorded upon them or arranged in some 
convenient form for reference. 

The observations which should systematically be taken in 
examining a piping system are as follows: 

1. Difference of potential between piping system and 
electric railway rails, other piping systems, cable systems, 
metal bridges, steam railway rails, etc., at points where 
these cross the piping system or come in close proximity 
to it. (Potential survey). 

2. Measurements of potential difference between ad¬ 
jacent hydrants, or adjacent drip or service connections. 
(This will serve to give the direction of the current flow¬ 
ing in the pipe line and some rough indications of its 
amount). 

3. Measurements of current flowing upon exposed sec¬ 
tions of pipe. (Current survey). 

4. Difference of potential between points on the piping 
system and the adjacent earth if contacts with earth can 
be obtained. 

To make a potential survey, potential differences between 
the underground pipes and rails are usually measured at a 
number of points along every street where there are pipes and 
electric railway tracks. Where there are other underground 
pipes and lead-sheathed cable systems, it is desirable to make 
simultaneous measurements of potential difference between 
the piping system being surveyed and the neighboring pipe 
and cable sheaths. It is desirable to make all of the measure¬ 
ments of potential difference at any one point simultaneously 
between all structures tested. Contact with the underground 
pipes for these potential measurements may be made by means 
of service pipes, hydrants, or drip connections. The connec¬ 
tions used for the potential measurements may be tested for 
electrical continuity by means of an ammeter connected be¬ 
tween the contacts with a dry cell in series if necessary. 

Measurements of potential difference between adjacent test 
points on the piping system should also occasionally be taken. 
As the resistance of pipe joints is usually not uniform, only 
an approximate idea of the current flowing can be obtained 
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in this manner. The principal object of this test is to obtain 
an indication of the direction of the flow of current. 

It is therefore desirable to make a rather large number of 
these tests at quite frequent intervals, since the results may 
be interpreted only in a general way; individual tests may 
be expected to vary widely, and in some cases they may even 
conflict. This test may be made for shorter intervals and in 
greater detail, where some sudden change of potential difference 
to earth or neighboring structures has been observed. Owing to 
the uncertainties as to resistance of joints it is best not to at¬ 
tempt to translate these voltage readings into terms of current. 
They may, however, be used in comparisons to assist in fixing 
the points for more accurate measurements of current as 
described in the next paragraph. 

When the potential observations have been completed and 
transferred to a map or in some other way assembled for study, 
consideration should be given to them with a view to deter¬ 
mining what parts of the piping system appear likely to be re¬ 
ceiving substantial amounts of current from earth or • passing 
substantial amounts of current to earth. The neutral sections 
of piping between positive and negative potential zones 
should also be located. With this information at hand sections 
of the piping system should be selected both in the positive 
and negative zones and in the neutral area at which excavations 
can be made and determinations of the current flowing in the 
pipes obtained. In selecting points for excavations, preference 
should in genera] be given to the main piping routes, but 
attention should also be given to any branch lines which appear 
likely to be receiving or delivering relatively large amounts of 
current. Any cases where sections of the system located with¬ 
in the negative area” give positive readings to earth, should 
also be given preference in this study. 

The method of measuring current consists in determining the fall 
of potential along a measured length of pipe of known di¬ 
mensions. For the purpose of this measurement it will generally 
be found advisable to attach insulated wires permanently to 
the pipe and to carry them to some suitable point underneath 
the sidewalk from which they may be led up to the surface to 
terminate in service or other suitable boxes so as to be available 
for measurements of current in the future after the excavation 
has been filled. (See Fig. 1.) Tables giving the resistances of unit 
lengths of pipe of different diameters and materials are attached 



Diagram Showing 
Pipe Current Testing Installation 
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to this report. (See Appendix Tables 9-10). The currer 
the pipe may be obtained by computation from tb 
drop of potential and the unit resistance for the 
weight of pipe. 

In addition to the observations made upon the pip 
careful attention should be given to the condit 
service pipes to buildings, particularly in locations 
services cross other piping systems, cable systems 
potential between these service pipes and earth an 
the service pipes and the other earthed structure croi 
be determined. It will not, be within I,he scope oi 
survey to determine the condition of all service pi 
area covered, but it is desirable that some of tl 
be tested in order to ascertain whether there is e 
tendency towards the local electrolytic corrosion 
pipes. When buildings are entered for the purpose 
service connections, tests of potential should always 
to any other service pipes or cables which enter the s 
ing, in order to detect cases where one structural 
making contact with the other. Current measurei 
also conveniently be made on service pipes in build 
the pipes are exposed. Such tests should be made 1 
as they often reveal an interchange of stray currer 
piping systems which may be in contact in the build 

30. Underground Cable Systems. Before tests 
to determine the electrolytic condition of any cab 
all available information as to its extent and tl 
teristics of its construction should be studied, 
maps of the system should be procured and any 
formation of importance in connection with an c 
survey not noted on the maps, such as the metals us 
armor or sheathing of cables, the location of drainaj 
tions, insulating joints and other protective devices, tl 
locations of other cable systems and of piping sys 
location of the electric railway tracks and return cir 
should either be recorded by annotation upon 
arranged in some convenient form for reference. 

The observations which should systematically be 
examining the cable system are as follows: 

1. Difference of potential between the cable s’ 
electric^railway '/ails, other cable systems, pipin] 
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metal bridges, steam railway rails, etc., at points where 
these cross the cable system or come in close proximity 
to it. 

2. Difference of potential between points on the cable 
system and the adjacent earth. 

3. Difference of potential between cables in the same 
subway system where they are not cross bonded. 

4. Current flowing upon the cables. 

In making surveys the potential of the cable with respect to 
the adjacent earth should always be determined at each test¬ 
ing point. In original surveys the greatest practicable number 
of testing points should be utilized. In some systems it will 
be desirable to test at every manhole, but in extensive networks 
of power cables it will ordinarily be sufficient to test at less 
frequent intervals in many districts, if tests are made at shorter 
intervals in the most important places. The potential difference 
between the cable and rails in the same street should also be 
determined, but in cases where the street railway rails parallel 
the cable route for a considerable distance, such tests may be 
made less frequently. If pipes or other earthed metallic struc¬ 
tures run close to the cable system at the point of testing, it is 
desirable that the potential difference between the cable system 
and the other structure be determined, provided an electrical 
connection can be made, e.g through a hydrant, etc. 

Tests to determine the direction and amount of stray current 
flowing on the cable sheaths should be made at appropriate 
intervals. In fairly simple cable systems, with few laterals, 
it may be sufficient to make these tests at comparatively infre¬ 
quent intervals, such as every fifth manhole. In complicated 
networks, however, such as power distribution systems with 
many branches and service connections, it will generally be 
desirable to test more frequently. The current flowing on the 
cable sheath is to be calculated from the observed fall of potential 
over a measured length of sheath, and the known resistance of 
this length of sheath. A table for determining current on lead 
cable sheaths from voltage drop in measured length of sheath is 
appended. (See Table 11.) 

In the course of the survey, measurements should also be 
made of the current flowing in any drainage connections or in 
any accidental connections which connect the cable system with 
the electric railway return if any such exist. In case insulating 
joints have been inserted to protect any parts of the cable 
system from electrolytic corrosion, measurements of the po- 
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tential difference between cable sheath and ear: 
made at each side of the insulating joint, and ah 
ference in potential across the joint. 

In a preliminary study it should be ascertai 
it is the local practice to insulate from the main 
those branches which enter buildings. When such 
not insulat ed from the mam system, t est s of difforenC' 
should be made, between the branch cable and any] 
cables which may enter the same building. Proi 
it may be ascertained whether there are accider 
between the cable system and other earthed strut 
buildings, and if any such are found in a por 
total number of installations, a conclusion c 
reached as to the desirability of checking th< 
in all bu id lings entered. In localities where it is 
to insulate from the main system cable brand 
buildings, the possibility of defective insulation 
checked by measuring the potential difference be 
inside of the building and cable outside at some p 
the supposed location of any insulating joint. Teg 
ences of potential between the branch cable and 
structures within a building can be omitted in case tl 
joint is found to be in good condition. 

1 he condition of the bonds installed to equalize t 
of the cables entering such manhole should be o' 
noted. If bonds are lacking, or if it is suspected tl 
dition of any bond is faulty, observations of the c 
potential between the cables should be taken an 

31. Bridges, Buildings and Other Earthed 

Through the study of maps, etc., collected as 
data for surveys of piping and cable system 
tion will presumably have been secured concerning tl: 
and some, at least, of the structural eliaruotorisl 
highway and railway bridges located within the 
studied. The locations of steam railway tracks w: 
have been obtained. 

In making electrolysis surveys of bridges, mouse 
potential to earth should he made at each end of 
structure. In case the bridges are crossed by elect 
tracks, piping systems or cable systems, measuronn 
also be made from the metalwork of the bridge to t 
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tures to determine whether there is any difference in potential 
between them. Where the metalwork of the bridge structure, 
piers, or other intermediate supports makes contact with earth 
or with water, measurements of potential difference to earth 
or to water also should be made. The observer should follow 
up closely any indication of poor electrical contact between 
different sections of the metalwork of the bridge, or between 
the metalwork and any other of the earthed structures crossing 
the bridge which are supposed to be in good electrical contact 
with the metalwork. 

In the course of the survey, metal frame buildings may be found 
in locations where it would be possible for them to collect appreci¬ 
able amounts of current, either directly through the earth or 
indirectly through the contact of rails, pipes, or cables with 
the framework. If it appears that such contacts exist, measure¬ 
ments by the fall of potential method should be made to ascer¬ 
tain whether appreciable currents are flowing into the building 
through these contacts, if this is found to be the case tests should 
be made at a number of points from the building structure to 
ground for the purpose of determining where the current leaves 
the framework and whether there is any indication that ap¬ 
preciable damage is being done. In the case of buildings 
extending over a considerable area it is desirable that measure¬ 
ments of potentials be made from the framework to earth at 
a number of points, even in case no contacts are found between 
the metal framework of the building and other metal structures 
which may be carrying stray currents. 

32. Steam Railway Rails. Steam railway rails, either through 
direct contact with electric railway rails or, in the absence of an 
insulating ballast, through contact with earth, are liable at 
times to collect and discharge appreciable amounts of stray 
current, and this may occur in such a manner as to be detri¬ 
mental to the track rails, spikes and adjacent earthed structures. 
Because of this, as has already been indicated, measurements of 
potential to steam railway rails should be made whenever the 
structures that are being surveyed are in close proximity to steam 
railway tracks, and it is also desirable to determine directly by 
survey the condition of metal steam railway bridges as well as 
the condition of metal highway bridges. When steam railways 
are equipped for electric block signaling the signal battery will 
affect the potential of the rails. The potential due to the signal- 
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ing connection is, however, practically uniform in 
be determined through observations made at ti 
stray current can be flowing. With this potent it 
elusion as to the presence and amount of any 
readily be reached. 

33. General Survey Practices, All measuremt 
24-hour records, should be made during the per 
load on the portions of the railway system which 
of being the sources of stray currents. In general, 
to express the results of short time measurement 
14 average day load” on the railway system. In loi 
from the source of railway power supply, the for 
erations make it necessary to take into account 
or absence of moving cars at points beyond the t 
especially on the tracks nearest to the structure 
tested. In such localities the duration of a test 
tended to include at least one complete cycle of c 
unless previous experience at other testing points in 
neighborhood have clearly indicated that parts 
may safely be neglected, As the railway lines eo 
a common center, or as the source of railway 
is approached, the probability of normal load corn! 
but even under these conditions it is necessary fo 
insure that the railway load conditions are substai 
when measurements are being made. 

At a number of points observations of potent 
and of current flowing along the structure should 
with 24-hour recording instruments and the cha 
these currents and potentials compared with the 
of railway load curves. This will serve to ind 
the current and the potential are identified wit 
source. The 24-hour averages for currents a 
obtained at these points of measurement will als 
indicating what allowances should be made in 
taken systematically at all points of the systei 
make them represent the average day condition 

During observations of potential or current tl 
of the needle in the measuring instrument shoi 
watched so that the maximum and minimum read 
be obtained as well as any change in the polarity < 
or in the direction of the current. The observer si 
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in mind that collected results of the individual tests will be 
plotted on a map or otherwise compared so as to get a 
general idea of the conditions prevailing. When, therefore, 
there is reason to believe that the recorded maxima and minima 
are abnormal, notes should be made giving the reasons for such 
a belief and indicating the value which is thought to be 
more nearly comparable with the values obtained at other 
points. 

In regular field survey work portable measuring instruments, 
will be found most suitable for the great majority of the measure¬ 
ments to be taken. Occasionally, however, conditions will 
arise under which it is desired to observe the potential or the 
current at some particular point for several hours and even 
for one or more 24-hour cycles. In the case of such long period 
observations recording voltmeters, millivoltmeters and am¬ 
meters will be found of great assistance and should be employed 
if available. Instruments of this kind are described in the 
apparatus section. (Sec. 35-39.) 

When bodies of water or areas of swampy earth cross or are 
located in close proximity to earthed structures, stray current 
may flow from the structure to earth locally. This is par¬ 
ticularly true if the water is brackish or salty. In case such 
relatively high conductive sections of the earth afford a path 
of lower resistance for the return of current than the structure 
itself, the probability of a large flow of current to earth is 
considerable. The flow of current from the earthed struc¬ 
ture is not necessarily stopped when such highly conductive 
Strata have been hidden by building over them or by 

filling in with surface soil. It is, in consequence, neces¬ 
sary to observe closely the physical geography of the 

areas covered by the survey and unless the observer is per¬ 

sonally familiar with the history of the^ locality and the 
changes which have occurred, it is desirable for him to 
ascertain the facts from those familiar with them.^ If the 

structure under observation is accessible for tests at interva s 
of a few hundred feet and care is taken to make tests of potential 
to earth at all of these points, the presence of any condition which 
tends to cause the localized flow of current from the structure 
to earth will usually be detected. While the labor of making 
the survey is increased through the necessity of such frequent 
observations, it is preferable to include all accessible points in 
the original survey and to eliminate testing points m su se 
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quenl surveys when sufficient experience has be 
indicate that greater distance between points o 
is safe. 

When the electric railways in the area under 
receive current from two or more sources of sup 
are indications that electrolytic* damage is oeci; 
point upon the earthed structures investigated, it 
necessary to ascertain the origin of the current 
injury. The preliminary study of the electric ns 
or systems will have included the detailed metlu 
buting power, whether the trolley systems are » 
or divided into insulated sections and whether or 
rails are interconnected at junctions, etc.* as well as 
of bonding and cross-bonding. If the trolley is s 
several sources in parallel, the effect of any one < 
the distribution of stray currents may most easily 
connection with the starting or shutting down of U 
source. When substations are operated only durhi 
day, tests may be arranged to take advantage of 
the substations are continually in operation, resort 
to the method of simultaneously observing the load 
the station instruments, and the quantities to be 
the structure being surveyed. Recording instrumc: 
useful for this purpose. 

When the sources of power are not supplying 
in parallel but are confined to certain definite dint 
study of the railway schedule should, be made a? 
quently be possible to select some set of eonditiot 
current at points of observation must be coming a! 
from one of the sources on account of the rclali 
of cars, etc. Where two electric railways operate iti 
without connection between their trolleys but 
sections or junctions between their tracks, the 
similar to that just described where the railway troll 
into insulated sections and the same methods of ! 
can be followed* Where there is no connection be 
trolleys or tracks of two independently operated 
ways this same method should also be followed, 
serving stray current conditions when one road k 
siderable current in the immediate neighborhood at 
road is using little or none and comparing the i 
with those obtained when both roads are using norn 
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of current in the neighborhood. It is to be noted that when 
two railways are without any electrical interconnections be¬ 
tween either trolleys or tracks, the track return of either may 
carry stray current from the other railway and if the track 
return is of high conductivity it may assist materially in pro¬ 
ducing adverse electrolytic conditions on other earthed struc¬ 
tures particularly in cases where it provides a short route 
between two points between which considerable potential dif¬ 
ference exists. 

The earth ammeter, previously referred to, may occasionally 
be found useful in checking up conditions indicated in the 
systematic survey observations. The construction of the de¬ 
vice is described in the apparatus sections. If care is taken 
to have the plates placed perpendicular to the direction of cur¬ 
rent flow, the current density at the point of measurement 
may be indicated by the current flowing through the instru¬ 
ment. If necessary, the lines of current flow may be deter¬ 
mined by voltage readings between test electrodes before 
burying the instrument. 

The greatest care should be taken in placing the instrument 
to avoid unnecessary disturbance of the soil, in order that the 
flow lines may follow, as nearly as possible, their normal direc¬ 
tions. 

Whenever excavations or other exposures of pipe surfaces 
make it possible, measurements of the resistance of pipe joints 
should be made. Where the joints are of moderate resistance, 
that is, not so high as to prevent current flow upon the pipes, 
this measurement may be made by simultaneous observations 
of the fall of potential across the joint, and .along a measured 
length of the pipe; the pipe joint resistance may then be expressed 
as equivalent length of pipe, or, by reference to tables, in ohms. 
These measurements are of importance in indicating the char¬ 
acteristics of the pipe line as an electrical conductor, in estimating 
the probability of corrosion at joints due to shunting, etc. 

Wherever the surfaces of the earthed structures under in¬ 
vestigation are exposed during the course of the tests, their 
conditions should be noted. The pitting of the metal surfaces 
or the presence upon them of rust or other oxidation products, 
or an obvious reduction in the thickness of the metal or any 
other evidence that corrosion has taken place, is not of 
itself direct evidence that electrolytic corrosion has oc¬ 
curred. Corrosion from any cause whatever would be expected 


I 
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to reduce the thickness of the metal, and the rate at which such 
corrosion occurred and its possibilities in the way of irregularity 
of attack on different portions of the surface, would determine 
the occurrence of pitting. Afan}^ of the products of corrosion 
which will be encountered can also be produced through purely 
chemical reactions, as well as by electrolysis. When the meas¬ 
urements made in the survey demonstrate that current is flow¬ 
ing from structure to the earth at the point where corrosion is 
observed, conclusions can be drawn as to the causative relation 
between the presence of stray current and the evidences of cor¬ 
rosion. Whatever the conditions found in the survey readings, 
the condition of obviously corroded metal surfaces should always 
be carefully noted, as it is, of course, always possible that at some 
past time stray current has been flowing from the surfaces to 
earth, or that some local condition has been favorable to the 
“ self-corrosion ” of the structure. Points where substantial 
corrosion of the structures under investigation is found, are 
always to be regarded as good locations for taking the samples 
of soil referred to in the following paragraph. 

It is often desirable to gather data relative to the electrical 
and chemical characteristics of the soils in the area studied. As 
different types of soil are encountered in the course of the survey 
either in the making of excavations or through the observation 
of changes in surface conditions, samples should then be taken 
and their electrical conductivities determined. It is often 
desirable also to make chemical analysis of a number of samples 
of ground waters and of the water-soluble portion of soil samples 
secured for conductivity tests. 

34. Application of Remedial Measures—Re-surveys. The 

survey methods described in the previous paragraphs include 
practically all of the work which would be done in an extensive 
original survey, that is, in a district where no work had been 
done previously. While this problem in all of its aspects has 
been investigated in only a few American communities, it will 
be found that more or less complete surveys have been made in 
almost any area traversed by electric railways. 

The test methods described are not all of equal value for all 
problems; their application depends upon the particular prob¬ 
lem under consideration. Further, many of the tests require 
considerable experience and technical skill in application, to 
avoid erroneous and misleading results. For these reasons, 
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extensive surveys should only be undertaken by experienced 
investigators. 

Following the completion of the original survey, a decision 
will be reached as to whether measures for mitigating electro¬ 
lytic corrosion are necessary, and if so, what methods are to be 
applied. Conclusions as to the effectiveness of any protective 
measures should be based upon repetitions of the test made in 
the orginal survey. The amount of repetition necessary will 
depend upon the character of the protective measures adopted. 
Thus, general improvements in railway return circuits will 
ordinarily require a complete re-survey of the affected area. 
The instaUation of an insulating joint between the main line 
structure and a branch should, on the other hand, require little 
more than tests over short sections either side of the joint, to 
determine that the current flowing has been reduced and that 
no objectionable corrosive conditions have been introduced at 
the joint itself. 

If railway return circuits are being changed, some observa¬ 
tions of overall potentials and potential gradients will naturally 
be made during the course of reconstruction, to check the design 
upon which the work has been based. Observations should be 
made before installing drainage systems for cables, if necessary 
using available conductors temporarily to connect the cable 
sheath and the railway bus-bar or some other suitable point 
on the railway return, and the effect of drawing current from 
the cable system observed. The installation of such protective 
measures as insulating joints or insulating coverings should be 
carefully supervised as much depends upon the thoroughness 
with which the work is done. 

In re-surveys after the installation of protective measures, 
the character of the underground structure will make it necessary 
to pay special attention to some particular class of observations. 
With piping systems and power distributing cable systems 
special attention should be given to the amount of stray cur¬ 
rent flowing on the structures, since a principal object of the 
remedial measures will have been a reduction in this current. 
When insulating joints have been installed tests of potential 
to earth from each side of the joint are required to make sure 
that the local flow of current to earth has not risen to an amount 
which will endanger the structure. Tests of stray current in the 
system on either side of the joint are also required to determine 
that the effect desired from its installation has been obtained. 
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When drainage connections are attached to cable i 
of potential to earth must he made throughout the 
The connection should make the cable negative t- 
points, hut only hv slight amounts at or near tb 
attachment, as otherwise the cable will carry more 
than is needed for its protection, and it become! 
danger to other undrained structures, 

Where insulating joints or other protective measui 
to structures buried in the earth, care should he ta 
testing leads to he used in future surveys. Sue! 
will he of the same general type as the current me 
for pipes (See Fig. 1.). 

Electrolysis surveys should he repeated at suita 
In case the original survey did not disclose conditi 
the application of remedial measures, it is still neces 
sure that adverse conditions have not since ari 
protective measures have been applied, surveys a 
make sure that the remedies remain elfeetive ai 
The interval between surveys will depend upon th 
of the structure and upon the time required to pr 
ciable damage in case a substantial change in s 
conditions occurred. The results of all such su: 
always be compared with those of previous surveys 
whether changes in stray current conditions are i 
When any substantial changes or additions are 
electric railway plant, surveys of the earthed strr 
to be affected by the new conditions should promp 

B; APPARATUS, 

In this section descriptions are given of t he appara 
which are essentially special for electrolysis work, 
ordinarily used for handling wires and making g< 
in electrical work will also be needed hut no spec-in 
or listing of them seems to be necessary in this place 

36. Portable Measuring Instruments. The port. 

ing instruments required in electrolysis survey v 
voltmeters, millivolt.!neters and ammeters. Seps 
ments of each kind can, of course, he carried but it 
be found more convenient to employ the special poi 
ments which have been designed particularly foi 
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Two such instruments which the Weston Electrical Instrument 
Company manufacture for this class of work are as follows: 

Model 1, combination millivoltmeter and voltmeter, has 
its zero in the center of the scale and reads in both direc¬ 
tions. Ranges of 5, 50 and 500 millivolts and of 5 and 50 
volts are convenient. It is made with a specially high resis¬ 
tance of from 500 to 600 ohms per volt so that the 5 milli¬ 
volt range has a resistance of about 3 ohms. These high 
resistances increase the accuracy of measurements and par¬ 
ticularly minimize errors due to resistances of leads or 
contacts. Ordinary switchboard shunts provided with 
binding posts and adjusted for 50 millivolts may be used to 
make this instrument serve as an ammeter. Convenient 
ranges for these shunts in electrolysis work are, 5, 50 and 
500 amperes. 

Model 56, combination volt-ammeter, has its zero in the 
center of the scale and reads in both directions. Ranges 
of 10, 50 and 500 millivolts, 5 and 50 volts and 100 amperes 
are convenient. 

The center scale feature referred to in the description of these 
instruments is an important one in electrolysis work, as it is not 
always possible to determine in advance the direction of current 
or potential, and readings may also vary from positive to nega¬ 
tive values during the making of observations at many testing 
points. When simultaneous readings have to be taken at two 
or more testing points it is important to use similar instruments 
at all points. If dissimilar instruments are used their periods 
of vibration may differ and with the fluctuating voltages and 
currents encountered in much of this work accurate simultaneous 
measurements cannot be made unless the instruments used have 
the same periods of vibration. 

36. Recording Instruments. Recording measuring instru¬ 
ments are usually arranged to give 24-hour records without 
change of chart. By using a sensitive millivoltmeter in the 
recording instrument and providing it with a number of voltage 
ranges as well as with suitable shunts, a single instrument can be 
made available for taking all of the voltage and current readings 
required in electrolysis work. The original type of Bristol 
recording instruments make their records upon a smoked chart 
which has to be treated subsequently with a fixative supplied 
with the instrument in case it is desired to preserve the record. 
The Bristol instruments are regularly made with a clock 
supplied with a changing lever so that the disc can be made to 

_ 
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rotate either in one hour or twenty-four hours. B 
Company and the Esterline Company have recordi: 
which give an ink record on a paper .strip. In 
instrument center scale zeros should be called for 
tions between positive and negative values will 1; 
the chart. 

37. Normal Electrode. The Haber normal 
called non-polarizable electrode consists of a rod 
is enveloped in a wet paste of zinc sulphate conta: 
tube which has had cemented to it at the button 
cell. The other end of the tube is closed with a 
which the zinc rod is supported. an insulated wire ; 
end of the zinc rod through this stopper to the u 
wooden rod which also enters the stopper and : 
purpose of handling the electrode. A capillary tu 
through the stopper in order to have the interior 
normal atmospheric pressure. The zinc sulphate 
by adding saturated zinc sulphate solution to fine 
crystals until the mixture has attained a semi-fli 
A sketch showing details of construction for t 
shown on the opposite page. (See Fig. 2.) 

38. Earth Ammeter. The Haber earth amine! 
two thin copper sheets laid one upon the other wii 
of mica or other non-absorbent insulating material t 
1 hese two plates are gripped in a hard rubber riir 
part of a square wooden frame. A paste made by 
dered copper sulphate crystals with a 20% aqueoi 
sulphuric acid is spread over the exterior surfaces i 
two sheets of copper, the paste being enclosed on 
surface by a covering of parchment paper or some 
permeable membrane. Insulated wire leads of sv 
are run from each plate through the frame t.o com 
measuring instrument. The opening in the frame 
iently be square. Four inches is a convenient dimi 
sides of this square opening as this will yield an arc* 
of a square foot which is approximately equivalen 
decimeter. The detailed construction of the ii 
shown in an attached sketch. (See Fig. 3.) 
the instrument, the spaces between the parel: 
and the outer edges of the wooden frame are firs 


1 
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closely packed soil taken from the spot where it is intended to 
make the measurement and the frame is then placed in a position 
perpendicular to the flow of current which it is desired to measure 
and completely buried in earth removed in the course of making 
the excavation to reach the structure whose condition is to be 
determined. A suitable low resistance milliammeter can then 
be connected to the two terminal wires and observations of the 
current flowing made. 

39. Testing Electrodes. The details of metal tipped testing 
electrodes for use in readings of potential to earth are given in 
an attached sketch. (See Fig. 4.) Two of these testing 
rods may be conveniently carried at all times; one of the two 
should have as its testing tip a piece of the same metal as that 
contained in the structure whose potential to earth is to be tested, 
the other should be provided with a steel tip so that contact may 
be maintained from a distance with any pipe or cable which is 
below the surface of the ground. The metal on the tips of these 
rods should always be kept clean and bright and care should also 
be taken to remove rust and other products of corrosion from the 
points on the surface of the structure to be tested against which 
the steel tip presses so that a clean, bright surface will be available 
for the contact. 


C: RECORDS AND REPORTS. 

40. General. Much detailed information is necessarily gathered 
in the course of an electrolysis survey. It is desirable to prepare 
in advance of the work for the convenient recording of these data 
upon suitably arranged testing sheets, which either have upon 
one line or upon one sheet, as may be necessary, all of the data 
collected at any stated testing point during a single period of 
observation. Several typical data sheets prepared for recording 
observations made upon piping and cable systems are attached 
hereto as suggestive of possible arrangements for report sheets. 
The data thus collected can usually be best aranged for study 
if they are transferred to a map showing the system or systems 
included in the tests, and indicated thereon either in numerical 
form or through some graphical representation. It is desirable 
to indicate positive and negative relations by making records 
on the maps in different colors. 

Apart from the data obtained through observations in the 
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work of the electrolysis survey it will be seen that the records 
obtained relating to the systems under observation should 
include the following: 

41. Electric Railways. 

1. Maps showing locations of sources of power supply, 
tracks, and negative feeders and other connections between 
bus-bar and track. Also locations of positive feeding connec¬ 
tions to trolley and of all section insulators in trolley. 

2. Information as to size of rails, methods of bonding and 
standards of bond maintenance. 

3. Information as to any direct ground connections ap¬ 
plied to the railway return system, and any special track 
features which may affect the flow of stray currents. 

42. Piping Systems. 

1. Maps showing all main piping lines and branches 
(except building connections) and sources of water, gas, 
etc., from which the piping systems are supplied. 

2. Information as to sizes of pipes and metals of which 
they are composed, and details of the standard methods of 
joining main and branch line pipe sections. 

3. Information as to method of joining building connec¬ 
tions to main supply pipes including metals used for the 
building connection pipes and the depth to which such 
connections are buried. 

4. Location and description of any protective. devices 
such as insulating joints or drainage connections which may 
have been made a part bf the piping system. 

5. Information as to methods of attachment and con¬ 
struction employed in carrying pipes over highway or rail¬ 
way bridges or under water courses, swamps, etc. 


43. Cable Systems. 

1. Maps showing locations of all subway and conduit routes 
and giving number and sizes of cables in place therein or 
the total cross-section of lead sheaths expressed in equiva¬ 
lent copper, also locations of power stations, sub-stations or 
other centers from which cables radiate. 

2. Locations, route and sizes of all drainage connections 
attached to cable systems, also locations of all insulating 
joints in cable systems, of any jumpers which may be run 
to establish a metallic circuit across an insulated gap in the 
cable system and of any conductors run to reinforce the 
carrying capacity of the cable system for stray currents. 

3. Information as to methods of attachment and con¬ 
struction employed in carrying cables over highway or 
railway bridges or under water courses, swamps, etc. 
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44. Bridges and Buildings. 

1. Locations of structures with respect to elec 

2. Information as to methods of construct! 
in carrying electric railway, pipes and cables a 
and particularly as to whether any of these ot.1 
systems make electrical contact ’with the me 
of the bridge. 

45. General Conditions. 

1. Maps showing locations of water courses 
other features tending to produce locally e 
unit conductivity. 

2. Records of electrical resistance of soil sa 
sentative of the area. 

3. Records of experience obtained in the us 
metals for pipes, etc., in the soils of the area. 


It is desirable that in the preparation of records a: 
consideration be given to the necessity of their perpe 
records which will be of permanent value in connec 
continued study of electrolysis conditions within th 
will be necessary in order to make sure that injur 
in conditions do not occur, should be prepared in 
form capable of withstanding considerable handling 
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III. AMERICAN PRACTICE* 

There is no standard practice in the treatment of elec¬ 
trolysis problems in America. In many localities the exist¬ 
ence of such a problem is scarcely recognized; in others the 
problem has been given much study, and mitigating systems 
widely varying in character have been installed. 

Much of the information made available to the committee 
is contained in confidential reports to which it is not possible 
to make reference, because electrolysis is the subject of con¬ 
troversy between conflicting interests. Unfortunately, also it 
is impossible in some cases even to refer to places where par¬ 
ticular expedients have been employed, or to state either the 
extent or the results of such use. It has, therefore, been neces¬ 
sary in most instances to make statements of what is the prac¬ 
tice, without citing the authority or naming the places where 
such practice may be found. In compiling this report, there¬ 
fore, the committee has been influenced most largely by those 
instances of practice within its knowledge where the greatest 
amount of study has been given to the subject, and where the 
results obtained seem best to justify its use. The committee 
has embodied in this report only matters of fact for which it 
has authority. 

A. MEASURES APPLIED TO RAILWAYS. 

46. Insulation. Under this sub-heading have been con¬ 
sidered three general measures, namely: a. Complete Insula¬ 
tion , which does not involve the use of the running rails as a 
portion of the electric circuit, b. Substantial Insulation , which 
does involve the use of the running rails as a portion of the 
circuit, but, due to the type of construction employed, to a 
very large extent prevents stray currents, and c. Partial In¬ 
sulation , which comprises using such means as are available 
to insulate the running rails of ordinary street railways in so far 
as practicable. 
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(a) Complete Insulation. Instead of using then: 
as part of the return circuit, a separate insulated 
ductor is employed for this purpose. In this ca: 
electric circuit of the railway system is insulated f 
and, there being no voltage drop in contact with 
currents are entirely prevented. Complete insuh 
railway circuit is accomplished in the double i 
conduit trolley system, by employing insulated • 
negative conductors in underground conduits. ' 
is in use on the surface lines on Manhattan Island 
tions of Washington, D. C. This is also accompl: 
double overhead trolley system by employing sepai 
and negative overhead trolley wires insulated fn 
many years ago examples of this system were 
Washington, D. C., and Cincinnati, Ohio. The pi 
effective in this respect and in use for a long term 
not spread to other cities possibly because of the u; 
pearance of the overhead structures due to the mi 
wires and because of the increase in operating difiici 
pense which it entailed. 

(b) Substantial Insulation. Interurban and elect: 
roads generally require the rails to be supported on 
set in well drained broken stone or gravel ballast. Tt 
afforded by such construction practically removes c 
electrolysis. Leakage is in some instances found to 
as .00016 ampere per rail per tie under dry weather 
increasing to .0055 ampere when wet with 10 vol 
the rail and ground. On steel structures where ■ 
only partially in contact with ground and the I 
become waterlogged, this leakage is even less. The 
insulation of a ballasted roadbed has, in some it 
been rendered ineffective by bare negative cable 
earth or by metallic connections between the track 
supporting construction. Conditions are found 1, 
favorable for rail insulation where the tracks arc* : 
or under cover protected from the weather, perr 
ballast and ties to become permanently dry. 

(c) Partial Insulation. The escape of current f 
largely buried is decreased by high contact resistanc 
the tracks and the surrounding medium. The tota! 
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to flow of escaping current is found to vary with the earth 
resistance and the contact resistance between earth and rail. 
Since the earth resistance is usually low, the contact resistance 
is generally found to be the controlling factor in the leakage 
path; hence, partial insulation is found effective in reducing 
leakage with the low voltages commonly encountered. On a 
grounded trolley system in city streets it has been found bene¬ 
ficial to have the rails as nearly enclosed with insulating material 
as possible. 

47. Reduction of Track Voltage Drop. 

(a) Bonding. The best types of solid rail joints in actual use 
give the same electrical conductivity at the joint as in any 
other part of the rail length. The standard of good practice 
in some electrified steam roads is that, the resistance through 
the rail joint shall be equivalent to that of a 20-inch length of 
the rail adjacent, and should the resistance exceed 42 inches, 
that the bond should be remade. With respect to the practice 
of bonding in street railway systems, it may be said that there 
is no standard equivalent length of rail to cover all conditions, 
but each railway company establishes its own standard, de¬ 
pending on local conditions. The equivalent resistance of the 
rail joint in terms of length of rail will depend on the length 
and size of the bond, the terminal contact resistance and the 
conductivity of the rail. In large cities bonding to an equivalent 
resistance of from three to six feet of rail is common practice. 
In suburban districts higher bond resistances are often used. The 
equivalent resistance of rail joint which is adopted by different 
railroads necessarily varies widely with the condition of load 
and class of bond employed. The class of bond chosen is in many 
cases determined by mechanical conditions, such as the founda¬ 
tion upon which the track is laid. 

Bonds are generally classified according to the method of 
fastening them to the rail. Soldered bonds are soldered to 
the head, base or web of the rail. Pin expanded bonds have 
holes drilled in their terminals, through which a steel pin is 
driven to expand the terminal into a hole drilled in the rail. 
After expansion a steel cylindrical plug is driven in the expanded 
hole to prevent contraction. Brazed or welded bonds are attached 
to the rail by heat generated electrically or by an oxy-acetylene 
flame applied to the terminal of the bond. Compressed terminal 
bonds and compressed multiple terminal bonds have their term- 
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inals formed info a solid cylindrical stud or sk 
compressed in the rail holes with screw’ or hy. 
pressors or by hammer blows, which expand t he stiff 
or beaded holes of the rail. A special type of tl 
large contact surfaces about the terminal, so th 
can^ be soldered and compressed to the rail. 

. The carrying capacity of bonds has sometimes 
insufficient to keep their temperature within safe 
conditions of maximum load where bonds involvi 
joints are used. The resistance of a rail joint is f 
affected largely by the contact resistance bet wee 
terminals and the rail. Good contact and large 
contact at the bond terminals are found necessary 
resistance. Replacement of bonds is generally ma< 
by depreciation at the contacts, the breaking of 
vibration or by mechanical injury. 

There are now in general use several different f 
joints which render additional bonding unnecessai 
these types of rail joints are the following: Cast M 
rails are connected together by pouring molten • 
mold that surrounds the joint, and when the meti 
joint is rigid and of low electrical resistance. Then 
is another example of this method, the iron being 1 
a white heat from a mixture of iron oxide and alumr 
is ignited in a crucible. Electrically Welded: Iron s 
are electrically welded to the rail." Nichols Zinc J 
joint is made by pouring molten zinc between the fish 
the rail ends. The zinc is poured in after the fish plate 
on, and the expansion of the zinc in solidifying is i 
to make a contact between the fish plates and rail , 
is reported to be permanent. Romapac Contim 
1 he rail consists of two pieces which are so laid th 
head joint and the rail base joint are staggered, th 
head is rolled or crimped on to the rail base thus 
continuous electrical path. 

(b) Cross-bonds are electrical conductors for equ 
current flow in the rails. When the roadbed is dn 
usually installed bare in the ground. Insulated cab 
ever, sometimes used, and the insulation is protected 1 

braid or circular loom tubing. 

The important objects of cross-bonding are to eq 
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current flow between rails and to insure continuity of the return 
circuit in case of a broken rail or bond in any one rail. It is 
usual practice on suburban railways to place cross-bonds at 
intervals of 1,000 to 2,000 feet and at shorter spacing, some¬ 
times as low as 300 feet on street railways. Cross-bonding 
between parallel tracks is in some cases installed with the 
same frequency as between the rails of the single track; in 
other cases at less frequent intervals. 

In determining the location of cross-bonds in connection with 
alternating current single track signal circuits, a departure from 
ideal spacing becomes necessary, owing to the fact that cross¬ 
bonds are permissible only at the reactance bonds. The signal „ 
reactance bonds are located between the signal block sections, 
and these sections are more or less fixed for train operating 
conditions. The general method used under these conditions 
is to cross-bond at all signal reactance bonds and install addi¬ 
tional cross-bonds with reactance bonds at intermediate loca¬ 
tions to obtain the most satisfactory resistance conditions in 
the sections fixed by the signal system. 

The common practice of electrified steam railroads is to use 
cross-bonds with a conductance equal to one track rail, or 
about 1,000,000 circular mils. Street and interurban railways 
employ copper having a cross-section of from 200,000 to 500,000 
circular mils. 

Some companies provide jumpers at switches, frogs and at other 
special track work, to insure that the electrical continuity of 
the bonded rail will be maintained. This is usually accom¬ 
plished by jumpers extending around the special work, except 
where broken rail signal protection is required, and in such 
cases the frogs are bonded in the return current system. In 
recent practice these jumpers are made of insulated copper 
cables, except in dry locations, as, for instance, in permanently 
dry rock ballast, or on elevated structures with wooden ties 
and no ballast, the cables being kept clear of the steel structure. 
The electrical leakage from a bare negative jumper in damp 
earth has been known to offset the effect of many miles of most 
careful track insulation. Under such conditions the bond is 
gradually destroyed by electrolysis. 

" (c) Conductivity and Composition of Rails. The conductivity 
of the track rails used by several interurban and electrified 
steam railroads has been found to be equivalent to about 1/12- 
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that of copper, and this figure generally holds approximately 
true for girder types of rails, except when alloy steel is used, 
in which case higher resistances are found. The track rails 
are specified for their mechanical qualities, and, where these 
interfere with the electrical requirements, it is customary to 
give the mechanical qualities preference. The composition of 
rails for heavy service used by one of the large electrified steam 
railroads, in percentages, is as follows: 

Carbon.0.62 to 0.75 

Manganese.0.70 to 1.00 

Silicon.0.10 to 0.20 

Phosphorus.. not to exceed 0.04 

The American Electric Railway Engineering Association has 
adopted the following standard composition for heavy service 
rails: 

Class A Rails Class B Rails 


Carbon.0.60 to 0.75 0.70 to 0.85 

Manganese.: . 0.60 to 0. 90 0. 60 to 0.90 

Silicon .Not more than 0.20 Not more than 0.20 

Phosphorus..Not more than 0.04 Not more than 0.04 


d. Reinforcement of Rail Conductivity. Early track con¬ 
struction practice in this country often included, bare wire 
laid between the rails and connected to each bond. Some¬ 
times one such wire was used for each rail; sometimes one 
for each track, and sometimes one served for a double 
track. The wires varied from No. 4 to No. 1, and were either 
of copper or galvanized iron. Their conductivity was small 
and they were subject to electrolytic injury and frequent break¬ 
age. This construction has practically gone out of use. It 
is, however, common to find the rails supplemented in the vi¬ 
cinity of supply stations by large conductors connected in par¬ 
allel to the rails. This is not infrequently done by the use of 
bare copper wire or cable buried between rails, and hence in 
full contact with the earth. Old rails, bolted and bonded to¬ 
gether and buried beneath or beside the track, have also been 
used in some cases. 

Buried bare conductors, however, increase the contact area 
between the return circuit and the earth, and the tendency t6 
augment stray currents thus caused off sets, to a greater or lesser 
extent, the benefits attained by the reduction of drop. The 
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benefits to be derived, therefore, from an electrolysis stand¬ 
point, may, if use is made of bare conductors buried in the 
earth, be open to question. The direct benefits that accrue 
from the practice of reinforcing the conductivity of the rail, 
listed in what may be considered their order of importance, are: 
(1) Reduction of energy losses; (2) The maintenance of a higher 
average voltage at the cars, especially at times of peak load, thus 
resulting in improved car service and car lighting; and (3) 
The reduction in potential drop in the rails, thus reducing stray 
currents and, in turn, therefore, lessening the damage to the 
extent that these stray currents are reduced, qualified, how¬ 
ever, in accordance with the statement previously made if 
buried bare conductors are used. 

Where conductors paralleling the rails are installed as an 
electrolysis mitigation measure, they are usually insulated 
from earth by carrying them overhead or in underground 
conduit. The practice varies as to the method of connecting 
such conductors to the rail; they are sometimes connected at 
the ends only but more generally at intermediate points also. 
Where this arrangement is used the track rails are connected 
to the negative bus at the nearest convenient point. 

Conductors are here regarded as in parallel with the rails 
when one end is connected to the track and the other to a 
station bus-bar which is connected directly to the rail by a 
conductor of negligible resistance. The use of such conductors 
should not be confused with the “Insulated Track Feeder 
System,” which has for its prime object the mitigation of 
electrolysis. This is treated under a subsequent heading. 

(e.) Use of Additional Power Supply Stations and Distri¬ 
bution of Load. The growth of electric railway systems in 
large cities has often led to the installation of additional power 
stations or substations for the more economical and satis¬ 
factory operation of the railroad. This has also reduced the track 
voltage drop and subdivided the areas over which leakage 
from rail to earth occurs and thus has had the effect of reducing 
the stray currents. 

The effect of providing additional centers of power supply 
can best be illustrated by the curves on Figure 5, which, while 
deduced from theory, illustrate in a simple case effects such 
as have been observed in practice. 

The curve SAO of Figure 5 represents the track voltage 
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Reduction of Track Voltage Drop bv 
Additional Power Supplv Stations 
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drop on a portion of an electric railway system having a uni¬ 
formly distributed load. This curve is a parabola with a 
vertical axis and with the apex at 0 that is, at the end of the 
line. 

The curve SBF illustrates the condition of a substation lo¬ 
cated at P (33 per cent of the distance from Q to S) carrying 
20 per cent of the total load. In this curve the portion BF 
is identical with AO. As the load is uniformly distributed, 
33 per cent of the load is on the portion of the line shown by 
PQ, and of this 33 per cent, 20 per cent is carried by the sub¬ 
station P. The remainder, or 13 per cent, is carried by the 
station 5. The point B on the curve SBF, therefore, corresponds 
to the point N on the curve SAO, the distance QR being 13 per 
cent of QS. 

In the same manner the curves SCG , SDH and SEK are 
drawn showing the conditions when the station P carries 40 
per cent, 60 per cent and 80 per cent, respectively,. of the 
total load. The summit of the curve SMD, in which the 
station P carries 60 per cent of the load, is located so that PL 
eq uals 60 per cent minus 33 per cent, or 27 per cent of the total 
length SQ to the left of P. The distance QL is, therefore, 60 

per cent of the total length QS. 

In general, the conditions are more complicated than those 
here assumed, and will ordinarily prevent an accurate deter¬ 
mination of the relative location of the negative busses of the 
two stations. It is possible,- however, to make tests which 
will verify each of the points which have been used in preparing 
the curves, although it may not be possible to verify all of them 
at any one test or in one location. 

48. Three-wire Systems. As far back as 1894, and possibly 
earlier, consideration was given to a three-wire system of opera¬ 
tion for electric street railways, wherein the tracks acted as 
the neutral circuit. The reason for considering such a system 
was to reduce stray currents through the earth. Installations 
of this sort were tried out in Pittsburgh, Pa., Lowell, Mass., 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., in the earlier days; some¬ 
what later an experimental installation was made in Cambxi ge, 
Mass In the Transactions of the American Institute of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers for 1907, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, pages 268 to 2«0, 
Messrs. Paul Winsor and J. W. Corning report the results of 
an investigation to determine the feasibility of using the three 
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wire system for the purpose of reducing stray cun 
the earth. This investigation showed that t! 
system of operation materially reduced the track 
and therefore reduced the amount of stray curren 
and in underground metallic structures. The fjgur 
shown by Mr. Corning indicate t hat t here is a. reduct 
(lowing on pipe lines tested by him of the order 
per cent. 

Until very recently it was thought, that, tbrec- 
cont,dined certain serious inherent disadvantages, 
that the complications in machinery, difficulties it 
insulating trolleys of different polarities, difficulties 
the load between different sections, and, fmliter, ; 
for the installation of larger generating units to coi 
the difficulties in balancing than were required wii 
trolley grounded system, were so great as to preel 
sideration of the three-wire system for eleetrolysi 
purposes. Recently, however, interest in this syst 
renewed, and at least some of the difficulties succe 
come, with the result that at the present time 
operation or being installed two sectional ixed th 
terns—one in operation in the Hollywood district of 
Cal., and the other m process of installation in West 
Mass.. ft. is known that the three-wire system 
operation for some twelve years in Niirnberg, G< 
for a considerable length of time in Brisbane, A 
The three-wire system may take two different fi 
though the same in principle, differ decidedly as to 
ment of the feeders. In one form, known as the Pc 
wire System, one trolley of a double track road is nega 
other positive, the tracks being neutral. In the other! 
as the Sectionalized Three-wire System, the feeding c 
\ided into sections anil alternate sections arc supplio 
running directly from the positive bus, while tin 
sections are supplied by feeders from the negaliv* 
a more detailed description of these two forms of 
systems reference is made to the Bureau of Stand 
nologic Paper No. 52. 

49. Reversed Polarity of Trolley System. With t 
construction of electric railways using the running 
a part of the electric circuit, the overhead trolley w 
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rail is made the positive conductor, and the running tracks 
the negative or return conductor, only one exception to this rule 
being known to the Committee. With the usual arrangement 
stray currents escape from the running rails into ground and 
flow to underground structures at points distant from the power 
station, and such escape of stray currents from the rails gener¬ 
ally takes place from a large area of outlying lines. The cur¬ 
rent then returns to the tracks from ground and from under¬ 
ground structures in the neighborhood of the power station. 
For this reason the most acute danger from electrolysis is 
us uall y produced on underground structures in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the power station. 

To reverse this arrangement of polarity and make the 
rails the positive conductor, causes current to leave the 
structures over widely scattered areas, so that the current 
density leaving the underground structures will be so small 
as to prevent acute danger from electrolysis. This arrange¬ 
ment is being used in New Haven, Conn, at the present 
time. It is found, in this instance, that all potentials and 
currents which formerly existed when the rails were the nega¬ 
tive conductor have now reversed in direction, but have the 
same magnitude. It is also found that current leaves under¬ 
ground structures over a widely scattered outlying area, this 
arrangement has not been in operation a sufficiently long time 
to determine whether or not the danger from electrolysis at 
any one outlying point will become acute. The reversal ot 
polarity renders extremely difficult the effective drainage of un¬ 
derground structures, because there is no definite point o mini 
mum potential to which to drain. 


50. Booster System. Negative boosters have, in the past, 
been employed in connection with drainage systems, and are 
in use in connection with the insulated track feeder system 
abroad, but not in this country, so far as known. The use ot nega¬ 
tive boosters is simply a means of caring for voltage rop o er 
than by the use of copper. Boosters have proved economical under 
certain conditions, and uneconomical under others. In general it is 
simply a question of the fixed charges on copper as against the 
fixed charges and operating cost of machines. In one in¬ 
stance where a booster was employed in connection m 
a drainage system it was discontinued, not ecause 
addition of a booster to a drainage system was unsatisfactory, 
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but because the drainage system itself did not a 
for the trouble. Various special arrangements 
use of boosters in electrolysis mitigation have 1: 
but in so far as is known they have never been 
cessful operation. 

51. Interconnection of Railway Return Circi 

ever two or more electric railway tracks come < 
whether they belong to the same railway system 
railway systems, large differences of potential l: 
with resultant high potential gradients through grc 
found to occur unless the tracks are electrica 
Interconnection of tracks has been found to 1 
ular advantage where two or more lines of do 
operating in one locality and belonging to tin 
different systems, are supplied from two or more ] 
located in different parts of the city. By interc 
tracks of such lines in the neighborhood of the pi 
and also at several intermediate points, an ir 
current has been brought about, whereby the c 
existing in one track has been balanced by the 
opposite direction in the other track, the rail drop 
greatly reduced, and all high potential gradients 
tracks eliminated. This reduction in rail drop 
in a corresponding reduction of losses. 

52. Use of Alternating Currents. When the fir: 
current railways were proposed, the question of 
trolytic effects received special investigation, 
work was done upon a laboratory scale, in which 
lished that alternating currents could produce 
electrodes of the metals commonly used under] 
as lead and iron, but that the effects were very 
magnitude than those produced by equivalent < 
direct current, usually less than one per cent and i 
negligible. 

Ik ftok as yet been possible to determine m 
effects, demonstrated in an experimental manna 
reproduced in the case of actual installations. Ir 
practically all actual exposures which have occ 
the present time it has been impossible to dissc 
which might be due to an alternating current ex 
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the effects which are due to a simultaneous exposure to stray 
currents from direct current railways. Whether alternating 
current corrosion is proceeding at the relatively slow rate in¬ 
dicated by the experimental investigations and will at some 
time produce damage to subsurface structures, cannot now be 
determined. * Special measures for the reduction of leakage of 
current to earth are being tried out in one alternating current 
railway, but neither the construction nor the results have yet 
been made public. (See Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper 
No. 72.) 

53. Insulated Track Feeder System. The insulated track 
feeder system or the insulated return feeder system is employed 
in a number of American cities at the present time, and plans 
are being made looking to its installation in a number of other 
cities. 

The arrangement of feeders described under this title is not 
generally understood, and as it is commonly confused with the 
reinforcement of track conductivity, the following explanation 
is therefore made. 

Stray current which is the cause of electrolytic corrosion is 
traceable directly to voltage drop in the rails. With a given 
resistance between rails and earth any means which will most 
effectively reduce this voltage drop is, therefore, the means 
which will most effectively reduce electrolytic corrosion. The 
reinforcement of the conductivity of the rails by paralleling 
them with other conductors operates definitely in this direction, 
provided the paralleling conductors are not themselves in contact 
with the earth. When, however, it is desired to reduce the volt¬ 
age drop to such a point as will insure reasonable immunity from 
electrolytic troubles, the employment of copper in parallel with 
the rails generally proves prohibitively expensive. For example, 
an average grade of rail has a resistance 12§ times that of copper 
of the same cross-section. Its conductivity is therefore ap¬ 
proximately the equivalent of 10,000 c. m. of copper per pound 
per yard. Such a rail weighing 100 pounds per yard would be 
approximately equivalent to a 1,000,000 c. m. cable. To reduce 
the track voltage drop to one-half its former value, where such 
a rail is employed, would require a 1,000,000 c. m. cable laid 
parallel to each rail of the track for its entire length. This large 
investment in copper would reduce the losses of track trans¬ 
mission by but one-half, and would reduce the stray current b^ 
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one-half. If hare copper in contact with the e 
the stray current would he reduced hy somewhat 
half. Thus, the practice to install return cop 
track drop with a grounded bus-bar is either p 
pensive or ineffective. It was because of these r 
culties that the Insulated Track Feeder System w; 

The insulated track feeder system employed 
iean cities above referred to has the following 
charact crist ies: 

(u) The negative bus is insulated that is. no 
earth nor directly to the rails at- or near the power 
except that, in sonic instances, it is connected to ti 
resistances sufficient in magnitude to insure that 
approximately the same potential as other track f. 

(b) The current is returned to the negative ht 
feeders leading from selected points on the tra 

(c) These feeders are eon nested to the track at 
ties only, or, if connected at intermediate points, 
through resistances of such magnitude as to keej 
points at approximately the same potential with 
bus. 

The Insulated Track Feeder System is thus at 
having for its prime object the reduction of stray c 
the earth. The insulated feeders are installed ei 
or in underground ducts, and extend from the n 
such points on the track network as have been < 
either observation or computation, to be those f: 
removal of current will prevent excessive track 
The negative bus is connected to the rails at th< 
only through a resistance sufficient in magnitude 
this point is at approximately the same potential, 
connection points. When all feeder connection 
the same potential the maximum effectiveness of t; 
means of reducing stray currents is found. The 
this condition requires track bonding of a reasons 
of uniformity. 

In most cases feeder connection points are not 1 
same potential, but a certain drop is allowed, in th 
the power station. 

The insulated track feeder system is the equiva 
the negative bus-bar of the power supply statioi 
branches corresponding in number to the number < 
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points; and distributed geographically over a considerable por¬ 
tion of the track network. This reduces both maximum and 
average current in the rails and also reverses the direction of 
the current in the rails on one side of each feeder point. These 
changes in the rail current directly reduce track voltage drop. 
The area from which current leaks to earth and to underground 
structures, and also the area from which current returns from 
underground structures and earth to the rails are subdivided. 
The combined effect of these factors is a substantial improve¬ 
ment in electrolysis conditions of underground structures. (See 
G. I. Rhodes, Trans. A. I. E. E., 1907.) 

The efficacy of this system in reducing stray current is 
practically independent of the weight of copper in the individual 
feeders—that is to say, the voltage drop in the feeders may be 
either large or small, without material effect upon the stray 
currents. 

As was pointed out under a prior sub-heading, negative boosters 
may be used with this system. The principles underlying the 
insulated track feeder system are the same, whether or not 
negative boosters are used. 

B. MEASURES APPLIED TO AFFECTED STRUCTURES. 

64. Insulating Joints in Large and Small Iron Pipes and in Lead- 
sheathed Cables. In a number of installations flow of stray 
current on metallic pipe lines has been prevented by the use of 
a sufficient number of insulating joints. It is found that where 
a pipe line* is laid with every joint an insulating joint, the line 
has such a high electrical resistance that no measurable current 
flows on the line, although considerable potential gradient exists 
in earth parallel to the pipe line. In some installations it has 
been found sufficient to use comparatively few insulating joints 
to break up the electrical continuity of a pipe line and protect the 
line from electrolysis, but in these cases it was necessary to make 
adequate tests to assure that sufficient current did not shunt 
through earth around the joint to damage the pipe on the 
positive side of the joint. In these installations it has been found 
necessary to install such insulating joints, not only in the positive 
areas, but also in the negative areas in all places where con¬ 
siderable potential gradient in earth parallel to the pipe existed. 
It is found, in fact, that the frequency with which insulating 
joints must be installed in a pipe line in order to assure reasonab e 
protection from electrolysis, depends upon the potential gradient 
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through the earth and upon the electrical resistu 
in the neighborhood of the pipe line. 

Tests on joints buried in earth have shown flu 
of a short insulating joint is practically the sar 
long joint, but that a long insulating joint giv< 
distribution of leakage current than a short j 
therefore, a long insulating joint is to be preferre- 
considerable potential difference across the joir 
resistivity of the surrounding soil is very low, ; 
found that the effect of a long joint can be seeur 
insulating joint by surrounding the joint and th 
distance on each side of the joint with a heavy laj 
material. In a number of installations of such i 
in important pipe lines, each joint and the pip« 
of from 5 to 25 feet on each side of the joint have 1: 
by a wooden box leaving a space of from 1 to 2 ine 
outside of the pipe and the inside of the box, and 
filled with pitch, parolite, or similar material, 
insulating joint having an effective length of fro: 
was secured, (See also Bureau of Standards Te< 
No. 52). 

In a large number of cases small service pi 
damaged by electrolysis from stray current leav 
pipes for earth, which current was found to flow 
pipes either from the main or from house piping, 
case the current was found to reach the house pip: 
service pipe from another piping system. In 
this kind such current flow to service pipes has 1 
dueed or prevented and the service pipe the: 
from electrolysis, by placing an insulating join 
pipe at the main or in the building, as the case 

In some cases it was however found neccssar 
insulating joint in the service at the main and 
in the building, the necessary locations of th 
determined from the results of electrical measui 
method of protecting pipes has been applk 
cases which were specially studied, but has not 
applied to a large complicated city system of mail 

For wrought-iron or steel pipes of small 
size, various commercial insulating joints have 
used. For large sizes of pipe a flanged type 
joint has been commonly used. This insulating 
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made up by placing a disc of insulating material between the 
surfaces of the flanges, by placing insulating tubes over the 
bolts, and by placing insulating washers under the bolt heads 
and nuts. Red fibre has been most commonly used for the in¬ 
sulating material, except that for water pipes in some cases soft 
sheet rubber has been used for the packing between the flanges. 
Where such flanged insulating joints have been used in cast-iron 
mains the flanges have generally been cast as part of the pipe. 

For water mains various forms of insulating joints employing 
white pine wood for the insulating material have also been used 
to a considerable extent. For cast-iron water mains with bell 
and spigot joints, these joints have in some installations been 
rendered insulating by placing a short wooden ring between the 
inside of the bell and the end of the spigot to prevent metallic 
contact between the pipe lengths, and then calking the joint 
with wooden staves of clear white pine shaped to fit the 
curvature of the pipe. In these cases the spigot end of the pipe 
was either cast without a bead or the bead was removed. The 
leaks that developed in the joint were stopped with white pine 
wedges. These simple joints have been found satisfactory 
for pressure up to about 75 pounds per square inch (5.27 kg. 
per sq. cm.) Where with higher pressures leakage developed 
through the pores of the wood, this was overcome by dipping 
the inner ends of the staves in red lead. The staves have also 
been re inf orced in some cases by an iron band clamped around 
the spigot end of the pipe. 

It is found that cement joints in cast iron pipes as ordinarily 
made have a very high resistance between adjoining lengths of pipe 
and that such joints may properly be classed as insulating joints. 
When pipe lines are laid with every joint, or even every other 
joint made of cement, the resistance of the pipe line becomes so 
great that the current flowing on the pipes will be greatly re¬ 
duced. In practice, however, for mechanical reasons it has been 
found that cement or other insulating joints cannot be used under 
all conditions or for all sizes of pipe. In such cases, the entire 
drop of potential of the pipe line is distributed more or less 
uniformly over all of the cement joints and the drop in 
potential around any one joint is too small to cause any injury 
t hr ough leakage of current around individual joints unless the 
soil is of great conductivity. 

This, however, will not prevent electrolytic corrosion in local¬ 
ities where current can reach the pipe by way of laterals, or when 
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it is closely adjacent to other conducting strue 
lify the effect of the joints, or when there is leaks 
transverse pipe. 

Insulating joints in lead sheaths of undergr 
in use to some extent, but they are not found to a; 
primary means of preventing electrolysis. In sc 
such insulating joints have been used in positi 
purpose of breaking up the electrical continuity 
sheathing and stopping rapid localized destructi 
lysis, but such joints have not generally been 
permanent and complete protection. In certa 
in practice insulating joints have been used in i 
of certain cables for the purpose of preventing cur 
ing the remainder of a cable system. Comm' 
this are found where laterals or services from 
pick up considerable current from an iron condu 
with which the cable or iron conduit may be in ai 
lie contact, which current is then delivered to tl 
Such current flow to the cable system lias frequ< 
tively stopped by introducing an insulating jc 
sheath of the lateral or service where it leaves 1 
and before it is connected to the main cable sys 

Particular points on. main cable runs have 
where considerable current was picked up. S 
frequently arisen where a cable crosses a bri 
conduit, and where the conduit is in metallic < 
the structure of the bridge with trolley tracks 
whereby large currents were found to flow i 
through the bridge structure and iron condu: 
system. In such cases insulating joints have 
on each side of such sections or crossings so 
the metallic continuity of the main cable shea 
current from the bridge reaching the cable s; 
after this was done, considerable potential c 
found to exist across the outer ends of the cab! 
were equalized by connecting the cable sheaths 
together by an insulated wire. 

A simple and cheap form of insulating joint 
sheaths which has been very generally used cor 
out a narrow strip of lead and! covering the br< 
able insulating and waterproof material so ai 
prevent entrance of moisture. 
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This method of protecting underground structures has not 
been widely used as a primary means of electrolysis protection, 
partly because of the great expense involved. Further, insulat¬ 
ing joints unless used with caution may introduce serious trouble 
.at many points. This method has proved useful especially in 
certain new installations, but to protect existing installations 
by this means would involve 'prohibitive cost. It is usually re¬ 
garded as a suitable auxiliary measure to be used in certain cases 
which ca nn ot economically be taken care of by other means. 

55. Insulating Pipes, Cables and Structural Steel from Earth. 

Many attempts have been made in practice to protect under¬ 
ground pipes from electrolysis by insulating the pipes from 
earth by paints, dips or insulating coverings. It has been 
found, however, that no dip or paint will permanently protect 
a pipe from electrolysis in wet soil. The first difficulty that is 
met is to apply the paint so as to form an absolutely perfect 
coating, and then to prevent mechanical damage to the coating. 
Where a coated pipe is in a positive area it has been found that 
aggravated trouble from rapid destruction of the pipe has 
resulted at spots in the pipe where there are imperfections in 
the coating. It has further been found that even where paints 
or dips are apparently intact, electrolytic action has taken 
place causing severe pitting under apparently good coatings. 
It has been found that in most cases the coatings applied have 
either been completely destroyed by the effects of the wet 
soil and electric currents, or defects in the coating have de¬ 
veloped, causing concentrated corrosion at such defective spots. 
It has, in fact, been found that pipes located in positive areas 
covered with imperfect insulating coatings are more rapidly 
destroyed by electrolysis than bare pipes under the same con¬ 
ditions. It has been found that coating pipes in negative areas 
with ins ulating coverings accomplishes some good by reducing 
the amount of stray current which reaches the pipe. 

Investigations indicate that the destruction of paints in 
wet soil where subjected to an electric current is probably due 
to a trace of moisture finding its way through the coating, giv¬ 
ing rise to the flow of a feeble current and resulting in a very 
slight amount of electrolysis. The gases and other products 
of electrolysis then form blisters and finally rupture the coating. 

Attempts have been made in practice to apply a molten 
material like pitch or asphaltum to a cold pipe m the field by 
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means of brushes, but it has been found impossible to com¬ 
pletely cover the pipe in this way. A type of insulating cover¬ 
ing which has been successfully applied in a number of installa¬ 
tions, and which appears to afford certain, protection, consists 
of a layer of at least from 1 to 2 inches of a material like pitch . 
or parolite of such a grade that it is not brittle and so will not 
crack, but yet is hard enough to remain in place. It has been 
found best to apply such a layer by surrounding the pipe with 
a wooden box, supporting the pipe upon creosoted blocks of 
wood or upon blocks of glass, and then filling the space between 
the box and the pipe with the molten material. The cost of 
carrying out such an installation is, however, large. The 
method has been applied in special cases, such as service pipes 
in very bad localities, and in the case of some very important 
individual pipe lines of comparatively small size. 

Attempts have been made to protect a pipe from electrolysis 
by imbedding it in cement or concrete, but these attempts 
have not been successful, even where the cement or concrete 
was several inches in thickness. The reason for this is> that 
concrete in damp earth acts as an electrolytic conductor, like 
damp soil, and therefore cannot afford protection from elec¬ 
trolysis. 

The following experience and practice is that of a gas com¬ 
pany in a large city which uses cast-iron pipes in general in their 
distributing system with wrought-iron services. They make 
it a uniform practice to protect all of their service pipes with an 
insulating coating. As a preliminary the pipes are first cleaned 
with a wire brush, in order to remove all scale. They are then 
dipped into a hot coal tar compound, then wrapped for the 
entire length with a strip of canvas, and then again dipped in 
the compound. In spite of this protection, however, they have 
some trouble with their services. The difficulty is due to their 
inability to get a continuous coating over the entire surface 
of the pipe. Small pin holes are left in the coating due to minute 
bubbles of air, or some similar cause, so that if the pipes are 
positive the flow of current from the pipe through moist earth 
is confined to these minute pin holes through the insulating 
compound. The result is that the action of the current forms 
a small blister of iron rust at the point where the pin hole is 
located, and after the blister becomes so large as to loosen a 
piece of the compound, the action takes place at a very rapid 
rate and soon destroys the pipe. In some locations some of the 
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service pipes have to be renewed within a period of six months 
on account of the leaks caused by the electrolytic corrosion. 

Attempts have been made to insulate lead-sheathed cables 
from earth, but these attempts have not generally been at¬ 
tended with beneficial results. The experience of the telephone 
companies, who are the largest users of lead-sheathed cables, 
has been that it is futile to attempt to insulate lead-sheathed 
cables from earth. It is, however, the practice of the telephone 
companies to make every effort to prevent metallic contact 
between their lead-sheathed cables and other grounded struc¬ 
tures throughout the run of the cable, except where it has been 
determined by a careful survey that a drainage connection to 
some particular structure is required for the protection of the 
cable. 

The use of insulating ducts has been proposed at various 
times, but investigations of the telephone companies do not 
show that their use affords satisfactory insulation of the cable 
sheaths from earth, with the result that the telephone com¬ 
panies do not place any reliance in any insulating property 
that any of the duct material may inherently possess. The 
principal duct, material at present used by the telephone com¬ 
panies for main cable subway runs is vitrified clay and creo- 
soted wood. For laterals and short cable runs iron pipe is 
frequently used. 

Laying telephone cables in troughs and surrounding them 
solidly with asphalt was a method employed in the early days 
of telephone construction, but this method was abandoned 
because of its inflexibility and because of the great difficulty 
of repairing defects or replacing cables. It was further found 
that this method did not positively itisulate the cables every¬ 
where from earth on account of cracks and other discontinuities 
in the asphalt which were found in practice to develop. 

Steel tape armored cables protected with a thoroughly 
saturated jute covering have been used buried directly in earth. 
S.uch covering has been found to be effective for a number of 
years in protecting the armor against electrolytic corrosion, 
except at points where the jute has been abraded or cut so 
as to expose the metal. 

Where steel structures extending underground are located 
so as to be subjected to electrolytic action, the portions below 
ground have been enclosed with insulating materials. For this 
purpose any material that excludes water, as for instance 
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paints having an asphalt base, have been sue 
while many of the ordinary paints have not been 
It has also been found that surrounding steel 
where this is imbedded in damp earth does not 
protection against electrolysis, although the ele 
is most severe at first and becomes less with tii 
formation of chalk in the concrete fills the pores 
and increases its resistance and the iron oxide ; 
surface of the metal also increases the resis' 
preparations of Portland cement properly appli 
watertight have also been found to afford gooi 

66. Shielding, or the Use of an Auxiliary An 

special cases underground structures have been 
electrolysis by connecting to the structure an an 
conductor located so as to cause the current t< 
from the auxiliary conductor. This mode oi 
known as shielding. When applying this methc 
found necessary to take care that the auxiliarj 
duetor does not merely increase the electrode ar 
the current leaves, because in this case the curre 
to leave from the structure which is to be \ 
has been found to be the practical result win 
conductor of the same or less contact area was ] 
near the structure to be protected and where th 
then left from both structures. The shielding < 
be so placed that current will be prevented 
the structure to be protected or so as to cause 
to be greatly reduced. The method has in sor 
been applied to a structure which forms the d 
underground metallic system and where the stru 
positive to earth. In cases of this kind it has b 
the current leaves at relatively high densit y froi 
dead end of the structure, with the result of ra 
of the portion near its dead end. In such casi 
shielding conductor of adequate contact surface 
yond the dead end and electrically connected t 
to be protected has been installed in such a m 
bulk of the current was caused to leave the aux 
conductor, thus affording a certain degree of pr 
dead end of the structure. 

The shielding method has also been effective 
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the protection of relatively small iron or steel pipes, such as 
service pipes. In these cases the service pipe has been sur¬ 
rounded by a larger metal pipe electrically connected to the 
smaller pipe. One application of this method which is in use 
is that of a service pipe crossing under tracks or crossing other 
structures to which it is positive and where the pipe comes 
relatively close to the rails or other structures at the point of 
crossing. In these . cases a larger shielding pipe, usually of 
heavy cast iron, has been placed around the service pipe and 
electrically connected to the service pipe and extended suf¬ 
ficiently on each side of the crossing so that the major part of 
the current was caused to leave the shielding pipe, thereby 
corroding the shielding pipe while protecting the service pipe. 

67. Drainage of Earthed Metallic Structures. 

(a) Lead-sheathed Telephone and Power Cables. The method 
of protection against electrolysis used generally by telephone 
companies for their cable sheaths consists of installing insulated 
conductors, called drainage wires, between the negative re¬ 
turn system of the railway and points on the cable system 
where the positive potential to earth is highest. The purpose 
of these drainage wires is to conduct the stray railway current 
from the cable sheaths to the railway negative return circuit, 
thereby preventing this current from flowing from the cable 
sheaths to earth and causing corrosion from electrolysis. In 
order to afford complete protection it has been found that such 
drainage wires must have sufficient conductivity and must be 
so located that the lead sheath of the cable network is every¬ 
where lower in potential than the adjacent earth. 

As the potential of the cable sheath is lowered by the con¬ 
nection of the drainage wire from the railway negative return 
circuit the current flowing on the cable sheath is thereby in¬ 
creased. In order that this current does not become excessive, 
care is taken to prevent contacts between cable sheaths and other 
underground structures, through which currents could flow 
to the cable sheaths. 

The drainage method is also employed to a considerable 
extent for the protection of underground power cables, and the 
principles involved in its application are the same as for tele¬ 
phone cables. When power cables are worked at relatively 
high temperatures they should not also carry a heavy drainage 
current which might cause over heating. Where such conditions 
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prevail drainage is not employed, but insulating joints are used 
to break up the continuity of the lead sheaths. 

(b) Pipe Systems: The early success of the drainage method 
in affording protection against electrolysis of lead-sheathed 
cables led to the proposal to apply the same method of protection 
to underground piping systems. The result has been that 
in some cases drainage has been applied to gas and water piping 
systems to a greater or lesser extent. Some of these installations 
are reported to be a success, while others are reported to have 
been attended with objectionable results. 

It has been found that there are certain differences between 
the application of drainage to pipes and the application of drain¬ 
age to cable sheaths. The principal difference that has been 
found is that the cable sheaths are electrically continuous and 
uniform conductors, while the pipes are generally non-uniform 
and sometimes discontinuous conductors, by reason of the joints. 
It is found that where current flows along a pipe and encounters 
a high resistance joint, part of the current will leave the pipe on 
the positive side of the joint to flow to some other underground 
conductor or to shunt around the joint and thereby cause electro¬ 
lytic corrosion of the pipe on the positive side of the joint. 

Another difference between lead-sheathed cables and piping 
systems is that the cables are relatively small and are con¬ 
tained in ducts, so that unless they are submerged they are 
not in direct contact with earth, except at infrequent points, 
whereas gas and water pipes form extensive systems and 
are buried directly in earth. It is found as a result of this that 
a drainage connection from an underground piping system 
generally causes very much larger currents to flow on the piping 
system than a drainage connection from an underground cable 
system. 

In the application of the drainage system it has been found 
that unless all sub-surface metallic structures affected by stray 
currents have been bonded together in such a way that at every 
point where the different structures come into proximity to one 
another all are maintained at the same potential, damage to the un¬ 
connected structures has in certain instances resulted from a flow 
of current through earth from the structure of higher to that of 
lower potential, thus causing electrolysis of the former. As struc¬ 
tures owned by different interests cannot be bonded together ex¬ 
cept by an agreement between the owners, this has frequently of 
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itself made it impossible to apply a comprehensive drainage sys¬ 
tem to all structures, because of the impossibility of obtaining 
an agreement of all owners to allow connections to their struc¬ 
tures, except on condition that another interest assume liability 
for any injury which may result from such connections. 

Current flowing on piping systems which convey inflammable 
substances such as gas or oil constitutes a danger, as cases 
have been reported where stray currents on pipes have caused 
arcs which have ignited the gas or oil when an intentional or 
accidental break in the pipe has occurred. In other instances 
serious damage from explosions and fire has been caused by 
an arc due to the intermittent contact between pipes. 

(c.) Structural Steel. In a number of installations special 
precautions hare been taken to prevent stray current from reach¬ 
ing structural steel. Where in these cases such currents were 
found to reach th e structure by means of pipes or other metallic 
connections, insulating joints have been placed in such connec¬ 
tions, or these pipes or conductors have been carried on insulated 
supports. In sonne cases where flow of stray currents to a steel 
stiucture could not be entirely prevented, drainage connections 
from the structure to the railway negative return circuit have 
been installed to remove the stray current from the structure, 
and where there were expansion joints in the structure these 
have been bonded across by metallic conductors. 

C. PATENTED PROTECTIVE SYSTEMS. 

58. Foreign and Domestic Patents. There have been many 
patents taken out in this country and abroad within the last 
twenty years, covering systems of electrolysis mitigation. 
Reference may be had to Technologic Paper No. 52 issued by 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

D. ORDINANCES AND DECISIONS. 

59. Ordinances- A number of cities have ordinances directed 
to the construction and operation of electric railways.' The 
Committee, however, does not possess sufficiently definite 
information as to the extent to which they have been put into 
effect or. the results secured to warrant it in stating any facts 
regarding them it present. 
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60. Decisions of Courts. While there have been several cases 
of electrolysis litigation in this country each of these has either 
been concerned only with certain phases of the subject or has 
been limited by local conditions, so that there are no leading 
decisions by courts in this country which define specifically 
the duties and rights of the several parties concerned. 
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IV. EUROPEAN PRACTICE. 

A. GENERAL. 

61 . Personal Investigation Necessary. In the study of the 
practice followed in European countries in handling the problem 
of electrolysis, it appeared impossible to secure reliable and 
satisfactory information by mere correspondence and consulta¬ 
tion of published reports and regulations; and further, since the 
important independent investigations made by American in¬ 
vestigators several years ago were private and made from the 
standpoint of some special industry rather than from a com¬ 
prehensive all-around point of view the necessity of an in¬ 
dependent investigation was made evident. 

The Chairman of this Sub-Committee, after consultation 
with its members and the General Chairman decided to visit 
several important European countries during the su mm er of 
1914. He was accompanied by Mr. A. Maxwell, Testing 
Officer of The New York Edison Company, who was thoroughly 
conversant with electrolysis measurements and surveys. The 
effort to have the Bureau of Standards appoint a representative 
to join the visiting representatives failed on account of ex¬ 
tensive engagements of the Bureau, but a consultation was held 
in Washington, and the field of inquiry and special points to 
be looked after were carefully discussed, and a list of classified 
questions prepared, so that as far as possible uniformity of 
system of investigation could be followed in all instances. 
Similar consultations were held with members of the main 
Committee. Information on important foreign cities and 
authorities, was received from Mr. H. S. Warren, also foreign 
papers, suggestions and references from Prof. Albert F. Ganz. 

62 . Countries Visited. The visiting Committee spent June 
and July in its investigation, covering Germany, Italy, France 
and England. In each country an effort was made to take 
measurements and collect data and suryeys, also to interview 
the most prominent people ih each branch of the different 
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interests affected by the problem of electrolysis; in each case 
extended and often repeated conferences were held with the 
engineers most familiar with the details, either in their capacity 
of specialized consulting engineers or officials of corporations 
or public authorities directly concerned in the surveys, disputes, 
administrative measures, etc. relating to electrolysis. 

The essential and characteristic results of the investigation 
are briefly outlined in the following paragraphs, classified by 
countries visited. The references and appendixes to this sum¬ 
mary should be consulted for details of design, operation and 
statistical information. 


B. GERMANY. 

63. Laws and Ordinances. There are no specific statu¬ 
tory laws. The common law of most States prescribes 
that all the conditions under which a corporation is to 
operate must be prescribed in the original grant or for any 
extension of lines, and the law prescribes that due publicity 
be given to any request for a franchise or extension of lines, 
so as to enable all parties which may be affected to place on 
record any limitation, or possible damage they wish to be pro¬ 
tected against, before the concession is granted to the applicant. 
Hence, a pipe owning company organized subsequently to 
the existence of an electric railway, could not claim damages 
for electrolysis from this electric railway unless the original 
franchise to the railway contained a clause regarding electrol¬ 
ysis damages from stray currents. 

On the other hand, when the municipality undertakes the 
construction and operation of a tramway system, the pipe 
owning companies then in existence are deprived of the privilege 
of demanding that protection against possible future damages 
by electrolysis which would be accorded to them in the case of 
a new private railway company. The municipality does not 
assume legally the obligation to protect the existing interests 
against possible damages by electrolysis. The municipalities, 
however, both for their new railway constructions, as well as 
for new extensions of existing companies’ railways, always 
prescribe that they be constructed and operated in accord¬ 
ance with existing technical standards. 

The recommendations of the German Earth Current Com¬ 
mission are recognized as the existing technical standards re- 
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garding matters relating to electrolysis, and in this manner 
they have assumed almost the importance of law. 

64. Commission Recommendations. The German Earth Cur¬ 
rent Commission’s recommendations adopted in 1910 by the 
German Electrotechnical Society prescribe the following: 

In large cities, the maximum rail drop is to be limited, in the 
urban net-work and for a distance of 2 km. beyond, to 2.5 volts 
and to 1 volt per km. beyond this central district. Exceptions 
are made for roads operating only a few hours a day. (It may 
be noted here that the maximum drop is interpreted to be 
the average maximum drop for the period of the normal day 
traffic, usually 18 hours in every 24 hours.) Bonds must not 
increase the resistance of tracks over 20%—must be tested 
yearly and when a connection shows a resistance higher than 
10 meters of rail it must be repaired. Connections to pipes 
are prohibited. Bare feeder returns are not allowed. Pilot 
wires are prescribed. 

Since these regulations were promulgated from 20 to 30 
installations in Germany (some municipally owned and some 
privately) have taken steps to bring up their standard of con¬ 
struction to meet these regulations. 

65. Construction. In large cities, like Berlin, the railways 
are supplied by a great number of combination light and rail¬ 
way substations feeding limited districts, entailing relatively 
small positive line drops of potential. In some cases like Berlin, 
each feeding point is fed by positive and negative cables of 
equal cross-section. 

Insulated returns with balancing resistances are predom¬ 
inantly used in Germany, though there are a few installations 
with negative boosters, like Danzig, where, however, insulated 
returns with balancing resistances as well as boosters are used. 

There are very few large installations using bare returns. 
The 1 ‘drainage system” was used in Aachen but it is now a 
subject of litigation. 

66- Conditions. In general the electrolysis conditions through¬ 
out Germany are now very satisfactory. In the past the majority 
of troubles have been on gas and water pipes, or at least these 
have received more attention in the reports. The railway 
experts expressed the opinion that the regulations were too 
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stringent; the gas and water pipe experts expressed the opinion 
that the regulations were too lenient. The studies are made 
in the most excellent technical manner and the conclusions 
arrived at appear to be practicable and reasonably acceptable 
to all parties concerned. 

Measurements were made by the Sub-Committee of one large 
installation and it was found that the maximum drops in rails 
were well within the limits prescribed by the German regulations. 
More extended measurements were omitted, depending f or 
other information on the surveys made by the German Earth 
Curren t (\mii nission. 


C. ITALY, 

67. Laws and Ordinances, The Government has not en¬ 
acted any law affecting the operation of electric railways in 
relation to electrolysis problems, nor has any municipality 
issued regulations cm the subject, 

68. Construction, Bare returns are generally used, in large 
installations, 

69. Conditions. From a survey made in a city six years 
ago, it was found that the maximum differences of rail potential 
were as great as 17.5 volt- between station and distant points 
about three miles away. In this ins!alia!ion they had not 
received complaints of serious damage:, by electrolysis, except 
a lew gas service pipes, though the railroad itself had experi¬ 
enced some difficulties on water japes at one of its yards. 

Some of the larger systems in important cities are alive to 
the situation ami are following with interest the developments 
in other countries. 

In general, troubles trout electrolysis have been considered in¬ 
significant in the Italian practice. 

D. FRANCE, 

70. Laws and Ordinances. A Ministerial Decree of March 
21, 1911, prescribes that the maximum voltage drop in rail 
returns of dnirir tnumatys shall not exceed mu* volt pvr kilo - 
wu*U*t t except in locations where there do nut, exist metallic 
masses in the neighborhood of the tracks, where the limit 
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may be exceeded. No definition is given of the time element 
in the measurement of the maximum drop, except by stating 
that it must be the average during the normal passage of the 
cars. The same decree prescribes that the bonds must be 
kept in the best possible condition, that the resistance of each 
must not be greater than 10 metres of normal rail and that 
periodic tests must be made and recorded on a register which 
must be subject to inspection on the call of the control service. 
The return feeders must be insulated. 

71. Construction. While the Government regulations pres¬ 
cribe the use of insulated returns, we were informed that in 
general the practice is to connect the rails to the negative bus 
and to rarely use insulated returns. Noticeable exceptions are 
the Paris conduit system tramways using complete insulated 
returns, and the Paris Nord-Sud Subway Company operating 
a three wire system with the rails as neutral. 

72. Conditions. The investigation was somewhat limited 
in France. In general serious electrolysis troubles were found 
only in a few situations, either created by installations of heavy 
traffic electric lines, or by peculiar conditions not readily ex¬ 
plainable. The maximum drop of potential between pipe and 
rail measured by this Committee was about 6 volts at a loca¬ 
tion where trouble has been persistent and serious. 

Damage has been caused in the past to gas pipes in Paris 
during the period of transformation of the old two-wire, three- 
wire and five-wire systems of electric light distribution, but 
all of these troubles were only of temporary character and 
were promptly remedied as soon as discovered. 

Many suits (about twenty) for electrolysis damages are being 
tried in Paris. On account of the situation created by these 
suits the Paris municipality and the government have recently 
appointed a Commission to investigate the subject and make 
recommendations regarding the electrolysis situation in the City 
of Paris. 


E. ENGLAND. 

73. Laws and Ordinances. The Board of Trade regulations 
prescribe that the maximum rail drop shall not exceed seven 
volts. In practice the Board takes as the voltage drop the mean 
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between the average and the momentary maximum values for 
the period of a schedule run at time of maximum traffic, exclu¬ 
sive of exceptional occasions like athletic games, etc. The per¬ 
iods assumed vary from 15 to 30 minutes. The regula¬ 
tions also contain other requirements, prescribing measure¬ 
ments of track leakage, etc.; in actual practice, however, little 
attention is paid to any other requirements as long as the 
seven volt over-all rail drop is not exceeded. 

74. Construction. Whenever the resistance of the rails 
would give a drop in excess of seven volts, insulated return 
feeders with resistances, or negative boosters are used; the 
latter more extensively than in any other country. 

75. Conditions. The sub-committee found that in all the 
several cities visited the Board of Trade regulations were met 
well within the limits. In fact, on the average the maximum 
drops measured in all large cities visited in the months of June 
and July were about two volts. 

The Board of Trade regulations are not considered onerous 
by any of the railway engineers we consulted. All authorities 
representing the pipe owning companies, the railways, the 
State telegraph and telephone and the Board of Trade were 
unanimous in stating that the electrolysis situation on the 
properties under their respective control was entirely satis¬ 
factory. 

The only question raised, and this only by a limited number 
of pipe owning entities, is whether the electric railways should 
not be held legally responsible for any damages, even when 
they comply with the Board of Trade regulations. Two or 
three attempts have been made to have a law passed by the 
Parliament to this effect, and two or three pipe exhibits have 
been repeatedly presented to prove electrolysis damages, but 
the Parliament refused to act. 

The seven volt limitation is considered somewhat of a hap¬ 
hazard empirical measure formulated many years ago, but 
having given good results it is considered good enough, though 
it is conceded that some more rational measure could probably 
now be devised to replace it. However, no demand was dis¬ 
covered for a change on the part of anyone concerned. 
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F. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

. 76. Germany through voluntary co-operation has probably 
remedied the former dangerous electrolysis conditions in all 
of its important systems. The instrumentality of agreements 
on definite technical standards- was sought in preference to 
legislation for different states. 

Italy will probably give more consideration to the subject 
of electrolysis whenever the general conditions will permit. 

France has not been as successful in bringing prompt results 
through legislation, as has Germany through technical co¬ 
operation. 

England, which has had the benefit of Government regula¬ 
tion for many years, has now no electrolysis troubles nor dis¬ 
putes. 

In Germany and England, the subject of electrolysis has 
received extensive study and consideration. The attached 
typical abstracts of reports of the German Earth Current 
Commission and the appendix of the detail report of the Sub- 
Committee are evidence of the methods followed and the satis¬ 
factory results obtained abroad by adopting the following 
measures: 

1st. Maintenance of good bonding. 

2nd. Elimination of intentional contacts, and liberal separ¬ 
ation, whenever possible, of pipes and rails. 

3rd. Avoidance of bare copper returns and use of insulated 
returns in all installations where the conductivity of the rail 
alone would give a too great maximum rail drop. 

4th. Use of insulated returns with balancing resistances, 
or to a lesser extent “boosters,” for the purpose of maintaining 
equality of rail potential at the feeding points of all feeders. 

5th. Small feeder drops and frequent substations to give 
close line regulation. 

77. Application to American Conditions. This study has not 
been made with -the object of arriving at definite recommenda¬ 
tions, but to point out that disputes on account of electrolysis 
troubles have been prevalent in the past in all countries before sys¬ 
tematic cooperative studies or regulations had been applied, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the mode of life and distribution of 
population and industries are more favorable than in American 
cities. The average weight of cars in foreign cities is essen- 
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tially less than in most American cities of the same popu¬ 
lation and the tramway traffic and loads per capita may be 
one-fifth or even less in Europe than in America. A city like 
Berlin with over 2,000,000 inhabitants handles all its trans¬ 
portation with a maximum load of about 30,000 k.w. (Chicago 
and the adjacent territory with 2,600,000 population requires 
a maximum load of about 200,000 k. w.) Manchester with 
a population of 1,250,000 and Glasgow with 1,000,000 have 
traction loads of 11,000 k. w. and 11,500 k. w. respectively. 
(Boston and the surrounding territory served by the same trac¬ 
tion system has an approximate population of 1,150,000 and 
requires a power station capacity of 75,000 k. w.) Milan with 
a population of over 600,000 inhabitants has a traction load 
of approximately 8,000 k. w. and Nurnberg with 350,000 
inhabitants uses only 1000 k. w. (The city of Worcester, 
Mass, with a population of approximately 160,000 requires 
power station capacity of 7,500 k. w.) These comparisons 
should not be taken as a definite index to comparative elec¬ 
trolysis conditions since many other factors are involved. 

Other similar statistics for smaller places are given in 
Figure 6, and they should be.taken in consideration in applying 
to this country the results of this investigation of foreign prac¬ 
tice. Regardless of the degree of improvement which economical 
limitations may make permissible to accomplish in local situa¬ 
tions, the fundamentals for the solution of the electrolysis 
problem evolved abroad merit the most careful study to 
ascertain their possible application to American conditions. 


G. REGULATIONS ADOPTED AND PROPOSED. 

78. Germany-—Earth Current Commission’s Recommenda¬ 
tions. Recommendations of the German Earth Current Com¬ 
mission as adopted by the Gas, Water and Railway Interests of 
Germany. 

Regulations for the protection of gas and water mains 
from the electrolytic action of currents from Arect current 
Electric Railways which use the rails as a return. 

Accepted for two years at the yearly meeting of 1910 
and for a further two years at the yearly meeting of 1912. 

Published in the Electrotechnische Zeitschrift 1910, 
page 491, and 1911, page 511. 
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Section 1. Application of Rules. 

The following rules govern the installation of direct current 
railways or sections of direct current railways which use the 
rails for carrying the return current. Unless otherwise men¬ 
tioned the herein given admissible potential values should be 
adhered to when laying out new railways. For determining 
the resistance of a line, the rails only must be taken into ac¬ 
count as current carrying mediums and the assumed resistance 
of the rails, as well as the assumed percentage increase of re¬ 
sistance due to the bonding, must be stated. 

These values must not be exceeded, either when making the 
necessary calculations or by the plant when in actual normal 
operation. 

These rules do not apply when railways are laid with 
special track or when the rails are laid on wooden sleepers, 
in which case there is generally an air clearance between the 
rails and the stone ballast. But the rules do apply if this 
air clearance does not exist, as at grade crossings, unless an 
equivalent insulation is provided for locally. Further, these 
rules do not apply to railway lines which do not approach 
closer than 200 meters to an underground pipe network. 

Explanation.* 

The regulations apply only to direct current railroads or 
sections of such, using the rails as conductors. Railroads not 
using the rails as conductors are eliminated from the start, 
because the same do not send any currents into the earth and 
therefore cannot have any damaging influence on the pipes. 
According to the experience reached so far, alternating current 
seems to have very little effect, so that any extension of these 
rules to cover also alternating current railways does not seem 
justified.' At any rate, the conditions produced by alternating 
current railways are not yet sufficiently understood to allow of 
establishing any restrictions in regard to their equipment and 
operation for the protection of pipes. 

In case a railroad is operated partly with direct current 
and partly # with alternating current, these regulations apply 
only to those sections the rails of which carry direct current. 
The fixed upper limits of permissible potentials apply to the 
design of the plant, unless otherwise stated, and in the 

*Note: This explanation and the others following are included in the 
German Earth Current Committees Recommendations. 
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calculations only the rails and the bonds are to be considered 
as far as the conductivity and the resistances of the conductors 
are concerned. The assumed resistance of the rails and the 
increase of same by the resistance of the bonds is to be stated, 
and such limiting values are not to be exceeded either by cal¬ 
culations or in practice. 

The earth as a shunt is not considered. Through contact 
of the rail network with the ground, a part of the current passes 
into the ground and the potentials of the rail network are 
thereby lowered as compared with a case of perfect insulation 
from the ground, the effect becoming greater, the more the 
current passes into the ground. It is, therefore, not correct 
to take the differences of potentials as found immediately 
after the construction of a rail network as a basis for estimating 
the safety against damaging influences, but it is necessary to 
go back to the first cause, that is to say, the differences of 
potential as they would be if the rails were completely insulated. 

This rule allows of an exact calculation of the conditions 
during the design of the plant without any uncertain and 
varying values for different localities. The limit values are 
not to be exceeded either during the calculations or at the 
actual practical test. The method of the practical test will 
be discussed in Section 3. The projection of the plant is, 
therefore, to be based on assumptions as correct as possible 
with regard to the resistance of the rail, the cables, and the 
consumption of current, and it is advisable to consider also a 
later increase of the traffic. 

Railroads, the rails of which are insulated on special road¬ 
beds, generally have such a great resistance against the earth 
that passage of current into the ground to be considered as 
dangerous to pipes does not occur. Higher potentials, there¬ 
fore, are permissible for such railroads, assuming that a suffi¬ 
cient insulation is provided for also on grade crossings, etc. 

As a means to this end are to be considered: 

Insulating strata between rails and ground, for instance, 
tar paper, which must extend on alJL sides sufficiently beyond 
the place in question; or the surrounding of the pipes with 
insulating material. Such places are to be inspected from time 
to time to ascertain the effect of such insulation. 

For the exemption from these regulations the laying of the 
rails on a special roadbed is required, because it is only in this 
way that a permanent insulation can be reached and main- 
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tained. About the details of the system of insulation to be 
used, no rules were issued. A lasting insulation is to be guar¬ 
anteed .by the way in which the rails are laid. The laying 
of rails on wooden ties as mentioned above is intended as an 
example only. At any rate to secure satisfactory insulation 
it is imperative that the rails be nowhere in contact with the 
moisture of the ground, as this greatly favors the passage of 
the current into the ground. 

Tracks which arc at all points at least 200 rn. distant from 
any pipes are exempt, because any current coming over such 
an extended area spreads to such a degree that its density 
cannot possibly he harmful. In this respect concession has 
been made to long outlying railway lines because the subjection 
of such to these regulations would entail great economic disad¬ 
vantages in certain cases. The maintenance of good con¬ 
ductivity on such outlying sections is to be strongly recom¬ 
mended so as to prevent the return currents from reaching a 
dangerous density where such sections join the rails of an 
inner rail network, ■/,<?., a density exceeding the limit given 
in Section f>. 


Section 2. Raii. ('ondcctoks. 


All rails serving as return conductors should lie built with 
regard to this requirement, should be made as good conductors 
as ^possible and should always be kept, in good order. 

The percentage of increase of the resistance of a given length 
of track due to the bonding should not exceed the value .as¬ 
sumed when laying out the railway, ami must not be more than 
20% more than the resistance of the same length of track if the 
rails were without, joints and of the same cross section and the 
same specific conductivity. On laying out, a. railway line con¬ 
sisting of main and auxiliary rails, the combined cross section 
of both rails can only be taken into account when determining 
the resistance of the track, provided the auxiliary as well as the 
main rails are properly bonded and cross bonded. 

At rail crossings and at. switches, the rails must be well 
bonded by special bridge bonds. 


.On single tracks as well as on lines where several tracks are 
lying side by side the rails must, be efficiently cross bonded 
and these cross and bridge bonds must have a conductivity 
at least equal to a copper conductor of 80 square millimeters. 
At all movable bridges or similar structures which neces- 
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sit ate an interruption of the rails, special insulated conductors 
have to be provided which secure a continuous connection 
between the two rail ends. In such cases, the voltage drop 
at average load must not exceed 5 millivolts for each meter 
distance between the interrupted rails. 

All current carrying conductors which are connected to the 
rails, must be initiated from earth, excepting short connec¬ 
tions such as bonds, cross-bonds and bridge-bonds at switches 
and turntables. If such bonds are laid not deeper than 25 
centimeters into the earth, they may be bare conductors. 

Explanation. 

The first condition for the reduction of stray currents and 
for the effectiveness of all the proposed precautionary meas¬ 
ures, is the good conductivity of the tracks and the maintenance 
of this conductivity. High resistances of the single sections 
cause an increase of the current passing into the ground. The 
maintenance of the good conductivity of the rails also is to the 
economic interest of the railroad, because a bad conductivity 
will, under certain circumstances, cause loss of energy. 

It is not desirable to issue rules concerning the cross-sections 
of rails or for the conductivity of the steel because the cross- 
section and the chemical composition of the steel are both 
determined by mechanical considerations; the conductivity is 
dependent on the composition of the steel, while the conductance 
of the rail depends on both the conductivity and the profile. 

The resistance of a rail network is widely influenced by the 
quality of the electrical connections of the rails at their joints. 

The rules do not recommend one or another system of con¬ 
nections at the joints, but give data covering the per mis sible 
increase of the resistance by such connections. 

In consideration of the varying resistance of rails of dif¬ 
ferent profile, it is not possible to establish a uniform per¬ 
missible resistance for a bond, but the permissible increase of 
the total resistance of a section by all the bonds is given. 
This increase must not be over 20%. Inside of these limits 
the designing engineer may assume any increase of the re¬ 
sistance by the bond, but it must be considered that the increase 
assumed must be permanently maintained later on (Compare 
Sections 6 and 3). 

It will be well to assume during the design of the plant, 
the increase of resistance of the bonds as very near the per- 
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missible limit. This is very important when shorter rails are 
to be used, with the consequent greater number of joints, the 
maintenance of which is correspondingly more difficult and, 
therefore, an increase of resistance through deficient bonds to 
be expected. The conductivity of rails is to be ascertained 
on a number of samples before the rails are laid, so as to have 
a guarantee that the calculated resistance trill correspond to 
the resistance of the finished network. 

The measurement of the resistance is made by measuring 
the current and the potential on a rail as long as possible and 
insulated from its supports; the potential terminals should 
include a part of the circuit between the current contacts and 
they should be at least of 0.5 meter distant from these current 
contacts. A simple calculation gives the conductivity of the 
rail by using the value shown by ammeter and voltmeter. 
The conductivity of the rails now in use is generally found to 
be between 4 and 5.5 Siemens. 

In cases where main and auxiliary rails are to be used and 
where the combined cross-section of both is taken into cal¬ 
culation, the conductivity of the auxiliary rail also is to be 
measured as the same may differ considerably from the con¬ 
ductivity of the main rail. 

At crossings and switches a loosening of the rail connections 
will take place caused by the vibrations brought' about by the 
passage of the rolling stock, for which reason such places are 
to be bridged specially by electrical conductors. The cross 
connections serve the purpose of eliminating differences of 
potentials between tracks running side by side and also to 
insure a good metallic connection between the rails on one side 
of a track in the case of a temporary low conductivity of single 
joints or interruptions. 

It seems advisable in consideration of the different length of 
rails, not to give an absolute distance between the cross-con¬ 
nections, but to establish their number by the number of joints. 
The bonds and cross-connections may be of any material as 
long as their conductivity reaches at least that of a copper 
connector of 80 square mm. For the connection of interrupted 
tracks, as for instance at movable bridges, insulated cables are 
required because of the presence of water or other substances 
m the soil, which highly favor the passage of currents into 
the ground. The highest permissible drop in potential at 
average load has been fixed at 5 millivolts per meter distance 
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between the places of interruption, to insure a small difference 
of potential between these points. 

Furthermore care is to be taken that the tracks in a movable 
bridge are in good contact with the tracks on both sides of it. 
The following is an example of the calculation of a cable bridg¬ 
ing across the gap. 

When the distance between the tracks at the point of inter¬ 
ruption equals 30 meters, the permissible difference of potential 
therefore is 5 X 30 which equals 150 millivolts. The current 
to be carried across is assumed to be 120 amperes and the 
length of cable 30 meters. Assuming a specific resistance of 
17.5 milliohms per meter and square millimeter, the resulting 
cross-section is: 


17.5 X LI 


17.5 X 30 X 120 
150 


420 sq. mm. 


Inasmuch as the increase of the surface contact between 
the conductors and ground results in an increase of the cur¬ 
rent passing from the conductors into the ground, the con¬ 
ductors connected to the rails, especially those lying deep 
enough to come into contact with the moisture of the ground, 
are to be insulated conductors. Only short connections such 
as jumpers on crossings and switches, are exempt from this 
rule on account of the same not lying deeper than 25 cm. 
under the surface, which means that they hardly come into 
contact with the moisture of the ground. The increase of 
surface of the contacts with the ground by these conductors, 
is too small in proportion to the total surface of the rail net¬ 
work to cause any apprehension regarding the currents passing 
into the ground. 


Section 3. Rail Potential. 

A railway network is divided into two sections, first, the 
open road connecting the various townships, and second, the 
urban network. 

In the urban network and for a distance of 2 km. beyond, 
.the voltage drop between any two rail points should never 
exceed 2.5 volts when the line is working under normal con¬ 
ditions, and the drop in the rails for each kilometer of open road 
should not exceed 1 volt. Occasional night cars are not to be 
considered in determining the average load. 

In townships through which only a single line is run, without 
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local rail network, the total voltage drop in the rails must not 
exceed 2.5 volts from end to end of the township's pipe network. 

Any apparatus which is supplied with current, and which is 
connected to the railway network must not increase the volt¬ 
age drop above the stated limits. 

If various railway systems are connected together either 
through the medium of the rails or through the power station, 
each system must fulfill the above conditions. A rail system' 
in a township with an independent pipe network has to comply 
with the above regulations also. 

Exceptions from these rules in repaid to the voltage drop in 
a railway network are admissible if local conditions and service 
necessitate and justify such exceptions. If, for instance, the 
service—as is the ease in freight yards covers only a, small 
portion of the day, the above limits of rail drops may be ex¬ 
ceeded. In yards with a service up to d hours daily,' double 
the above values are permitted, and with a service up to one 
hour, four times the above values are allowed. 

Exi>i,a nation. 

As mentioned m Section 1, the rail network is to lie con¬ 
sidered as insulated from the ground, so that the earth as a 
shunt, is not. considered. 

The resistances of the single sections are to be calculated 
from the resistance of the rails under observance of the rules 
in Sections 1 and 2. 

For the calculation of (lie potentials the value of the average 
current is to be used, as the magnitude of electrolytic decom¬ 
position of the pipe metal depends on the ijuantitv of current, 
that is to say, the product of current and time. The highest 
values have not to lie considered for the calculations. To find 
the consumption of current the average service as per schedule 
has to serve as the base. 

The average current, consumed on single sections can be 
calculated from the number of ear km. or ton km. to be covered, 
by using the value for the consumption of current which, ac¬ 
cording to experience, and in consideration of the local con¬ 
ditions, is used for one ear km., or ton km. 

Hut it is also permissible to distribute the consumption of 
current over the whole net in a way corresponding to the loca¬ 
tions of the single trains at the time of the average load and to 
calculate tor each train the consumption of current taking into 
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consideration the weight of the cars, the speed and operating 
conditions (grades, stops). 

In regard to the schedule, the difference between summer 
and winter service is to be considered. The increase at regular 
intervals, as for instance on Sundays, is to be taken into ac¬ 
count. Small deviations from the schedule, as for instance, 
single night cars, or auxiliary cars, shall not be considered, 
because the first would reduce the average value out of pro¬ 
portion, and the frequency of the second cannot be estimated 
at the time of the calculations and otherwise are not of any 
appreciable influence on the final results. 

It is impossible to get regulations embracing all conditions 
and possibilities and it is therefore necessary to consider all 
peculiarities of a plant during its projection. If there are any 
additional places connected to the rails, where- current is used 
for stationary motors, station lighting, etc., these are to be con¬ 
sidered. 

After the drops in potential on the central sections have 
been tabulated, based on the above calculations, the distribu¬ 
tion of the potential in the rail network can be found. In 
addition to the foregoing data for the calculation of the drop 
in potential on the single sections, consideration is to be given 
to the proposed return cables and, in case of a three wire system, 
to the direction of the current in the districts of different polarity. 

Difference in potential between any two points of the rail 
network must answer the following conditions: 

Around every individual pipe network (meaning a network 
not in metallic contact with any other network) and also 
around single pipes, a zone of two hundred m. is to be circum¬ 
scribed and all tracks lying outside of this zone are not to be 
considered in connection with these regulations, as per last part 
of Section 1. 

For each of the rail branches lying inside of these individual 
pipe networks, the following rules apply: 

If there are any branches of the railroad inside of a pipe net¬ 
work, including the 200 m.-zones, a belt 2 km. wide is to be 
laid around the inner rail network. Inside this belt the po¬ 
tential of the rails between any different points must nowhere 
exceed 2.5 v., as long as no portion of the rails is more than 
200 m. distant from the nearest pipe along its total length 
(Compare Fig. 7.). 

On the sections outside the 2.5 v. districts, the drop in 
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potential must not exceed 1 v. per km. This applies to out¬ 
lying sections which are shown in Fig. 7 by heavy dotted 
lines. 

In the case of a railroad with no branches (country roads) 
and a pipe network, the drop in potential inside the pipe net 
work must not exceed 2.5 v. (Compare Fig. 8). The rule 
establishing a drop of 1 v. per km. states that the current in 

the track must not, exceed -j~, if Ji’ is the resistance of the 

track in ohms per km. Fur a uniform load of a section of L 
km. length and a uniform resistance, the permissible drop in 

potential ~ v. i.e. ;y drop in one rail. The calculation of 


this drop also is based on the average load, according to the 
schedule. 

Strict rules have been issued for the interior rail network 
with its many branches, as it mostly covers the same area as 
the pipe network. This has been done in consideration of 
the greater surface of contact between ground anti rails and 
pipes respectively which increases the probability of a passage 
of current through tin* ground. The potential of 2.5 volts 
for this district, has been judged permissible because,according 
to the results of previous investigations, if is to be assumed 
that this potential will not under ordinary conditions cause 
any danger to pipe lines beyond the practical limits. To avoid 
as much as possible any greater concentrations of ground and 
pipe currents at the outlying sections which immediately join 
the inner rail network, and where important parts of the pipe 
network often extend, strict rules have been issued covering 
the «listrid inside the 2 km. belt around the inner rail network. 

I 1 or the out lying section an economical advantage has been 
contemplated by limiting the drop in potential l<» 1 v. per km. 
Railroads interconnected by their rail networks or by a common 
power plant are to be considered its one syst em because such 
railroads influence each other, inasmuch as equalizing currents 
will flow between their rail networks. 


Deviations in both directions from these potentials can he 
justified by certain circumstances- in case of especially good 
conditions of the ground, that, is to say, in very dry dirt an 
increase of the potentials may be permissible. ‘ But even in 
such eases it is advisable to be cautious in allowing such an 
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Y////A District of interior pipe - network. 

^nsssS^ District of 200 m. around pipes with no branches. 

- Railroads in the 2.5 V.' District 

-Railroads in the IV-Km District. 

- Railroads with no. Restrictions. 

Figure 7 



i = S==g District of the pipe-network with the 200 m. belt 
surrounding it and the pipes with no branches. 

mi I Hull District of the interior Rail-network with the 2 Km. 
belt surrounding it. 

- Railroads, in the 2t5 V. District (shaded by both 

horizontal and vertical .lines). 

— — Railroads in the IV.-Km, District (shaded by 
horizontal lines). 

-- Railroads with no restrictions (not shaded, or'by 

vertical lines only). 

Figure 6 
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increase, so as not to violate the rules as given in paragraph 5, 
Where the conditions are unfavorable, for instance, where 
moist; ground of especially high conductivity prevails, it j s 
advisable to remain below (lie limits. For railroads with brief 
daily operation concessions have been made because damage 
to the pipes depends upon the duration of the influence of the 
current so that, considering the short time of operation, even 
greater currents cannot cause any appreciable damage to the 
pipes. 

For railroads of three hours daily operation double drop in 
potential is allowed, while for railroads of one hour operation, four 
times the drop is permissible. Wherever the rail network is not 
sufficient to carry the current without exceeding the per¬ 
missible potential in the network, tin* whole plan for the return 
of the current, must be altered, and improvement will be reached 
by providing return cables in which, if necessary, resistances 
or boosters may be inserted. The resistances should he 
variable so as to correspond with the variable conditions of 
service and operation. In eases where the railroad system 
is fed from several power plants a reduction of the drop in 
potential in the rails may be brought about by shifting the 
loads of the several power plants. 

The arrangement of the cables and resistances can be made 
in so many different ways as to make a general rule for all 
cases impossible. It. is recommended to investigate thoroughly 
the cases under observation, because considerable saving in the 
construction and operation of the plant may be achieved by a 
careful layout. 

ihe keeping of the return points at. the same potential is 
recommended as a precautionary measure but not. required. 

1 he same offers a certain guarantee of the possibility to keep 
the difference of potential within the 2.5 V. limits. 

furthermore, the use of the .1 wire-system with the rails as 
a neutral conductor is worthy of consideration. In this sys¬ 
tem the difference of potential in the rails depends on the dis¬ 
tribution of the positive and negative feeder districts. This 
distribution again depends on the local conditions of the plant, 
so that no general rules can lie given in regard to it. 

Altai m inus of the conditions of operat ion can be counter¬ 
acted by switching the load to the positive or negative side 
of the system. I he rules do not recommend any certain sys¬ 
tem, but leave it entirely to the projecting engineer to select 
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the one best adapted to existing conditions. The damage to 
pipes takes place mostly at points of low potential on two- 
wire railroads, in the neighborhood of the return points; and 
on three-wire railroads, in the districts of negative feeders, be¬ 
cause it is mainly here that the current leaves the pipes. 
It is advisable to place the return points of the negative feeder 
districts whenever possible in locations with dry ground of 
low conductivity and as far as possible from such pipe lines as 
are of importance for the water and gas supply. 

The permissible limits of differences in potential in rails 
must not exceed, either according to calculations, or at the 
practical trial, the limits given in Section 1 of these rules. 
The measurement of the difference in potential is made by means 
of test wires as called for in Section 6. The measurements 
of differences in potential are limited to those points which, 
according to the calculations, come nearest to the established 
limits. Wherever long lines, as, for instance, telephone wires, 
are available, it is advisable to use them for these measure¬ 
ments, otherwise several test wires may be connected in series 
or temporary test lines may be installed: finally, the results 
of single measurements may be computed to reach the same 
final results. Only high resistance voltmeters should be used 
for these measurements so as to make the resistances of the 
test wire and contacts negligible. The pointers of these in¬ 
struments should have the slowest movements and a good 
damper arrangement, so as to give good readings even under 
strong fluctuations. For all measurements only average values 
are considered. All measurements are to be extended over a 
full period of operation which results from the average frequency 
of trains. 

Section 4. Resistance between Rail and Earth. 

The resistance between ground and the rail which is used 
for carrying the return current should be kept as high as pos¬ 
sible. When the conditions of the ground or the situation of 
the track are not favorable for this purpose, the resistance 
should be increased by a special effective insulation. 

The rails or any conductor connected to the rails must not 
be in contact with the pipes or any kind of metal buried in 
the ground. Furthermore,'care must be taken that the dis¬ 
tance between the nearest rail and any metallic part of the 
pipe lines or connections to them which project above the ground 
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or lie near the surface, be kept as great as possible, and should 
never be less than one meter. 

Stationary motors, lighting installations or any other plant 
which receives current from a railway system which uses the 
rails for carrying the return current, must be connected to the 
rail network by means of insulated conductors. Excepted are 
short connections of not more than 16 square millimeters which 
are not deeper than 25 centimeters in the ground and which 
are at a distance of at least 1 meter from any part of a pipe 
network. These connections may be of bare metal. In order 
to increase the resistance between rail and ground it is recom¬ 
mended to use a bedding of high resistance and to provide 
good drainage, also to render the bedding water-tight to the 
roadbed for a sufficient width on both sides of the rail. 

The use of salt for the melting of snow and ice, should be 
limited to cases of absolute necessity. 

Wherever sufficient distance between the rail and such parts 
of the pipe line as project above the surface is not obtainable, 
it is advisable to change the pipe run, or where this is not pos¬ 
sible, to use insulating strata (such as vitrified clay, masonry 
or wooden conduits, etc.). 

Explanation. 

The magnitude of currents passing into the ground depends 
not only on the potentials in the rail network, but also on the 
resistances between the rails and the pipes and on the resist¬ 
ances of the pipe lines themselves. It will always be of advan¬ 
tage to increase the resistance of the ground between the rails 
and the pipes. An artificial increase of the resistances of the 
pipe line can be achieved for instance, by the use of insulating 
flanges, couplings, etc. Aside from the technical difficulties of 
installing such insulating parts into gas pipes, and especially 
water pipes with a high pressure, and of insuring their lasting 
tightness, it would be difficult to provide these insulating 
pieces in the necessary numbers and to take care of their correct 
distribution. A wrong arrangement of the same will lead to an 
extraordinary concentration of currents at these insulations 
with consequent corrosion in these places. A greater part of 
the drop in potential between pipe and rail originally takes 
place in the roadbed as can be easily understood and it is there¬ 
fore required to render this resistance as high as possible by 
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the good insulation of the roadbed, good drainage, etc., and to 
maintain it thus. 

In the same measure that the increase of the resistances 
between rail and pipe is recommended, the use of any means 
to reduce these resistances, is to be warned against. Such 
means to be considered are ground plates, connections of metals 
in the ground, and especially metallic connections between the 
rails and the pipes. The last will reduce the density of the 
current at the point of connection to the pipe, but they cause 
an increase of the pipe current and of the ground currents in 
general which may cause damage in other places, as, for in¬ 
stance, at interruptions in the pipe line or at crossings with 
other lines. Any local measure taken must be considered with 
regard to its effect on the pipes in other localities. 

Metallic connections between different pipe networks also 
are to be judged from this viewpoint. Immediate contact of 
any parts of the pipe lines with the rails, or too close an ap¬ 
proach, has the same effect as direct metallic connections and 
is, therefore, to be avoided. (By a re-location of rails or pipes 
or installation of insulating strata). 

Especially in cases of stationary motors or lighting plants 
connected to the railroad system, there exists on the premises 
danger of an accidental or deliberate connection or contact 
with the pipe lines. It is, therefore, necessary to have strict 
rules regarding the return cables from such plants. 

Section 5. Current Density. 

The above rules are intended to prevent the destruction of 
the pipes by electrolysis. The rate of destruction is in direct 
proportion to the amount of current leaving the pipe. 

Any pipe line where the current leaving the pipe exceeds an 
average density of 0.75 milliampere per square decimeter and 
where this current is due to a railway, may be considered en¬ 
dangered by this railway, and further preventive measures 
must be taken. 

For railways with freight service when the service is of com¬ 
paratively short duration, exceptions as already mentioned are 
permissible. 

In cases where the current leaving or passing into the pipes 
changes its direction, the current passing into the pipe must 
be taken as nil when determining the average density, until 
further experience has been gained in this matter. 
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inside the frame. Inasmuch as here also only average readings 
are to be considered, it is advisable to use an instrument with 
very slow period. 

According to investigations made so far, absolute danger to 
the pipes results whenever the density of the currents leaving 
the pipes reaches the average value of 0.75 milliampere per 
square dcm. For railroads with small periods of operation 
an excess up to double and quadruple, respectively, the above 
value is permissible according to the rules laid down in Sec¬ 
tion 3. 

Wherever the direction of the current changes, the currents 
entering the pipes are not to be considered in the calculations 
of the average density, inasmuch as it is not as yet established 
that such currents will add to the metal of the pipes. Wherever 
the average values are exceeded, especial precautionary meas¬ 
ures are to be taken, the nature of which can be determined 
only by the local conditions. In many cases it is sufficient to 
protect a very limited section of the rail network, to which 
end the further reduction of the drop in the rails may not be 
necessary, but which may be attained by other means as, for 
instance, the re-location of short sections of tracks or pipes, 
or the artificial increase of the resistances between rails and 
pipes at such points. 

In all cases the question arises whether the railroad is to be con¬ 
sidered as the only cause of current concentration, as other causes 
may be found to be responsible for a part of the current on the 
pipes; for instance, bare neutrals or poor insulation in other 
electrical systems, the natural electrical elements resulting 
from the use of different metals in the pipe lines, or from dif¬ 
ferent chemicals in solution in the ground. That part of the 
current which is attributable to the influence of the railroad 
can be determined by comparison with the measurements of the 
current during the period of no operation. In many cases the 
influence of the railroad can be judged from contemporaneous 
measurements of current density and the potential between 
pipe and rail. Under certain circumstances it is possible to 
find the degree of influence of the railroad and of other electrical 
plants operating at the same time, by establishing the course 
of the current in the ground. For this investigation elec¬ 
trodes that cannot be polarized are used as contacts from the 
test line to the ground. The measurements should preferably 
be made by the potentiometer method in order to eliminate 
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to ascertain whether the new conditions still correspond to 
the rules. 

In case of temporary changes of short duration in the whole 
network or parts of the same as, for instance, occasionally 
some festival, change or repair of tracks, fairs, exhibits, etc., 
no special measures are to be taken because the short duration 
of the influence will cause no noticeable damage even when 
the limits of these rules are exceeded. 

The yearly investigation of the rail joints, as required by the 
rules, is also to be recommended with regard to the reduction 
of losses of energy. For these measurements an apparatus 
may be used which allows of the comparison of the drop in 
potentials across the joint with one of the adjoining uninter¬ 
rupted rails so that the measurement may be taken during the 
operation. Joints of a resistance higher than that of an un¬ 
interrupted rail of 10 m. length are immediately to be repaired. 
The total resistance, as found by the measurement of the 
single joints, must not exceed the value which has been as¬ 
sumed during the projection of the plant (compare Section 2, 
paragraph 2). 

Should it result during operation that rail joints are of a 
higher resistance than that assumed in the designing it is 
permissible to abstain from a re-construction of the joints 
as long as the permissible difference of potentials in the rails 
is not exceeded, even with these higher resistances. The 
established limits of -20% increase of the resistance of the 
uninterrupted rail by the bonds must not be exceeded in any 
case. 

79. France—Regulations by Minister of Public Works 

Circular and order of the Minister of Public Works (France) 
of March 21, 1911, establishing the technical conditions which 
electrical distribution systems must satisfy in order to conform 
to the law of June 15, 1906. (Pages 25-27) 

Section III. Regulations Relative to the Construction 

of Structures for Electric Railways using Direct 

Current. 1 

distribution potential for railways. 

Art. 27. The requirements of art. 3, paragraph 4; of art. 5 
paragraph 26; 4 and 6 of art. 25, and of the first two sections 
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of paragraph 3 of art. 31 do not refer to trolley wires, nor their 
supports, nor the other lines placed upon these supports, nor 
those not upon the public highway, nor those inaccessible to 
the public, if the potential between these conductors and ground 
is not greater than 1000 volts. 

1. Electric traction projects using alternating current should be sub¬ 
mitted to the Minister of Public Works in all eastss where distribution is 
upon the public highway. 


RIGHT OF WAV. 

Art. 28. When the rails are used as conductors, all necessary 
measures should be* taken to guard against the harmful action 
of stray currents, on metallic! structures, such as the tracks 
of railways, the water and gas pipes, the telegraph or tele¬ 
phone lines and all other electric conductors, etc. 

To this end the following regulations shall be applied: 

1. The conductance of the tracks shall be known to be in 
the*best possible condition, especially in regard to the joints, 
whose resistance should not exceed, in each case, that of 10 
meters of the normal track. 

The management is required to verify periodically this con¬ 
ductance and to place the results obtained on file, which shall 
be accessible to the administration upon demand. 

2. The. drop in potential in the rails, measured upon a length 
of track of 1 kilometer taken arbitrarily upon any section of 
the system, should not exceed an average value of 1 volt for 
the operating period of the normal car schedule. 

3. The feeders tied into the track shall be insulated. 

4. Where the tracks contain switches or crossings, the con¬ 
ductance shall he maintained by special work. 

5. When the track crosses a metallic structure, it should 
be electrically insulated, as much as possible, throughout the 
length of the structure. 

6. As long as no metallic structure is in the neighborhood 
of the tracks, a drop in potential greater than that fixed in 
paragraph 2 may be allowed, upon the condition that no dam¬ 
age will result, and particularly no t rouble to telegraphic or 
telephonic communication, and none to railway signals. 

7. The owner of the distribution system shall be required 
to make the installations necessary to enable the administra 
tion to verify the fulfillment of the provisions of this article; 
it should particularly provide, whenever necessary, for pilot 
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wires to be installed between designated points of the dis¬ 
tribution system. 

PROTECTION OF NEIGHBORING AERIAL LINES. 

Art. 29. At all points where the lines feeding the traction 
system cross other distribution lines, or telegraph or telephone 
lines, the supports should be established with a view to protect 
mechanically these lines against contact with the aerial con¬ 
ductors feeding the traction system. 

In all cases, measures shall be taken to prevent the trolley 
wire touching the neighboring lines. 

80. England.—British Board of Trade Regulations. Regu¬ 
lations made by the Board of Trade under the provisions of Special 
Tramways Acts or Light Railway Orders authorizing “lines” on 
public roads; for regulating the use of electrical power; for prevent¬ 
ing fusion or injurious electrolytic action of or on gas or water 
pipes or other metallic pipes, structures or substances: and for 
minimising as far as is reasonably practicable injurious inter¬ 
ference with the electric wires, lines, and apparatus of parties 
other than the Company, and the currents therein, whether 
such lines do or do not use the earth as a return. 

First made, March, 1894. 

Revised, April, 1903. 

Further revised, August, 1904. 

Further revised, May, 1908. 

Further revised, April, 1910. 

Further revised, September, 1912. 

Regulations. 

1. Any dynamo used as a generator shall be of such pattern 
and construction as to be capable of producing a continuous 
current without appreciable pulsation. 

2. One of the two conductors used for transmitting energy 
from the generator to the motors shall be in every case insulated 
from earth, and is hereinafter referred to as the “line”; the 
other may be insulated throughout, or may be uninsulated in 
such parts and to such extent as is provided in the following 
regulations, and is hereinafter referred to as the “return.” 

The Board of Trade will be prepared to consider the 
issue of regulations for the use of alternating currents for 
electrical traction on application. 
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3. Where any rails on which cars run or any conductors 
laid between or within three feet of such rails form any part 
of a return, such part may be uninsulated. All other returns 
or parts of a return shall be insulated, unless of such sectional 
area as will reduce the difference of potential between the 
ends of the uninsulated portion of the return below the limit 
laid down in Regulation 7. 

4. When any uninsulated conductor laid between or within 
three feet of the rails forms any part of a return, it shall be 
electrically connected to the rails at distances apart not ex¬ 
ceeding 100 feet by means of copper strips having a sectional 
area of at least one-sixteenth of a square inch, or by other means 
of equal conductivity. 

5. (a) When any part of a return is uninsulated it shall be 
connected with the negative terminal of the generator, and in 
such ease the negative terminal of the generator shall also be 
directly connected, through the current-indicator hereinafter 
mentioned, to two separate earth connections which shall he 
placed not less than 20 yards apart. 

(b) The earth connections referred to in this regulation 
shall be constructed, laid and maintained, so as to secure 
electrical contact with the general mass of earth, and so that, 
if possible, an electromotive force, not exceeding four volts, 
shall suffice to produce a current of at. least two amperes'from 
one earth connection to the other through the earth, and a 
test shall be made once in every month to ascertain whether 
this requirement is complied with. 

(c) Provided that in place of such t wo earth connections 
the Company may make one connection to a main for water 
supply of not less than t hree inches internal diameter, wit h the 
consent of the owner thereof and of the person supplying the 
water, and provided that where, from the nature of the soil 
or for other reasons, the Company can show to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Trade t hat t he eart h connect ions herein specified 
cannot be constructed and maintained without undue expense 
the provisions of this regulation shall not apply. 

(d) No portion of either earth connection shall be placed 
within six feet of any pipe except a main for water supply 
of not less than three inches internal diameter which is metal 
lically connected to the earth connections with the consents 
hereinbefore specified. 

(e) When the generator is at a considerable distance from 
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the tramway the uninsulated return shall be connected to the 
negative terminal of the generator by means of one or more 
insulated return conductors, and the generator shall have no 
other connection with earth; and in such case the end of each 
insulated return connected with the uninsulated return shall 
be connected also through a current indicator to two separate 
earth connections, or with the necessary consents to a main 
for water supply, or with the like consents to both in the man- 
ner prescribed in this regulation. 

(f) The current indicator may consist of an indicator at the 
generating station connected by insulated wires to the term¬ 
inals of a resistance interposed between the return and the 
earth connection or connections, or it may consist of a suitable 
low-resistance maximum demand indicator. The said re¬ 
sistance, or the resistance of the maximum demand indicator, 
shall be such that the maximum current laid down in Regula¬ 
tion 6 (I) shall produce a difference of potential not exceeding 
one volt between the terminals. The indicator shall be so 
constructed as to indicate correctly the current passing through 
the resistance when connected to the terminals by the insulated 
wires before-mentioned. 

6. When the return is partly or entirely uninsulated the Com¬ 
pany shall in the construction and maintenance of the tram¬ 
way (a) so separate the uninsulated return from the general 
mass of earth, and from any pipe in the vicinity; (b) so con¬ 
nect together the several lengths of the rails; (c) adopt such 
means for reducing the difference produced by the current be¬ 
tween the potential of the uninsulated return at any one point 
and the potential of the uninsulated return at any other point; 
and (d) so maintain the efficiency of the earth connections 
specified in the preceding regulations as to fulfill the following 
conditions, viz.: 

(I) That the current passing from the earth connections 
through the indicator to the generator or through the 
resistance to the insulated return shall not at any time 
exceed either two amperes per mile of single tramway 
line or five per cent of the total, current output of the 
station. 

(II) That if at any time and at any place a test be made 
by connecting a galvanometer or other current-indicator 
to the uninsulated return and to any pipe in the vicinity, 
it shall always be possible to reverse the direction of any 
current indicated by interposing a battery of three Le- 
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clanche cells connected in series if the direction of the 
current is from the return to the pipe, or by interposing 
one Leclanche cell if the direction of the current is from 
the pipe to the return. 

The owner of any such pipe may require the Company to 
permit him at reasonable times and intervals to ascertain by 
test that the conditions specified in (II) are complied with as 
regards his pipe. 

7. When the return is partly or entirely uninsulated a con¬ 
tinuous record shall be kept by the Company of the difference 
of potential during the working of the tramway between points 
on the uninsulated return. If at any time such difference of 
potential between any two points exceeds the limit of seven 
volts , the Company shall take immediate steps to reduce it 
below that limit. 

8. The current density in the rails shall not exceed nine 
amperes per square inch of the cross sectional area. 

9. Every electrical connection with any pipe shall be so 
arranged as to admit of easy examination, and shall be tested 
by the Company at least once in every three months. 

10. The insulation of the line and of the return when in¬ 
sulated, and of all feeders and other conductors, shall be so 
maintained that, the leakage current, shall not exceed one hun¬ 
dredth of an ampere per mile of tramway. The leakage cur¬ 
rent shall be ascertained not less frequently than once in every 
week before or after the hours of running when the line is fully 
charged. If at any time it should be found that the leakage 
current exceeds one-half of an ampere per mile of Iran way 
the leak shall be localised and removed as soon as practicable, 
and the running of the ears shall be stopped unless the leak 
is localised and removed within 21 hours. Provided that 
where both line and return are placed within a conduit this 
regulation shall not apply. 

11. The insulation resistance of all continuously insulated 
cables used for lines, for insulated returns, for feeders, or for 
other purposes, and laid below the surface of the ground, shall 
not be permitted to fall below the equivalent of 10 megohms 
for a length of one mile. A test of t he insulation resistance of 
nil such cables shall be made at least, once in each month. 

12. Any insulated return shall he placed parallel to and at 
a. distance not exceeding three feet from the line when the line 
and return are both erected overhead, or eighteen inches when 
they are both laid underground. 
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13. In the disposition, connections, and working of feeders, 
the Company shall take all reasonable precautions to avoid 
injurious interference with any existing wires. 

14. The Company shall so construct and maintain their 
system as to secure good contact between the motors and the 
line and return respectively. 

15. The Company shall adopt the best means available to 
prevent the occurrence of undue sparking at the rubbing or 
rolling contacts in any place and in the construction and use 
of their generator and motors. 

16. Where the line or return or both are laid in a conduit 
the following conditions shall be complied with in the con¬ 
struction and' maintenance of such conduit: 

(a) The conduit shall be so constructed as to admit of 
examination of and access to the conductors contained 
therein and their insulators and supports. 

(b) It shall be so constructed as to be readily cleared 
of accumulation of dust or other debris, and no such ac¬ 
cumulation shall be permitted to remain. 

(c) It shall be laid to such falls and so connected to 
sumps or other means of drainage, as to automatically 
clear itself of water without danger of the water reaching 
the level of the conductors. 

(d) If the conduit is formed of metal, all separate 
lengths shall be so jointed as to secure efficient metallic 
continuity for the passage of electric currents. Where 
the rails are used to form any part of the return they shall 
be electrically connected to the conduit by means of copper 
strips having a sectional area of at least one-sixteenth of 
a square inch, or other means of equal conductivity, at 
distances apart not exceeding 100 feet. Where the return 
is wholly insulated and contained within the conduit, the 
latter shall be connected to earth at the generating station 
or sub-station through a high resistance galvanometer 
suitable for the indication of any contact or partial contact 
of either the line or the return with the conduit. 

(e) If the conduit is formed of any non-metallic material 
not being of high insulating quality and impervious to 
moisture‘throughout, the conductors shall be carried on 
insulators the supports for which shall be in metallic con¬ 
tact with one another throughout. 

(f) The negative conductor shall be connected with earth 
at the station by a voltmeter and may also be connected 
with earth at the generating station or sub-station by an 
adjustable resistance and current-indicator. Neither con¬ 
ductor shall otherwise be permanently connected with earth. 

(g) The conductors shall be constructed in sections not 
exceeding one-half a mile in length, and in the event of a 
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leak occurring on either conductor that conductor shall 
at once be connected with the negative pole of the dynamo, 
and shall remain so connected until the leak can be re¬ 
moved. 

(h) The leakage current shall be ascertained daily, be¬ 
fore or after the hours of running, when the line is fully 
charged, and if at any time it shall be found to exceed 
one ampere per mile of tramway the leak shall be localised 
and removed as soon as practicable, and the running of 
the cars shall be stopped unless the leak is localised and 
removed within 24 hours. 

17. The Company shall, so far as may be applicable to their 
system of working, keep records as specified below. These 
records shall, if and when required, be forwarded for the in¬ 
formation of the Board of Trade. 

Number of cars running. 

Number of miles of single tramway line. 

Daily Records. 

Maximum working current. 

Maximum working pressure. 

Maximum current from the earth plates or water-pipe con- 
n cations (vide Regulation 6 (I)) where the indicator is at the 
generaling works. 

Fall of potential in return (vide Regulation 7). 

Leakage current (vide Regulation 16 (h)). 

Weekly Records. 

Leakage current (vide Regulation 10). 

Maximum current from the earth plat.es or water-pipe con¬ 
nections (vide Regulations 6 (I)) where a maximum demand 
indicator is used. 

Monthly Records. 

Condition of earth connections (vide Regulation 5). 

Minimum insulation resist ance of insulated cables in meg¬ 
ohms per mile (vide Regulation 11). 

Q(!ARTERLY RECORDS. 

Conductance of connections to pipes (vide Regulation 9). 

Occasional Records. 

Specimens of tests made under provisions of Regulation 6 (II.) 

Board of Trade, 

7, Whitehall Gardens, S. W. 

September, 1912. 
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81. Spain—Electric Legislation. Law of March 23, 1900. 

Article 50. To prevent the return current of electric tram¬ 
way lines from exercising any electrolytic effects, the following 
measures shall be taken: 

(1) The rails of each one of the tracks are bonded by welding 
or by connections formed of short copper cables, or of equiva¬ 
lent cables made of some other metal, the section of which 
having to exceed 100 square millimeters per track, and shall 
be made as large as possible. 

(2) At intervals of 100 meters, or at shorter distances, the 
tracks shall be cross-bonded. 

(3) In case the official inspector should deem it necessary, 
a cable will have to be stretched in every line, which will have 
to be intimately connected with both tracks; and 

(4) The dimensions of all cables and wires constituting such 
system will have to be calculated upon a basis that the potential 
difference between the generator terminals and the point of 
the tracks remotest from them will not exceed an amount of 
seven volts. 

H. SUMMARY OF EUROPEAN CONDITIONS. 

Conditions in Germany, Italy, France and England as Reported 
to the Visiting Committee by Various Authorities in 
these Countries. 

82. Present Electrolysis Conditions. 

Germany. Considerable damage was found in many cities 
prior to the application of the Earth Current Commission's 
Regulations ; in one case service pipe trouble occurred as often 
as once a month. Generally, however, extensive damage was 
not known until it was revealed by investigation; thus, many 
of the cities which were surveyed by the Commission, and 
where more or less corrosion was found, had previously reported 
no damage. 

In general, the pipe owning interests stated that the situa¬ 
tion was such that the work of the Earth Current Commission 
was urgently needed. Some railway engineers held that a 
considerable amount of corrosion ascribed to stray railway 
current was in fact due to other sources, or to self-corrosion. 

Many very thorough tests have been made in Germany, 
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and a large majority of these have shown that corrosion was 
being produced by stray railway currents. 

The more prosperous companies and municipalities spent, 
money for improvements after the publication of the Regula¬ 
tions of the Earth Current Commission. Exact information 
was not available regarding the number of places where changes 
had been made, but the best information indicated that the 
number was between 20 and 30. Of these, about 100,000 marks 
each was spent in Danzig, Strasshurg and Erfurt, re-arranging 
the resistances in existing return conductors, and Dresden 
was engaged in insulating the existing bare conductors, and 
generally, the most important cities were rapidly improving 
their return circuit conditions. 

The present conditions in Germany are considered satis¬ 
factory where the electric railways have conformed to the 
Commission Regulations, or where conditions were already 
equally good; in other cases the conditions are considered 
to be unsatisfactory. No eases of extensive damage to cable 
sheaths were found. 

Italy. Very little damage, if any, is known in Italy, and the 
conditions are said to be satisfactory. This favorable report, 
is based on the absence of complaints. 

France. Outside of Paris, there is little damage caused by 
tramway systems, which generally observe a one volt per 
kilometer rail drop limit, contained in regulations issued by 
the Ministry of Public Works, No adequate or complete tests 
have been made in France, although some testing has been 
done in Paris following the development of trouble. 

In Paris, 00 to 70 eases of damage to pipes have been found 
in a year, and the actual minimum cost of repairs was esti¬ 
mated to be 00,000 francs; however, it was held that the para¬ 
mount consideration was the danger to security of service, since 
nearly all cases caused losses in buildings, although there were 
no explosions. 

At least 30 to 35 per cent of the total number of cases re¬ 
ported were due to re-arrangement of the Edison two-wire and 
three-wire mains; such troubles are local and temporary, while 
in other cases the troubles are persistent. 

A very considerable amount of damage in Paris is due to 
the 44 Metropolitan” subway system, which claims exemption 
from the one-volt per km. rule, not being a tramway system. 
With this exception, conditions in Prance are said to be gen¬ 
erally satisfactory. 
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England. Considerable damage is said to have occurred in 
the early days of electric traction in England, although such 
damage was apparently insignificant compared to conditions 
familiar in America. Practically no damage has occurred in 
recent yeais, and certainty no extensive damage. Two or 
three cases, local in character and of small extent, have occurred 
in localities where the Board of Trade regulations were complied 
with. 

In England there is very little good evidence in the way of 
tests, and the general statements of immunity are based on 
the absence of trouble. The Post Office and the South Metro¬ 
politan Gas Company (London) both make systematic tests 
and find no trouble, with the exception that the Post Office 
has from time to time encountered difficulties due to stray 
currents, which were however generally quite local in character. 

While it is generally stated in England that there is little 
actual damage to piping systems, and that the problem is not 
an important issue with the owners of gas piping systems, there 
is considerable feeling among the privately owned gas com¬ 
panies that they are not adequately protected by the Board 
of Trade Regulations, since they cannot recover damages in 
case corrosion occurs where the Regulations are complied with. 
This has led to numerous applications to Parliament for special 
clauses in Acts granting powers to electric railway undertak¬ 
ings; most of these have been refused, but some have been 
granted. 

It is generally admitted that the Board of Trade Regulations, 
as originally drawn, were empirical, and that they might be 
remodelled with advantage, but since the only feature of the 
• regulations actually rigidly enforced: namely, the limit for over¬ 
all rail drop, results in substantial immunity, the great dif¬ 
ficulty attending revision does not seem justified. 

83. Protective Measures in Vogue. 

Feeders. 

Germany. Insulated return feeders are used almost uni¬ 
versally in Germany. In Berlin and Hamburg these return 
feeders are of the same number and size as the positive feeders, 
but generally in other towns the return feeders are of smaller 
cross-section. Separate feeders are generally used, but not 
exclusively, as feeders with resistance taps are used in some 
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cases. Formerly there were cases of feeders tapping at several 
points, but important cases have been corrected by the inser¬ 
tion of resistances. (The distinction between copper which 
merely parallels the rails, and feeders intended to maintain 
equi-potential points in the rail net-work, is clearly understood 
in Germany). 

Negative boosters are used in several cases, but the general 
practice is not to use them. The tramway in Danzig, operated 
by a private company, and having a maximum load of GOO 
kw., has used boosters since 1906. 

Return feeder systems are carefully calculated in recent in¬ 
stallations; the same grade of insulation is generally provided 
for both positive and negative feeders. No design data for 
feeder resistances were obtained. 

England. Insulated return feeders are used in England, 
wherever return feeders are necessary to bring the rail drop 
within the B.O.T. regulations Separate feeders are generally 
used. (As in Germany, the feeders are intended to maintain 
the rail taps at the same potential throughout the system). 

Negative boosters are more extensively used t han in Germany. 
They are very commonly used in the larger systems, although in 
one large city their use was abandoned after they had been in 
operation for some time. They are considered more economical 
than resistances in the return feeders, and also to provide better 
regulation where the load centers shift. 

Return feeder systems are only calculated in the larger,well 
supervised systems, elsewhere they are installed on “cut.-and- 
try” methods. The same grade of insulation is usually provided 
for both positive and negative feeders. 

Italy. Return feeders are not, used for tramways in Italy. 

France. Insulated return feeders are used for the conduit 
tramways in Paris, but little elsewhere. Most systems have 
but one feeding point to the rails. Boosters are very little 
used, the only system found to be equipped with boosters was 
that of the Cie. des Tramways do Paris et du Dept, de la, Seine. 

Voltage and Current Conditions, 

Germany. Where return circuits have not been remodelled 
in accordance with the Commission Regulations, overall volt- 
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age limits vary greatly, but in the majority of cases they are 
between 5 and 10 volts. Other systems will be from 2 to 5 
volts. Negative feeders are designed for equal drop. 

England. Overall rail drops for tramways in England are 
generally very much lower than the B.O.T. requirement, averag¬ 
ing probably 2.5 to 3 volts, with the exception of occasional 
drops, which may be as high as 15 or 20 volts, due to extra¬ 
ordinary traffic at foot-ball matches, etc. The railways prob¬ 
ably have higher overall voltages than the tramways. Glasgow, 
which voluntarily adopted a 2 volt rail drop limit, Manchester, 
and other large towns, have extraordinarily low rail drops. 
Electrolysis conditions throughout the United Kingdom are 
generally said to be satisfactory, although some private gas 
companies do not agree to this. Potential differences between 
pipes and rails are said to be generally less than 1 volt. 

Negative feeders are designed for equal drop. 

France. It is stated that the tramways in France generally 
endeavor to observe the 1 volt per km. limit. Potential dif¬ 
ferences between pipes and rails rarely exceed 1 volt (However 
we observed a 6 volt potential in Paris). 

Miscellaneous Protective Measures. 

Drainage System. Electrical drainage was formerly applied 
in one or two cases in Germany, notably in Aachen, but it was 
abandoned on account of damage produced by it, first, due to 
joint corrosion, and second, damage to other underground 
structures. It is condemned by the engineers of the Earth 
Current Commission. 

Electrical drainage is not employed in Italy or France. 

In England, it is not approved as a general measure to afford 
relief from stray current, although there are a few special in¬ 
stances of its application to the Railway Company s own lead 
covered cables, where the common practice is to bond to the 
rails at many points. One engineer thought that it might be 
applied where currents were small, except to gas pipes on account 
of the danger from sparking, he also thought that it would be 
undesirable in America where large currents are carried. 

Negative Trolley or Periodic Reversal. The trolley wire was 
originally made negative in Nurnberg, and in St. Gall, Switzer- 
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land, but not periodically reversed. The scheme has been 
abandoned in both places. 

This connection has not been used for tramways in Italy, 
France or England. 

Three-Wire System. The three wire system has been 
applied to electric railways in a few eases in Germany. In 
each case the distribution of load between polarities was by 
districts, that is, certain entire sections will have the trolley 
wire positive, and others will have the trolley wire negative. 
Under these conditions the systems may become considerably 
unbalanced. 

In France, the Nord-Sud C hem in de Per employs a three- 
wire system with two motors per ear, positive and negative, 
the running rails acting as a grounded neutral. 

In England the three-wire system has not been applied to 
tramways. The City and South London Underground Rail¬ 
way employs it, but. this will be discontinued following con¬ 
solidation with oilier systems. 

Average Feeding Distances. In England, the average feed- 
ing distances are said to be from 2 to 3 miles, 

Joints in Cast-Iron Mains. Cast-iron pipes in England and 
Germany are generally of the lead calked bell and spigot type 
In Germany flanged joints are frequently used for special 
fittings, valves, Ts and hydrant taps for water mains. Cast- 
iron pipes are little used in France; pipe joints are either lead 
calked bell and spigot, or in large pipes flanged with rubber 
gaskets. Insulating joints are not used, except t hat in England 
it is said that they are occasionally used for water pipes in 
very special eases. 

Insulating Coverings. In Germany it is held that insulating 
coverings do not afford protection against electrolysis, as their 
effect is merely to concentrate escaping stray currents, since 
perfect coverings cannot, be maintained. They should only be 
used where protection against chemical corrosion is desired, 
due to the character of the soil, 

In France, gas engineers stated that insulating coverings were 
being studied, but it was not believed that they would prove 
practicable. 
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In England, insulating coverings are not considered good 
protection against stray railway currents. High pressure gas 
pipes have been covered with pitch canvas, and the London 
Water Board pipes are provided with an asJShalt dip coating, 
but more as protection against chemical corrosion. 

Insulating Joints in Telephone Cables. Not used in Ger¬ 
many or England. 

Double Trolley. The double trolley system is not in general 
use in any of the countries visited. One or two very special 
cases near Laboratories in Germany, the district within 2 or 
3 miles of the Greenwich Observatory, and some conduit tram¬ 
ways of the London County Council System, were the only 
cases noted. The double trolley is also used in connection 
with a few miles of rail-less trolley in England. 

Corrosive Effects of Soil. In Germany the possibility of 
chemical corrosion (that is, corrosion without an external 
supply of electricity) is recognized, and distinction is made 
between such corrosion and that produced by stray currents. 
Pipe corrosion has actually been found under conditions where 
it could not have been produced by stray currents. The re¬ 
sistance of soil is said to vary from 1 ohm to 2000 ohms per 
cubic meter, averaging about 100 ohms per cubic meter. 

No definite information was obtained in England regarding 
the corrosive properties of soil, but it was stated that chemical 
corrosion was known to occur. Such corrosion does not, 
however, produce acute conditions, as in electrolysis; it is more 
like ordinary oxidation. 

Effect of Roadbed Construction on Leakage Current. The 

authorities consulted in Germany were of the opinion that the 
road-bed constructions used did not effect a reduction of leak¬ 
age from the tracks. A similar opinion was held in England. 
(See Fig. 10-13). 

Rail-Weights. In Germany the common rail weights are 
50-60 Kg. per meter for tramways, and 30-40 Kg. per meter 
for interurban lines. In France the ordinary rail-weights are 
46 to 51 Kg. per meter. In England rail-weights vary from 
70 to 100 lbs. per yard, in the majority of cases. (See Fig. 14). 
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Welded Rail-Joints. In Germany Thermit welds are used 
to some extent, they are becoming more common. In France 
the rails of the ^System Cie. de Omnibus Thomson-Houston, 
are welded. *** 

In England Thermit welds have been very extensively used, 
giving good results electrically, but having short life due to 
mechanical weakness where traffic is heavy. A type of elec¬ 
trically welded continuous rail, very extensively used in Leeds, 
and to an increasing extent in Manchester and Glasgow, is 
giving excellent results, being mechanically strong and pro¬ 
viding good electrical conductivity. 

Rail-bonds. Solid copper pin type bonds, usually 1 meter 
long, are most commonly used in Germany, and also in France. 
The Metropolitan System in Paris places the bonds under the 
base flange of . the rail. 

In England, solid copper pin type bonds, protected bonds 
inside of fish plates, and other types familiar in America, are 
generally used. (See Fig. 15). 

Cross-bonds. In Germany, cross-bonds are used about every 
10 rails, i.e., every 100 meters. In France, cross-bonds are 
placed every 50-100 meters, they have the same area as the 
rail-bonds. In England cross-bonds are placed generally 
every 40 yards, they have the same area as the rail-bonds 
(See Fig. 16). 


Depth of Pipes etc. Below Surface. In Germany, gas pipes 
are generally laid 0.8-1. meter, and water pipes 1-1.5 meters, 
below the surface. In France, gas pipes are laid where pos¬ 
sible 0.6 meter below the surface, L.T. cables 0.7 meter, and 
H.T. cables 1.3 meters. In England 1 foot is said to be danger¬ 
ous; 2 feet was given by one authority as an average and 2.5 
o 5 feet by another. In all cases the above depths are only 
typical, the practice varies widely. 


Mains on Both Sides of Streets. In Germany, France and 
England, mams are laid on both sides of principal 'streets, or 
s reets wider than 14 meters (Paris) or in streets with wood 
or asphalt pavements, and generally in the larger towns. In 
narrow streets or in unimportant places, one main is used 
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84. Economic Aspects of the Electrolysis Problem. About 
40 per cent of the electric railway systems in Germany, 
and about 70 per cent in England, are municipally owned. 
In Germany one authority thought that municipalities were 
more ready than private companies to spend money for the 
purpose of improving their return circuits, but in England it 
was thought that there was no difference in this respect. 

Opinions differed in Germany as to whether or not the pre¬ 
vailing regulations constituted a financial hardship. In England, 
the Board of Trade regulations are nowhere considered a hard¬ 
ship, and when inquiry was made as to whether the existing 
regulations had retarded the development of electric railways, 
the authorities consulted uniformly stated that this was not 
the case. It appears that in fact a saturation point has been 
reached, and busses are being used where tramways would not 
pay. Traffic conditions are said to be quite as heavy in Eng¬ 
land as in the United States. Only one authority in England 
ventured an estimate of the average load factor for English 
electric railway systems, he estimated it to be 35 per cent. 

There is very little overhead feeder line construction in 
Germany, and almost none in England. 

85. Regulations and Tests. The German Earth Current 
Commission Regulations only attain the force of law when 
incorporated in the contracts between civil authorities and 
the railroad companies, or, as in the case of many cities, where 
it is provided that new work be done in accordance with “exist¬ 
ing technical standards/’ The Commission regulations are 
being generally incorporated in contracts for new enterprises 
or extensions. Also, other undertakings not subject to its 
provisions are changing over voluntarily for reasons of policy 
or economy, or as the result of compromise to avoid litigation; 
this is said to be the case in 30 or 40 important towns. 

So far as could be ascertained, no local ordinances exist in 
Germany regarding electrolysis. In England, there are no 
local ordinances which have the effect of modifying the Board 
of Trade regulations. Certain gas companies have obtained 
special statutory orders, fixing the responsibility for damage, 
but these do not modify the Board of Trade regulations. 

In applying the Earth Current Commission Regulations in 
Germany, the term “average schedule traffic” is interpreted 
to mean the average for the entire period of operation which 
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is usually 18 or 19 hours per day. If the measurements are 
not actually taken over the entire period, they are corrected 
to obtain a figure corresponding to this average. 

In England, measurements are based on an average for 
about 20 minutes at peak load. The “average’’ is obtained 
as the mean between the average of the maxima during this 
period, disregarding unusually high swings, and the actual 
average of all measurements. This quantity is usually obt ained 
in practice from inspection of recording instrument charts. 

The British Board of Trade makes inspections on its own 
initiative, because it is responsible for its rules, which have 
substantially the force of law; they also investigate complaints. 
There are no regular inspections, on account of the lack of a 
proper appropriation; most of its information is obtained by 
means of circular returns, provided tor in the Regulations, 
The latest call for a return was issued in 190b. 

In Germany, permanent means for measuring overall poten¬ 
tials are very generally provided, but the methods ot doing 
this vary widely. Pilot wires are usually provided for new 
installations in Prance. 

In England, pilot wires are universally used in eonneetion 
with recording instruments. The practice varies widely, but 
the most common method employs 14 or lb gauge wires laid 
with the main cables, and extended beyond them. 

Bond testing is generally done in Germany on soon* syste¬ 
matic basis, more often annually, but; in some large systems 
semi-annually. The bond testing devices are generally of t he 
three contact type with differential galvanometer. Some of 
these are said to be undesirable on account of the form of t he 
contact, others because the rail joint points span too short 
a length, or on account of the type of galvanometer employed, 
etc. In England, it is stated that there is practically no sys¬ 
tematic bond testing except in the large, well supervised systems* 

L GENERAL REMARKS, 

86. Germany. Where municipalities own the water, gas and 
street railway systems, they may prefer to assume the cost of 
damage rather than making larger expenditure for protection 
of their pipes. There are eases in dispute pending in Essen 
and Aachen. In Aachen the drainage system was formerly used, 
but gave trouble; changes are under study or under way. 
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Recently the case of Mansfeld was decided against the 
gas company as the railway existed before the gas plant. 

Hamburg, prior to the forming of the commission, installed 
return insulated feeders which gave valuable information in 
guiding the recommendations of the commission. 

Strassburg found in summer 50 % greater leakage than in 
winter when measurements were made in cold weather and 
the ground frozen. In snow storms, however, the leakage was 
increased as the cars were using more current. 

The Prussian Law protects railway companies against 
suits for damages caused by stray currents whenever the pipe 
owning concerns did not apply for protection against these 
possible damages before the original franchise to the Railway 
Company was granted. 

Similar laws apply in other States. 

When the municipality assumes the operation of a railway 
it does not assume responsibility to protect the pipe owning 
companies against damages due to stray currents. 

87. France. In Paris pipes for water are located in sewers 
and therefore remote from trouble. 

Telephone cable troubles are few in Paris. In the suburbs 
all underground pipe systems are more or less affected. 

Twenty suits are now in litigation between the gas companies 
and the railways. 

J. STATISTICAL—OPERATING—STRUCTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL DATA. 

TABLE 1. 


88. Magnitude of Electric Railway Undertakings in German 
Empire and United Kingdom. 



German Empire 
1911 

United Kingdom 
1912 


258 

4,920 

26,078 

54,354,625 

430,512,031 

2,631,892,678 

13,237,024 

262 

4,202 

12,860 

77,087,944 

326,688,674 

3,145,805,137 

14,593,052 

Miles of single track. 

No 6f f'ars nf oil kinrff; . ... 

Ofl pit-fil Avppnrlp.rl . 

Car miles... 

No. of passengers. 

Cross irionme fi .. 
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TABLE 2. 

89. Tramways not Operated by Electricity. 




Miles of single track. 



Horse 

Steam 

locomotive 

Cable 

Petrol 
motors, etc. 

German Empire, 1911. 

45.1 

49.8 

4.1 

10.0 

United Kingdom. 1912. 

38.7 

42.3 

50.1 

4.8 


TABLE 3. 

90. Ownership of Electric Railway Undertakings 
A—German Empire, 1911. 



Private 

corporations 

Local 

authorities 

Public ownership 
operated 
by private 
corporations 

No. of undertakings. 

Miles of single track. 

No. of cars of all kinds. 

Capital expended £. 

Car miles. 

No. of passengers. 

Gross income £. 

112 

2,711 

16,390 

32,685,120 

260,729,075 

1,519,571,662 

8,095,757 

110 

1,646 

7,756 

16,232,025 

134,466,975 

899,127,262 

4,118.873 

36 

563 

1,932 

5,437,480 

35,315,981 

213,193,754 

1,022,394 

B—United Kingdom, 1912. 


No. of undertakings... 
Miles of single track... 
No. of cars of all kinds. 
Capital expended £.. . 

Car miles... 

No. of passengers. 

Gross income £. 


Private corporations 


Local authorities 


94 

168 

1,115 

3,078 

3,444 

9,416 

22,648,596 

54,439,348 

81,191,368 

245,497,306 

621,546,806 

2,524,358,331 

3,534,873 

11,058,179 
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TABLE 4. 

91. Statistics of Tramways in Large Cities. 


A—German Empire. 



Max. load kw. 

Avg. car miles 
per diem 

Avg. pass, 
per diem 

Annual gross 
Income-marks 

Actual 

Per 

10,000 

Popul. 

Actual 

Per 

10,000 

Popul. 

Actual 

Per 

10,000 

Popul. 

Actual 

Per 

capita. 

Hamburg 









(935,000) 



91,450 

981 

460,000 

4940 

12,208,781 

12.97 

Leipzig 









^590,000) 

2,145 

36.5 

59,910 

1020 

328,500 

6590 

11,129,573 

18.95 

Dresden 









(550,000) 

3,300 

60.3 

59,410 

1085 

345,800 

6320 

12,324,054 

22.55 

Dusseldorf 









(360,000) 

1,386 

38.8 

27,040 

756 

183,000 

5120 

5,524,714 

15.45 

Number g 









(330,000) 

880 

26.5 

18,860 

569 

108,600 

3280 

3,543,810 

10.69 

Average. 


40.5 


882 


5050 

.... r 

M16.12 








\ 

$ 3.85 



B 

—United Kingdom. 





Max. load kw. 

Avg. car miles 

Avg. pass. 

Annual gross 




per diem 

per diem 

Income-pounds 



Per 


Per 


Per 





10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


Per 


Actual 

Popul. 

Actual 

Popul. 

Actual 

Popul. 

Actual 

capita. 

Manchester 









1,250,000) 

11,000 

88 

51,400 

411 

510,400 

4082 

887,647 

0.710 

Glasgow 









(1,150,000) 

11,500 

100. 

63,950 

556 

854,000 

7422 

1,070,175 

0.932 

Birmingham 









(900,000) 



36,000 

400 

368,000 

4088 

581,566 

0.646 

Leeds 









(450,000) 

4,500 

100. 

24,100 

536 

245,800 

5460 

411,531 

0.914 

Dublin 









(390,000) 

4,500 

115.4 

19,650 

504 

147,700 

3790 

293,748 

0.752 

Average. 


100.9 


481 

.... 

4968 

.... r 

£ 0 791 








\ 

$ 3 84 
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TABLE 5. 


92. Statistics of Tramways in Small Cities. 
A—German Empire. 



Max. load kw. 

Avg. car miles 
per diem 

Avg. pass, 
per diem 

1 

Annual gross 
Income-marks 


Actual 

Per 

10,000 

Popul. 

Actual 

Per 

10,000 

Popul. 

Actual 

Per 

10,0,00 

Popul. 

Actual 

| 

Per 

capita. 

Cassel 









(153,078) 

4G9 

30.6 

6215 

406 

38,550 

2516 

1,474,199 

9.62 1 

Braunschweig 









(143,534) 

Erfurt 

466 

32.5 

7090 

494 

33,i 00 

2306 

1,205,577 

8.40 

(111,401) 

301 

27.3 

3580 

321 

19,010 

1708 

637,792 

5 72 

Freiburg 









(83,328) 

165 

19 8 

2742 

329 

18,860 

2264 

664,625 

7.98 i 

Solingen 









(50,540) 

250 

49.5 

3730 

738 

23,250 

1600 

973,240 

19.25 ; 

1 Average. 

, 


32.0 


458 


2679 

•i 

.... { 

M10.20 ! 
$ 2 15 i 


B—United Kingdom. 



Max. load kw. 

Avg. car miles 
per diem 

Avg. pass, 
per diem 

Annual gross 
Income-pounds 


Actual 

Per 

10,000 

Popul. 

Actual 

Per 

10,000 

Popul. 

Actual 

Per 

10,000 

Popul. 

Actual 

Per 

capita, j 

Brighton H. 






' 


| 

(173,000) 

995 

57.5 

3165 

183 

31,000 

1792 

53,748 

0.311 

Dundee 









(168.600) 

Preston 

1700 

101.0 

3725 

221 

48,550 

2880 

65,045 

0.386 

(121,000) 

600 

49.6 

2660 

220 

26,200 

2166 

43,270 

0.358 

Coventry 









(91,000) 

750 

77.0 

2720 

299 

20,900 

2297 

39,153 

C. 430 

Burton T. 









(50,000) 

375 

74.4 

1240 

246 ! 

9140 

1815 

16,897 

0.316 

jA verage. 


72.0 


234 


2190 

.... { 

£ 0.360 
$ 1 75 
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TABLE 6. 

93. Rail Bonding. 
United Kingdom. 



No. of 

undertakings 

Miles of 
single track 

Copper Bonds. 



Solid copper, type not specified. 

40 

500. 

Flexible “ “ “ “ . 

9 

170. 

Crown—3/0 and 4/0. 

20 

321. 

Neptune 4/0.... 

19 

229.2 

Chicago... 

8 

71.3 

Forest City. 

5 

37.2 

Misc. and type not specified. 

15 

400.8 

Total, copper bonds only. 

122 

1801.5 

Welded Rails, Etc. 



Continuous rails, type not specified. 

1 

17. 

Yalk cast weld. 

1 

20. 

Thermit. 

3 

61.6 

“ and Yalk. 

1 

15.9 

“ and Tudor. 

1 

2S. 

“ and Oxy-Acetylene. 

1 

18. 

Total, entirely welded. 

8 

100.5 

Partially Welded: 


1312.1 

Copper and Thermit. 

31 

“ “ other welded joints. 

' 5 

377.3 

Total, partially welded. . 

30 

1089 7 

Plastic Bonds, Etc. 


147.5 

Plastic bonds and copper. 

3 

“ “ “ Thermit.. 

1 

12.3 

. 

4 

159.8 


Per cent 
of total 
(miles > 


47 . 3 % 


4 . 2 % 


44.3 % 


4.2% 
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TABLE 7. 

94. Use of Negative Boosters. 
United Kingdom. 



Nlltli <r• 

Mil vs at | 

.innSt* tr«ok ! 

..J 

;Total number of uudertakiims . 

JHU 

*iiH3$, } 

Number of undertakings using m-gut ivt* brnMei* , . . ,, 

; m 

T'cr cent using negative pooh tern, ., 

*! i a*:; 

j 


Relation between Soo»t«r Capacity ami PUmt C«p«dty 

Avm * Kt ‘* Hoofer Ci»j«»dty Ml plan! 

Highest. SI 4 , I*;.*!' plant of fitwj kw, Citpanly 

*- V.‘ “ 11 ** Him ** ** 

Lowest 0 H <, « ** 57 ;**, ** ** 

U II * t M « M U5IHJ « » 


TABLES, 

96. Distribution Systems for Tramway Feeders. 
United Kingdom. 




i 

Nti. of 

ittU'tart&kiiigsi 

MflflM of 

single Intfk 



*- w „. ■; 



Solid system, nil types.. 





|Conduit u “ •» 




1 HHfi t£ 

jSolid and conduit .. 


' ’ ’ * . 

ltd 


j Overhead. wholly or partly .. 



*f1 
n 

min i 

4f> II ! 




*—*“• 

—- ■ j 

Not reported. 



I7ll 

11 

4UU4 If 

j 



j 

181 

j 

1 










Street and Road Tramways, and Light Railways 
(Board of Trade Statistical Report, 1913) 
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Track Construction and Rails - Germany 

[<-1435 mm.-* 
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German Tramway Rails 



L-For curved 
■' track 



Rillenschiene 
Phonix Prof il I and la 
42.8 and 45.7. Kg/ m 




VlGHOLSCHIENE 

Special profile for Tramway 



(c) and (d) Haarman 2-piece Rail 
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British Tramway Rails 



Figure 13 


L\fJ 
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Figure 14 
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Typical Rail Bonds - United Kingdom 


Manchester 

(Standard) 



Glasgow 

(Standard) 
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Cross Bonding Details, etc - United Kingdom 


Glasgow 

Standard Cross»Bonding 
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96. Electrolysis [Testing Methods. The surveys made by 
the engineers of the Earth Current Commission of Germany are 
systematically planned. 'I hey start with a general investiga¬ 
tion of geological conditions, the character of the soil, ground 
water, and so forth, continuing with a general survey of the 
present condition of the railway property, including distribu¬ 
tion of load, track and rail resistance, location and loading of 
supply and return circuit cables, and any other electrical data 
relating to the investigation. The surveys then take up the 
specific measurements relating to stray current, such as poten¬ 
tial differences between pipes and rails, current in pipes, and 
so forth. The surveys conclude generally with recommenda¬ 
tions for betterments where such are needed, arid often include 
estimates of the cost of such improvements. 

In England very, little testing is done to investigate electrolysis 
questions and no technique has been developed for such work. 
The only extensive work in recent years is that of the C unliff e 
brothers, and their work was directed mainly toward the in¬ 
vestigation of certain theoretical questions rather than toward 
the systematic investigation of any railway system. The 
work of the Cunliffes appears in two papers presented by them 
before the British Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

97. Abstract of Laws and Regulations or Recognized Standards 
in European Countries. 

(See next page.) 
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water mains of 
3 in. or more diam¬ 
eter with owner’s 
permission. 
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L. MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

98. Plan of German Earth Current Commission Reports. 

In abstracting these reports we have selected at random 
characteristic studies which would illustrate the method pur¬ 
sued in the investigations. We have not made any attempt 
at all to select studies for direct comp irison with any specific 
American condition. In interpreting these results, the above 
qualifications should, therefore, be kept in mind. 

The reports are quite uniform in character and contain in 
general the following data: 



I. Maps showing the location and extent of the tram¬ 
way, water pipe and gas pipe systems, location of the 
generating station or stations, points of connection of the 
supply and return feeders. 

II. Soil—kind (clay, sand, loam, etc.) moisture content, 
chemical composition, resistance per cubic meter. 

III. Pavements—(in some cases only). 

IV. Piping systems—both water and gas pipes. Total 
length, diameter, material, age, depth below surface, kind 
of joints, resistance of pipe only and of pipe including 
joints. 

V. Tramway system. 

(a) General details of ownership and operation, car 
schedule, maximum and average loads. 

(b) Track and rails—total miles of single and double 
tracks, gauge, rail profile and cross section, standard 
length, resistance of rail alone and including bonds. 

(c) Rail bonds and cross bonds, type, cross section, per 
cent increase in rail resistance caused by bonds. 

(d) Feeders, both supply and return feeders—length 
each, cross section, total weight of copper, current—maxi¬ 
mum and average, return feeders bare or insulated and 
with or without regulating resistance. 

VI. Tests. 

(a) Voltage between pipes and rails, maximum, mini¬ 
mum and average, with polarity, determined at numerous 
points on the system. 

(b) Voltage drop per kilometer on pipes and on rails 
and calculated current flowing on pipes. 

(c) Determination by means of telephone wires of the 
relative potential of various points on the piping and on 
the rail systems. 

VII. Excavations in likely places to determine the ex¬ 
istence and extent of the electrolytic damage. 

VIII. Plates accompany the reports, giving graphically 
many of the above data, frequently on transparent paper 
so that when placed over the city map the details of streets, 
railroads, etc. can be observed. 
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Reasoning from the data contained in the body of the report, 
recommendations are made for improving conditions, some¬ 
times accompanied by an estimate of cost. In some eases a 
supplementary report is made which shows the conditions after 
the changes recommended had been made, in whole or in part/ 

99* General Comments on Reports. The electrolysis troubles 
in all cases were confined to a few localities, and in no case was the 
yearly cost of repairs of such amount that, on t he surface, would 
justify large expenditure of money for improvements, The Com¬ 
mission, however, while recognizing the importance of the 
financial aspect of the problem, still recommended the adoption 
of the relatively expensive remedies for the reason they state 
“that the repairs will certainly become more frequent with 
lapse of time, .and besides the increased expense so caused, 
there is the liability of service interruption, disturbance of 
traffic, pavement replacement and even danger of explosion 
to be considered/’ 
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V. BIBLIOGRAPHY 

This committee has made a complete search of the Ameri¬ 
can literature on the subject of electrolysis, but in compiling 
the following bibliography no attempt has been made to list 
this literature in its entirety. This bibliography may be 
considered a selected list of such contributions to the subject 
known to the committee, as, in its opinion, are of permanent 
value. 

Bureau of Standards Publications: The following Techno¬ 
logic Papers upon electrolysis have been published by the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C. 

No. 15. Surface Insulation of Pipes as a Means of Preventing 
Electrolysis. 

No. 18. Electrolysis in Concrete. 

No. 25. Electrolytic Corirosion of Iron in Soils. 

No. 26. Earth Resistance and its Relation to Electrolysis of 
Underground Structures. 

No. 27. Special Studies in Electrolysis Mitigation. 

No. 28. Methods of Making Electrolysis Surveys. 

No. 32. Special Studies in Electrolysis Mitigation, No. 2, 

Electrolysis from Electric Railway Currents and its 
Prevention—Experimental Test on a System of 
Insulated Negative Feeders in St. Louis. 

No. 52. Electrolysis and Its Mitigation. 

No. 54. Special Studies in Electrolysis Mitigation, No. 3. 

A Report on Conditions in Springfield, Ohio, with 
Insulated Feeder System Installed. 

No. 55. Special Studies in Electrolysis Mitigation in Elyria, 
Ohio, with Recommendations for Mitigation. 

No. 62. Modern Practice in the Construction and Maintenance 
of Rail Joints and Bonds in Electric Railways. 

No. 63. Leakage of Current from Electric Railways. 

No. 72. Influence of Frequency of Alternating or Infrequently 
Reversed Current on Electrolytic Corrosion. 

No. 75. Data on Track Leakage. 
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Deiser, George F. “The Law Relating to Conflicting Uses 
of Electricity and Electrolysis,” T. & J. W, Johnson Co., 
Philadelphia,' Pa., 1911. 

Farnham, Isiah H. “Destruct ive Effect of Elect rir ('urnsits 
on Subterranean Metal Pipes,” Trans. A. I. E. E,, 1891. 

This paper probably covers the first investigation under¬ 
taken of real scientific value. The discussion of the paper is 
also important and interesting. 

“Means for Preventing Electrolysis of Buried Metal Pipes,” 
Cassiers Magazine, August, 1895. 

This article is of particular interest, in that it shows that, 
at a very early date the value of the insulated negative feeder 
system as a means of mitigating electrolysis was recognized’. 

Ganz, Albert F. “Electrolytic Corrosion of Iron by Direct 
Current in Street Soils,” Trans. A. E E. E., Vol, XXXI, p. 
1167, 1912. 

This paper gives the results of a laboratory investigation of 
considerable scientific value and interest. 

“Electrolysis from Stray Electric Currents,” Trot. Wve 
England Association of Gas Engineers , 1915. 

This paper treats the subject in a popular, but nevertheless 
scientifically correct manner, and leads to the conclusion that 
tlie insulated negative feeder system is the logical one to employ 
for the purpose of mitigating electrolysis. 

“Effects of Electrolysis on Engineering Stnteimv Trans. 
Inter, Eng. Congress, San Francisco, Cal., 1915. 

1 his paper gives a review of electrolvsis condition - and of 
mitigating methods in America with a brief statement of the 
electrolysis situation in Europe. 

Haber, F., and Goldschmidt, F. “Der Auodisehe Angriff 
des Eisens Dureh Vagabundierende St route im Krdreteh und 
die Passivitat des Eisens.“ (The Corrosion of Iron by Stray 
Currents in the Ground and the Passivity of Iron.) Ze it sell rift 
fur Elec troche mu\ January 26, 1996. Breslau. 

A paper of, considerable scientific value, particularly with 
respect to the electrochemistry of the subject, In so far as 
is known no English translation exists. 

Harper, Robert B. “Comparative Values of Various Coat¬ 
ings and Coverings for the Prevention of Soil and Electrolytic 
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Corrosion of Iron Pipe,” Proc. Illinois Gas Association , Vol. 
5, 1909. 

A paper based upon a rather elaborate series of tests carried 
out in a thoroughly scientific manner on many coatings and 
coverings, leading to the conclusion that no coatings or cover¬ 
ings are of permanent value in positive areas. Of all coatings 
investigated, dips of coal tar pitch applied hot, were found to 
be best. Paints were found to be. practically useless. 

Hayden, J. L. R. ‘‘Alternating-Current Electrolysis,” Trans. 
A. I. E. E., 1907. Vol. 26, Part I. 

A report of a laboratory investigation tending to show that 
alternating current electrolysis is small as compared with direct 
current electrolysis. The tests also bring out the inhibiting 
effect of the superposition of a small direct current. 

Jackson, Dugald C. “Corrosion of Iron Pipes by Action of 
Electric Railway Currents.” Journal of Associatio?i of En¬ 
gineering Societies, September, 1894. 

An account of some early laboratory investigations carried 
out at the University of Wisconsin, in which it was definitely 
proven that corrosion due to electrolysis could take place at 
very low voltages—considerably lower voltages than are re¬ 
quired to decompose water. 

Michalke, Carl. “Stray Currents from Electric Railways.” 
Translated and edited by Otis Allen Kenyon, McGraw Publish¬ 
ing Company, New York City, 1906. 

A relatively non-mathematical, though scientific and valu¬ 
able treatment of the subject. 

Rhodes, George I. “Some Theoretical Notes on the Re¬ 
duction of Earth Currents from Electric Railway Systems, by 
Means of Negative Feeders.” Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXVI, 
p. 247, 1907. 

A mathematical paper showing quantitatively the difference 
in effectiveness of copper paralleling the rails and insulated 
negative feeders in reducing stray currents. 

Schaffer, Guy F. “Corrosion of Iron Embedded in Con¬ 
crete.” Engineering Record , July 30, 1910. 

This is a report of a series of tests made at the Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology, carried out witli the view of obtain¬ 
ing some data on the effect of currents of low potential on steel 
embedded in concrete. The study included the effect on steel 
in both the stressed and unstressed condition, al>o the effect 
of setting cement on paint hints. If was shown tag that con¬ 
crete does not act as an insulator; (leu that iron under stress 
does not go into solution as rapidly as, tin areseed iron; and 
(c), that the paints used to-day for structural work embedded 
in concrete do not fulfill the conditions of proper protection 
from electrolytic action, and it is doubtful whether thev are 
of use for protection in any sense after a lapse of some months:. 

Sever, George F. “Elect rolysis of Underground ( Ymdmiors.” 
Trans. International Eta trim! Congress, St . Loth , Vo], 
p. MK>, 1004. 

This is a summary in tabular form, com,fating of street rail¬ 
way practice, municipal reports, ordinances and letters in forces 
in the United States at tin* time flu* report war prepared, HUM, 
The discussion which followed the presentation of this report 
is of interest. 

Stone, Charles A, and Howard C\ Forbes* "Electroly U of 

Water Pipes.” AYve England Water Works Asso* iation, VuL 

9, 181)4-95. 

This is the report of the results of an investigation of elec¬ 
trolysis conditions in Boston. It is one of tin* best early papers 
on the subject. The discussion of this paper i. interesmg. 

Topical Discussion on Electrolysis* Ertu\ A Vie England 
Water Works Association , Yob XX, 1995 . 

I his is the report oi a discussion entered into by various 
New England Water Works superintendent• . Several phase* 
of the discussion are instructive, 
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VI. APPENDICES. 

100. Resistance of Standard Cast Iron Pipe. 

Note: The values given in this table are for one assumed specific re¬ 
sistance for cast iron, wrought iron and steel, respectively. For exceed¬ 
ingly accurate work, measures should be taken to determine the actual 
specific resistance of the metal under test. Experience has shown that 
this may vary widely from that assumed in the tables; in other words, 
the table values can only be used for approximate results unless definite 
information is at hand as to the specific resistance of the metal under test. 

From pages 379 and 386, 1913, Proceedings American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association . 


TABLE FOR DETERMINATION OF CURRENT FLOW ON 
PIPING FROM MILLI-VOLT DROP ALONG CONTINUOUS 
LENGTH OF PIPE BETWEEN JOINTS. 

L = Distance between contacts in feet 
E = Instrument reading in milli-volts, 

K = Constant from table. 


KE 

L 


Current flow in amperes. 


TABLE 9 

STANDARD CAST IRON PIPE. 

(Based on a resistance of 0.00144 ohm per lb. ft.) 




Classification 


Actual Dimensions 


Nomi- 

*Asso- 

cia- 

Class 





Weight 
per ft. 

K = current 
for one milli¬ 
volt drop 

nal. 

tion 

Let- 

Head 

Press. 

Outs. 

Ins. 

exclu- 

per ft. of 

Dia.in. 

Stand¬ 

ard 

terf 

Feet 

lbs. per 
sq. in. 

dia. 

in. 

dia. 

in. 

sive of 
hub-lb. 

continuous 

pipe. 

Amperes. 

4 

N 

A 



4.80 

4.12 

14.9 

10.3 

4 

N 

0 



4.80 

4.08 

15.7 

10.9 

4 

N 

E. 



4.80 

4.02 

16.9 

11.7 

4 

G 




4.80 

4.00 

17.2 

12.0 

4 

W 

A 

100 

43 

4.80 

3.96 

18.0 

12.5 

4 

N 

G 



5.00 

4.16 

18.9 

13.1 

4 

N 

I 



5.00 

4.10 

20.0 

13.9 

4 

W 

B 

200 

86 

5.00 

4.10 

20.0 

13.9 

4 

N 

K 



5.00 

4.04 

21.3 

14.8 


*W = American Water Works Association. Standard. 

N = New England Water Works Association Standard. 

G = American Gas Institute Standard. 

f ** As used by the American Water Works Association and the New England Water 
Works Association. 
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A P PEN DICES 


table for determination of current flow on standard cast 

IRON PIPE FROM MILLLVOLT DROP ALONG CONTINUOUS LENGTH OF 
PIPE BETWEEN JOINTS. {Continue!.) 




Classification 


Actual Dimensions 

{ 

| 

! Nunii* 

*Asso- 

cia- 






Weight 
per ft. 

K » current j 
for one milli¬ 
volt drop j 

| mil. 

Don 

Class 

Head 

Press, 

Outs, 

Ins 

exelu* 

per ft, of ; 

Dia.in. 

St and- 
uvd 

Letter 

1 

Feet 

IBs. per 
■sp iu, 

dia, 

in. 

dia, 

in, 

sive of 
ImBdB. 

continuous ; 
pipe. 

Amperes. | 

4 

W 

C 

800 

180 

5.00 

4.0-1 

21 3 

14.8 | 

4 

W 

I) 

•100 

178 

5.00 

8,00 

22,8 

15.8 1 

j 

0 

N 

A 



0,00 

0, it 

24, a 

10,0 ! 

0 

N 

C 



0,00 

0.00 

20,7 

18,5 ; 

6 

G 




0 00 

0 04 

27 2 

18.0 

i 0 

W 

A 

100 

13 

0 00 

0 02 

27 8 

10.3 

i 0 

N 

K 



0 00 

5 OH 

20,1 

20.2 

0 

W 

B 

200 

80 

7. 10 

0, 11 

31 1 

21 0 

I 8 

N 

G 



7 B) 

0 10 

82.4 

22 5 

j U 

W 

C 

800 

130 

7 Ml 

0.08 

32 0 

22 8 

| o 

N 

I 

... 


7 10 

0,02 

31 8 

24,2 

l a 

VV 

D 

•100 

178 

7 10 

turn 

35 3 

24,5 

1 « 

W 

K 

500 

217 

7 22 

u uu 

37 7 

20 2 } 

! « 

W 

F 

000 

200 

7 22 

0 00 

80 0 

27,4 

I o 

w 

G 

700 

801 

7 38 

0 08 

42 8 

20 7 

j n 

W 

11 

sou 

817 

7.88 

0 00 

45.2 

31 4 : 


N 

A 



0 05 

8 21 

35 5 

24,7 

! B 

c; 




0 05 

8.15 

37 0 

20 8 

1 8 

W 

A 

100 

•13 

0.05 

8 13 

38 7 

20,0 

8 

N 

C 



005 

8 (HI 

40 3 

28 0 

| 8 

W 

B 

200 

80 

0 05 

H 03 

42 7 

20 0 

i a 

N 

M 



0 05 

7 00 

44 3 

30 7 

8 

W 

C 

80(1 

130 

0 30 

H 1H 

47 0 

33 3 

! 8 

N 

G 



0 30 

K M 

40 0 

31,5 

j B 

W 

b 

•too 

m 

0 30 

H 10 

51 2 

35,5 

1 8 

N 

1 



0 30 

8 01 

53,0 

37 2 

! 8 

W 

K 

500 

217 

0 12 

H 10 

50 7 

30,4 

! 8 

w 

F 

000 

200 

0.32 

H 00 

no 0 

42,1 

8 

W 

G 

700 

am 

0 00 

M 10 

05 0 

45 1 

j 8 

W 

n 

800 

817 

0,00 

8 00 

00 0 

48 0 

10 

N 

A 



11 10 

10 10 

40 0 

34 0 

J 10 

G 




11,10 

10, 12 

51 0 

35,4 

10 

N 

» 



11,10 

10,10 

51 0 

30,1 
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TABLE FOR DETERMINATION OF CURRENT FLOW ON STANDARD CAST 
IRON PIPE FROM MILLI-VOLT DROP ALONG CONTINUOUS LENGTH OF 
PIPE BETWEEN JOINTS. ( Continued) 


Classification 

Actual Dimensions 


Nomi¬ 

nal. 

Dia.in. 

♦'Asso¬ 
cia¬ 
tion 
Stand- ! 
ard 

Class 

_etter 

t 

Head 

Feet 

Press, 
lbs. per 
sq. in. 

Outs. 

dia. 

in. 

Ins. 

aia. 

in. 

Weight f 
per ft. 
exclu¬ 
sive of 
hub-lb. 

A-current 
or one milli¬ 
volt diop 
pe: ft. of 
continuous 
pipe. 
Amperes. 

10 

W 

A 

100 

43 

11.10 

10.10 

51.9 

36.1 

10 

N 

C 



11.10 

10.04 

54.9 

38.1 

10 

N 

D 



11.10 

9.98 

57.9 

40.2 

10 

W 

B 

200 

86 

11.10 

9.96 

58.9 

40.9 

10 

N 

E 



11.40 

10.20 

63.6 

44.1 

10 

W 

C 

300 

130 

11.40 

10.16 

65.5 

45.5 

10 

N 

F 



11.40 

10.14 

66.5 

46.2 

10 

N 

G 



11.40 

10.06 

70.5 

49.0 

10 

W 

D 

400 

173 

11.40 

10.04 

71.5 

49.7 

10 

N 

H 



11.40 

10.00 

73 5 

51.1 

10 

W 

E 

500 

217 

11.60 

10.12 

78.7 

54.6 

10 

w 

F 

600 

260 

11.60 

10.00 

84.6 

58 8 

10 

w 

G 

700 

304 

11.84 

10.12 

92.4 

64.1 

10 

w 

H 

800 

347 

11.84 

10.00 

98.5 

68.4 

12 

N 

A 



13.20 

12.22 

61.1 

42.5 

12 

N 

13 



13.20 

12.14 

65.9 

45.7 

12 

G 




13.20 

12.12 

67.0 

46.5 

12 

W 

A 

100 

43 

13.20 

12.12 

67.0 

46.5 

12 

N 

C 



13.20 

12.06 

70.6 

49.0 

12 

N 

D 


... 

13.20 

11.98 

75.3 

52.3 

12 

W 

B 

200 

86 

13.20 

11.96 

76.4 

53.0 

12 

N 

E 



13.50 

12.20 

81.9 

56.8 

12 

W 

C 

300 

130 

13.50 

12.14 

85.5 

59.4 

12 

N 

F 



13.50 

12.12 

86.6 

60.2 

12 

N 

G 



13.50 

12.04 

91.5 

63.6 

12 

W 

D 

400 

173 

13.50 

12.00 

93.8 

65.1 

12 

N 

H 



13.50 

11.96 

96.2 

66.8 

12 

W 

E 

500 

217 

13.78 

12.14 

104.0 

72,3 

12 

w 

F 

600 

260 

13.78 

12.00 

112.0 

77.9 

12 

w 

G 

700 

304 

14.08 

12.14 

125.0 

86.7 

12 

w 

H 

800 

347 

14.08 

12.00 

133.0 

92.4 

14 

N 

A 



15.30 

14.24 

76.8 

53.4 

14 

N 

B 



15.30 

14 16 

82.3 

57.1 

14 

W 

A 

100 

43 

15.30 

14.16 

82.3 

57.1 
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APPENDICES 


TABLE FOR DETERMINATION OF CURRENT FLOW ON STANDARD CAST 
IRON PIPE FROM MILLI-VOLT DROP ALONG CONTINUOUS LENGTH 
OF PIPE BETWEEN JOINTS. {Continued.) 


Classification 

Actual Dimensions 


Nomi¬ 

nal. 

Dia.in. 

*Asso- 

cia- 

tion 

Stand¬ 

ard 

Class 

Letter 

t 

Head 

Feet 

Press, 
lbs. per 
sq. in. 

m 

Outs. 

dia. 

in. 

Ins. 

dia. 

in. 

Weight 
per ft. 
exclu¬ 
sive of 
hub-lb. 

K =current 
for one milli¬ 
volt drop 
per ft. of 
continuous 
pipe. 
Amperes. 

14 

N 

C 



15.30 

14.08 

87 

9 

61.0 

14 

N 

D 



15.30 

13.98 

94 

8 

65.8 

14 

W 

B 

200 

86 

15.30 

13.98 

94 

8 

65.8 

14 

N 

E 



15.65 

14.25 

103 

0 

71.4 

14 

W 

C 

300 

130 

15.65 

14.17 

108 

0 

75.0 

14 

N 

F 



15.65 

14.15 

109 

0 

76.2 

14 

N 

G 



15.65 

14.07 

115 

0 

80.0 

14 

W 

D 

400 

173 

15.65 

14.01 

119 

0 

82.8 

14 

N 

H 



15.65 

13.99 

121 

0 

83.9 

14 

W 

E 

500 

217 

15.98 

14.18 

133 

0 

92.4 

14 

W 

F 

600 

260 

15.98 

14.00 

145 

0 

101.0 

14 

W 

G 

700 

304 

16.32 

14.18 

160 

0 

111.0 

14 

W 

H 

800 

347 

16.32 

14.00 

172 

0 

120.0 

16 

N 

A 



17.40 

16.30 

90 

9 

63.1 

16 

N 

B 



17.40 

16.20 

98 

9 

68.6 

16 

W 

A 

100 

43 

17.40 

16.20 

98 

9 

68.6 

16 

G 




17.40 

16.16 

102 

0 

70.7 

16 

N 

C 



17.40 

16.10 

107 

0 

74.1 

16 

N 

D 



17.40 

16.00 

115 

0 

79.6 

16 

W 

B 

200 

86 

17.40 

16.00 

115 

0 

79.6 

16 

N 

E 



17.80 

16.30 

125 

0 

87.1 

16 

N 

F 



17.80 

16.20 

133 

0 

92.6 

16 

W 

C 

300 

130 

17.80 

16.20 

133. 

0 

92.6 

| 16 

N 

G 



17.80 

16.10 

141. 

0 

98.2 

16 

W 

D 

400 

173 

17.80 

16.02 

147. 

0 

102.3 

16 

N 

• H 



17.80 

16.00 

149. 

0 

103.5 

16 

W 

E 

500 

217 

18.16 

16.20 

165. 

0 

114.5 

16 

W 

F 

600 

260 

18.16 

I 

16.00 

181. 

0 

125.5 

16 

w 

G 

700 

304 

18.54 

16.18 

201. 

0 

139.5 

16 

w 

H 

800 

347 

18.54 

16.00 

215. 

0 

149.0 

18 

N 

A 



19.25 

18.11 

104. 

0 

72.5 

18 

N 

B 



19.25 

17.99 

115. 

0 

79.8 

18 

W 

A 

100 

43 

19.50 

18.22 

118. 

i 

0 

82.2 

18 

N 

C 



19.50 

18.12 

127. 

0 

88.5 

18 

N 

D 


_ 

19.50 

18.00 

138. 

0 

95.8 

18 

W 

B 

200 

86 

19.50 

18.00 

138. 

0 

95.8 
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TABLE FOR DETERMINATION OF CURRENT FLOW ON STANDARD CAST 
IRON PIPE FROM MILLI-VOLT DROP ALONG CONTINUOUS LENGTH 
OF PIPE BETWEEN JOINTS. ( Continued.) 


Classification 

i 

Actual Dimensions 

K = current 
for one milli¬ 
volt drop 
per ft. of 
continuous 
pipe. 
Amperes. 

Nomi¬ 

nal. 

Dia.in. 

*Asso- 

cia- 

tion 

Stand¬ 

ard 

Class 

Letter 

t 

Head 

Feet 

Press, 
lbs. per 
sq. in. 

Outs. 

dia. 

in. 

Ins. 

dia. 

in. 

Weight 
per ft. 
exclu¬ 
sive of 
hub-lb. 

18 

N 

E 



19.70 

18.10 

148.0 

103.0 

IS 

N 

F 



19.70 

17.98 

159.0 

110.4 

! 18 

I 

W 

C 

300 

130 

19.92 

18.18 

162.0 

113.0 

i 18 

W 

D 

400 

173 

19.92 

18.00 

178.0 

123.8 

j 18 

w 

E 

500 

217 

20.34 

18.20 

202.0 

140.5 

i 18 

1 

w 

F 

600 

260 

20.34 

18.00 

220.0 

152.6 

18 

w 

G 

700 

304 

20.78 

18.22 

245.0 

170.0 

18 

w 

H 

800 

347 

20.78 

18.00 

264.0 

183.3 

20 

N 

A 



21.30 

20.10 

122.0 

84.6 

20 

N 

B 



21.30 

19.98 

134.0 

•93.0 

20 

w 

A 

100 

43 

21.60 

20.26 

137.0 

95.4 

20 

, G 




21.60 

20.24 

140.0 

97.0 

20 

’ N 

C 



21.60 

20.16 

147.0 

102.5 

| 20 

N 

D 

i 


21.60 

20.02 

161.0 

112.0 

20 

W 

B 

200 

86 

21.60 

20.00 

163.0 

113.0 

20 

N 

E 



21.90 

20.20 

175.0 

122.0 

20 

N 

F 



21.90 

20.06 

189.0 

131.0 

20 

W 

C 

300 

130 

22.06 

20.22 

191.0 

132.0 

20 

W 

D 

400 

173 

22.06 

20.00 

212.0 

148.0 

20 

w 1 

E- 

500 

217 

22.54 

20.24 

241.0 

167.0 

20 

w 

F 

600 

260 

22.54 

20.00 

265.0 

184.0 

20 

w 

G 

700 

304 

23.02 

20.24 

295.0 

205.0 

20 

w 

H 

800 

347 

23.02 

20.00 

319.0 

221.0 

24 

N 

A 



25.40 

24.12 

156.0 

108.0 

24 

N 

B 



25.40 

23.96 

174.0 

121.0 

24 

G 




25.80 

24.28 

187.0 

130.0 

24 

w 

A 

100 

43 

25 80 

24.28 

187.0 

130.0 

24 

N 

C 



25 80 

24.20 

196.0 

136.0 

24 

N 

D 



25.80 

24.04 

215.0 

149.0 

24 

w 

B 

200 

86 

25.80 

24.02 

217.0 

151.0 

24 

N 

E 



26.10 

24.20 

234.0 

163.0 

24 

N 

F 



26.10 

24.04 

253.0 

176.0 

24 

w 

C 

300 

130 

26.32 

24.24 

258.0 

179.0 

24 

w 

D 

400 

173 

26.32 

24 00 

286.0 

198.0 

24 

w 

E 

500 

217 

26.90 

24.28 

328.0 

228.0 

24 

w 

F 

600 

260 

26.90 

24.00 

362.0 

251.0 
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TABLE FOR DETERMINATION OF CURRENT FLOW ON STANDARD CAST 
IRON PIPE FROM MILLI VOLT DROP ALONG CONTINUOUS LENGTH OF 
PIPE BETWEEN JOINTS. ( Continued .) 



Classification 


Actual Dimensions 


Nomi- 

*Asso- 

cia- 






W eight 
per ft. 

*— cui lent 
for one milli¬ 
volt drop 
per ft. of 

nal. 

tion 

Class 

Head 

Press. 

Outs. 

Ins. 

exclu- 

continuous 

Dia.in. 

Stand¬ 

ard 

Letter 

t 

Feet 

lbs. per 
sq. in. 

dia. 

in. 

dia. 

in. 

sive of 
hub-lb. 

pipe. 

Amperes. 

30 

N 

A 



31.60 

30.18 

215.0 

149.0 

30 

N 

B 



31.60 

29.9S 

245.0 

170.0 

30 

G 




31.74 

30.04 

257.0 

179.0 

30 

W 

A 

100 

43 

31.74 

29.98 

266.0 

185.0 

30 

N 

C 



32.00 

30.18 

277.0 

192.0 

30 

N 

D 



32.00 

29.98 

306.0 

213.0 

30 

W 

B 

200 

86 

32.00 

29.94 

312.0 

217.0 

30 

N 

E 



32.40 

30.20 

337.0 

231.0 

30 

N 

F 



32.40 

30.00 

367.0 

255.0 

30 

W 

C 

300 

130 

32.40 

30.00 

367.0 

255.0 

30 

W 

D 

400 

173 

32.74 

30.00 

422.0 

292 0 

30 

w 

E 

500 

217 

33.10 

30.00 

479.0 

333.0 

30 

w 

F 

600 

260 

33.46 

30.00 

537.0 

373.0 

36 

N 

A 



37.80 

36.22 

287.0 

199.0 

36 

N 

B 



37.80 

36.00 

326.0 

. 226.0 

36 

G 




37.96 

36.06 

315.0 

239.0 

36 

W 

A 

100 

43 

37.96 

35.98 

358.0 

248.0 

36 

N 

C 



38.30 

36.26 

373.0 

259.0 

36 

N 

D 



38.30 

36.04 

412.0 

286.0 

36 

W 

B 

200 

86 

38.30 

36.00 

418.0 

290.0 

36 

N 

E 



38.70 

36.20 

459.0 

319.0 

36 

W 

C 

300 

130 

38.70 

35 98 

497.0 

346.0 

36 

N 

F 



38.70 

35.96 

502.0 

349.0 

36 

W 

D 

400 

173 

39.16 

36.00 

581.0 

404,0 

36 

W 

E 

500 

217 

39.60 

36.00 

666.0 

463.0 

36 

w 

F 

600 

260 

40 04 

36.00 

753.0 

523.0 

42 

N 

A 



44.00 

42.26 

368.0 

256.0 

42 

N 

B 



44 00 

42 00 

422.0 

293.0 

42 

G 




44 20 

42 06 

452.0 

314.0 

42 

W 

A 

100 

43 

44 20 

42.00 

465.0 

323.0 

42 

N 

C 



44.50 

42 24 

480.0 

333.0 

42 

N 

D 



44.50 

41 96 

538.0 

374.0 

42 

W 

B 

200 

86 

44.50 

41.94 

512.0 

376.0 

42 

N 

E 



45.10 

42.30 

600.0 

416.0 

| 42 

N 

F 



45.10 

42.04 

65 1 0 

451.0 
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TABLE FOR DETERMINATION OF CURRENT FLOW ON STANDARD CAST 
IRON PIPE FROM MILLI-VOLT DROP ALONG CONTINUOUS LENGTH OF 
PIPE BETWEEN JOINTS. (< Continued.) 


Classification 

Actual Dimensions 

| 

K = current 
for one milli¬ 
volt drop | 
per ft. of ; 
continuous 1 
pipe. 

Amperes. ] 

Nomi¬ 

nal 

dia.in. 

'•'Asso¬ 

cia¬ 

tion 

Stand¬ 

ard 

Class 

Letter 

t 

Head 

Feet 

Press, 
lbs. per 
sq. in. 

Outs. 

dia. 

in. 

Ins. 

dia. 

m. 

Weight 
per ft. 
exclu¬ 
sive of 
hub-lb. 

42 

W 

C 

300 

130 

45.10 

42.02 

657.0 

456.0 ! 

42 

W 

D 

400 

173 

45.58 

42.02 

763.0 

530.0 

48 

N 

A 



50.20 

48.30 

459 0 

319.0 

48 

N 

B 



50.20 

18.00 

529.0 

367.0 

48 

N 

C 



50.80 

48.30 

608.0 

422 0 | 

48 

G 




50.50 

47.98 

608.0 

422.0 

48 

W 

A 

100 

43 

50.50 

47.98 

608 0 

422.0 

48 

N 

D 



50.80 

48.00 

678.0 

471.0 | 

48 

W 

B 

200 

86 

50 80 

47.96 

686.0 

477.0 

48 

N 

E 



51.40 

48.30 

757.0 

526.0 

48 

N 

F 



51.40 

48 00 

828 0 

575.0 

4S 

W 

C 

300 

130 

51.40 

47.98 

832.0 

578.0 

48 

W 

D 

400 

173 

51.98 

48.06 

961.0 

667.0 

54 

N 

A 



56.40 

54 34 

559.0 

388.0 

54 

N 

B 



56.40 

54.00 

650.0 

452.0 

54 

W 

A 

100 

43 

56.66 

53.96 

731 0 

508.0 

54 

N 

C 



57.10 

54.36 

750.0 

521.0 

54 

N 

D 



57.10 

54.02 

840.0 

583.0 

54 

W 

B 

200 

86 

57.10 

54.00 

845.0 

586.0 

54 

N 

E 



57.80 

54.26 

946.0 

657.0 

54 

N 

F 



57.80 

5 4.00 

1041.0 

723.0 

54 

W 

C 

300 

130 

57.80 

54.00 

1041.0 

723.0 

54 

W 

D 

400 

173 

58 40 

53.94 

1230.0 

854.0 

60 

N 

A 

. 


62.60 

60.40 

664.0 

460 0 

60 

N 

B 



62.60 

60.00 

782.0 

513.0 

60 

W 

A 

100 

43 

62.80 

60.02 

836.0 

581 0 j 

60 

N 

C 



63.40 

60 40 

910.0 

632.0 

60 

W 

B 

200 

86 

63.40 

60 06 

1010.0 

701.0 

60 

N 

D 



63.40 

60.00 

1028.0 

714.0 

60 

N 

E 



64 20 

60.40 

1160.0 

808.0 

60 

W 

C 

300 

130 

64.20 

60.20 

1220.0 

848.0 

j 

60 

N 

F 



64.20 

60 00 

1280.0 

889.0 

60 

W 

D 

400 

173 

64.82 

60.06 

1455.0 

1010.0 

72 

w 

A 

100 

43 

75.34 

72.08 

1178.0 

819.0 

72 

w 

B 

200 

86 

76.00 

72.10 

1415.0 

983.0 

72 

w 

l. 

300 

130 

76.88 

72.10 

1745.0 

1212.0 

84 

w 

A 

100 

43 

87.54 

84.10 

1445.0 

1005.0 

84 

w 

B 

200 

86 

88.54 

84.10 

1878.0 

1304 0 
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101. Resistance of Standard Steel or Wrought Iron Pipe. 

TABLE 10 

STANDARD STEEL (Or Wrought Iron) PIPE. 

(Based on Resistance of steel 0.00021 ohms per lb. ft. Based on re¬ 
sistance of wrought iron 0.000181 ohm per lb. ft.)_ 




Actual Dimensions 


K = current f oi 

• one millivolt 





Weight 

drop per ft. of continuous 

Nomi¬ 




per ft. 

pipe-amperes. 

nal 

Classifi¬ 

Outside 

Inside 

plain ends- 

1 t-v 



iia. in. 

cation 

diameter 

diameter 

StC6I-ID. 





inches 

• inches 


Steel 

Wrought iron 

1/8 

S 

0.405 

0.269 

0.244 

1.16 

1.32 

1/8 

X 

0.405 

0.215 

0.314 

1.50 

1.70 

1/4 

s 

0.540 

0.364 

0.424 

2.02 

2.30 

1/4 

X i 

0.540 

0.302 

0.535 

2.55 

2.90 

3/8 

S 

0.675 

0.493 

0.567 

2.70 

3.07 

3/8 

X 

0.675 

0.423 

0.738 

3.51 

4.00 

1/2 

s 

0.840 

0.622 

0.850 

4.05 

4.60 

1/2 

X 

0.840 

0.546 

1.09 

5.18 

5.88 

1/2 

XX 

0.840 

0.252 

1.71 

8.16 

9.28 

3/4 

s 

1.050 

0.824 

1.13 

5.38 

6.11 

3/4 

X 

1.050 

0.742 

1.47 

7.03 

7.98 

3/4 

XX 

1.050 

0.434 

2.44 

11.6 

13.2 

1 

s 

1.315 

1.049 

1.68 

7.99 

9.09 

1 

X 

1.315 

0.957 

2.17 

10.3 

11.8 

1 

XX 

1.315 

0.599 

3.66 

17.4 

19.8 

1 1/4 

s 

1.660 

1.380 

2.27 

10.8 

12.3 

1 1/4 

X 

1.660 

1.278 

3.00 

14.3 

16.2 

1 1/4 

XX 

1.660 

0.896 

5.21 

24.8 

28.2 

1 1/2 

s 

1.900 

1.610 

2.72 

12.9 

14.7 

1 1/2 

X 

1.900 

1.500 

3.63 

17.3 

19.6 

1 1/2 

XX 

1.900 

1.100 

6.41 

30.5 

34.7 

2 

s 

2 375 

2.067 

3.65 

17.4 

19.8 

2 

X 

2.375 

1.939 

5.02 

23.9 

27.2 

2 

XX 

2.375 

1.503 

9.03 

43.0 

48.8 

2 1/2 

s 

2.875 

2.469 

5.79 

27.6 

31.4 

2 1/2 

X 

2.875 

2.323 

7.66 

36.5 

41.5 

2 1/2 

XX ' 

2.875 

1.771 

13.69 

65.2 

74.2 

3 

s 

3.500 

3.068 

7.57 

36.0 

41.0 

3 

X 

3.500 

2.900 

10.2 

48.8 

55.6 

3 

XX 

3.500 

2.300 

18.6 

88.5 

101.0 

3 1/2 

s 

4.000 

3.548 

9.11 

43.4 

49.3 

3 1/2 

X 

4.000 

3.364 

12.5 

59.6 

67.8 

3 1/2 

XX 

4.000 

2.728 

22.8 

109.0 

124.0 

4 

s 

4.500 

4.026 

10.8 

51.4 

58.4 

4 

X 

4.500 

3.826 

15.0 

71.3 

81.1 

4 

XX 

4.500 

3.152 

27.5 

131.0 

149.0 
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STANDARD STEEL (Or Wrought Iron) PIPE. Continued. 


Nomi¬ 

nal 

dia. in. 

Classifi¬ 

cation 

Actual Dimensions 

Weight 
per ft. 
plain ends- 
steel-lb. 

K “current for one millivolt j 
drop per ft. of continuous j 
pipe-amperes. 

j 

L _ k ___ . . 

Outside 

diameter 

inches 

Inside 

diameter 

inches 

Steel 

Wrought iron 

4 1/2 

S 

5.000 

4.506 

12.5 

59.8 

67.9 

4 1/2 

X 

5.000 

4.290 

17.6 

83.9 

95.3 

4 1/2 

XX 

5.000 

3 580 

32.5 

155.0 

176.0 

5 

s 

5.563 

5.047 

14.6 

69.7 

79.2 

5 

X 

5.563 

4.813 

20.8 

1 98.9 

112.0 

5 

XX 

5.563 

4.063 

38.5 

183.0 

209.0 

6 

s 

6.625 

6.065 

19.0 

90.3 

103.0 

6 

X 

6.625 

5.761 

28.6 

136.0 

155.0 

6 

XX 

6.625 

4.897 

53.2 

253.0 

288 0 

7 

s 

7.625 

7 023 

23.5 

112.0 

127.0 

7 

X 

7.625 

6.625 

38.0 

181.0 

206.0 

7 

XX 

7.625 

5.875 

63.1 

300.0 

342.0 

8 

s 

8.625 

8.071 

24.7 

118.0 

134.0 

8 

s 

8.625 

7.981 

28.5 

136.0 

155.0 

8 

X 

8.625 

7.625 

43.4 

206.0 

235.0 

8 

XX 

8.625 

6.875 

72.4 

345.0 

392.0 

9 

s 

9.625 

8.941 

33 9 

161.0 

184.0 

9 

X 

9.625 

8.625 

48.7 

232.0 

264.0 

10 

s 

10.750 

10.192 

31.2 

149.0 

169.0 

10 

s 

10.750 

10.136 

34.2 

163.0 

185.0 

10 

s 

10.750 

10.020 

40.5 

192.0 

219.0 

10 

X 

10.750 

9.750 

54.7 

261.0 

297.0 

11 

s 

11.750 

11.000 

45.6 

217.0 

247.0 

11 

X 

11.750 

10.750 

60.1 

286.0 

326.0 

12 

s 

12.750 

12.090 

43. 8 

208.0 

237.0 

12 

s 

12.750 

12.000 

49.6 

236.0 

269.0 

12 

X 

12.750 

11.750 

65.4 

311.0 

354.0 

13 

s 

14.000 

13.250 

54.6 

260.0 

296.0 

13 

X 

14 000 

13.000 

72 1 

343.0 

391.0 

14 

s 

15.000 

14.250 

58 6 

279.0 

317.0 

14 

X 

15.000 

14.000 

77 4 

369.0 

420.0 

15 

s 

16.000 

15.250 

62.6 

298.0 

339.0 

15 

X 

16.000 

15.000 

82.8 

394.0 

449.0 


S = Standard pipe. 

X «* Extra stiong pipe. 

XX =* Double extra strong pipe, 
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102. Resistance of Lead Cable Sheaths 


TABLE II. 


TABLE FOR DETER Ml NINO CURRENT ON LEAD t ABLE SHEA III 
VOLTAGE DROP IN MEASURED LENGTH OF SHEATH. 

1 ft. 1 ninth, 1 so. in. HtH-tinnal area (MKKHOohm 


Outside 

Thick¬ 

Resistance 

diam. of 

ness 

lead 

of lead 

of lead 

sheath 

shea tli 

sheath 

(in.) 

(04th in.) 

(ohm per ft,) 

0.50 

4 

0,001105 

0.50 

5 

0.000005 

0.50 

0 

0,OOOS50 

0.525 

4 

0,000000 

0.525 


0.000715 

0.525 

0 

0,000040 

0.75 

4 

0.000741 

0.75 

5 

0.000000 

0.75 

0 

0.0005IS 

0.875 

4 

0.000027 

0,875 

5 

0.000511 

0.875 

0 

0.000455 

1,00 

5 

0,0004410 

1 .00 

0 

0.0005750 

X .00 

7 

0.0005208 

1.00 

8 

0,0002015 

1.125 

r 

0.0005802 

1.125 

0 

0.0005201 

1.125 

7 

0,0002800 

1 .125 

K 

0.0002517 

1.25 

5 

0 0005170 

1 .25 

0 

0.0002050 

1 .25 

7 

0 0002552 

1.25 

8 

0 0002205 

1 ,575 

5 

0 0005112 

l. 575 

0 

0 5)002050 

1 575 

7 

0 0002200 

1 575 

8 

0.0002058 

1 .50 

0 

0 0002*10 

I . 50 

7 

0 0002002 

l , 50 

8 

0 0001855 

1.025 

0 

0 0002218 

1 .025 

7 

0 0001020 

1 ,025 

8 

0 5)001008 

t 75 

0 

0 000205J 

1 .75 

7 

0 0001772 

1 75 

8 

0 OOUMm 

1.. 875 

ft 

0 5)001000 

1 ,875 

7 

0 000Hits 

1 .875 

H 

o {1001150 


Current 
fur 1 

Outside | 
diam. nf | 

Thick¬ 

ness 

Resistance 

millivi 4) 


lead 

Mi lead 

of lead 

per ft. 

sheath 

shea tli 

sheath 

lamp. 1 


(in.) 

MUth in.) 

Odom per ft. 

0,800 

2.00 

0 

0 0001781 

1 .050 

2 00 

7 

0 0001548 

I . 100 

2 no 

■S 

0 0001550 

l , 10 1 

2 125 

0 

0 0001072 

I 545 

2 125 

7 

0 000H 14 

1,505 

2 125 

8 

0 0001274 

1 550 

2 25 

0 

0 0001575 

1 050 

2 25 

7 

0 0001550 

1 051 

■ 


H 

0 0001 1118 

1 ,50 1 

2 475 

0 

0 000 M 88 

1 057 

2 475 

7 

0 0001281 

2 500 

■ 

* 575 

8 

0 0001142 

2 ■ 205 

i 2 50 

7 

0 0001217 

2. nos 


» 40 

8 

0 0001074 

5 4)01 

2.50 

0 

0 0000050 

5. 147 

2.025 

7 

0 000t150 

2 500 

2 025 

H 

0 oooioio 

4.047 

2 025 

0 

o,uuouotI 

5 101 

4 020 

2 75 

7 

0 0001102 

2 75 

8 

0,0000071 

2 870 

2 75 

0 

0 000080.8 

4 OH 

4 : 0 1 8 


* 875 

7 

o 0001050 

1 415 


* 8“5 

8 

0 0000027 


i 875 

0 

n.0000828 

4 184 
4.774 


\ HO 

8 

0 0000887 

4 55 


1 oo 

tt 

0 0000702 

4 01 


t no 

in 

0,0000710 

1 1 1 


i 125 

8 

0 00008to 

$ 7 8 


1 174 

0 

o 0000758 

5 0) 


1 124 

10 

0 0000080 

4-51 


1 25 

8 

0 0000814 

5 21 


1 . 24 

0 

o,0000778 

5 80 


1 24 

10 

0 0000050 

1 88 


1 474 

8 

o 0000784 

5 01 


1 47.* 

0 

0 OOOOYOO 

I* 48 


1 474 

10 

0 0000044 

4 24 


1 50 

8 

0 {(0007 ( 4 

O 07 


1 AM 

0 

: o ooooo7l 

0 87 


l «H 

HI 

o ouMOPon 


S FROM 


Current 
fur 1 
milli v»dt 
per ft. 

l.'UJIp.) 


A 0,1 
o, r»o 
?. an 

A OH 

n ua 
7 sn 

n. a;, 
7 an 
s ar» 

n. 7U 

7 .7*i 

s na 

s. 72 
!* 42 

in ta 

h. 05 
♦a hi 
10,08 

*» MS 

Hi ait 

11 . *»; i 

o M 
Hi. 70 
17 . 08 


1 1 7H 

17 02 
U M 

it 77 

15 in 

t i As 

17 77 
U Vi 
1 • 10 

17 77 

1 l 7H 

IA h:s 

H 74 
li M 
in -r*» 































































































































AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1916 

The Board of Directors of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
presents herewith to the membership its Thirty-Second Annual Report 
for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1916. A General Balance Sheet show- 
mg the financial condition of the Institute on April 30, 1916, together with 
other financial statements, is included herein. 

• f The B ° ar , d . haS endeavored > as far as possible, to keep the membership 
informed of its proceedings by publishing monthly in the Institute 
Proceedings a resumd of the business transacted at each meeting. These 
notices, however, are necessarily incomplete, as many important matters 
are considered which cannot be disposed of at one meeting and which 
must be held over for future consideration and action. Eventually such 
matters are dealt with in subsequent issues. 

Directors’Meetings.— During the year the Board of Directors held 10 
regular meetings, one adjourned meeting, and one special meeting. The 
adjourned meeting was held on December 11, 1915, for the purpose of 
considering the report of the Constitutional Revision Committee The 
special meeting was held on January 21, 1916, for the purpose of acting 
upon an invitation from President Wilson to President Carty to nominate 
from the Institute’s membership, candidates for appointment by the 
Secretary of the Navy upon the Organization for Industrial Preparedness, 
referred to elsewhere in this report. 

Eleven of these meetings were held in New York, and one in Deer 
Park, Md., during the Annual Convention. 

. Aanual Convention. The Thirty-Second Annual Convention was held 
m Deer Park, Maryland, June 29-July 2, 1915. The total attendance 
was 202, which included 43 ladies. Although the attendance was small, 
due possibly to the location being somewhat remote from the larger 
membership centers, the convention was very successful from a technical 
and social standpoint. Thirty-one papers were presented at the seven 
technical sessions. 

Panama-Pacific Convention.— The Panama-Pacific Convention was 
held m San Francisco September 16-18, 1915. It was arranged chiefly 
to provide an Institute meeting in San Francisco for Pacific coast members 
during the Panama-Pacific Exposition in place of the International Elec¬ 
trical Congress, which had been scheduled to be held on the same dates, 
but which had been postponed. The convention was unusually successful. 
Three hundred and fifty-five members registered, of which a considerable 
number were eastern members visiting the Exposition and attending 
the International Engineering Congress. Twenty-six papers were 
presented on a variety of engineering subjects. 

Midwinter Convention, New York— The Fourth Midwinter Conven¬ 
tion was held in New York on February 8 and 9, 1916. The total regis¬ 
tered attendance was 671, of which number 380 were members. The 
291 guests included 175 ladies. Eleven papers were presented and four 
technical sessions were held. A subscription dinner-dance was held at 
the Hotel Astor on the evening of February 8, which was attended by 425 
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members and guests. The proceeds from the sale of tickets to this func¬ 
tion covered all of the expenses and provided a surplus which will be 
available towards defraying the expenses of future ■ midwinter social 
functions. 

Philadelphia Meeting.—An Institute meeting was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on October 11, 1915, under the auspices of the Philadelphia vSection. 
Three papers were presented and the total attendance was 200. This is 
the third annual meeting of this kind to be held in Philadelphia at the 
opening of the active season. 

St. Louis Meeting.—On October 19 and 20, 1915, Institute members in 
the middle west were given an opportunity to attend a two-day Institute 
meeting which was held in St. Louis, Mo., under the auspices of the St. 
Louis Section, on the occasion of the 100th meeting of that Section. 
Eleven papers were presented, and the total attendance was 201. Mem¬ 
bers of the Associated Engineering Societies of St. Louis, with which the 
Section is affiliated, participated in this meeting. 

Water Power Meeting, Washington, D. C.—This meeting was held 
in Washington on April 26, 1916, under the auspices of the Washington 
Section and the Committee on Development of Water Power. Five 
very carefully prepared papers were presented on the general subject of 
the relation of water power to the industrial advancement of the country. 
Two-hundred and fifty members and invited guests attended the meeting. 

national Meeting, May 16, 1916.—An event unique in the history of 
the Institute and one which is attracting widespread interest will take 
place on May 16, 1916. This is a National Meeting which will be 
held simultaneously through the medium of the long distance tele¬ 
phone in six different cities; namely, San Francisco, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. The purpose of the meeting is to 
commemorate the achievements of Institute members in the fields of 
communication, transportation, lighting and power. Incidentally it is 
being held on the date of the Annual Meeting of the Institute, and al¬ 
though the business coming before the Annual Meeting will be transacted 
in the afternoon at the business meeting, it is planned to reserve a part 
of it for the National Meeting in the evening. 

Other Meetings. In addition to these special meetings, held in various 
parts of the country for the benefit of the membership at large, eight 
regular monthly meetings were held in New York, with an average attend¬ 
ance of 300. 

The Sections and Branches have also continued active and have held a 
large number of regular monthly meetings as shown by the tabulated state¬ 
ment in the report of the Sections Committee. 

President. President Carty has presided at all meetings of the Insti¬ 
tute held during the year, with the exception of the meeting in St. Louis, 
and also at all meetings of the Board of Directors. During the year he 
has attended the following meetings: Detroit, September 9, 1915, Joint 
Session of A. I. E. E. at Convention of Association of Iron and Steel Elec¬ 
trical Engineers: Panama-Pacific Convention, San Francisco, September 
16-18, 1915; Institute Meeting, Philadelphia, October 11, 1915; Schenec¬ 
tady Section, October 12, 1915; Boston Section, October 13 1915* 

Pittsburgh Section, December 4, 1915; Ithaca Section, March 25, 1916;’ 
Water'Power Meeting, Washington, April 26, 1916. 
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International Engineering Congress.— The International Engineering 
Congress has already received such wide publicity through its Committee 
of Management that no extended reference to it is necessary in this re- 

l! l stltute was one of the five national engineering societies 
which planned the Congress and which was interested in its success. It 
was held in San Francisco on the dates scheduled, September 20-25 
1915, and was eminently successful in every way. 

The total registered attendance at the Congress was 851, of which 
number /I were from 20 foreign countries. Fifty-two technical sessions 
were held, and over 200 papers were presented on a wide range of engineer¬ 
ing subjects. In addition to the registered attendance over 600 cards of 
a mission were issued so that the attendance at the various sessions was 
well over 1,500. The Committee of Management is still acting, princi¬ 
pally with the publication and distribution of the volumes of the trans¬ 
actions, which it is estimated will be in the neighborhood of 10 000 to 
12,000. A full report will be submitted by the committee to the par¬ 
ticipating societies in the near future. 

National Preparedness.-The Institute has taken an active part in a 
number of the movements which have been organized recently in the 
interest of adequate national preparedness. Chief among these are the 
National Engineer Reserve, the Naval Consulting Board, and the Organi¬ 
zation for Industrial Preparedness. 

• Natloaa lEngineer Reserve.—The suggestion for the organization of a 
National Engineer Reserve was first made early in 1915, and shortly 
thereafter a joint committee wasformed of representatives of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the American Institute of Mining Engineers, the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, and the American Institute of Consulting En¬ 
gineers, to cooperate with the war department in the organization of such 
a reserve. The members of this committee being widely separated geo¬ 
graphically, making full attendance at meetings difficult and impracticable 
a smaller working committee was formed consisting of the five chairman 
of the individual committees of each society constituting the joint com¬ 
mittee. This arrangement greatly facilitated the work. The committee 
has held conferences with Major General Leonard Wood, officers of the 
General Staff of the U. S. Army and of the War College, and with the 
chairmen of the House and Senate legislative committees on military 
affairs. The result of this work is that several of the military measures 
before Congress embody provisions for an Officers Reserve Corps under 
which the engineers of the country may take service. The committee 
is now waiting for the Navy Department to formulate its plan for an 
increase of the naval forces, and as soon as a decision has been reached 
by that Department, the committee will take up the question of an en¬ 
gineer reserve for the Navy similar to that contemplated for the Army. 

U. S. Naval Consulting Board.— On July 19, 1915, the Institute was 
invited by the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the U. S. Navy Depart¬ 
ment, to select two members for appointment by Secretary Daniels upon 
a proposed advisory committee to be presided over by Mr. Thomas A. Edi¬ 
son and to be composed of men recognized throughout the country for their 
inventive genius and engineering achievements, to assist the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, both instructively and critically, in the development of such new 
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ideas for naval advance as might be presented and found worthy of con¬ 
sideration. The underlying idea was to make available the latent inven¬ 
tive and engineering genius of our country to improve the navy, and to 
bring the officers of the service into more intimate contact with the indus¬ 
trial resources of the country. Similar invitations were extended to ten 
other scientific and engineering organizations. The two members officially 
selected for this service by the Institute were Mr. Frank Julian Sprague, 
of New York, and Mr. Benjamin G. Lamme, of Pittsburgh, Pa., both of 
whom were appointed by Secretary Daniels as members of the Naval 
Consulting Board. The excellent work of the Board has already re¬ 
ceived so much attention from the public press that no further statement 
regarding it is necessary in this report. Recently its usefulness has been 
greatly enlarged by the organization of representatives from each state 
in the Union to assist in the work of collecting data regarding the manu¬ 
facturing resources of the country. 

Organization for Industrial Preparedness.—This movement was in¬ 
augurated as the result of the valuable service rendered by the Naval 
Consulting Board. Its purpose, as expressed in President Wilson’s 
letter to President Carty inviting the Institute to nominate representatives, 
is to assist the Naval Consulting Board in the work of collecting data for 
use in organizing the manufacturing resources of the country for the public 
service in time of emergency. The Institute was invited to nominate, for 
the approval of the Secretary of the Navy, a representative from its 
membership from each state in the Union to act in conjunction with repre¬ 
sentatives of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the American So¬ 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of Mining En¬ 
gineers and the American Chemical Society. At the call of President 
Carty the Board of Directors of the Institute held a special meeting on 
January 21, 1916, to act upon this invitation, and at this meeting Presi¬ 
dent Carty was empowered to select the nominees on behalf of the Insti¬ 
tute. A list of these nominees was subsequently submitted to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy and the appointments were made. The state repre¬ 
sentatives are officially known as the State Directors of the Organization 
for Industrial Preparedness , and Associate Members of the Naval Consulting 
Board of the Untied States , and it will be the duty of these directors to 
make a canvass of the industrial establishments in their respective States 
and have them fill out a confidential form giving in detail data regarding 
their manufacturing and producing resources. On April 20, 1916, Presi¬ 
dent Carty issued a letter to all Institute members in the United States 
appealing to them to assist in the work. 

Representatives.—In addition to its regular representation upon the 
various joint committees and other local and national bodies with which 
it has been affiliated in past years, the Institute has also appointed special 
representatives on numerous occasions during the year in connection with 
matters of interest to the Institute and to the engineering profession, 
especially in civic affairs and matters pertaining to legislation affecting 
the profession. 

Committees.— There has been no change in the number and character 
of the standing, technical and special committees, but a committee has 
been investigating the fields of the respective technical committees, and 
it is probable that there will be some additions next year. With one or 
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two exceptions all of the committees have been more or less active. 
Abstracts of the reports of the chairmen of many of the Institute commit¬ 
tees to the Board of Directors are included herein as follows: 

Sections Committee.—The Sections Committee is able to report a 
gratifying increase in activity and interest on the part of the Sections and 
Branches during the year. 

Although the number of meetings has not greatly increased, the attend¬ 
ance has been considerably larger, notwithstanding the fact that two Sec¬ 
tions have necessarily been inactive during the present year; namely, 
Mexico and Toronto. The Toronto Section is inactive only temporarily 

1 wo new Sections were organized during the year; one at Denver, Colo., 
on May 18, 1915, and the other at Kansas City, Mo., on April 14, 1916. 
The Denver Section has made an excellent start and is doing good work. 

1 he Kansas City section was just organized a month ago and has therefore 
not yet had an opportunity to become active. The'officers, however 
are enthusiastic and the Section will doubtless be of great usefulness 
to the membership. 

New Branches were organized at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Clarkson College of Technology, and the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute.’ 

On April 14, 1916, the Board of Directors, acting upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Sections Committee authorized a conference of Branch dele¬ 
gates at the Annual Convention, similar to the conference of Section del- 
gates which of late years has become such a prominent feature of the annual 
conventions. It was considered inexpedient, however, to recommend 
that the transportation expenses of the Branch delegates be paid from the 
Institute treasury. 

P acc °rdance with Section 60 A of the Institute by-laws, which was 
adopted upon recommendation of the committee, the Chairman is re- 
ceiving suggestions of questions for discussion at the coming conference 
of Section delegates at the Cleveland Convention. 

A tabulated table showing the activity of the Sections and Branches 
during the past five years follows: 




For Fiscal Year Ending 



May 1 
1912 

May 1 
1913 

May 1 
1914 

May 1 
1915 

May 1 
1916 

Sections 






Number of Sections. 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Number of Section meetings 






held. 

231 

244 

233 

246 

251 

Total Attendance. 

19,800 

22,825 

22,626 

23,507 

28,553 

Branches 

Number of Branches. 

42 

47 

47 

52 

54 

Number of Branch meetings 
held. 

281 

357 

306 

328 

360 

Attendance.. 

10,255 

11,SOS 

11,617 

12,712 

15,166 
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Meetings and Papers Committee.— "The Meetings and Papers ('urnmil- 
tee has held regular monthly meetings throughout its term of oilier, at 
which meetings the disposition of all manuscripts submitted has 
been attended to and the regular Institute meetings and conventions 
decided upon. In addition to the monthly meetings in New York, 
meetings have been arranged for by this committee in St. Louis, Phila¬ 
delphia and Washington. The Panama- Pacific Convention, the 
Midwinter Convention, the Annual Convention, Cleveland, and the 
Pacific Coast Convention at Seattle, have also been arranged for 
by this committee. Following its practise in previous years all menu 
scripts which have been submitted have first been passed upon by one of 
the special technical committees before being finally acted upon by the 
main committee. 

Standards Committee. The KHf> edition of the Standardixal.inn Rules, 
representing the work of the Standards Commit tee of PH I I Pin, was 
presented to and approved by the Hoard of Directors at the Derr Park 
Convention meeting, July 1, 101.*3. The revision was not radical, but 
rather a completion and clarification of the radical revision of December 
1, 1914. 

The present committee has field monthly meetings for the considera¬ 
tion of amendments and additions. The work has been largely carried 
on through the medium of 20 sub-emurnittecs charged with various parts 
of the field, whose reports have been reviewed by the whole committee. 
No final action will be taken on the proposed amendments uut.il the Mav 
meeting, which will probably last, for several days. 

The changes to be considered at the May meeting arc fur the most part 
not radical, although they constitute distinct improvements, These will 
be presented to the Board of Directors at the Cleveland Convention j (i 
June, and if approved will be incorporated in the lOIti edition winch will 
become effective on August 1. 

In order to insure greater continuity of policy and method in the work 
of the Standards Committee from year to year the committee will pre¬ 
sent to the Board of Directors for its .approval a set of by-laws with the 
recommendation that any future changes thereto can be made only with 
the sanction of the Board. 

During the year a number of additions have been made to the It J of 
cooperating societies, which include:, several foreign societies. 

Code Committee. The ('ode Committee has continued to jvpre:,cut 
the Institute on the Electrical Committee of fin* National Fire Protection 
Association. Only one meeting was held, in Boston, and nothing trails 
pi red at this meeting of sufficient importance to merit special mention, 

A sub-committee of the Code Committee spent much time cooperating 
with the U. S. Bureau of Standards during the year, working on the Xa 
tioual Safety (Aide which the Bureau is formulating and winch if esperts 
to issue sometime in the near future. Thin was a continuation of the 
kind of work carried on last year, and represents the real aeimtv of the 
Code Committee for the year. 

Library Committee. The united libraries of the founder societies and 
the United Engineering Society an* now controlled and admmi tried a , 
one joint library by the Library Board of the United Engineering Society 
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under an agreement which took effect on January !, 1915, and in accord¬ 
ance with the by-laws of that society. The first annual report of the 
Library Board, for the year 1915, was issued and published in pamphlet 
form in January 1916. A synopsis of the report appeared in the Institute 
Proceedings for February 1916. It includes many interesting statistics 
of the accessions to the library, its utilization, its finances, and a list of the 
donors of books and pamphlets. 

Railway Committee.—The Railway Committee this year has cooperated 
with the Standards Committee in respect to the revision of Rule No. 418 
of the Standardization Rules, and has made suggestions regarding the rule 
for incorporation in the final edition of the Rules. Some consideration 
has been given to a more standard terminology for electric railway de¬ 
vices and the standardization of voltages for railroad purposes. 

Transmission Committee.—The Transmission Committee has this 
year continued its practise of securing a consensus of opinion of the best 
informed engineers and operating men on some selected subject or sub¬ 
jects and either reproducing or digesting the material for the benefit of 
the membership. This year the committee will make reports at the An¬ 
nual Convention on experiences in the effect of altitude in the operating 
temperature of electrical apparatus, and in the use of the grounded 
neutral in high tension systems. 

Electric Lighting Committee.—The Electric Ljghting Committee has 
held several meetings during the year at which the principal subject of 
discussion was the arrangement of circuits for street lighting purposes. 
A paper on this subject will be presented at the Annual Convention. 

Industrial Power Committee.—As in previous years, the Industrial 
Power Committee cooperated with the Sections and Branches in arrang¬ 
ing meetings on the subject of industrial power. The Cleveland Section 
appointed a local industrial power committee and later a considerable 
number of Sections and Branches followed its example. Each Section and 
Branch was requested to hold at least one meeting during the year on the 
subject of industrial power, and the local committees were of great assist¬ 
ance in arranging for these meetings. The Industrial Power Committee 
was also able to obtain for the use of the Sections and Branches a num¬ 
ber of lantern slide lectures. The committee has been assigned one ses¬ 
sion of the Annual Convention. Four meetings were held during the year. 

Electrochemical Committee—The Electrochemical Committee has 
confined its work’ to efforts to obtain suitable papers on electrochemical 
subjects which the committee considered might be of general interest to 
the membership. The committee arranged for the joint meeting with 
the New York Section of the American Electrochemical Society held in 
New York on March 10, 1916. 

Electrophysics Committee.—The work of the Electro physics Committee 
has been directed chiefly to obtaining and reviewing, for the Meetings and 
Papers Committee, papers on subjects relating to the physical theory 
underlying the application of electricity to electrical engineering. Six 
papers have thus far been obtained and two others promised. Of the 
six, three have already been presented, one will be presented at the An¬ 
nual Convention, and two will be offered for future meetings. 
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Iron and Steel Industry Committee.—This committee has arranged for 
a joint session between the A.I.E.E. and the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers, for Wednesday, September 20, 1916, during the 
annual convention of the Association to be held in Chicago, September 
18-22, 1916. 

Committee on Use of Electricity in Mines.—A session of the Panama- 
Pacific Convention held in San Francisco in September 1915 was devoted 
to mining 'work and a number of papers were presented dealing particularly 
with metal mine problems. Some work was also done by the committee 
in conjunction with the U. S. Bureau of Mines regarding rules for elec¬ 
trical installation in mines, but owing to business conditions it has not 
been possible to get the members of the committee together for a thorough 
discussion of the subject. 

Committee on Use of Electricity in Marine Work.—The work of this 
committee has been directed, first, to obtaining papers dealing with elec¬ 
trical installations on shipboard, and, second, to continuing the work 
carried on during the previous two years in securing standard rules for 
various types of marine installations. A paper on this subject was pre¬ 
sented at the Panama-Pacific Convention, and several papers are in view 
dealing with auxiliary power plants on shipboard for lighting, and for 
power for radio telegraph sets in cases of emergencies. 

A sub-committee of this committee is now at work in conjunction with 
Lloyds and the American Bureau of Shipping in an endeavor to bring up 
to date and standardize the rules of the various building and insurance 
societies. 

Protective Apparatus Committee.—The work of the Protective Appara¬ 
tus Committee during the year might be divided into five categories, as 
follows: 1. An endeavor to standardize lightning arresters and similar 
protective devices. 2. Consideration and discussion of the factors in¬ 
volved in attempting to standardize the rating of oil switches. 3. An 
analysis of the protective problems connected with relays, split conductor 
cables, and like protective means. 4. Collection of data on partially 
solved problems relating to protective devices and continuity of service 
in the transmission of electrical energy. 5. Presentation of data in the 
form of papers; four dealing with operating experiences with protective 
devices, three on pressing problems relating to line insulators, and one on 
the theory of parallel grounded wires. 

Committee on Records and Appraisals of Properties.—The geographical 
distribution of the committee has made it necessary to carry on its work 
through the medium of correspondence. One of the results of the com-, 
mittee s work was the presentation of several very important papers on 
various phases of appraisal work at the Panama-Pacific Convention. 

A considerable number of conferences have been held by members of 
the committee, as a result of which it is planned to present at the October 
meeting in New York a number of papers on appraisal work and a topical 
discussion on methods of keeping inventories and appraisals up to date. 

In view of the wide variety of opinions concerning inventory and ap¬ 
praisal work, the committee believes that it is not wdse to attempt to 
present anything in the nature of a complete report .but recommends the 
continuance of the committee in order that further study and investiga¬ 
tion may be made of this important subject. 
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Educational Committee.—The Educational Committee has decided 
to begin the preparation of a list of topics suitable for advanced study, 
research and invention in electrical engineering. This was considered 
to be a piece of work which might be of benefit to colleges of engineering, 
and at the same time of such a technical nature as to be outside of the 
scope of activity of various educational associations. It is felt that work 
of this kind might well be made a part of the regular duties of the Educa¬ 
tional Committee or one of its sub-committees. The committee would 
thus in time establish closer relations with colleges of engineering, re¬ 
search laboratories and individual investigators, and would become a 
center of information and a source of wholesome inspiration for electrical 
research in this country. A list of topics for research with some sugges¬ 
tions, compiled by the chairman of the committee, has been accepted for 
presentation at the Annual Convention. 

# Editing Committee. The Editing Committee has had general supervi¬ 
sion over the discussions in the Proceedings and the contents of the 
Transactions published during its Incumbency. The method of handling 
this material has been the same as in the previous two or three years and 
it appears to have met with general satisfaction. The only important 
typ°£ ra phical changes which have been adopted for the current vear 
have been the new style for the cover and the combination of the Section 
I and Section II tables of contents on the first page of the Proceedings 
immediately inside the cover. 

Committee on Development of Water Power.—During the past year 
this committee, through its members, has endeavored to keep informed 
respecting the progress of legislation affecting water power development 
and other allied questions. The committee has held several meetings, 
a large number of informal conferences, and has exchanged much cor¬ 
respondence. 

In the fall of 1915 the committee accepted an invitation from Governor 
James Withy combe of the State of Oregon to send a delegate to address 
a Western Water Power Conference held at Portland, Oregon, September 
21, 22 and 23. Mr. John H. Finney, a member of the committee, was 
appointed and presented to the conference a brief which had been pre¬ 
pared by the committee. 

Acting jointly with the Meetings and Papers Committee, this com¬ 
mittee arranged for the special Institute meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of the Washington Section, on April 26, at 
which various aspects of the water power situation were treated through 
the medium of a carefully prepared program. 

Public Policy Committee—The Public Policy Committee has held four 
meetings during the year, at which various matters referred to the com¬ 
mittee were considered and discussed. Among the more important ques¬ 
tions reported upon by the committee to the Board of Directors were the 
following: Legislation providing for federal support for engineering 
experiment stations in each state; water power legislation; engineering 
cooperation; translation of standardization rules into foreign languages: 
legislation affecting the engineering profession. 

Committee on Relations of Consulting Engineers.—On May 13, 1915, 
the committee submitted to the Board of Directors a proposed schedule 
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of fees as a general guide for consulting engineers. No other matters 
have developed requiring the attention of the committee. 

IT, S. National Committee of the International Electrotechnical Com¬ 
mission—The War has naturally interfered with the international 
activities of the Commission, but nevertheless a considerable amount of 
work has been carried on among the individual national committees. 

In America, electrical engineering standardization has been confined 
to the work of the A. I. E. E. Standards Committee. The British Stand¬ 
ardization Rules for Electrical Machinery have been published during 
the year, and are believed to be in substantial conformity with the last 
edition (1915) of the A. I. E. E. Standardization Rules, as well as with the 
international rules thus far adopted by the I. E. C. 

The Annual Report of the Honorary Secretary of the Commission, 
dated January 1910, which has been received from the Central Office, 
indicates that the work of the Commission, in abeyance for t he present, 
should be expected to recontinue as soon as the peace of the world shall 
have been restored. 

The U. S, National Committee held one meeting, in New York, in 
November 1915. 

Constitutional Revision Committee. The Constitutional Revision 
Committee was appointed at the beginning of the administrative year, 
and immediately begun work upon the revision of the constitution. All 
suggestions which had been received since the last amendment to the 
constitution in 1912 were considered by the committee/ Requests for 
further suggestions were made to each member of the present Board of 
Directors, each past-president., and each Section chairman. As the result 
of the suggestions received ami those made by the members of the com 
mittee the proposed amendments were* agreed upon and submitt ed to the 
Board of Directors in December 1915. The amendments are now being 
voted upon by the membership and the result of the vote will be made 
known at the Annual Meeting. 

Employment Department. The usefulness of the Employment Depart¬ 
ment has increased greatly during the year, A considerable number of 
Institute members have been helped to positions, and employers are more 
and more taking advantage of the facilities offered by the Institute for 
placing them in touch with desirable technical men. The Institute con¬ 
tinues to publish without charge in the monthly Puockkiu nos announce 
meats of vacancies and men available. 

Board of Examiners. -The Board of Examiners has held II meeting', 
during the year. It lias considered and referred to t in* Board of Directors 
with its recommendations a total of 1,119 applications of all kinds. In 
addition to these, the Board has reviewed 29 applications for a second and 
third time. Although the total number of applications is less than last 
year, the amount of time devoted to the work by the Board was consider¬ 
ably greater this year. The reason for this is that there were less ap¬ 
plications for admission as Associates, which require very little detailed 
examination, but more applications for the higher grades, to which much 
time must necessarily be devoted. In considering applications 
for admission and transfer to the grade of Fellow the Board has adhered 
rigidly to its interpretation of the constitutional requirements, as may be 
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inferred from the following figures showing that only 10 applicants were 
recommended for this grade, and 20 were not recommended. 


Applications for Admission. 

Recommended for grade of Associate. 624 

Not recommended for grade of Associate. 1 625 

Recommended for grade of Member. 44 

Not recommended for the grade of Member. 14 58 

Recommended for grade of Fellow. 3 

Not recommended for Fellow. 5 8 

Recommended for enrolment as students. 643 643 

Applications for Transfer. 

Recommended for grade of Member. 54 

Not recommended for grade of Member. 9 63 

Recommended for grade of Fellow. 7 

Not recommended for grade of Fellow. 15 22 

Total number of applications considered.. 1419 

Applications reconsidered. 29 

Admission and transfer all grades. 1448 


Membership Committee. —The work of the Membership Committee 
began early last fall when plans were formulated assigning a definite 
portion of the work to each member of the committee. This, based upon 
well established precedent, aimed to increase the membership without 
the employment of undignified methods. Later it was decided to extend 
operations in the same and new fields. 

The work of the committee, into which the individual members entered 
with considerable interest and activity, resulted in the filing of 777 ap¬ 
plications for membership, and the laying of a foundation for the work 
of the succeeding committee. 

The Membership Committee, believing its duty to be the retention 
of existing as well as the acquisition of new members, has during the year 
cooperated with the Secretary of the Institute in securing the payment 
of dues in arrears, and, in general, seeking and endeavoring to remove the 
cause of difficulty. So much has been accomplished that it is urgently 
recommended that this function be delegated to the Membership Com¬ 
mittee each year. 

The following tabulated statement shows the number of members in 
each grade, the total membership, and the additions and deductions that 
have been made during the year: 
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Honorary 

Member 

Fellow 

Member 

Associate 

Total 

Membership, April 30, 1915. 

5 

448 

1079 

6522 

8054 

Additions: 

Elected. 


4 

41 

584 




6 

47 



Reinstated... 


7 

46 


Deductions; 

Died. 


2 

7 

27 


Resigned.. 



13 

206 


Dropped. 


2 

18 

254 


Transferred. 



4 

49 








Membership, April 30, 1916.. 

5 

454 

1137 

6610 

8212 


Net increase in membership during the year.. . 158 


Deaths .—The following deaths have occurred during the year: 

Fellows.—Henry A. Mavor, Louis Duncan. 

Members.—Fred S. Pearson, Max Hebgen, C. E. Hogle, R. A. McKee, 
James I. Ayer, W. W. Cole, W. C. Robinson. 

Associates.—J. A. Culverwell, I. W. Moore, O. C. P, Hague, J, F. 
McElroy, E. J. Correa, R. W. Farr, Eugene Fischer, W. J. Henry, (ieo. 
F. Kenyon, Joseph Herzog, John W. Barnett, R. C. Watson, Wm. F, 
Endress, Roy N. Wooster, Crellin Cartwright, W. C. Andrews, James vS, 
Anthony, W. G. Roome, Frank Zencak, W. E. Dickinson, P. H. Varney, 

E. F. Cannon, J. Ray Wilson, C. J. H. Woodbury, John C. Manley, ('has. 

F. Baldwin, George I:L Stockbridgc. Total deaths, 36. 

Finance Committee.—* -The following correspondence and financial 

statements form a complete summary of the work of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee for the year. 

Board of Directors, New York, May 12, 1916 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Gentlemen: 

Your Finance Committee respectfully submits the following report 
for the year ending April 30, 1916. 

During the past year the committee has held monthly meetings, 
has passed upon the expenditures of the Institute for various purposes 
and otherwise performed the duties prescribed for it in the Constitution 
and By-Laws. Haskins & Sells, certified public accountants, have audited 
the books, and their certification of the Institute finances follows. 

In company with your Treasurer, Secretary, and a member of the 
firm of accountants, the committee has examined the securities held 
by the Institute and finds them to be as stated in the accountants’ report. 

In accordance with the recommendation of your committee in their 
report dated May I t, 1915, the Board of Directors instruct,ed the Finance 
Committee toliquidate the mortgage upon t belauds on which the. Engineer¬ 
ing Societies Building stands. This mortgage, amounting to $54,000.00, 
was paid June 25, 1915, and therefore the Institute is now free from all 
indebtedness save for current liabilities as shown in the accompanying 
report. Resj>eetfnily suluniUed, 

(Signed 1 J. Franklin Stevens, 

Chairman, Finance Committee, 

















WATERTOWN 
BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 
C LEVE LAND 


HASKINS & SELLS 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 



CHICAGO - 

ST. LOUIS CABLE ADDRESS ‘*HASKSELLS ,V 

ATLANTA 

DENVER 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON, E. C. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
CERTIFICATE 

We have audited the books and accounts of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers for the year ended April 30, 1916, and 

We Hereby Certify that the accompanying General Balance Sheet 
properly sets forth the financial condition of the Institute on April 30. 
1916, that the Statement of Income and Profit & Loss for the year ended 
that date is correct, and that the books of the Institute are in agreement 
therewith. 

HASKINS & SELLS 

Certified Public Accountants. 

New York. 

May 12, 1916. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

General Balance Sheet 


Exhibit A. 


Assets. 

Land and Building: 

Interest in United Engineering Society's Real Estate No. 

25 to 33 West 39th Street: 

Building. $353,340,01 

Land (One-third of Cost) .. 180,000.00 


Total Land and Building. 


$533,316 01 


Equipment: 

Library-—Volumes and Fixtures... $ 39,217.30 

Works of Art, Paintings, etc.... 3,001.35 

Office Furniture and Fixtures... 11,229.48 


Total. 

Less Reserve, for Depreciation. . 

Remainder-—Equipment. 


53,448. 13 
6,989 01 


$ 46,459,12 


Investments: 

Bonds—C ity of Wilmington, Delaware, 4He, 1934, Par 

$15,000. * 15,938 83 

Working Assets: 

Publications entitled " Transactions," etc.. $ 10,908,50 

Badges. 602.15 


Total Working Assets. 


$ 11,541.45 


Current Assists: 

Cash. $ 6,740.09 

Accounts Receivable: 

Members, for Entrance Fees and Past Dues .. 7,750 on 

Advertisers... 446 70 

Miscellaneous. ... 580.94 

Interest Accrued—Investments... 56.26 

Interest Accrued—Bank Balances..... 107.73 


Total Current Assets, 


$ 15,681 71 


Funds: 

Life Membership Fund: 

Cash... $ 319.89 

Chicago, Burlington X: Quincy Railroad Com¬ 
pany, 4%, 1958, Par $5,000,00. 4,868 75 

Interest Accrued.. , ... 33,33 $ 5,251 97 

International Fleet! icat Congress of St, Louis— 

Libraty Fund: 

Cash.....$ 756.39 

New York City Bonos, 4 He* 1957, Pat 

$2,000.00,....... 2,261 47 

Interest Accrued.... 45 00 3,062 86 


Maiu.oux Fund: 

Cash.. ... ... . . $ 101 10 

New York Telephone Company Bond, 1HT 1939,.. 1,000 00 

Intru st Accrued...... 22 50 


M id winter Convention Fund --Cash 

Total Funds,.... 

Total.... 


1,126 60 
16H 93 

9,600 30 
$632,538 iW 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
April 30, 1916 


Liabilities 


Current Liabilities: 

Accounts Payable—Subject to Approval by the Finance 

Committee.... 

Dues Received in Advance.. .. ...... 

Entrance Fees and Dues Advanced by Applicants for Member¬ 
ship. 


7,146.64 

1,322.97 

455.50 


Total Curiept Liabilities. 


$ 8,925.11 


Fund Reserves: 

Life Membership Fund. $ 5,251.97 

International Electrical Congress oi St. Louis—Library Fond... 3,062.86 

Mailloux Fund... 1,126.60 

Midwinter Convention Fund.. 158.93 


Total Fund Reserves... 9,600.36 

Surplus: Per Exhibit “ B ”. 614,012.01 




Total 


$63,2538.08 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Statement of Income and Profit and Loss 
For the Year Ended April 30, 1916 


Exhibit B. 


Revenue: 


Entrance Fees. 

Dues. 

Student’s Dues. 

Transfer Fees.. 

Advertising. 

Subscriptions. 

Sales of “ Transactions,” etc. 

Badges Sold. $1,684.00 

Less Cost. 1,475.05 


$ 3,565.00 
87,695.28 
4,621.50 
520.00 
8,049.43 
2,688.38 
2,323.86 


- 208.95 

Interest on Investments. 965.97 

Interest on Bank Balances. 533.92 

Exchange. 27.53 


Total, 


$111,199.82 


Expenses: 

Meetings and Papers Committee: 

Salaries. $ 5,425.00 

Binding and Mailing Proceedings. 6,426.13 

Printing Proceedings. 11,121.75 

Engraving Proceedings. 2,346.12 

Paper and Cover Paper. 6,320.34 

Envelopes. 786.83 

Stationery and Miscellaneous Printing. 89.95 

General Expenses. 12S.23 

Meetings. 5,683.43 

Volume No. 32. 5 90 

Volume No. 33. 12,422.92 

Volume No. 34. 1,476.64 


Total . $ 52,536.24 

Deduct Increase in Inventory of Publications:.. 

May 1, 1615. $ 9,650.75 

April 30, 1916. 10,908.50 1,257.75 $ 51,278.49 


Executive Department: 

Salaries . $ 16,448.50 

General Expenses. 1,980 06 

United Engineering Society—Assessments. 4,800.00 

Express. 412.59 

Postage. 2,710.56 

Advertising. 2,035.76 

Stationery and Miscellaneous Printing. 3,111.67 

Year Book and Catalogue. 2,750.85 

Interest on Bond and Mortgage. 360.00 34,609.99 


Forward, 



Revenue— (Forward) 


$ 85,888.48 
$111,199.82 
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Revenue —(Forward). 

Expenses —(Forward). 

Sections Committee: 

Section Meetings. 

Branch Meetings. 

Delegates’ Convention Expenses 

Salaries, New York Office. 

Stationery and Printing, New York Office 
Express on Advance Copies. 

General: 

Library Committee. 

Membership Committee. '.... 

Finance Committee... 

Standards Committee. 

Code Committee. 

International Engineering Congress, 1915 
Reception Committee, International Eng 

1915. 

Constitutional Revision Committee. 

Library Research Department.. 

Salary and Traveling Expenses, Honorary 


Add; lotal . $107,831.98 

Increase in Accounts Payable—Subject to Approval of Finance 
Committee, Expenses Undistributed at: 

May 1 1915, not including liability for badges sold or on 

hand, $70.00. $ 4,979.41 

April 30, 1916. 7,146.64 2,167,23 

Total Expenses.. $109,999.21 

Net Revenue:.....~$1,200.61 

Profit & Loss Credits—A ccessions to Library Volumes and 

Fixtures.'.. $ 681.25 

Land, Building, and Endowment Fund Transferred to the 

General Fund. 7,807.10 

Charged to Mailloux Fund on Account of Payment from Gen¬ 
eral Fund in December, 1914, which should have been paid 

from Mailloux Fund. 50.75 

Payment Received for Tickets to Annual Function, February 

1915 . 10.50 

Adjustment of Office Furniture and Fixtures, Applicable to 

Prior Period. 466.50 9,016.10 

Gross Surplus for the Year. $ 10,216.71 

Profit & Loss Charges: 

Uncollectible Dues Written Off. $ 3,403.00 

Provision for Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures.. 1,267.06 

Loss on Sale of Securities.. 1,763.85 

Amortization of Premium on City of Wilmington, Delaware, 

4h% Bonds of 1934. 58.67 

Total. 6,492.58 

Net Surplus for the Year. $ 3,724.13 

Surplus, May 1, 1915. 610,288.48 

Surplus, April 30, 1916. $614,012.61 


. 647.00 

. 43.94 

. $ 3,999.99 

. 890.55 

. 150.00 

•••. 363.41 

. 73.45 

•. 750.00 

ineering Congress 

. 224.17 

. 695.50 

. 250.00 

Secretary... 4,440.17 


10,106.26 


11,837.24 


. $111,199.82 

. $ 85,888.48 

$ 5,338.94 
162.33 
1,574.05 
9 nn 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Donations for Designated Per 
poses. Also Disbursements, for the Year Ended April HO, 1910. 


Exhibit C. 


Receipts : 

Land, Building and Endowment fund Interest,.. $ 104 (52 

Life Membership Fund.-Interest..... 20(5 gg 

International Electrical Congress of St. Louis Library Fund--interest 

and Royalties,......... 97 05 

Mailloux Fund—Interest.. >!.'» <HI 

Midwinter Convention Fund.... . .. 158,93 

Total,. Stil2 83 

Disbursements: 

Land Building and Endowment Fund Account payment, of mortgage 

on land, 25-33 West 39th Street, New York City., , $7807 1(1 

Life Membership Fund... „ 2119 38 

Mailloux Fund. 54 

Total. $8131 43 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS PER YEAR PER MEMBER. 


During each fiscal year for the past eight years. 


Year ending April 30. . 
Membership, April 30, 

. 1909 

each 

1910 

1911 

1912 1913 

1914 

1918 

me 

year. 

.0400 

0081 

7 

117 

74,79 7054 

7870 

80.74 

8', 

M2 

Receipts per Member.., 

....$13,21 

$13.30 

$13 

37 

$13 19 $13 45 

$11 08 

$11 00 

$13 

02 

Disbursements per Member 10.49 

12.03 

11 

.03 

12 44 15 57 

12 80 

13 54 

13 

74 


Credit Balance per Member $2.72 $ 1 32 $2 34 $ .7,7 *$2 12 $1 22 $ ,72 *1 12 

* Deficit. 


Respectfully submitted for the Board of Directors, 


New York, May 1C, 1916. 


I’\ L. 11UTC111N S() \, Swretary* 
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SYNOPTICAL AND TOPICAL 


INDEX 


OF 

A.I.E.E. TRANSACTIONS 


Vol. XXXV, Parts I and II 


The main headings under which these synopses are classified were 
arrived at by a careful study of all the papers contributed since the 
organization of the Institute. 

The method of making this classification may be called the automatic 
method, since it is created by sorting the papers themselves into groups 
and then naming the groups. 

Many papers fall naturally into several different groups and in such 
cases they are inserted under as many different heads as it is thought 
they rightfully belong. 

The classified synopses are designed for those searching for compre¬ 
hensive information on any given topic, while the subject index is in¬ 
tended for those looking up specific and definite data or information. 



MAIN SECTIONS OF SYNOPTICAL INDEX 

p 

1. Education. 

2. General Theory... 

2. Units, Measurements and Instruments.. 

4. Insulation and Dielectric Phenomena. 

f>. Electric Conductors..., 

(). Magnetic Properties and Testing of Iron. 

7. Batteries. 

8. Transformers... 

9. Electrical Machinery and Apparatus. 

10. Prime Movers and Steam Boilers. 

I 1. Power Plants and Central Stations.. 

12. Parallel Operation.. . 

13. Transmission Lines.. 

11. Electric Service Disturbances and Protection, ... 

lf>. Distribution Systems. 

1(). Control, Regulation and Switching.... 

17. Traction. 

18. Lighting an d 1 ,amps. 

19. Electricity in the Army and Navy. 

20 . Miscellaneous Applications of Electricity. 

21. Telephony and Telegraphy. 

22. Miscellaneous Topics ami Institute Affairs. 
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26 
29 

31 

32 

32 

33 

34 


1. EDUCATION 

THE RELATION OF PURE SCIENCE TO INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH # 
President’s Address 

J. J. Carty Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 479-488 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ELECTRICAL RESEARCH IN ENGINEERING COLLEGES 
V. Karapetoff Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 895-910 

This paper gives a list of topics in electrical engineering suitable for 
thesis, research and advanced study. A plea is made for systematic 
research, each college specializing year after year in only a few topics. 
Cooperation is urged with individual inventors and investigators. 
Various types of investigation are enumerated, such as invention, ex¬ 
perimental study, theoretical study, library search, and compilation of 
data. 

Discussion , pages 911-923, by Messrs. J. B. Whitehead, A. E. Flowers, 
C. E. Skinner, F. C. Caldwell, E. E. Creighton, D. D. Ewing, C. F. 
Harding, N. S. Diamant, J. J. Carty, D. H. Braymer, A. A. Nims and 
A. Gray. 

A general discussion from the viewpoints of the college professor, 
inventor and manufacturer. 

2. GENERAL THEORY 

OUTLINE OF THEORY OF IMPULSE CURRENTS 
C. P. Steinmetz Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1-20 

In Part I it is shown how, from the integral of the general differential 
equation of the electric circuit, which has been discussed in a previous 
paper, all types of electric currents are derived as special cases, corres¬ 
ponding to particular values of the integration constants. 

In Part II an outline of the theory of impulse currents is given. They 
comprise two classes, the non-periodic and the periodic. The equations 
of both are given in different form, by exponential and by hyperbolic or 
trigonometric functions. 

A few special cases are discussed. 

Discussion, pages 20-31, by Messrs. C. P. Steinmetz, M. I. Rupin, 
H. Pender, H. Lippelt and A. E. Kennedy. 

A discussion of the advantages of the synthetic and analytic methods of 
studying engineering phenomena. A development of the special case 
under impulse currents of the circuit having capacity in series. 

APPLICATION OF A POLAR FORM OF COMPLEX QUANTITIES TO THE CALCU¬ 
LATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT PHENOMENA 
N. S. Diamant Vol. xxxv—1916; pp. 957-978 

In the calculation of a-c. phenomena by means of complex quantities, 
as a rule, the rectangular components of the vector are used. A simple 

3 
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SYNOPTICAL INDEX 


method for dealing directly with the vectors themselves is described and 
consists in introducing the operator,/”, where n y contrary to ordinary usage, 
may be any positive or negative fraction. For convenience of reference 
a summary of formulas is given and also a very short bibliography. 

Discussion , pages 979-981, by Messrs. A. Gray, E. E. F. Creighton, 
j. B. Whitehead, E. H. Colpitts and N. S. Diamant. 

A general discussion of the various mathematical determinations. 

• 

3. UNITS, MEASUREMENTS AND INSTRUMENTS 

CREST VOLTMETERS 

C, H. Sharp and E. D. Doyle Vol. xxxv 1916, p. 99-107 

The paper shows how a voltmeter which will read directly the maximum 
or crest values obtained in high-voltage testing may he constituted by a 
combination of an electrostatic voltmeter and an electric valve. Dia¬ 
grams of connection are shown and results of test given to indicate the 
validity of the method. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W. R. Work on "Notes 
on the Measurement of High Voltage". 

THE VOLTMETER COIL IN TESTING TRANSFORMERS 
A. B. Hendricks, Jr. Vol. xxxv 1916, p, 11T 

The advantages of the voltmeter coil in the determination of the high- 
tension voltage in testing transformers. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W. R. Work on "Notes 
on the Measurement of High Voltage". 

THE CREST VOLTMETER 

L. W. Chubb Vol. xxxv 1916, pp. 109-116 

This paper mentions and compares some of the methods of high-voltage 
measurement and describes in more detail the crest voltmeter with its 
construction, operation, accuracy and application. The summary states 
that spark gaps should be only a calibrating standard and a more prac¬ 
tical instrument, such as <1 escribed, the preferred working standard. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W. K. Work on "Notes 
on the Measurement of High Voltage", 

NOTES ON THE MEASUREMENT OF HIGH VOLTAGE 
W. R. Work Vol. xxxv 1916, pp, 119.196 

A brief account of some of the experiments made to determine the 
relative accuracy of certain methods used in measuring high voltage, 
The methods comprise the use of a tertiary tor voltmeter I eoil in the 
high-tension transformer, the crest voltmeter and the derivation of the 
high-tension pressure from the primary voltage. 

Discussion (including that of papers by Sharp and Doyle, D, W. Chubb 
and A. B. Hendricks), pages 127-MO, by Messrs. E. K. Creighton, F. W 
Peek, Jr., F. M. Farmer, F. Bedell, C. A. Adams, W. I. Middleton, J, R, 
Craighead, C. L. Dawes, J. B. Whitehead, L. W. Chubb, C, 14. Sharp, 
C. F. Harding, W. D. Peaslee, M. (*, Newman and A, B. Hendricks, 
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A general discussion with particular reference to the oscillograph and 
visual corona methods of measuring crest voltage. 

A METHOD OF DETERMINING THE CORRECTNESS OF POLYPHASE WATT¬ 
METER CONNECTIONS 

W. B. Kouwenhoven Vol. xxxv—1916, pt>. 183-206 

A description of a method of checking the correctness of the connections 
of a polyphase watt-hour meter and proof that the methods most com¬ 
monly used are unreliable. Rules are worked out that make the recti¬ 
fication of incorrect connections simple. Another method is described 
which may be used on balanced or unbalanced three-phase circuits at 
any power factor, providing the opening of one phase at a time is permis¬ 
sible. 

Discussion , pages 207-211, by Messrs. W. H. Pratt, G. A. Sawin, L. 
W. Chubb, C. A. Adams and W. B. Kouwenhoven. 

A general discussion. 

IRON LOSSES IN DIRECT-CURRENT MACHINES 

B. G. Lamme Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 261-286 

It is shown that no great accuracy is practicable in the calculation of 
actual iron losses, except in special cases. A brief explanation of several 
causes of variation in losses is given. 

The four principal sources of core loss are considered, namely—armature¬ 
ring loss, armature-tooth loss, eddy currents in buried conductors, and 
pole-face losses. Under eddy current losses an explanation is given of 
certain losses not usually taken into account with a crude method of 
calculation and some tabulated results. 

Under pole-face losses an empirical formula is given, also tabulated 
results. 

The effect of load on losses is discussed and some of the effects of flux 
distortion on losses are shown. 

Discussion , pages 287-299, by Messrs. H. F. T. Erben, W. S. Moody, 
W. B. Potter, F. H. Kierstead, H. M. Hobart, W. J. Foster, J. L. Burn¬ 
ham, L. T. Robinson, A. S. Langsdorf and B. G. Lamme. 

A general discussion of iron losses in d-c. machines and transformers. 

STANDARDIZATION 

C. Le Maistre Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 489-496 

A general review of development of standardization committees and 
organizations here and abroad. A citation of the many advantages of 
proper standardization and an appeal for universal cooperation. Par¬ 
ticular reference is given to standardization of electrical machinery with 
emphasis laid on the adoption of a standard temperature rise basis. 

Discussion , pages 497-500, by Messrs. C. H. Sharp, F. Osgood, C. P. 
Steinmetz, C. Le Maistre and C. A. Adams. 

A general discussion. 

REPORT OF THE TRANSMISSION COMMITTEE 
Percy H. Thomas, Chairman Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 666-583 

I. Data from Operating Plants on the Effect of Altitude on the 
Operating Temperature Rise of Electrical Apparatus. 
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IJ. _ Experience with Grounded Neutral mi 1 Ttusi..n Tran: mis. 
si on Lines. 

Discussion , pages 584-597, by Messrs. N. A. Carle, M. H. Tins , |\ 
Junkersfeld, E. E. E. Creighton, IX B. Rushnum.% J. T. Lawson, j’ B, 
I aylor, P. H. Chase, H. R, Woodrow, E. C. Stone, F. L, Hum, L. \ , 
Crichton, R. F. Sehuehardt, E. T. Street, H. Goodwin, Jr,, W. A. Carter 
and B. Price. 

A general discussion of experience with systems, grounded and ;;;»■» 
grounded. Very complete description of the Victoria Falls and Tran., 
vaal Power Company, Ltd., and the Rand Mines Rower Stipple Co. 
Ltd. 


OF BAROMETRIC PRESSURE ON TEMPERATURE RISK OF SELF- 
COOLED STATIONARY INDUCTION APPARATUS 
V* M * Montsin «er V«l. xxxv-1916, PI ». 5M-«a« 

This paper is divided into three parts, as follows; (1) A general review 
* ol the principal laws of the dissipation of heat, radiation, conduct inn 
a.nd convection. (2) The development of a simple formula for the effect 
of altitude on the cooling ot surfaces of different shapes, db A general 
discussion of the method of conducting experimental observation; at 
different altitudes on three different shaped surfaces. 

Discussion , pages 027-085, by Messrs. R. W. Sorensen, A. Grav and 
V. M. Montsinger. 

A general discussion of methods and results obtained, 

MEGGER AND ot HER TESTS ON SUSPENSION INSULATORS 

Unt Vot. xxxv 19X6. ju>. 738 738 

1 his paper gives the results of megger tests made on disk insulator', on 
a 00,000-volt transmission line in Massachusetts after 2.5 yean, operation, 

I he percentage ol failures in different positions in the string is given mi 
, , h stR “ n " ut, l»‘ fn «<>n lowers. The actual cost of making these 
Lists under different conditions of weather and of service requirement-. 
* 18 K ,von Per insulator on the line, per bad insulator and per lower. 

PtsrvsstOH meonioratcd with that of paper by R. II. Marvin on "A 
iNew Method ol Grading Suspension Insulators". 

. EXPERIENCES IN TESTING PORCELAIN 
reighton Vol. xxxv 1916. jip, 739 744 

I lie results of numerous experiences i„ testing porrelmu insulators 
‘ ' 11 all y_»i tegard to porosity, absorption of water, -airfare leakage 
and dielectric losses Considerable energy is required to drive moisture 
out ol a porous insulator and it has been found best to restrict the o ,1 

‘ ” testing to dry porcelain, whereas the wetter the porcelain the 

more effective is the 00-cycle test. 

New mS ”175“'‘r lU ' l i WiUl U ' Ut " f ,,!l > K ' r '’>• «■ H. Marvin on ‘'A 
New Method of Grading Suspension Insulators", 

R. H. M„rv1n NEW METH0D 0F (1K A»IN<i SUSPENSION INKULATOKS 

V«L xxxv 1916, pi>. 748 782 

bufi!,n'llf'" J ,lraW ", 10 ll, “. k, "* w " ''i« a <H'nntages of the uneven di-tri 
'".Lon of voltage m long strmgs of disks. The general theory showing 
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how the distribution is determined by the various capacities of the units 
is given. It is shown how the distribution can be improved by grading, 
or varying the internal capacity of the units. 

The proposed method of grading consists in placing flat metal rings on 
the insulator, arouind cap and stud respectively, the porcelain disk being 
enlarged for this purpose. 

A simple method of measuring the voltage distribution is described 
using a single needle gap. 

The results of tests with and without grading are given, the graded 
strings showing a decidedly better distribution of voltage. 

Discussion , pages 753-755, by Messrs. F. W. Peek, Jr., and E. E. P. 
Creighton. 

A general discussion. 


THE CORONA VOLTMETER 

J. B. Whitehead and M. W. Pullen Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 809-833 

An instrument is described in which the first appearance of corona is 
used as a measure of the applied voltage. The electroscope, the gal¬ 
vanometer or the telephone are used to determine the first appearance 
of corona. Tests showing the constancy and permanence of the instru¬ 
ment are described. 

Discussion , pages 834-843, by Messrs. L. W. Chubb, C. H. Sharp, 
J. R. Craighead, C. F. Harding, F. W. Peek, Jr., J. Kunz, J. B. Taylor 
and J. B. Whitehead. 

Arguments for and against the corona voltmeter as compared with 
other methods of measuring high voltages. 

TEMPERATURE RISE OF INSULATED LEAD-COVERED CABLES 
Richard C. Powell Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1017-1042 

After a brief historical note, the factors that determine the rate of temper¬ 
ature rise of a cable are considered. The thermal conductivity is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of volume thermal conductivity of the insulation, the 
surface thermal conductivity of the lead sheath, and the dimensions of 
the cable. A formula is given for calculating increased temperature due 
to stray currents in the lead sheath. Carrying capacity is also consid¬ 
ered from the viewpoint of the thermal properties of the duct line. The 
overload or intermittent rating is calculated from a given formula. 
Variable air temperature is discussed. Various formulas given are de¬ 
veloped in three appendixes. 

Discussion , pages 1043-1050, by Messrs. M. T. Crawford, L. T. Merwin, 
J. B. Fisken, S. C. Lindsay, C. R. Collins, H. W. Buck, R. Howes, M. 
E. Cheney and W. A. Del Mar. 

A general discussion with special emphasis on the effect on temperature 
rise of adjacent power lines and crossovers. Experiences of several 
large power companies. 

TESTING FOR DEFECTIVE INSULATORS ON HIGH-TENSION TRANSMISSION 

LINES 

B. G. Flaherty Vol. xxxv,—1916, pp. 1095-1109 

A discussion of the importance and necessity of field tests on high- 
tension insulators and three methods of making such tests, viz; with 
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the oscillator, the megger, and the telephone receiver. The latter is 
described in detail and some data given on its development and use on 
a 60,000-volt-line. Laboratory checks on defective insulators are given. 
Figures of cost for locating and replacing defective units are given. A 
method of studying rate of depreciation is outlined. 

Discussion , pages 1110-1129, by Messrs. H. J. Ryan, L. T. Merwin, 
E. A. Loew, J. B. Taylor, C. E.’Magnusson, M. T. Crawford, W. D. 
Peaslee, R. W. Pope, C. P. Osborne, G. Harding, B. G. Flaherty, S. C. 
Lindsay, J. P. Jollyman, J. Mini, Jr., and E. E. Creighton. 

Advantages and disadvantages of various methods of detecting and 
testing faulty insulators, question of removal, oil impregnation of porous 
insulators, value of grounded neutral, etc. 

THE HIGH-VOLTAGE POTENTIOMETER 
Harris J. Ryan Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1131-1136 

Description of a high-voltage potentiometer which may be made at 
reasonable expense consisting of a water resistance potential distributor 
and a sparking probe potential difference detector. The results of an 
integrity trial are charted. The device is intended for investigations in 
which the results are not required to be known within 2 or 3 per cent of 
their actual value. 

No discussion. 

AN ARTIFICIAL TRANSMISSION LINE WITH ADJUSTABLE LINE CONSTANTS 
C. Edward Magnusson and S. R. Burbank Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1137-1149 

A description of an artificial transmission line which can be readily 
adjusted to represent 200 miles (321.86 km.) of commercial transmission 
lines of any spacing up to a maximum of 120 in. (3 m.) and of any size 
wire up to 4/0 copper. It can also be made to correspond to aerial or 
cable telephone lines and to power cables. The use of this line is illus¬ 
trated by a number of typical experiments. 

Discussion , pages 1150-1153, by Messrs. L. J. Corbett, W. D. Peaslee, 
J. D. Ross, S. R. Burbank, C. A. Whipple and C. E. Magnusson. 

A general discussion of the value of artificial transmission lines. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADMITTANCE TYPE OF WAVE-FORM STANDARD 
Frederick Bedell Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1165-1170 

A description of the characteristics of a certain type of standard for 
determining how near an actual wave is to a true sine wave and for 
prescribing allowable limits of deviation. An investigation to determine 
whether a standard can be specified that will be more suitable in its 
characteristics and more practical in its application. 

Discussion, pages 1171-1186, by Messrs. H. S. Osborne, L. F. Curtis, 
C. E. Magnusson, L. W. Chubb, L. T. Merwin, L. J. Corbett, J. B. 
Fisken, W. D. Peaslee, H. J. Ryan, R. W. Mastick, F. Bedell and Report 
by Joint Committee on Inductive Interference. 

A discussion of the various factors involved in the selection of a 
wave-shape standard and the penalizing of upper harmonics. An appeal 
for cooperation between power companies, telephone companies and 
manufacturers. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON PORCELAIN SUSPENSION INSULATOR UNITS 
J. Cameron Clark Vol. xxxv-1916, pp. 1453-1466 

A very complete description of experiments on porcelain suspension 
insulator units. Preliminary organization, scope of tests, unusual equip¬ 
ment required to measure very high resistance of sound dry insulators. 
Results tabulated when insulators were subjected to mechanical stress, 
voltages of 1,000 to 30,000, to temperature variation, also effect of moisture. 
Description of attempted methods of water-logging insulators. 

No discussion. 

TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTIONS IN ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
B. G. Lamme Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1471-1488 

The fundamental principles governing heat distribution and temper¬ 
ature in electrical apparatus. Heat generation, heat flow and heat 
dissipation and resultant temperature are discussed. Paths of heat flow 
and effects of heat resistance of such paths discussed. The effects of 
rapid head flow on equalization of temperatures and on their measure¬ 
ment. Fallacies in temperature guarantees and indications pointed out. 
Some of more common errors in methods of measurement described. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by F. D. Newbury on 
“Rational Temperature Guarantees for Large A-C. Generators. 

RATIONAL TEMPERATURE GUARANTEES FOR LARGE A.C. GENERATORS 
F. D. Newbury Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1489-1502 

An argument for the standardization of temperature guarantees when 
based on internal temperatures as measured by thermocouples. It is 
recommended that in all cases the maximum safe operating temperature 
of the insulation be used as temperature guarantee instead of a lower 
temperature. Arguments are presented from the stand-point of both 
operating and designing engineers. Curves are shown illustrating tem¬ 
perature conditions in stator and rotor of a large high-voltage turbo¬ 
generator. Examples are given showing that a low temperature rise 
guarantee for the stator does not necessarily result in overload margin. 
To be certain of overload margin specifications must call for maximum 
rating desired. 

Discussion , pages 1503-1522, by Messrs. A. Gray, W. J. Foster, C. J. 
Fechheimer, V. M. Montsinger, P. Junkersfeld, P. M. Lincoln, W. C. 
Bauer, N. J. Conrad, C. A. Keller, M. M. Flower, B. G. Lamme, and 
F. D. Newbury. 

A general discussion. 

4. INSULATION AND DIELECTRIC PHENOMENA 

STUDIES IN LIGHTNING PROTECTION ON 4000-VOLT CIRCUITS 
D. W. Roper Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 655-694 

Investigations over a five-year period on a distributing system covering 
about 180 square miles of the city of Chicago, supplying about 250,000 
customers through about 16,000 transformers. A number of theories 
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were tried out in practise and results are given in detail. The conditions 
during the year 1915 and records obtained from lightning storms during 
the year are set forth by means of maps, drawings and tables. An analysis 
of results is followed by a list of conclusions. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by ( h O. Rider on “Pro¬ 
tection of High-Voltage Distribution Systems by Isolating Transformers”. 

MEGGER AND OTHER TESTS ON SUSPENSION INSULATORS 
F. L Hunt Vol. xxxv 1916, pp. 736-738 

This paper gives the results of megger tests made on disk insulators 
on a 06,000-volt transmission line in Massachusetts after 2.5 years oper¬ 
ation. The percentage of failures in different positions in the string is 
given on both strain and suspension towers. The actual cost of making 
these tests under different conditions of weather and of service require 
ments is given per insulator on the line, per bad insulator and per tower. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by R. H. Marvin » m “A 
New Method of Grading Suspension Insulators”. 

EXPERIENCES IN TESTING PORCELAIN 
E. E. F. Creighton Vol. xxxv 1916, pp. 739-744 

The results of numerous experiences in testing porcelain insulator:; 
particularly in regard to porosity, absorption of water, surface leakage 
and dielectric losses. Considerable energy is required to drive moisture 
out of a porous insulator and it has been found best to rest rict the oscillator 
testing to dry porcelain, whereas the wetter the porcelain t he more effec¬ 
tive is the 00-cycle test. 

Discussion , incorporated with that of paper by R. II. Marvin on * J A 
New Method of Grading Suspension Insulators.” 

A NEW METHOD OF GRADING SUSPENSION INSULATORS 
R. H. Marvin Vol. xxxv 1916, pp. 748-762 

Attention is drawn to the known disadvantages of the uneven distribu¬ 
tion of voltage in long strings of disks. The general theory showing how 
the distribution is determined by the various capacities of the units is 
given. It is shown how the distribution can be improved by grading, m 
varying the internal capacity of the units. 

The proposed method of grading consists in placing flat metal rings 
on the insulator, around the cap and stud respectively, the porcelain 
(liskj)eing enlarged for this purpose. 

A simple method of measuring the voltage distribution is described 
using a single needle gap. 

The results of tests with and without grading are given, tin* graded 
strings showing a decidedly better distribution of voltage. 

Discussion , pages 752-755, by Messrs. P. W, Peek, Jr M and li. iy, p, 
Creighton. 

A general discussion. 

THE EFFECT OF HIGH CONTINUOUS VOLTAGES ON AIR, OIL AND SOLID 

INSULATIONS 

F. W. Peek, Jr. VoL xxxv 1916, pp, 783-800 

This paper gives the results of experiments on the dielectric strength of 
air, oil and solid insulations determined for d-e. voltages up to 150 kv. 
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and compared with a-c. results. Visual corona voltage and variation of 
voltage with air density. Spark-over voltages in air and oil. D-c. break¬ 
down voltages of solid insulations as compared with a-c. High-voltage 
direct current in cable testing. 

Discussion , pages 801-808, by Messrs. J. B. Whitehead, W. Baum, 
S. Farwell, C. E. Skinner, C. L. Dawes, C. H. Sharp, J. B. Taylor, F. W. 
Peek, Jr., and L. T. Robinson. 

A general discussion with amplification of certain features such as 
spark-over between concentric cylinders, the Thury high-tension d-c. 
system, etc. 

TESTING FOR DEFECTIVE INSULATORS ON HIGH-TENSION TRANSMISSION 

LINES 

B. G. Flaherty Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1095-1109 

A discussion of the importance and necessity of field tests on high-ten¬ 
sion insulators and three methods of making such tests, viz.: with the 
oscillator, the megger, and the telephone receiver. The latter is described 
in detail and some data given on its development and use on a 60,000- 
volt-line. Laboratory checks on defective insulators are given. Figures 
of cost for locating and replacing defective units are given. A method of 
studying rate of depreciation is outlined. 

Discussion , pages 1110-1129, by Messrs. H. J. Ryan, L. T. Merwin, E. 
A. Loew, J. B. Taylor, C. E. Magnusson, M. T. Crawford, W. D. Peaslee, 
R. W. Pope, C. P. Osborne, G. Harding, B. G. Flaherty, S. C. Lindsay, 
J. P. Jollyman, J. Mini, Jr., and E. E. Creighton. 

Advantages and disadvantages of various methods of detecting and 
testing faulty insulators, question of removal, oil impregnation of porous 
insulators, value of grounded neutral, etc. 

INSULATOR FAILURES UNDER TRANSIENT VOLTAGES 
W. D. Peaslee Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1187-1194 

This paper presents the results of recent investigations on the failure of 
insulators under impact and combined impact and normal frequency 
voltages. Microphotographs are included. The breakdown of a dielectric 
involves energy which is a time function, and the importance of the 
duration of the stress in determining the magnitude of the voltage neces¬ 
sary to puncture an insulator are discussed. The importance of the elimina¬ 
tion of air holes and defects in porcelain is shown. Some essential features 
of a successful line insulator are stated. 

Discussion , pages 1195-1205, by Messrs. J. B. Fisken, W. D. Peaslee, 
R. Howes, L. T. Merwin, H. J. Ryan, R. W. Mastick, R. M. Boykin, 
A. A. Miller and E. E. F. Creighton. 

A general discussion including experiences of certain power transmission 
lines. 

CERAMICS IN RELATION TO THE DURABILITY OF PORCELAIN SUSPENSION 

INSULATORS 

Harris J. Ryan Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1437—1452 

The fundamental requirements in satisfactory high-voltage line insula¬ 
tors are summarized and particular emphasis is placed upon the need for 
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coordinated study of service durability. The effect of porosity upon 
durability is explained in detail and an appeal made for the establishment 
of a practical porosity elimination test. 

The manufacture and structure of electrical porcelain is studied from 
the viewpoint of the ceramist, with many quotations and illustrations 
taken from the Transactions of the American Ceramic Society. 

The author briefly states the conclusions at which he has arrived and 
gives a very complete list of references and notes. 

No discussion. 

EXPERIMENTS ON PORCELAIN SUSPENSION INSULATOR UNITS 
J. Cameron Clark Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1453-1466 

A very complete description of experiments on porcelain suspension 
insulator units. Preliminary organization, scope of tests, unusual equip¬ 
ment required to measure very high resistance of sound dry insulators. 
Results tabulated when insulators were subjected to mechanical stress, 
voltages of 1,000 to 30,000, to temperature variation, also effect of mois¬ 
ture. Description of attempted methods of water-logging insulators. 

No discussion. 

INVESTIGATION OF SUSPENSION INSULATOR DETERIORATION 
J. E. Woodbridge Voi. xxxv—1916, pp. 1467-1470 

This paper gives an outline of an investigation of suspension insulator 
deterioration. It cites the origin of the investigation, the limiting factors 
encountered and methods employed to overcome them. 

No discussion. 


5. ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS 

OUTLINE OF THEORY OF IMPULSE CURRENTS 
C. P. Steinmetz Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1-20 

In Part I it is shown how, from the integral of the general differential 
equation of the electric circuit, which has been discussed in a previous 
paper, all types of electric currents are derived as special cases, corres¬ 
ponding to particular values of the integration constants. 

In Part II an outline of the theory of impulse currents is given. They 
comprise two classes, the non-periodic and the periodic. The equations 
of both are given in different forms, by exponential and by hyperbolic or 
trigonometric functions. 

A few special cases are discussed. 

Discussion , pages 20-31, by Messrs. C. P. Steinmetz, M. I. Pupin, 
H. Pender, H. Lippelt and A. E. Kennedy. 

A discussion of the advantages of the synthetic and analytic methods 
of studidng engineering phenomena. A development of the special cases 
under impulse currents of the circuit having capacity in series. 

TEMPERATURE RISE OF INSULATED LEAD-COVERED CABLES 
Richard C- Powell Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1017-1042 

After a brief historical note, the factors that determine the rate of 
temperature rise of a cable are considered. The thermal conductivity is 
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expressed in terms of volume thermal conductivity of the insulation, the 
surface thermal conductivity of the lead sheath, and the dimensions of the 
cable. A formula is given for calculating increased temperature due to 
stray currents in the lead sheath. Carrying capacity is also considered 
from the viewpoint of the thermal properties of the duct line. The over¬ 
load or intermittent rating is calculated from a given formula. Variable 
air temperature is discussed. Various formulas given are developed in 
three appendixes. 

Discussion , pages 1043-1050, by Messrs. M. T. Crawford, L. T. Merwin, 
J. B. Fisken, S. C. Lindsay, C. R. Collins, H. W. Buck, R. Howes, M. E. 
Cheney and W. A. Del Mar. 

A general discussion with special emphasis on the effect on temperature 
rise of adjacent power lines and crossovers. Experiences of several large 
power companies. 

STEEL CONDUCTORS FOR TRANSMISSION LINES 
H. B. Dwight Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1237-1250 

This paper states that steel cables will not generally be economical on 
main transmission lines, except for long spans, and for high altitudes 
where corona is excessive. They may be advisable as bare conductors 
for d-c. railway feeders. They deteriorate more rapidly than copper 
conductors and have very low scrap value. Steel cables for alternating 
current should be finely .stranded and different groups of wire should be 
spiraled in opposite directions. Medium grades of steel give better results 
with alternating currents than high priced grades. There is an opening 
for the profitable use of steel cables on branch lines of power systems of 
all voltages. 

Discussion , pages 1251-1258, by Messrs. R. E. Doane, T. H. Worcester, 
D. B. Rushmore, S. C. Coey, W. T. Snyder and H. B. Dwight. 

' A general discussion. 

6. MAGNETIC PROPERTIES AND TESTING OF IRON 

IRON LOSSES IN DIRECT-CURRENT MACHINES 
B. G. Lamme Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 261-286 

It is shown that no great accuracy is practicable in the calculation of 
actual iron losses, except in special cases. A brief explanation of several 
causes of variation in losses is given. 

The four principal sources of core loss are considered, namely—arma¬ 
ture-ring loss, armature-tooth loss, eddy currents in buried conductors, 
and pole-face losses. Under eddy current losses an explanation is given of 
certain losses not usually taken into account, with a crude method of 
calculation and some tabulated results. 

Under pole-face losses an empirical formula is given, also tabulated 
results. 

The effect of load on losses is discussed and some of the effects of flux 
distortion on losses are shown. 

Dis ussion , pages 287-299, by Messrs. H. F. T. Erben, W. S. Moody, 
W. B. Potter, P. H. Kierstead, H. M. Hobart, W. J. Foster, J. L. Burn¬ 
ham, L. T. Robinson, A, S. Langsdorf and B. G. Lamme. 

A general discussion of iron losses in d-c. machines and transformers. 
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8. TRANSFORMERS 

THE VOLTMETER COIL IN TESTING TRANSFORMERS 
A. B. Hendricks, Jr. Vot. xxxv j*. 

Tin* advantages of the voltmeter coil in the detenimuffion of the high* 
tension voltage in testing transformers. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W. R. Work on “X.dr 
on the Measurement of High Voltage." 

EFFECT OF BAROMETRIC PRESSURE ON TEMPERATURE RISE OF SELF- 
COOLED STATIONARY INDUCTION APPARATUS 
V. M. Mont singer Vul. xx*v If 16, pp, 599-620 

This paper is divided into three parts as follow.; ; I i A general review 
of the principal laws of the dissipation of heat radiaMon, * Minim Jem and 
convention. (2) The development of a simple formula for ?he etfret of 
altitude on the cooling of surfaces of different shape;., o2 A general 
discussion o! the method of eondueting expemmaffal uleaTvation-. at 
different altitudes on three different shaped surface.-.. 

Discussion , pages 027-H22, hv Messrs, R. W. Sorensen, A, tony arid 
V. M. Mont,singer, 

A general discussion of methods and result-.- obtained. 

PROTECTION OF HIGH-VOLTAGE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS BY ISOLATING 

TRANSFORMERS 

O* °* Ril,<>r Vol. xxxv mi. jtji, 717*7*$ 

This paper calls attention ft* the practicability «#f loialt/mg hm* di • 
turbanees by means of transformers. Application t- made to lugb voltage 
dist ribution systems serving, the rural rimmmmtie . which, le.nli, m (Uf 
interconnected ni4 work of overhead hues. 

Discussion , pages 720721, by Mcsm-., 17 H, I*, Creighton, t\ p, Mem 
nwl'A, lb 11. Chase, J. T. Lawson, J. It, Taylor, j. 11, Abaffiguam, H , Id 
Sehuehardt, lb JunkersiVId, D. It. Rush more, IT \V, Roper/ S. I ha 
inant, II. Mnurudiatt and N, L. Pollard, 

A general discussion with particular reference to tin spiff conductor 
principle and its relation to ideal relay protection. 

9. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 

THE LIQUID RHEOSTAT IN LOGO MOTIVE SERVICE 

A ' L HaU Vol, xxxv 1919, pp. 167 171 

A description of the liquid rheostat in locomotive service giving m defail 
flu fc arrangement of t he mechanical parts and means of t out rolling it . 

Discussion , pages 172 172, by Messrs, <\ Iff Knight ami R. 17 
Ilellmuml. 

A discussion mainly of tin* liquid rheostat used in mine hoist service. 

IRON LOSSES IN DIRECT-CURRENT MAC JUNES 
B. G. Lumme Vat. xxxv m«f* pp, 26t 266 

It is shown that no great accuracy is practicable in the calculation of 
actual iron losses, except in special eases. A brief explanation of several 
causes of variation in losses is given, 
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The four principal sources of core loss are considered, namely—armature¬ 
ring loss, armature-tooth loss, eddy currents in buried conductors, and 
pole-face losses. Under eddy current losses an explanation is given of 
certain losses not usually taken into account with a crude method of cal¬ 
culation and some tabulated results. 

Under pole-face losses an empirical formula is given, also tabulated 
results. 

The effect of load on losses is discussed and some of the effects of flux 
distortion on losses are shown. 

Discussion , pages 287-299, by Messrs. H. F. T. Erben, W. S. Moody, 
W. B. Potter, F. H. Kierstead, H. M. Hobart, W. J. Foster, J. L. Burn¬ 
ham, L. T. Robinson, A. S. Langsdorf and B. G. Lamme. 

A general discussion of iron losses in d-c. machines and transformers. 

ELECTRIC DRIVE FOR REVERSING ROLLING MILLS 
Wilfred Sykes and David Hall Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 501-519 

This paper answers some of the questions which have arisen in the 
rapid displacement of steam drive by electric drive for reversing rolling 
mills, and describes the constructions which have been found desirable. 

Discussion , pages 520-537, by Messrs. K. A. Pauly, E. S. Jeffries. D. M. 
Petty, R. Tschentscher, H. D. James, F. G. Liljenroth, B. Wiley, H. S. 
Page, P. Lindemann, A. Gray and W. Sykes. 

A discussion of the relative merit of steam and electric drive for revers¬ 
ing mills. Statistics of installation at Steel Company of Canada. Com¬ 
parison of European and American practise. 

MOTOR EQUIPMENTS FOR THE RECOVERY OF PETROLEUM 
W. G. Taylor Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 539-652 

This paper presents data covering the horse power requirements and 
kilowatt-hour consumption for the various operations in drilling and 
maintaining producing oil wells. The use of the slip-ring induction motor 
for drilling, pumping and cleaning wells. Special controllers and resist¬ 
ance. Pumping, cleaning and “pulling” rods by a Y-delta or two speed 
machine. 

Discussion, pages 553-554, by M^srs. F. Woodbury and A. M. Dudley. 

General discussion. 

EXPERIENCE AND RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CENTRAL STATION PROTEC¬ 
TION FEATURES 

N. L. Pollard and J. T. Lawson Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 695-715 

The protective features described in this paper are some of those now 
in use on the system of the Public Service Electric Company, which serves 
a population of about 2,200,000. 

The protective devices and schemes discussed are, as follows: Alumi¬ 
num cell arresters; arcing ground suppressor; faulty cable localizer; cable 
testing; high-potential and high-frequency testing; generator bus connec¬ 
tion scheme; exciter connection scheme; reactors; relays; multi-recorders; 
insulation resistance recorder; air washers; resistance bulbs and thermo¬ 
couples; dampers on air-blast transformers; coherer alarm devices; 
potential indicating devices. 
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Discussion incorporated with that of paper by 0. 0. Rider on "Protec¬ 
tion of High-Voltage Distribution Systems by Isolating Transformers." 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY TESTS AND SPECIFICATIONS BASED ON MODERN 

STANDARDS 

H. M. Hobart Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1259-1287 

Comparisons are made of the standardization rules for electrical 
machinery now in force in various countries showing that machinery built 
in conformance wdth the American rules will usually also conform with 
rules employed in other countries. Suggestion is made that 55 degrees 
could be employed as the ambient temperature of reference for tropical 
ratings. Attention is called to a series of acceptance tests on some large 
waterwheel generators and to the temperature results obtained by making 
cyclic heat runs on these machines. 

No discussion. 

TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTIONS IN ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
B. G. Lamme Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1471-1488 

The fundamental principles governing heat distribution and tempera¬ 
ture in electrical apparatus. Heat generation, heat flow and heat dissipa¬ 
tion and resultant temperature are discussed. Paths of heat flow and 
effects of heat resistance of such paths discussed. The effects of rapid 
heat flow on equalization of temperatures and on their measurement. 
Fallacies in temperature guarantees and indications pointed out. Some 
of more common errors in methods of measurement described. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by F. D. Newbury on "Ra¬ 
tional Temperature Guarantees for Large A-C. Generators. 

RATIONAL TEMPERATURE GUARANTEES FOR LARGE A-C. GENERATORS 
F. D. Newbury Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1489-1502 

An argument for the standardization of temperature guarantees when 
based on internal temperatures as measured by thermocouples. It is 
recommended that in all cases the maximum safe operating temperature 
of the insulation be used as temperature guarantee instead of a lower 
temperature. Arguments are presented from the standpoint of both 
operating and designing engineers. Curves are shown illustrating tem¬ 
perature conditions in stator and rotor of a large high-voltage turbo¬ 
generator. Examples are given showing that a low temperature rise 
guarantee for the stator does not necessarily result in overload margin. 
To be certain of overload margin, specifications must call for maximum 
rating desired. 

Discussion , pages 1503-1522, by Messrs. A, Gray, W. J. Foster, C. T. 
Fechheimer, V. M. Montsinger, P. Junkersfeld, P. M. Lincoln W C 

® a “ er ’ N ' J - Conrad ’ C - A - Keller, M. M. Flower, B. G. Lamme and 
r. D. Newbury. 

A general discussion. 


q, , KUF1URING CAPACITIES OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

otepnen Q. Hayes Tr , 

y Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1523-1530 


A senes of notes on the rupturing capacity of oil breakers. Descrip- 
ioh of result obtained by root-mean-square of maximum peak of current 
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wave that occurs while breaker is opening multiplied by root-mean- 
square of open-circuit voltage that occurs immediately after breaker 
opens. Attention called to different classes of ratings. Recommenda¬ 
tions made as to most desirable method of rating and ability of breakers 
to be re-operative. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by E. M. Hewlett on 
“Rating of Oil Circuit Breakers”. 

RATING OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

E. M. Hewlett Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1531-1533 

Paper points out several difficulties which are encountered in rating of 
actual circuit breakers, but generally favors that these ratings be on 
the basis of the current to be opened in the arc at the operating voltage 
of the system. 

Discussion , pages 1534-1549, by Messrs. C. Lichtenberg, N. L. Pollard, 
G. A. Burnham, J. L. Harper, H. W. Buck, J. B. Taylor, K. C. Randall, 
L. E. Imlay, C. A. Adams, E. M. Hewlett, S. Q. Hayes, H. R. Summer- 
hay es, P. M. Lincoln. L. W. Chubb and P. Lindemann. 

A general discussion. 

11. POWER PLANTS AND CENTRAL STATIONS 

THE MUNICIPALLY-OPERATED ELECTRICAL UTILITIES OF WESTERN CANADA 
A. G. Christie Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 33-87 

The paper discusses a number of public utilities in various cities in 
Western Canada. The characteristics of these cities are reviewed and a 
brief outline of equipments of the various plants is given. The costs and 
methods of financing these utilities are discussed at considerable length 
and the charges for various services are summarized. 

Discussion , pages 88-98, by Messrs. P. Betts, H. G. Stott, R. P. Bolton, 
E. J. Cheney, C. H. Sharp, A. Reid and A. G. Christie. 

A general discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of municipal 
ownership of public utilities and methods of financing them. 

THE POWER COMPANY’S PROBLEM IN THE ELECTRIC SUPPLY FOR LARGE 

SINGLE-PHASE LOAD 

W. C. L. Eglin Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1289-1292 

A power company must be able to supply energy of uniform pressure, 
single-phase, two-phase or three-phase, at whatever voltage best suits 
customer. These conditions best met by polyphase units. When de¬ 
mand for single-phase current is heavy enough to produce unbalance, 
some means of balancing must be provided. Three methods are discussed. 
Correction for power factor on each individual large consumer’s line is 
suggested. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Philip Torchio on 
“Supply of Single-Phase Loads from Central Stations”. 

SUPPLY OF SINGLE-PHASE LOADS FROM CENTRAL STATIONS 
Philip Torchio Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1293-1301 

American central stations have extensively adopted single-phase dis¬ 
tribution from polyphase stations. Individual regulators employed. 
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Generators with good single-phase eharaeterislies or in certain eases 
generators with kilovolt ampere rating in excess of kilowatt capacity of 
steam unit are employed. Customers assist balancing by dividing load 
between phases. Question of power supply to N\ Yd X. II, tv II. RR, 
discussed. Equipment described. 

Discussion , including that of paper by W. C. L. Eglin, page 1302 RUM, 
by Messrs. W. S. Murray, P. Junkersfeld, 1). B. Rushniore, L. E, 1 inlay, 
H. R. Summerhayes, N. W. Storer, E. II. Martindale, E, F. \V, Alexander- 
son, j. L. Harper, H, W. Buck, J. 15. Kershner, C. P, Scoff., \\\ i\ b, 
Eglin, V. Torchio, P. Osgood and ('. F. Harding. 

(General discussion. 

SINGLE-PHASE POWER PRODUCTION 

E. F. W. Alexanderson and G. H. Hill Vol. xxxv 1916* j»p. 1315 1327 

The general tendency of electric power supply is toward centrali/.ation 
of stations and to he consistent stations must be standardized. From 
this standpoint single-phase power can best be supplied from polyphase 
systems. Operation and theory of phase converters discussed, 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Oilman and Forte-mm 
on "Single-Phase Power Service from Central Stations**. 


SINGLE-PHASE POWER SERVICE FROM CENTRAL STATIONS 
R. E. Gilman and C. L. Fort esc ue Vol. xxxv 1916, pj>. 1329 1347 

An outline of several methods by which single-phase power may be 
supplied from a polyphase system with advantages and disadvantages, 
Unbalance in voltage when single-phase power is supplied direct from 
polyphase circuit explained. Law of distribution of load in polyphase 
system deduced. Outline of theory of single-phase generator given, 
Essential requirements for phase balancing, requirement for gout rut 
apparatus, behavior of balancer under short, circuit. 

Discussion , (including that of paper by Alexanderson and Hill), page , 
1348-1 .mS» by Messrs. R. E. Doherty, H. G. Heist, 11. L, Wailau, II. R. 
Summerhayes, R. E. Gilman, W. C. L. Eglin, B. A. IMirend, (', A. Adams, 
I). W. Roper, G. H. Hill, P. Torchio, P. Junkersleld, <\ P, Sooit, H. i\ 
Albright, E. F. W. Alexanderson, and (\ L. Porteseue, 

A general discussion of the advantages of various method- M f .ingle 
phase generation and (Operation with some facts relative to comparative 
costs, 

12. PARALLEL OPERATION 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY TESTS AND SPECIFICATIONS BASED ON MODERN 

STANDARDS 

H. M. Hobart Vol. xxxv 1916, j»j>, 1269 1267 

Comparisons are made of the standardization rules fm electrical ma¬ 
chinery now in force in various countries showing that machinery built 
in conformant* with the American rules will usually also conform with 
rules employed in oilier countries. Suggestion is made that bo degrees 
could be employed as the ambient temperature of reference for tropical 
ratings. Attention is called to a series of acceptance tests on some large 
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waterwheel generators and to the temperature results obtained by making 
cyclic heat runs on these machines. 

No discussion. 

13. TRANSMISSION LINES 

OUTLINE OF THEORY OF IMPULSE CURRENTS 
C. P. Steinmetz Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1-20 

In Part I it is shown how, from the integral of the general differential 
equation of the electric circuit, which has been discussed in a previous 
paper, all types of electric currents are derived as special cases, corres¬ 
ponding to particular values of the integration constants. 

In Part II an outline of the theory of impulse currents is given. They 
comprise two classes, the non-periodic and the periodic. The equations 
of both are given in different form, by exponential and by hyperbolic 
or trigonometric functions. 

A few special cases are discussed. 

Discussion , pages 20-31, by Messrs. C. P. Steinmetz, M. I. Pupin, 
H. Pender, H. Lippelt and A. E. Kennelly. 

A discussion of the advantages of the synthetic and analytic methods 
of studying engineering phenomena. A development of the special cases 
under impulse currents of the circuit having capacity in series. 

REPORT OF THE TRANSMISSION COMMITTEE 
Percy H. Thomas, Chairman Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 655-583 

I. Data from Operating Plants on the Effect of Altitude on the 
Operating Temperature Rise of Electrical Apparatus. 

II. Experience with Grounded Neutral on High-Tension Transmission 
Lines. 

Discussion , pages 584-597, by Messrs. N. A. Carle, M. O. Troy, P. 
Junkersfeld, E. E. F. Creighton, D. B. Rushmore, J. T. Lawson, J. B. 
Taylor, P. H. Chase, H. R. Woodrow, E. C. Stone, F. L. Hunt, L. N. 
Crichton, R. F. Schuchardt, E. T. Street, H. Goodwin, Jr., W. A. Carter 
and B. Price. 

A general discussion of experience with systems, grounded and un¬ 
grounded. Very complete description of the Victoria Falls and Transvaal 
Power Company, Ltd., and the Rand Mines Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

THE RESTORATION OF SERVICE AFTER A NECESSARY INTERRUPTION 
F. E. Ricketts Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 635-648 

The phenomenal growth during the last few years in the electrical 
industry has been due as much to the marked advances in the methods 
of maintaining a uniform service as to any other cause. Attention is 
called to that class of interruptions which so far have been and will 
likely continue to be unavoidable and a full description is given of certain 
means whereby the effect of unavoidable interruptions may be reduced 
to a minimum. 

Discussion , pages 649-654, by Messrs. H. Goodwin, Jr., R. F. Schuch¬ 
ardt, H. R. Woodrow, E. T. Street, G. A. Burnham, J. B. Taylor, L. N. 
Crichton and J. T. Kelly, Jr. 

A general discussion of protective features in use on various systems. 
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MEGGER AND OTHER TESTS ON SUSPENSION INSULATORS 
1? * la* linn t T r _ 

Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 736-738 

2 h n ^ paper S ives the results of megger tests made on disk insulators on 
a ob,000-volt transmission line in Massachusetts after 2.5 years operation. 
The percentage of failures in different positions in the string is given on 
both strain and suspension towers. The actual cost of making these 
tests under different conditions of weather and of service requirements 
is given per insulator on the line, per bad insulator and per tower. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by R. H. Marvin, on "A 
Ne-w Method of Grading Suspension Insulators”. 

THEORY OF PARALLEL GROUNDED WIRES AND PRODUCTION OF HIGH 

frequencies in transmission lines 

■ E ' F * Crei S hton Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 845-888 

An investigation of the value of the overhead grounded wire as used 
or lightning protection, mechanical support for towers, and a test circuit. 
The functions of the grounded wire are subdivided into four categories; 
first, the vertical grounded wire; second, the lightning rod extending above 
the ground; third, the electrostatic induction in the horizontally situated 
wires; and fourth, electromagnetic induction. The several factors de¬ 
termining the protective value of a ground wire are fully investigated. 

quations expressing the protection of various arrangements of vertical 
and parallel grounded wires are developed. 

t ^ sc ^ sswn ’ P^es 889-893, by Messrs. H. S. Osborne, N. S. Diamant, 
J. B. Taylor, J. B. Whitehead, L. W. Chubb and E. E. P. Creighton. 
A general discussion. ^ 


TESTING FOR DEFECTIVE 
B. G. Flaherty 


INSULATORS ON HIGH-TENSION TRANSMISSION 
LINES 


Vol. xxxv-1916, pp. 1095-1109 


A discussion of the importance and necessity of field tests on high- 
tension insulators and three methods of making such tests, viz; with the 
oscillator, the megger, and the telephone receiver. The latter is described 
m detail and some data given on its develpment and use on a 60,000- 
volt-hne. Laboratory checks on defective insulators are given. Figures 
of cost for locating and replacing defective units are given. A method 
of studying rate of depreciation is outlined. 

Discussion, pages 1110-1129, by Messrs. H. J. Ryan, L. T. Merwin, 
E. A. Loew, J. B. Taylor, C. E. Magnusson, M. T. Crawford, W. d! 
Peaslee, R. W. Pope, C. P. Osborne, G. Harding, B. G. Flaherty, S C 
Lindsay, J. P. Jollyman, J. Mini, Jr., and E. E. Creighton. 

Advantages and disadvantages of various methods of detecting and 
testing faulty insulators, question of removal, oil impregnation of porous 
insulators, value of grounded neutral, etc. 


AN ARTIFICIAL TRANSMISSION LINE WITH 
C. Edward Magnusson and S. R. Burbank 


ADJUSTABLE LINE CONSTANTS 
Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1137-1149 


A description of an artificial transmission line which can be readily 
adjusted to represent 200 miles (321.86 km.) of commerical transmission 
lines of any spacing up to a maximum of 120 in. (3 m.) and of any size 
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wire up to 4/0 copper. It can also be made to correspond to aerial or 
cable telephone lines and to power cables. The use of this line is illus¬ 
trated by a number of typical experiments. 

Discussion , pages 1150-1153, by Messrs. L. J. Corbett, W. D. Peaslee, 
J. D. Ross, S. R. Burbank, C, A. Whipple and C. E. Magnusson. 

A general discussion of the value of artificial transmission lines. 

STEEL CONDUCTORS FOR TRANSMISSION LINES 
H, B. Dwight Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1237-1260 

This paper states that steel cables will not generally be economical on 
main transmission lines, except for long spans, and for high altitudes where 
corona is excessive. They may be advisable as bare conductors for d-c. 
railway feeders. They deteriorate more rapidly than copper conductors 
and have very low scrap value. Steel cables for alternating current should 
be finely stranded and different groups of wires should be spiraled in 
opposite drections. Medium grades of steel give better results with 
alternating currents than high priced grades. There is an opening for 
the profitable use of steel cables on branch lines of power systems of 
all voltages. 

Discussion^ pages 1251-1258, by Messrs. R. E. Doane, T. H. Worcester, 
D. B. Rushmore, S. C. Coey, W. T. Snyder and H. B. Dwight. 

A general discussion. 

14. ELECTRIC SERVICE DISTURBANCES AND 
PROTECTION 

OUTLINE OF THEORY OF IMPULSE CURRENTS 
C. P. Steinmetz Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1-20 

In Part I it is shown how, from the integral of the general differential 
equation of the electric circuit, which has been discussed in a previous 
paper, all types of electric currents are derived as special cases, corres¬ 
ponding to particular values of the integration constants. 

In Part II an outline of the theory of impulse currents is given. They 
comprise two classes, the non-periodic and the periodic. The equations 
of both are given in different form, by exponential and by hyperbolic or 
trigonometric functions. 

A few special cases are discussed. 

Discussion, pages 20-31, by Messrs. C. P. Steinmetz, M. I. Pupin, 
H. Pender, H. Lippelt and A. E. Kennedy. 

A discussion of the advantages of the synthetic and analytic methods 
of studying engineering phenomena. A development of the special cases 
under impulse currents of the circuit having capacity in series. 

CREST VOLTMETERS 

C. H. Sharp and E. D. Doyle Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 99-107 

The paper shows how a voltmeter which will read directly the maximum 
or crest values obtained in high-voltage testing may be constituted by a 
combination of an electrostatic voltmeter and an electric valve. Diagrams 
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of connect ion arc shown am! results of test j-ivett to indicate tin* validity 
of the method. 

Discussion im-orpnrat.ed with that of paper by W. R. Work on “Xuite 
im the Measurement of High Voltage." 

THE VOLTMETER COIL IN TESTING TRANSFORMERS 
A. B. Hendricks, Jr. V,,!. « R me. „. 117 

I he advantages o( tlit* voltmeter coil in the determination of the inch 
tension voltage in testing transformers. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper l.y \V. R. Work >.n 
on the Measurement of High Voltage." 


L. W. Chubb 


THE CREST VOL METER 


v ‘*h ***v 10Hg p,,. 100-116 


Ibis paper mentions ami compares some of the method., of high voltage 
measurement and describes in more detail the crest voltmeter with'in; 
construction, opt‘rat ion, aeeuraey and application. The summary states 
that spark gaps should be only a calibrating standard and a more prarfma! 
instrument, suelt as deserilied, the preferred working standard. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper hv \\\ R, Work on 
on the Measurenient. of High Voltage." 

tv notes on the measurement of high voltage 

<>r v, »i. XKXV 1916, PI*. 119 126 

A brief account of some of the experiments made to determine the 
relative accuracy of certain methods used m measuring high voltage 
I he methods comprise the use of a tertiary tor voltmeter* euil in the high 
tension transformer, the crest voltmeter and the derivation of the high 
tension pressure from the primary voltage. 

Discussion (including that of papers by Sharp and Ih.vle, !., W (Mmbb 
and A H. Hvudrielcs), pages 127 Mli, l.y Messrs. 15. IS. K, Creighton, IMV, 
Mick, Jr., 1\ M. banner, P. Bedell, C\ A, Adams, W. 1. Middleton 1 H 
C’ruighcud, ('. L. Dawes, J. B. Whileltead, I.. W. Chul.l., C, ||, S|' lan , 

( . K Hardin,.;, W. I). I’easlce, M, tl. Newman and A. B. Il.-ndri. 1.. * 

A general discussion wit-li partienlar reference in Hie oscillograph and 
visual corona methods of measuring crest voltage. 

REPOUT OK THE TRANSMISSION COMMITTER 
Percy H. Thomas, Chairman Vnl. „„ 1916, m m 

}■ g'^frum Operating Hants on Hie Effect.d Altitude U,.- u„cr 

citing 1 emperuture Rise of ItJleef,rival Apparatus, 

II. Experience with O rounded Neutral nn High Tension Tram,mi ,;„,n 
1 vines. 

Discussion, pages ,W.|.f>!»7, l.y Messrs. A. Carle, M. T ,, lV ,, 
Junkcrsleld, 15. 15. E. Creighton, D. B. Eushmnrc, J, T. Euwsun l! b' 
Diylor, 1’. H, C'lmse, II. R. Woodrow, 15. C. Stone, !■'. |„ Uniii j" v 
Crichton, H. K. Sehuelmrdt, 15, T. Street, H. (ioodwin, Jr.. W, ,\ <, 
and B. Price. 

A general discussion of experience will) systems, grounded and uu 
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grounded. Very complete description of the Victoria Falls and Transvaal 
Power Company, Ltd., and the Rand Mines Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

THE RESTORATION OF SERVICE AFTER A NECESSARY INTERRUPTION 
F. E. Ricketts Vol. xxxv _1916, pp. 635-648 

The phenomenal growth during the last few years in the electrical 
industry has -been due as much to the marked advances in the methods of 
maintaining a uniform service as to any other cause. Attention is called 
to that class of interruptions "which so far have been and will likely con¬ 
tinue to be unavoidable and a full description is given of certain means 
whereby the effect of unavoidable interruptions may be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Discussion , pages 649-654, by Messrs. H. Goodwin, Jr., R. F. vSchuc- 
hardt, H. R. Woodrow, E. T. Street, G. A. Burnham, J. B. Taylor, L. N. 
Crichton and J. T. Kelly, Jr. 

A general discussion of protective features in use on various systems. 

STUDIES IN LIGHTNING PROTECTION ON 4000-VOLT CIRCUITS 
D. W. Roper Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 655-694 

Investigations over a five year period on a distributing system covering 
about 180 square miles of the city of Chicago, supplying about 250,000 
customers through about 16,000 transformers. A number of theories 
were tried out in practise and results are given in detail. The conditions 
during the year 1915 and records obtained from lightning storms during 
the year are set forth by means of maps, drawings and tables. An analysis 
of results is followed by a list of conclusions. 

Discussion , incorporated with that of paper by O. O. Rider on “Protec¬ 
tion of High-Voltage Distribution Systems by Isolating Transformers.’’ 

EXPERIENCE AND RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CENTRAL STATIONS PROTEC- 

TION FEATURES 

N. L. Pollard and J. T. Lawson Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 695-715 

The protective features described in this paper are some of those now 
in use on the system of the Public Service Electric Company, which 
serves a population of about 2,200,000. 

The protective devices and schemes discussed are, as follows: Alumi¬ 
num cell arresters; arcing ground suppressor; faulty cable localizer; cable 
testing; high-potential and high-frequency testing; generator bus connec¬ 
tion scheme; exciter connection scheme; reactors; relays; multi-recorders; 
insulation resistance recorder; air washers; resistance bulbs and thermo¬ 
couples; dampers on air-blast transformers; coherer alarm devices; poten¬ 
tial indicating devices. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by O. O. Rider on “Protec¬ 
tion of High-Voltage Distribution Systems by Isolating Transformers.” 

PROTECTION OF HIGH-VOLTAGE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS BY ISOLATING 

TRANSFORMERS 

O. O. Rider Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 717-719 

This paper calls attention to the practicability of localizing line dis¬ 
turbances by means of transformers, Application is made to high-voltage 
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distribution systems serving the rural communities which results in an 
interconnected net work of overhead lines. 

Discussion , pages 720-734, by Messrs. E. E. F. Creighton, C. P. Stein- 
metz, P. H. Chase, J. T. Lawson, J. B. Taylor, J. O. Montignani, R. F. 
Schuchardt, P. Junkersfeld, D. B. Rushmore, D. W. Roper, N. S. Dia- 
roant, H. Mouradian and N. L. Pollard. 

A general discussion with particular reference to the split-conductor 
principle and its relation to ideal relay protection. 

MEGGER AND OTHER TESTS ON SUSPENSION INSULATORS 
F. L. Hunt Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 735-738 

This paper gives the results of megger tests made on disk insulators on a 
66,000-volt transmission line in Massachusetts after 2.5 years operation. 
The percentage of failures in different positions in the string is given on 
both strain and suspension towers. The actual cost of making these tests 
under different conditions of weather and of service requirements is given 
per insulator on the line, per bad insulator and per tower. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by R. H. Marvin on "A 
New Method of Grading Suspension Insulators.” 


THEORY OF PARALLEL GROUNDED WIRES AND PRODUCTION OF HIGH 
FREQUENCIES IN TRANSMISSION LINES 
E. E. F. Creighton Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 845-888 

An investigation of the value of the overhead grounded wire as used 
tor lightning protection, mechanical support for towers, and a test circuit. 
The functions of the grounded wire are .subdivided into four categories; 
first, the vertical grounded wire; second, the lightning rod extending above 
the ground; third, the electrostatic induction in the horizontally situated 
wires; and fourth, electromagnetic induction. The several factors de¬ 
termining the protective value of a ground wire are fully investigated. 
Equations expressing the protection of various arrangements of vertical 
and parallel grounded wires are developed. 

Discussion , pages 889-893, by Messrs. H. S. Osborne, N. S. Diamant, 
J. B. Taylor, J. B. Whitehead, L. W. Chubb and E. E. F. Creighton. 

A general discussion. 


INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE AS A PRACTICAL PROBLEM 
A. H. Griswold and R. W. Mastick Vol. xxxv-1916, pp. 1051-1087 

m 

A review of the factors which affect inductive interference in telephone 
circuits from high-voltage power transmission circuits, a presentation of 
practical considerations regarding the reduction of interference, and 
description of actual cases of the application of these means of reduction. 
Balanced and residual voltages and currents, wave shapes of voltages and 
currents, transposition schemes, three particular cases of parallels. 

Discussion, pages 1088-1094, by Messrs. F. Bedell, L. T. Merwin, 

, 0 F3S T t en ;r* D ' Peaslee ’ R * F - Robinson, L. J. Corbett, C. A. Whipple 
and R. W. Mastick. r 


A discussion of effects of leaking insulators, charging electrolytic ar- 
resters, care essness in making transpositions and an appeal for cooperation 
or telephone and power companies. 
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TESTING FOR DEFECTIVE INSULATORS ON HIGH-TENSION TRANSMISSION 

LINES 

B. G. Flaherty Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1095-1109 

A discussion of the importance and necessity of field tests on high- 
tension insulators and three methods of making such tests, viz; with the 
oscillator, the megger, and the telephone receiver. The latter is de¬ 
scribed in detail and some data given on its development and use on a 
60,000-volt line. Laboratory checks on defective insulators are given. 
Figures of cost for locating and replacing defective units are given. A 
method of studying rate of depreciation is outlined. 

Discussion , pages 1110-1129, by Messrs. H. J. Ryan, L. T. Merwin, 
E. A. Loew, J. B. Taylor, C. E. Magnusson, M. T. Crawford, W. D. 
Peaslee, R. W. Pope, C. P. Osborne, G. Harding, B. G. Flaherty, S. C. 
Lindsay, J. P. Jollyman, J. Mini, Jr. and E. E. Creighton. 

Advantages and disadvantages of various methods of detecting and 
testing faulty insulators, question of removal, oil impregnation of porous 
insulators, value of grounded neutral, etc. 

THE HIGH-VOLTAGE POTENTIOMETER 
Harris J. Ryan Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1131-1136 

Description of a high-voltage potentiometer which may be made at 
reasonable expense consisting of a water resistance potential distributor 
and a sparking probe potential difference detector. The results of an 
integrity trial are charted. The device is intended for investigations in 
which the results are not required to be known within 2 or 3 per cent of 
their actual value. 

No discussion. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADMITTANCE TYPE OF WAVE-FORM STANDARD 
Frederick Bedell Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1155-1170 

A description of the characteristics of a certain type of standard for 
determining how near an actual wave is to a true sine wave and for pre¬ 
scribing allowable limits of deviation. An investigation to determine 
whether a standard can be specified that will be more suitable in its 
characteristics and more practical in its application. 

Discussion , pages 1171-1186, by Messrs. H. S. Osborne, L. F. Curtis, 

C. E. Magnusson, L. W. Chubb, L. T. Merwin, L. J. Corbett, J. B. Fisken, 
W. D. Peaslee, H. J. Ryan, R. W. Mastick, F. Bedell and Report by 
Joint Committee on Inductive Interference. 

A discussion of the various factors involved in the selection of a wave¬ 
shape standard and the penalizing of upper harmonics. An appeal 
for cooperation between power companies, telephone companies *and 
manufacturers. 

INSULATOR FAILURES UNDER TRANSIENT VOLTAGES 
W. D„ Peaslee Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1187-1194 

This paper presents the results of recent investigations on the failure 
of insulators under impact and combined impact and normal frequency 
voltages. Microphotographs are included. The breakdown of a dielec¬ 
tric involves energy which is a time function, and the importance of the 
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duration of tlu* stress in determining tlu* magnitude of the voltage neees- 
sary to puncture an insulator are discussed. The importanee t.ftlu* vlimin - 
ation ui air holes and defects in porcelain is shown. Some essential 
features of a successful line insulator are staled. 

Discussion, pages 1195-1205, hy Messrs, J. H. Fi km, W, I). iv a ,h,,. 
R. Howes, L. T. Mur win, H, j. Ryan, R. W. Mastiek, R, M, 

A. A. Miller ami E. E. R. Creighton. 

A general discussion including experiences of certain power tratt na ; ion 
lines. 


H. B. Dwight 


STEEL CONDUCTORS FOR TRANSMISSION LINKS 

VuL xxxv 1916, pp. 1237 <1260 


l his paper states that steel cables will not generally lie eeunnmieai on 
main transmission lines, except* for long spans, and for high altitudes 
where corona is excessive. They may be advisable as bare ‘conductors 

Or d-e. railway feeders. They .k-it-riomt«■ more rapidlv ilia.. 

conductors and have very low serup value. Steel rubles tor altental iur 
cut tent. should he finely stranded and dilTeren! jjrotipr. of wire dnmhi hr 
spiraled in opposite directions. Medium grades of 
results with alternating eitrrenls than high priced grades. There j 
opening for the prolitahle use of steel eahles on hramli Hue of 
systems oi all voltages. 

Discussion, panes I2al-12aS, hy Messrs. R. R. | f, |f \ V or 

1). B. Rushrnore, S C. Coey. W. T. Snyder and II. H. Dwight. 

A general discussion. 


an 

over 

.ler, 


15. DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 

„ REPORT OF THE TRANSMISSION COMMITTEE 

P " cy H - 1 ,,om,ls ' Chl,ir, "““ V„t. „„ SM . 

I. Data from Operating I’lants on the Effect of Altitude on the 
Operating hmipemiurc Rise of Electrical Apparatus. 

. IL Experience with Un.nml.il Neutral on ||i K |,.- Tension Tran . mi-, 
ston Lines. 

Discussion pa K es f.8-l-f,«7, hy Messrs. N. A. Carle. M. u. T mv R 
Juitkerlehl h,. K. R. Creighton, D. B. Rushrnore, J. T. Lawson, ). H. 

I a>hn, 1 H. C hase, H. R. Woodrow, 1C. ('. Stone, [■'. J,. Ifnut I N 

tmd' lJ°l>riee ^ ,Sl ’ ln, ‘' ,Um,t ’ B> T * 8trw *. "• Goodwin, Jr., W. A.'t ’.ut'er 

A Keneml dis.-Hssi..,, of experience with systems, grounded and tin 
p, “ r Wry .Ileseriptirm of the Vielofia Ralls amlTtati aa.,1 

I owei C otnpany, Ltd., and the Rand Mines Rower ... C,,. Ltd. 

,.K H L“r RATI0N ° F SERVICE AFTKK A ""CK8SAKV INTERRUPTION 

VoL xxxv 1916, pp. 0116.646 

Tim phenomena! K row,.h during the last, few years in the elec,rival 
d h . y has been title as much to the marked advanees in the methods 

c'allel U th-'f ‘t “ K U> U ' ly *' thl,r *Mtention is 

1 1 that duss 1,1 ‘RCrruptums which so far have been ami will 
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likely continue to be unavoidable and a full description is given of certain 
means whereby the effect of unavoidable interruptions may be reduced 
to a minimum. 

Discussion , pages 649-654, by Messrs. H. Goodwin, Jr., R. F. Schuch- 
ardt, H. R. Woodrow, E. T. Street, G. A. Burnham, J. B. Taylor, L. N. 
Crichton and J. T. Kelly, Jr. 

A general discussion of protective features in use on various systems. 

PROTECTION OF HIGH-VOLTAGE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS BY ISOLATING 

TRANSFORMERS 

O. O. Rider Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 717-719 

This paper calls attention to the practicability of localizing line dis¬ 
turbances by means of transformers. Application is made to high- 
voltage distribution systems serving the rural communities which results 
in an interconnected net work of overhead lines. 

Discussion , pages 720-734, by Messrs. E. E. F. Creighton, C. P. Stein- 
metz, P. H. Chase, J. T. Lawson, J. B. Taylor, J. O. Montignani, R. F. 
Schuchardt, P. Junkersfeld, D. B. Rushmore, D. W. Roper, N. S. Diamant 
H. Mouradian and N. L. Pollard. 

A general discussion with particular reference to the split-conductor 
principle and its relation to ideal relay protection. 

A DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM FOR DOMESTIC POWER SERVICE FROM COM¬ 
MERCIAL AND ENGINEERING STANDPOINTS 
Carl H. Hoge and Edgar R. Perry Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 983-990 

This paper endeavors to lay out a distribution system that will take 
care of the greatly increasing demand for power for heating and cooking. 
Units of load, consumption and revenue were taken from actual tests and 
applied to definite sections thought to be representative, as containing 
every class of house, with schools, churches, etc. Results obtained seem 
to indicate for this class of business a profit at a lower rate. The central 
station man is advised to make provision for this increased demand when 
rebuilding in the future. 

Discussion , pages 991-1000, by Messrs. D. F. Henderson, E. R. Perry, 
J. B. Fisken, M. T. Crawford, F. D. Weber, C. R. Collins, W. D. Peaslee, 
E. G. Robinson, L. T. Merwin, H. W. Buck, S. M. Kennedy, W. L. 
Chrysler, J. R. King, H. J. Gille and R. Howes. 

A general discussion with particular emphasis., on the desirability of 
simpler rates and methods of metering. 

UNDERGROUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
G. J. Newton Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1207-1222 

This paper shows the importance of properly designing an under¬ 
ground distribution system for the district it serves and the particular 
service it is to supply. Simply placing the wires underground does not 
constitute an efficient system. Underground distribution is the ultimate 
solution of the distribution problem that confronts every electric light and 
power company operating in progressive towns and cities. The sugges¬ 
tions offered are based on many years experience and are aimed to aid 
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particularly in the design and installation of the first system in the 
smaller cities. 

Discussion , pages 1223-1235, by Messrs. T. E. Tynes, A. F. Hovey, 
F. D. Egan, S. C. Coey, C. A. Menk, H. B. Gear, B. G. Beck, B. W. Gil¬ 
son, L. Hommel, G. T. Street and F. H. Woodhull. 

A discussion of the advantages of single conductor, three-phase cables, 
type of insulation, location and size of manholes, ventilation of ducts, 
fireproofing cables and joints, etc. 

THE POWER COMPANY’S PROBLEM IN THE ELECTRIC SUPPLY FOR LARGE 
SINGLE-PHASE LOAD 

W. C. L. Eglin Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1289-1292 

The power company must be able to supply energy of uniform pressure, 
single-phase, two-phase or three-phase, at whatever voltage best suits 
customer. These conditions best met by polyphase units. When demand 
for single-phase current is heavy enough to produce unbalance, some 
means of balancing must be provided. Three methods are discussed 
Correction for power factor on each individual large consumer’s line is 
suggested. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Philip Torchio on “Sup¬ 
ply of Single-Phase Loads from Central Stations.” 

SUPPLY OF SINGLE-PHASE LOADS FROM CENTRAL STATIONS 
Philip Torchio Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1293-1301 

American central stations have extensively adopted single-phase 
distribution from polyphase stations. Individual regulators employed. 
Generators with good single-phase characteristics or in certain cases 
generators with kilovolt ampere rating in excess of kilowatt capacity of 
steam unit are employed. Customers assist balancing by dividing load 
between phases. Question of power supply to N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
discussed. Equipment described. 

Discussion, (including that of paper byW.C.L. Eglin), pages 1302-1313, 
by Messrs. W. S. Murray, P. Junkersfeld, D. B. Rushmore, L. E. Imlayi 
H. R. Summerhaves, N. W. Storer, E. H. Martindale, E. F. W. Alexander- 
son, J. L. Harper, H. W. Buck, J. E. Kershner, C. F. Scott, W. C. L. Eglin, 
P. Torchio, F. Osgood and C. F. Harding. 

General discussion. 

SINGLE-PHASE POWER PRODUCTION 

E. F. W. Alexanderson and G. H. Hill Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1316-1327 

The general tendency of electric power supply is toward centralization 
of stations and to be consistent stations must be standardized. From this 
standpoint single-phase power can best be supplied from polyphase 
systems. Operation and theory of phase converters discussed. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Gilman and Fortescue 
on “Single-Phase Power Service from Central Stations.” 

SINGLE-PHASE POWER SERVICE FROM CENTRAL STATION*? 

R. E. Gilman and C. L. Fortescue Vol. xxxv-1916, pp. 1329-1347 

An outline of several methods by which single-phase power may be 
supplied from a polyphase system with advantages and disadvantages. 
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Unbalance in voltage when single-phase power is supplied direct from 
polyphase circuit explained. Law of distribution of load in polyphase 
system deduced. Outline of theory of single-phase generator given. 
Essential requirements for phase balancing, requirements for control 
apparatus, behavior of balancer under short circuit. 

Discussion , (including that of paper by Alexanderson and Hill), pages 
1348-1368, by Messrs. R. E. Doherty, H. G. Reist, H. L. Wallau, H. R. 
Summerhayes, R. E. Gilman, W. C. L. Eglin, B. A. Behrend, C. A. 
Adams, D. W. Roper, G. H. Hill, P. Torchio, P. Junkersfeld, C. F. Scott, 
H. C. Albright, E. F. W. Alexanderson, and C. L. Fortescue. 

A general discussion of the advantages of various methods of single^ 
phase generation and operation with some facts relative to comparative 
costs. 


16. CONTROL, REGULATION AND SWITCHING 

THE LIQUID RHEOSTAT IN LOCOMOTIVE SERVICE 
A. J. Hall Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 167-171 

A description of the liquid rheostat in locomotive service giving in de¬ 
tail the arrangement of the mechanical parts and means of controlling it. 

Discussion , pages 172-173, by Messrs. C. D. Knight and R. E. 
Hellmund. 

A discussion mainly of the liquid rheostat used in mine-hoist service. 

REPORT OF THE TRANSMISSION COMMITTEE 
Percy H. Thomas, Chairman Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 556-588 

I. Data from Operating Plants on the Effect of Altitude on the Oper¬ 
ating Temperature Rise of Electrical Apparatus. 

II. Experience with Grounded Neutral on High-Tension Transmis¬ 
sion Lines. 

Discussion, pages 584-597, by Messrs. N. A. Carle, M. O. Troy, P. 
Junkersfeld, E. E. F. Creighton, D. B. Rushmore, J. T. Lawson, J. B. 
Taylor, P. H. Chase, H. R. Woodrow, E. C. Stone, F. L. Hunt, L. N. 
Crichton, R. F. Schuchardt, E. T. Street, H. Goodwin, Jr., W. A. Carter 
and B. Price. 

A general discussion of experience with systems, grounded and un¬ 
grounded. Very complete description of the Victoria Falls and Transvaal 
Power Company, Ltd., and the Rand Mines Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

THE POWER COMPANY’S PROBLEM IN THE ELECTRIC SUPPLY FOR LARGE 
SINGLE-PHASE LOAD 

W. C. L. Eglin Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1289-1292 

The power company must be able to supply energy of uniform pressure, 
single-phase, two-phase or three-phase, at whatever voltage best suits 
customer. These conditions best met by polyphase units. When de¬ 
mand for single-phase current is heavy enough to produce unbalance, 
some means of balancing must be provided. Three methods are dis¬ 
cussed. Correction for power factor on each individual large consumer’s 
line is suggested. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Philip Torchio on “Sup¬ 
ply of Single-Phase Loads from Central Stations,” 
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SUPPLY OF SINGLE-PHASE LOADS FROM CENTRAL 
Ph,Iip Torchio Vol. .xxxv 


STATIONS 
1916, pp. 1293 1301 


American ccntmi stations have extensively adopted sinylc pha*H‘ dr 
tnbution from polyphase stations. Individual regulators .-m|>!..v.•.I 
Generator with good single-phase characteristics or in certain rases 
orators with kilovolt ampere rating in excess of kilowatt caparity of j'.'am 
unit are employed. Customers assist balancing by dividing load between 
phases. Question of power supply to X. V., ||. n. 1C R discussed 

Equipment described. 


Discussion, (including that of paper by \V.C\L. E n \ m *, , i;|nj \; iVA 

by Messrs. W. S. Murray, P. Jimkersfeld, I). B. kiislitnotv! L E ~lmhV 
H. K. Sununerhayes, N. W. Storer, IS. II. Martindale. K. F \y 
•lerson, J. L. llar|,er, II. W. Buck, J. E. Kerslmer, F. Set<'■" , 
ErIiip P. Torehio, P. Osgood and C. P. Hardin*., 

General diseussion. 


E. F. W. Alexander.son and G. H. Hill 


* V/ *T \ J U U V. I A w tN 


Vol. XXXV 1916, pjk 1315-1327 


he general tendency of electrir power supply is toward cent r.tlizuliou 
ol stations and to be eonsistent stations must be standardized. From t|,i 
standpoint single-phase power can best be supplied fnm, polvphas,.' 
systems. Operation and theory of phase eonverters dismssed 

/)««««,,» incorporated with that of paper by Oilman anil Forte cue 
on Single-1 base Power Serviee from Outrai Station:;." 

R. E.Gi.mIn^ia“ A “r«mr R *** nC * CE V H . TRAL STAT,ONH 

ruSClu Vol. xxxv 1916, vp , 1399 1347 

Aii outline of several methods by wltieli single. ph a ... 1M;|V 

supphetl from a polyphase system with advantages and disadvantages. 

11 balance m voltage when single-phase power is supplied direct trim, 
polyphase amut explained. Law of tli.slributiou of load in pnlvphu ,e 
system deduced. Outline of theory of single phase genera,or gtven 
Essential reqmrements for phase balancing, requirements for control 
apparatus, behavior of balancer under short ejreuil 

twTS!7 " f Alexander:,on ;utd 1010. pages 

M-LVUbS, by Messrs. K. IS. Doherty. II. 0. Heist, II. I.. Walla,,. 1 R 

Suimnerhayes, R. i. Oilman, W. O. L. Hglin, B. A. Behrend, C, A, 'i!,u! 

Mblh Tk W M ’ !’ T ' ,rd,io> '*• «’• IL Keott. II. r! 

Albright, L. b. W. Alexander*.!), and (\ 1,. Fortrseue, 

A general discussion of the a.lvantages of various methods of s„,g|e 

Hn a ” n,,, ' ra,i ' m Wilh """" I-,, htlive to eoutparahve 

Stephen Q. iT™” 0 CAPACmES OF 011 CIRCOIT HRKAKHttS 

Vnl. xxxv 191G. 1523 1030 

A senes of notes on the rupturing capacity or oil breaker,, Description 

il -ITm'eun whiiI 7- <lf "'«*»*,«»> P-ak of current wave 

Ul ' l ‘ bleaker is opening multiplied bv root mean square of 
open-divml voltage that occurs immediately after breaker ' Auen 
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tion called to different classes of ratings. Recommendations made as to 
most desirable method of rating and ability of breakers to be re-operative. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by E. M. Hewlett on 
“Rating of Oil Circuit Breakers.” 

RATING OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

E. M. Hewlett Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1531-1533 

Paper points out several difficulties which are encountered in rating by 
actual current breakers, but generally favors that these ratings be on the 
basis of the current to be opened in the arc at the operating voltage of the 
system. 

Discussion , pages 1534-1549, by Messrs. C. Lichtenberg, N. L. Pollard, 
G. A. Burnham, J. L. Harper, H. W. Buck, J. B. Taylor, K. C. Randall, 
L. E. Imlay, C. A. Adams, E. M. Hewlett, S. Q. Hayes, H. R. Summer- 
hayes, P. M. Lincoln, L. W. Chubb and P. Lindemann. 

A general discussion. 


17. TRACTION 

OPERATION ON THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 

F. E. Wynne Vol. xxxv-1916, pp. 147-153 

A description of the great advantages, from an operating standpoint, 
incident to the inauguration of electric service on the Elkhorn grade of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co. and why it is possible almost to double 
the capacity of the road by the use of 12 electric locomotives, instead of 
the 33 Mallet locomotives formerly in service. 

Discussion , pages 154-166, by Messrs. A. H. Armstrong, R. E. 
Hellmund, P. H. Shepard, B. A. Behrend, W. I. Slichter, C. P. Scott, 
W. Arthur, H. M. Hobart and F. E. Wynne. 

A general discussion with particular emphasis on regenerative braking 
and the operation of liquid rheostat. 

THE LIQUID RHEOSTAT IN LOCOMOTIVE SERVICE 
A. J. Hall Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 167-171 

A description of the liquid rheostat in locomotive service giving in de¬ 
tail the arrangement of the mechanical parts and means of controlling it. 

Discussion , pages 172-173, by Messrs. C. D. Knight and R. E. 
Hellmund. 

A discussion mainly of the liquid rheostat used in mine-hoist service. 

CHATTERING WHEEL SLIP IN ELECTRIC MOTIVE POWER 

G. M. Eaton Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 175-179 

The paper shows that chattering wheel slip is characteristic of all types 
of electric motive power. The application of the motive power in the 
electric and steam drives is compared, and the reasons for the chattering 
wheel slip and the means of measuring and rectifying the same are given. 

Discussion , pages 180-182, by Messrs. S. T. Dodd, W. I. Slichter, C. F. 
Scott, W. L. Merrill and G. M. Eaton. 

A general discussion. 
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HIGH-VOLTAGE D-C. RAILWAY PRACTISE 
Clarence Renshaw Voi, xxxv—1916, pp. 347-360 

This paper deals with the fundamental differences in apparatus for 
1200 or 1500 volts as compared with former 600-volt standards. It points 
out the tendency to use higher d-c. voltages with the multiplicity of volt¬ 
ages slightly differing such as 2400, 3000, 3600, 4200, etc. It recommends 
in order to avoid confusion, the establishment at once of a standard high 
voltage. It is shown that final voltage standards are usually fixed by 
economic standards rather than physical limitations and 5000 volts is 
suggested as very satisfactory. The 5000-volt line at Jackson, Michigan, 
is briefly described. 

Discussion , pages 361 and 383, by Messrs. P. J. Sprague, W. J. Davis, 
Jr., W. B. Potter, Calvert Townley, S. I. Oesterreicher, B. P. Wood,* 
E. V. Pannell, A. H. Armstrong, S. Haar, C. Schwartz, N. W. Storer and 
C. Renshaw. 

A detailed presentation of the arguments for and against the adoption 
of higher d-c. voltages and standardization. 


18. LIGHTING AND LAMPS 

ILLUMINATION OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

- D’A. Ryan Vol. xxxv — 19l6 pp 757.732 

This paper describes the system of lighting adopted for the P-P. I. E., 
which was generally conceded to have initiated a new era in the art of il¬ 
lumination. Prom a narrow engineering point of view the lighting would 
have been regarded as inefficient, but the object striven for was to sup¬ 
press high intrinsic brilliancy, while bringing out the architectural beauties 
of the exposition structures in the most effective manner. 

No discussion. 


20. MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY 


J. B. Flowers 


THE TRUE NATURE OF SPEECH 

Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 213-231 


A proof that speech is a rapid variation in the intensity of the voice and 
*«*»din* to definite, sound patterns called letters of the 

letter of tJfTf T tak6n With aid of ^ring-galvanometer of each 
0 T in ° , the alphabet ' p rom the curve the phonographic alphabet is 

record^ ^ “ eaSUnng the vanations in intensity of the main tone of the 

described. 11 ** * VOice '°P erated Phonographic alphabet writing machine is 

Russian, pages 232-248. by Messrs. H. B. Williams, L. T. Robinson 

jHammer ’ l - w - c “- cA — 

" dUd " £ *■“ ^ of fh. 
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ELECTRIC DRIVE FOR REVERSING ROLLING MILLS 
Wilfred Sykes and David Hall Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 601-619 

This paper answers some of the questions which have arisen in the rapid 
displacement of steam drive by electric drive for reversing rolling mills, 
and describes the constructions which have been found desirable. 

Discussion, pages 520-537, by Messrs. K. A. Pauly, E. S. Jeffries, D. M. 
Petty, R. Tschentscher, H. D. James, F. G. Liljenroth, B. Wiley, H. S. 
Page, P. L-indemann, A. Gray and W. Sykes. 

A discussion of the relative merit of steam and electric drive for revers¬ 
ing mills. Statistics of installation at Steel Company of Canada. Com¬ 
parison of European and American practise. 

MOTOR EQUIPMENTS FOR THE RECOVERY OF PETROLEUM 
W. G. Taylor Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. §39-662 

This paper presents data covering the horse power requirements and 
kilowatt-hour consumption for the various operations in drilling and 
maintaining producing oil wells. The use of the slip-ring induction 
motor for drilling, pumping and cleaning wells. Special controllers and 
resistance. Pumping, cleaning and “pulling” rods by a Y-delta or two- 
speed machine. 

Discussion , pages 553-554, by Messrs. F. Woodbury and A. M, Dudley. 

General discussion. 

SOME FEATURES OF DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COOKING AND HEATING 
H. S. Peirce Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1001-1011 

From tests made on a number of domestic cooking and heating instal¬ 
lations, it would appear that electric cooking has a better load factor 
than a lighting load and that this factor improves as the number of ranges 
increases. The errors incident to these tests are discussed. Sugges¬ 
tions are made for checking these results by others. In the heating 
field, the effect of water heaters superimposed on range loads is discussed 
in relation to their effect on the central station loads and income. 

Discussion , pages 1012-1015, by Messrs. J. B. Fisken, C. E. Magnusson, 
W. D. Peaslee, L. F. Curtis, R. W. Pope, E. R. Perry, H. F. Holland and 
H. J. Gille. 

A general discussion. 

21. TELEPHONY AND TELEGRAPHY 

INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE AS A PRACTICAL PROBLEM 
A. H. Griswold and R. W. Mastick Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1051-1087 

A review of the factors which affect inductive interference in telephone 
circuits from high-voltage power transmission circuits, a presentation 
of practical considerations regarding the reduction of interference, and 
description of actual cases of the application of these means of reduction. 
Balanced and residual voltages and currents, wave shapes of voltages and 
currents, transposition schemes, three particular cases of parallels. 

Di cussion, pages 1088-1094, by Messrs. F. Bedell, L. T. Merwin, 
J. B. Fisken W. D. Peaslee, R. F. Robinson, L. J. Corbett, C. A, Whipple 
and R. W. Mastick. 
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A discussion of effects of leaking insulators* charging eh*rt mlyt ic 
arresters, carelessness in making \ ransposit itm s and an appeal [or ro- 
operation of telephone and power companies. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADMITTANCE TYPE OF WAVE FORM STANDARD 
Frederick Bedell Vul. m ; ID Hi, ju>. 1155 1170 

A description of the characteristics of a certain type *4' : .?andard fur 
determining how near an actual wave is it* a true sine wave and for 
prescribing allowable limits of deviation. An investigation to determine 
whether a standard can be specified that will hr more out able in jp, 
characteristics and more practical in its application. 

Discussion, pages 1171-1 INC, bv Mes rs. IF S. tisbi.nic, f. IF tanli,. 
C. 12. Magnusson, L. \V. Chubb, F. IF Mcnvin, L. J, (%*rb« is, J. H. FTTen, 
VV. I). Penslee, IF J. Ryan, R. \V. Ma-tick, IF Hedell am! Report bv 
Joint Committee on Imiuctivc Interference, 

A discussion ot the various factors involved in the rlr.n. ai of a wav* 
sha.[)e standard ami the penalising of upper harmouiee. An appeal 
t{>r cooperation between power companies, telephone companies and 
manufacturers. 


22. MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS AND INSTITUTE AFFAIRS 


THE MUNICIPALLY-OPERATED ELECTRICAL UTILITIES OF WESTERN CANADA 
A. G. Christie V«l. *xxv • 1015 . {M >, $$ **7 

I In* paper discusses a number ol public utilities in various riiie. n> 
Western Canada. The characteristics ot thru- * pn an reviewed and a 
l>rief outline of equipments of the various plants t given, The eo-.p, 
and methods of financing these utilities are df.rn-.srd at considerable 
length and the charges tor various service: arc aimnmrnn d. 

, pages NS US, by Messrs. IF Betts, f|, CF Stott, R. f», \U,Unu, 

IF J. Cheney, CF IF Sharp, A. Reid and A. CF rim h< 

A general discussion ol the advantage.; ami dr advantage id mumcipal 
ownership ol public utilities and met hod ; ot linaitciug them, 


CHATTERING WHEEL SLIP IN ELECTRIC 
G. M. Eaton 


MOTIVE POWER 
VuL xxxv If 15, w»- IV5 179 
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I'. Scott, W. L. Merrill and ti. M, Ivaton. 

A general discussion. 


A METHOD OF DETERMINING THE CORRECTNESS OF JUH.YPHA.HB WATT 

w , METER CONNECTIONS 

w. B. Kouwtsnhoven , 

VaL xxxv If 15, j»jn 185 fOa 


< A description of a method of 
ot a P f >Iy phase watt-hour meter 


cheeking the correct ness of the connections 
a.nd proof that the methods most commonly 
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The effect of load on losses is discussed and some of the effects of flux 
distortion on losses are shown. 

Discussion, pages 287-299, by Messrs. H. F. T. Erben, W. S. Moody, 
W. B. Potter, F. H. Kierstead, H. M. Hobart, W. J. Foster, J. L. Burn¬ 
ham, L. T. Robinson, A. S. Langsdorf and B. G. Lamme. 

A general discussion of iron losses in d-c. machines and transformers. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FREQUENCY OF ALTERNATING OR INFREQUENTLY 
REVERSED CURRENT ON ELECTROLYTIC CORROSION 
Burton McCollum and G. H. Ahlborn Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 301-327 

This paper describes experimental work done to determine the co¬ 
efficient of corrosion of iron and lead in soil with varying frequencies of 
alternating or reversed current with 60 cycles per second as the highest 
frequency and a two-week period as the lowest. Some d-c. tests being 
made as a check on the methods. 

The importance of the conclusions reached grows out of the fact that 
there are large areas in practically every city in which the polarity of the 
underground pipes reverses with periods ranging from a few seconds to 
an hour or more due to the shifting of railway loads. Corrosion under 
such conditions is shown to be much less than has generally been supposed. 

Discussion , pages 328-345, by Messrs. P. Torchio, A. Maxwell, A. F. 
Ganz, J. L. R. Hayden, S. M. Kintner, C. Hering, A. P. Way, C. B. 
Martin, T. M. Roberts, L. W. Chubb, T. Spooner, M. Toch and B. 
McCollum. 

A general discussion of electrolytic corrosion and methods of mitigation. 

ELECTROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES AND THEIR INTEREST IN THE DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF WATER POWER 

Lawrence Addicks Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 385-392 

A presentation of the great value of the electrochemical industries to 
this country and their fundamental interest in cheap power. They offer 
the almost ideal power load but must be located strategically as regards 
supplies and markets. Niagara power is not cheap enough or sufficient 
for their needs under present conditions. Great expansion should follow 
the development of cheaper power particularly in that vital field, the ni¬ 
trate industry. An appeal is made for a more liberal water power policy on 
the part of the government. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. B. Stillwell on “Rela¬ 
tion of Water Power to Transportation.” 

WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT AND THE FOOD PROBLEM 
Allerton S. Cushman Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 393-402 

The great increase of the population of the United States, has been 
chiefly in the urban districts, resulting in a continuously growing demand 
for food with a relatively small proportion of the population as food pro¬ 
ducers. 

To increase production per acre requires the production of nitrogen, 
one of the three principal fertilizer ingredients. This is distinctly a water 
power proposition involving the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. More 
than 80 per cent of mixed fertilizers produced in the United States is used 
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east of the Allegheny Mountains, and for the fertilizer problem water 
power must be developed where the demand for the fertilizer exists. A 
proper plan of water power development will have a profound influence on 
the development and distribution of cheap fertilizer ingredients. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. B. Stillwell on “Rela¬ 
tion of Water Power to Transportation.” 

RELATION OF WATER POWER TO TRANSPORTATION 
Lewis B. Stillwell Vo!, xxxv—1916, pp. 403-416 

The relative importance of water power in its relation to transportation, 
as depending upon its cost and the cost of competing steam power. 

Ratio of cost of fuel for locomotives in country as a whole, in various 
sections, and in a number of different railroads, to total cost of operation. 

Effect of recent progress in art of producing electric power by . steam 
upon water power values. 

Power and transportation development on navigable streams. 

Illustrations of the limit of investment in developing a water power, as 
fixed by cost of competing steam power. 

Comparative cost of canals and railroads. 

Illustrations of comparative speed and power consumption in railroad 
and canal operation. 

Discussion (including that of papers by L. Addicks and A. S. Cushman), 
pages 417-430, by Messrs. D. B. Rushmore, F. A. Lidbury, H. G. Stott, 
G. Dunn, J. B. Whitehead, L. H. Baekeland, J. J. Carty, L. S. Randolph, 
L. Addicks, A. S. Cushman and L. B. Stillwell. 

A general discussion of the principal features of the three papers. 

WATER POWER AND DEFENSE 

W. R. Whitney Vol. xxxv —1916, pp. 431-439 

As the United States has no adequate domestic source of fixed nitrogen, 
and as nitric acid is an absolute necessity in the manufacture of explosives 
and in the production of dye stuffs, the Army, Navy Agriculture and 
Interior Departments should immediately cooperate in determining 
course to be taken. 

It is pointed out that failure to establish such an industry has been due 
to the proximity of Chile and the impossibility of competing with the 
cheap water powers of Scandinavia. National safety demands the 
development of such an industry whether it be supporting or not, ^ but 
once established the products would be of the greatest value in times 
of peace, and many other industries would be stimulated. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Gano Dunn on he 
Water Power Situation, Including Its Financial Aspect.” 

THE WATER POWER SITUATION, INCLUDING ITS FINANCIAL ASPECT 
Gano Dunn Vo1 * xxxv—1916, pp. 441-466 

The endeavor of this paper is to present, from the point of view of the 
engineer, certain aspects of the attitude of capital towards water powers. 
Actual and threatened laws, popular prejudices, unprofitable develop¬ 
ments in the past, and also physical and natural difficulties which handi* 
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cap hydroelectric as compared with steam-electric plants make a reason¬ 
able profit essential to induce investment. The rising cost of water power 
and the decreasing cost of steam power. Length of time a. permit or fran¬ 
chise may run before recapture clauses take effect. Water power devel¬ 
oped as a matter of conservation of coal supply. 

Discussion (including that of paper by W. R. Whitney), pages 157-477, 
by Messrs. F. A. Lidbury, L. Addieks, G. Dunn, J. II. Finney, L. H. 
Baekeland, C. G. Atwater, C. Townley, G. R. Smith, I). B. Rush more, 
O. T. Crosby. 

A general discussion from the viewpoints of the engineer, financier, 
manufacturer and congressman. 

THE RELATION OF PURE SCIENCE TO INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
President’s Address 

J. J. Carty Vol. xxxv 191$, pp. 479-488 

STANDARDIZATION 

C. Le Maistre Vol. xxxv 1916, pp, 489-496 

A general review of development of standardization committees and 
organizations here and abroad. A citation of the many advantages of 
proper standardization and an appeal for universal cooperation. Particu¬ 
lar reference is given to standardization of electrical machinery with 
emphasis laid on the adoption of a standard temperat ure rise basis. 

Discussion ., pages 497-500, by Messrs. ('. H. Sharp, F. Osgood, C. P. 
Steinmetz, C. Le Maistre and C. A. Adams. 

A general discussion. 

EFFECT OF BAROMETRIC PRESSURE ON TEMPERATURE RISE OF SELF* CO OLE I) 
STATIONARY INDUCTION APPARATUS 

V* M. Montsinger Vol. xxxv 1916, pp. 899-626 

This paper is divided into three purls, as follows: (1) A general review 
of the principal laws of the dissipation of heat, radiation, conduction and 
convection. (2) The development of a simple formula for the effect, of 
altitude on the cooling of surfaces of different shapes. (3) A general 
discussion of the method of conducting experimental observations at 
different altitudes on three different shaped surfaees. 

. Discussion , pages 027-933, by Messrs. R. W. Sorensen, A, Gray and 
V. M. Montsinger. 

A general discussion of methods and results obtained. 

EXPERIENCES IN TESTING PORCELAIN 
E. E. F. Creighton Vol. xxxv 1916, pp. 739-744 

The results of numerous experiences in testing porcelain insulator:, 
particularly in regard to porosity, absorption of water, surface leakage 
and dielectric losses. Considerable energy is required to drive moisture 
out of a porous insulator and it has been found best to restrict the oscillator 
testing to dry porcelain, whereas the wetter the porcelain the more effec¬ 
tive is the 00-eyele test. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by R. II. Marvin on "A 
New Method of Grading Suspension Insulators. M 
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A NEW METHOD OF GRADING SUSPENSION INSULATORS 
R. H. Marvin Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 745-752 

Attention is drawn to the known disadvantages of the uneven dis¬ 
tribution of voltage in long strings of disks. The general theory showing 
how the distribution is determined by the various capacities of the units 
is given. It is shown how the distribution can be improved by grading, or 
varying the internal capacity of the units. 

The proposed method of grading consists in placing flat metal rings on 
the insulator, around the cap and stud respectively, the porcelain disk 
being enlarged for this purpose. 

A simple method of measuring the voltage distribution is described 
using a single needle gap. 

The results of tests with and without grading are given, the graded 
strings showing a decidedly better distribution of voltage. 

Discussion, pages 753-755, by Messrs. F. W. Peek, Jr., and E. E. F. 
Creighton. 

A general discussion. 


ILLUMINATION OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
W. D’A. Ryan Vo1 * xxxv—1916, pp. 757-782 


This paper describes the system of lighting adopted for the P-P, I. E., 
which was generally conceded to haveinitiated a new era in the art of illum¬ 
ination. From a narrow engineering point of view the lighting would have 
been regarded as inefficient, but the object striven for was to suppress 
high intrinsic brilliancy, while bringing out the architectural beauties of 
the exposition structures in the most effective manner. 

No discussion. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ELECTRICAL RESEARCH IN ENGINEERING COLLEGES 
V. Karapetoff Vo1 ' XXXV “ 191 ®' 895 ‘ 91 ° 

This paper gives a list of topics in electrical engineering suitable for 
thesis, research and advanced study. A plea is made for systematic 
research, each college specializing year after year in only a few topics. 
Cooperation is urged with individual inventors and investigators. Various 
types of investigation are enumerated, such as invention, expenmen a 
study, theoretical study, library search, and compilation of data. 

Discussion, pages 911-923, by Messrs. J. B. Whitehead, A. E. Flowers, 
C. E. Skinner, F. C. Caldwell, E. E. Creighton, D. D. Ewing, - • 

ing, N. S. Diamant, J. J. Carty, D. H. Braymer, A. A. Nuns and A. Gray. 

A general discussion from the viewpoint of the college professor, mven- 
tor and manufacturer. 

TRACTIVE RESISTANCES TO A °" 

ROADS AND AT DIFFERENT SPEEDS^ ^ pp . 925-953 
A. E. Kennelly and 0. R. Schurig 

A complete report on an investigation of tractive resistances of urban 
roads to a motor delivery wagon equipped with solid ™bber t ^ Jh 
“tractive resistance” as used in this paper, includes still-air 
but does not include wind resistance and the resistance intern 
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truck. The test truck is fully described. The results included are (1) 
| overall efficiency of truck mechanism and (2) tractive resistances of a 

number of typical urban roads. The components of tractive resistance 
I for a typical road are also given. 

I Discussion, pages 954-955, by Messrs. A. A. Nims and O. R. Schurig. 

| A discussion of “vehicle efficiency,” “road resistance,” “air resistance,” 

I etc. 

I APPLICATION OF A POLAR FORM OF COMPLEX QUANTITIES TO THE CALCULA- 

| TION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT PHENOMENA 

| N. S. Diamant Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 967-978 

I In the calculation of a-c. phenomena by means of complex quantities, as 

1 a rule, the rectangular components of the vector are used. A simple 

method for dealing directly with the vectors themselves is described and 
| consists in introducing the operator j n , where n , contrary to ordinary 

|i usage, may be any positive or negative fraction. For convenience of 

It reference a summary of formulas is given and also a very short biblio- 

| graphy. 

Discussion , pages 979-981, by Messrs. A. Gray, E. E. F. Creighton, 
| J. B. Whitehead, E. H. Colpitts and N. S. Diamant. 

A general discussion of the various mathematical determinations. 

! 

J| SOME FEATURES OF DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COOKING AND HEATING 

H. B. Peirce Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1001-1011 

|| From tests made on a number of domestic cooking and heating installa- 

§ j tions, it would appear that electric cooking has a better load factor than a 

lighting load and that this factor improves as the number of ranges 
i increases. The errors incident to these tests are discussed. Suggestions 

are made for checking these results by others. In the heating field, the 
effect of water heaters superimposed on range loads is discussed in rela¬ 
tion to their effect on the central station loads and income. 

Discussion , pages 1012-1015, by Messrs. J. B. Fisken, C. E. Magnusson, 
W. D. Peaslee, L. F. Curtis, R. W. Pope, E. R. Perrv, H. F. Holland and 
H. J. Gille. 

A general discussion. 

INSULATOR FAILURES UNDER TRANSIENT VOLTAGES 
W. D. Peaslee Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1187-1194 

This paper presents the results of recent investigations on the failure of 
insulators under impact and combined impact and normal frequency volt¬ 
ages. Microphotographs are included. The breakdown of a dielectric 
involves energy which is a time function, and the importance of the dura¬ 
tion of the stress in determining the magnitude of the voltage necessary to 
puncture an insulator are discussed. The importance of the elimination 
of air holes and defects in porcelain is shown. Some essential features of a 
successful line insulator are stated. 

Discussion , pages 1195-1205, by Messrs. J. B. Fisken, W. D. Peaslee, R. 
Howes, L. T. Merwin, H. J. Ryan, R. W. Mastick, R. M. Boykin, A. A. 
Miller and E. E. F. Creighton. 

A general discussion including experiences of certain power transmission 
lines. 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY TESTS AND SPECIFICATIONS BASED ON MODERN 

STANDARDS 

H. M. Hobart Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1269-1287 

Comparisons are made of the standardization rules for electrical 
machinery now in force in various countries showing that machinery built 
in conformance with the American rules will usually also conform with 
rules employed in other countries. Suggestion is made that 55 degrees 
could be employed as the ambient temperature of reference for tropical 
ratings. Attention is called to a series of acceptance tests on some large 
waterwheel generators and to the temperature results obtained by making 
cyclic heat runs on these machines. 

No discussion. 

THE EFFECT OF RECENT DECISIONS ON THE WORK OF INVENTORY AND 

APPRAISAL 

Philander Betts Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1369-1374 

In order that inventories and appraisals shall be useful in determining 
all the appropriate elements of value, they must be classified as to age, 
condition, use, and extent of use in each class of service. 

Discussion , incorporated with that of paper by Julian Loebenstein on 
“Growth and Depreciation.” 

CONTINUOUS INVENTORIES: THEIR PREPARATION AND VALUE 
Harry E. Carver Vol. 1916, pp. 1375-1387 

A discussion of the advisability of attempting a continuous inventory, 
giving possible uses and advantages to be derived therefrom. Also, the 
preparation of such an inventory. Suggestions for the division of property 
into four general groups for that purpose, outlines of general forms and 
methods for collecting and recording data required. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Julian Loebenstein on 
“Growth and Depreciation.” 


Julian Loebenstein 


GROWTH AND DEPRECIATION 

Vol. xxxv—1916, pp. 1389-1407 


It is generally assumed that a complex utility property will depreciate to 
an approximately fixed per cent condition. This is shown by theoretical 
and actual curves to be incorrect. It is shown that the manner of the 
company’s growth affects its per cent condition. 

The necessity of reserves, the manner in which they may be kept and the 
return which should be allowed on them, whether reinvested or not, is 
discussed. Several commission and court decisions are quoted to show 
the tendency to disallow a return on a reserve and arguments arepresented 


in refutation of the decisions. 

Discussion (including that of papers by Philander Bette and Harry E. 
Carver), pages 1408-1436, by Messrs. W. B. Jackson, G. V Whittemore, 
D. B. Rushmore, E. J. Cheney, W. S. Franklin, P. Betts H E. Carver, 
W R McCann, F. Gill, L. R. Nash, Fi C. Merriell and J. Loebenstein. 

A general discussion of factors involved in the three papers. 
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RUPTURING CAPACITIES OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Stephen Q. Hayes Vol. xxxv 1916, pp. 1523-1530 

A series of notes on the rupturing capacity of oil breakers. Description 
of result obtained by root-mean-square of maximum peak of current wave 
that occurs while breaker is opening multiplied by root-mean-square of 
open-circuit voltage that occurs immediately after breaker opens. Atten¬ 
tion called to different classes of ratings. Recommendations made as to 
most desirable method of rating and ability of breakers to be re-operative. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by 15. M. Hewlett, on 
“Rating of Oil Circuit Breakers." 

RATING OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

E. M. Hewlett Vol. xxxv 1916, pp. 1631-1533 

Paper points out several difficulties which are encountered in rating by 
actual current breakers, but generally favors that these ratings be on the 
basis of the current to be opened in the are at the operating voltage of the 
system. 

Discussion , pages 1534-1549, by Messrs. C. Licit ten berg, N. L. Pollard, 
G. A. Burnham, J. L. Harper, H, W. Buck, J. B. Taylor, K. ('. Randall, 
L. 15. Irnlay, C. A. Adams, 15. M. Hewlett, S. Q. Hayes, H. R. Summer- 
hayes, P. M. Lincoln, L. W, Chubb and P. Lindemann. 

A general discussion. 
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A-G. generators, temperature guarantees (See Temperature 


guarantees, etc.) 

motors, oil wells (See Motors, oil wells, etc.) 

phenomena, calculation, complex quantities, polar form. . . . 957 

complex quantities, polar form, 

addition and subtraction. 962 

complex quantities, polar form, 

bibliography. 977 

complex quantities, polar form, 

expression for power. 963 

complex quantities, polar form, 

general principles. 959 

complex quantities, polar form, 

illustrative problems. 966 

complex quantities, polar form, 

multiplication and division. 960 

Admittance, wave form standard, characteristics. 1155 

condenser type, objections. 1157 

distortion factors, formulas. . . . 1167 

numerical 

values. 1173 

harmonics, penalty curves. 1172 

interference coefficients. 1174 

measurements. 1168 

R C standard, characteristic 

curves, R variable. 1160 


RLC standard, characteristic 

curves, variable L, R constant 1163 
RLC standard, characteristic 

curves, variable R, L constant 1162 
RLC standard, important re¬ 


quirements . 1166 

.simple and complex standard 

circuits. 1158 

Air, corona, effect of density. 788 

visual, data. 787 

effect high continuous voltages. 783 

spark-over voltages, concentric cylinders. 789 

needle gaps. 786 

spheres. 785 

Alabama Power Co., report on grounded neutral. 581 


Altitude, effect on temperature rise, electrical apparatus. (See 
Temperature, operating, etc.) 

Appraisal and inventory, recent decisions, effect of (See Inven¬ 


tory and appraisal, recent decisions, etc.) 

Arcing ground suppressor.699 719 

Arresters, aluminum cell. 699 

lightning, determining effectiveness of. 659 

Artificial transmission line, adjustable constants. 1137 

Asphalt roads, tractive resistances, motor truck. 941 

Balancers, single-phase, essential requirements. 1341 
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Barometric pressure, effect on temperature rise, stationary induc¬ 
tion apparatus (See Temperature, operating, altitude effect, 
etc.) 

Blooming mill, reversing, electric drive, statistics. 

Brick-block road, tractive resistance, motor truck. 

Budapest City Railroad, d-c., high voltage._. 

Bus, generator, scheme of Public Service Electric Co. 

Cables, insulated, lead covered, temperature rise. 

’split conductor, use. 

temperature rise, carrying capacity 2-conductor concentric. 

2-conductor flat and 3- 

conductor sector. 

reduction factors...... 

duct lines. 

forced ventilation. 

water cooled. 

early investigations. 

effect of adjacent cables, equations. 

effect of short-circuited lead sheaths. 

final rise.. 

hot spots due to steam lines. 

maximum current carrying capacity, 


multiple-conductor cable.1027 

maximum current carrying capacity 

one-conductor cable.1024 

overload or intermittent rating. 

rate.1032 

rating of cables. 

sheath currents... 

surface thermal conductivity. 

thermal conductivities, graphic method. 


p a p e r-insulated 
one-conductor 
lead-covered.. 

variable air temperature, duct line. 

Canadian electrical utilities, municipal (See Public utilities, etc.) 

Central station power, single-phase. 

Ceramics, durability factor, porcelain suspension insulators (See 
Insulators, porcelain suspension, etc.) 

Chicago and Interurban Traction Co., report on grounded neutral. 

Cinder and gravel roads, tractive resistances, truck. 

Circuit breakers, oil, rating... 

distress definition.. 

factor of safety.; . . . . 

low vs. high-voltage arcs. 

physical dimensions factor. 

power factor. 

reactors. 

rupturing capacity.. 

1,425,000 kv-a. test. 

class ratings. 

effect of location. 

maximum current vs. 

maximum kv-a. rating 
ratings, automatic and 

non-automatic. 

reoperation.. 

symmetrical vs. unsym- 

metrical wave. 

tank dimensions factor. 
Complex quantities, polar form, application to solution of a-c. 

phenomena. 

Conductivity, thermal, cylinders, infinite length (cables). 
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Conductors, split, use. 

(f ^ , steel (See Transmission, conductors, steel etc 1 

Converters, phase, action of, explanation. ’ } . 

current relations.* ’ ’. 

theory of. . 

„ , synchronous, protection,' after service iaterrantinn" ' 

Cooking, electric, demand factor, apartment house, curve ? '' 

curves. 

load factor. . 

range load curves. . 

power rates. . 

Copper losses, d-c. machines, armature eddy current', estimated vs'. 

calculated, 

table. 

formula.. 272 

Corona, detection; comparison of electroscope, galvanomete^Md 

telephone method. 

electroscope... 

galvanometer.’ ’ * * ‘ ’ * ' * ' .. 

telephone an< ^ ca * cu * ate ^ va lues, comparison. 


voltmeter , 


methods of observation. 

principle. . 

Cost, artificial transmission line. *. 

comparative single-phase power generation i q a q 

insulator testing, telephone method.'‘ : 

municipal lighting and railway power, Canada. 

power, Niagara.. . 

P.er kw-hr., public utilities, Canadian, table. 

single-phase, Niagara. . 

^ rolling mill, reversing drive, steam vs. electric. 

Crest voltmeters (See Voltmeters, crest, etc.) . 

Currents, impulse, periodic and non-periodic vs. spacic and non- 

spacic... 

theory. *. 

boundary conditions. *’**’’** . 

constants.* .. 

cumulative oscillations. • ’ * ” ' * ' ‘ 

distortion constant.. 

energy dissipation constant.. . 

energy transfer constant.* 

extremely high frequencies. 

quarter-wave oscillations.. 

, , , terminal conditions. 

Cyclograph, cathode ray.. 

D-C. railway practise, high-voltage (See Railways, d-c. etc.) 
Defense vs. water power developemnt (See Water power develop¬ 
ment, etc.) 1 

Depreciation and growth (See Growth and depreciation) 

Dielectric strength, absorption phenomena. 

air, oil and solid insulations__ . . . * . ’ ’ ’ ’’ 7 

rv , , . T variation with thickness, explanation. 

Dielectrics, research subjects.... 

Direct-current machines, iron losses (See Iron'losses,'etc.). 

Distortion factor, differentia?, definition.... 

jQistributiqn ? domestic power, commercial and engineering stand¬ 
point .. 

individual residence transformers, 

' advantages. 

map of system. 

underground, 3-conductor cable, maximum sizes. 


tO tO -vj 
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Distribution, undergroitnd { continucd) 

advantages... 

cable, installing. 

sixes,... 

conduit, location.. . , . 

si 7A '.............. 

system. ... . 

design, load records........ 

economy, factors e<meerncd. 


load maps...1-11 

location of trunk ducts under service 

boxes.. . . . ; .. - . 

manholes, lireproofmg cables.. 

number.. 1 '2 M2 


paper-insulated cable.. .. 

reliability, factors concerned. 

schemes of ilist rihution. 

steel mills.. . . 

disadvantages. 

duet foumlations. 

single vs. 2*eonduetor cable 
sub-surface obstructions, map. 

subway equipment... 

system subdivisions. 

transformer vaults, ventilation . . . 

Domestic power, distribution systems (See Distribution, domestic 
power, etc.) 

Efficiency, mechanism, overall, electric truck.. .. 

Einthoven galvanometer.. , ..... ..... 

motion of string, equation. . 

varying f r e q n e n e v, 
curves... 

Electric circuit, capacity in series, application of.. . , ,.26 

diagram.... , , . 

voltage anti current, equations 
drive, rolling mills, reversing (See Rolling mills, reversing, 
etc.) 

heating and rooking, some features of., 

lighting, research subjects... 

machinery, spreibeat ions, modern standards ( See Speci¬ 
fications, elect rie machinery, etc,) 
railroad, Norfolk and Western, Operation (See Railroad, 
elect rie, etc.) 

truck, overall efficiency, driving mechanism.. 

valve, frequency range.... 

Electrical apparatus, temperature rise, <fieri of altitude (See 
Tenipentlure, oj>erat ing♦ et e.) 
machinery, temperature distribution (Set* Temperature 
distribution, etc,) 

research, engineering colleges, suggestions. . , , . 
utilities, municipal, Canadian, western (See Public 
utilities, etc.) 

Electrochemical industries, cooperative power development,.. 

location, factors involved.. 

products, brief review of. 

various products, power consumption, 
water and power development, interest 

Electrolysis, coefficient of corrosion, definition. ... 

iron, variation of potential between bonds of pipe or 
rail.. 

water rheostats..., ... 

and lead, advisability of reversing trolley poten¬ 
tials periodically.., ,.. 


1206 
121S 
121;1 
1220 
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1210 
1210 
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122 1 
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Electi olysis, iron and lead ( continued) 

apparent current densities met in 

practise. 

coefficient of corrosion, various condi¬ 
tions, curve. 

complete tests, accuracy of results. . . . 

arrangement of tests. . 
chemicals and elec¬ 
trodes. 

cleaning of electrodes.. 

conditions. 

correction and reduc¬ 
tion factors. 

current measurements 
electrolyte used. .... . 
frequency and current 

density. 

iron electrodes in so¬ 
dium carbonate soil 
lead electrodes in so¬ 
dium carbonate soil 
60 and 15-cycle tests. . 
1-sec. and 6-sec. period 
tests. 


one and ten minute 

• period tests. 

One hour, 48 hour and 
weekly period* tests. 
tabular summary of 
tests. 

effect of circulation of electrolyte.... * 
effect of circulation of electrolvte, 60- 
cycle and 20-cvcle current tatle*. 
effect of circulation of electrolyte 24- 

hour reversals, table.; 

effect of current reversal on resistance 
effect of gasformation in electrolyte.331 
effect of valency of metals on corrosion 

frequency limit of corrosion. 

influence of frequency. 

main causes.* * *. 

pitting.. 

theories advanced 

iron embedded in concrete. 

nickel steel alloys and boiler plate 

va ™^t^ ll0ys> elect rolyte of 2 per cent‘sodium’ carl 

Electroscope, corona detection.*. 

Exciteis, connection scheme, Public Service Electric Co. 

Experiments, insulators, porcelain suspension (Sec Insulators 
porcelain suspension, etc.) huiaiois, 

Faulty cable localizer. 

F °d^Jiopment, V etcT atCr po ^‘^eiopmenV (Sec Water Power 

Frequency, effect on electrolysis of iron and lead (See Electrolysis 
iron and lead, etc.) ' y * 

high, suppression of surges, use of parallel grounded 
wires (See Wires, parallel grounded, etc.) 

Future of water power m the United States. . 

Galvanometer, corona detection .. .. . 

Einthoven.... 

Generators, 3-phase, protection, opening field' circuit,' diagram' of 

connections. 


329 

325 

315 

309 

311 

313 

310 

314 
314 
309 

312 
,320 

321 

316 

316 

316 

317 

319 

305 

307 

308 
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338 
333 
332 

301 

302 

335 

303 

336 
341 

340 

812 

703 


700 


249 

813 

217 

639 
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Generators, 3-phase protection (continued) 

relays. 636 

voltage reduction, opening exciter 

field. 638 

opening gener¬ 
ator field. . . 638 

a-c., temperature guarantees (See Temperature, guar¬ 
antees, etc.) 

air-washer, Public Service Electric Co.. 713 

d-c., speed-output curves... 515 

research subjects. 902 

single-phase, theory. 1332 

turbo, temperature conditions, rotors. 1497 

stators. 1493 

Granite block road, tractive resistance, motor truck. 943 

Grounded neutral, high-tension transmission, experiences (See 
• Transmission, high-tension, etc.) ■ 

Growth and depreciation. , 1389 

anticipated depreciation. 1410 

contractors profits. 1417 

depreciation definitions. 1409 

fund, allowable return, jus¬ 
tice of. 1404 

expense of depreciation.. 1411 

gold depreciation factor.1416 1418 

increasing investment, ten years. 1396 

influence of growth. 1414 

investment cost. 1417 

liquid depreciation reserve fund. 1390 

per cent condition. 1396 

reserve fund, laying aside and use. 1401 

structural value. 1411 

theoretical depreciation. . 1410 

uniform investment, five years. 1392 

ten years. 1391 

value cure, composite theoretical, St. 

Louis United Railways. 1398 

Harmonics, high-tension transmission, neutral grounded. 596 

Heat, radiation, laws.. .. 601 

conduction, laws. 603 

convection, laws. 603 

Lorenz, law.*. 604 

dissipation, tank surfaces, calculation. 610 

Heating, electric, load factor. 1002 

power rates. 989 

Helmholtz formula, resonance, spherical cavity. 226 

High frequency surges, suppression by parallel grounded wires (See 
Wires, parallel grounded, etc.) 

High-tension insulators, defective, testing for (See Insulators, high 
tension, defective, etc.) 

High voltage, measurement..’. . . . 119 

Illumination, Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 757 

P. I. E., art gallery, non-glare. 767 

artistic reflections, flood and relief lighting. . 776 

banner and cartouche lighting standards... . 763 

cascade lighting, concealed. 777 

changeability of effects. 778 

combination fountain and light sources. 771 

curvature, preservation.. 777 

electric kaleidoscope. 765 

electric-steam color scintillator. 762 

general lighting and power data.., . , 780 

ground and building plan,. 779 
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Illumination, P. I. E- {continued) . 

high bay lighting. . 

large auditoriums, indirect lighting .... 

‘‘life-within” effects.. 

“Novagem” jewels.. 

open court lighting, creation of mystery.... 

relief wall lighting, concealed sources. 

total power, gas and electric. 

tower illumination... .. 

Impulse currents, theory.... 

general..... 

non-periodic. 

periodic.'... 

types of current.• -. 

distributed constants in 
a-c. circuit 
d-c. circuit 
massed constants in d-c. 
• circuit.... 

Induction apparatus, temperature rise, effect of altitude. .. 

Inductive interference, analysis of noise currents. 

angular crossings.• •••••••* . 

* barrelling, continuous and non-contmuous. 
coefficients, determination, instrument 

diagram. 

various generators. 

committee report... 

continuous corona discharge. 

crossovers.. 

cross-talk. # .. 

discontinuity points.. 

factors involved... 

future prospects... 

generator wave form.. 

grounded neutral systems.• •; ■ • 

& star-star and star- 

delta. 

higher harmonics. . . 

metallic balanced circuits. 

parallelism, data required. ••••*: 

exposure chart. . 
general route 
map.......... 

power circuit dia¬ 
gram. 

symbols used .... 
particular cases solved, system with 

^rounded -neutral at one point only. 

particular cases solved, ungrounded power 

penalizing harmonics, effect on cost of 

generators... .*••••■ . 

power circuit factors to be considered. 

practical problem. :***.: .; AAA 

series impedance m power circuit..... iuoo 
spacing and configuration of power wires.. 

telephone circuits, drainage devices. 

transpositions, exposed line systems. 

particular cases solved, three 

power circuits.. 

power and telephone cir- 

* cuits. 

rotation of... ... • • 
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Inductive interference, transpositions ( continued) 

whole-line. 

unbalanced exposure.•■•••.. 

unusual conditions on power circuits...... 

wave form, effect of length of transmission 

line... ; .. 

transmission network compli¬ 
cations . 


Industrial power, research subjects.,.. • • ■ ■ ■ • ■ • •; 

research, relation of pure science (President Cart} s 
address).. . . 


Insulation, high-voltage, effect..... 

diagram of connections. 

resistance recorder, use by Public Service Electric Co.. 

Insulations, solid, high continuous voltages, effect. 

varnished cambric, puncture voltages..• • • • 

variation with 
time and tem¬ 
perature. 

wet, break-down voltages. 

Insulators, dielectric strength, effect of temperature.^. 

failure, conditions to be avoided.‘. 

structure under microscope. 

transient voltages.• • • ..• 

air-break vs. oil-break 

switches. 

single vs. oscillating discharge 

sphere-gap-horn-gap. 

superposed on normal wave. . 

types tested. 

Washington Water Power Co’s experience. 

high-tension, defective, megger test for. 

oscillation transformer test.... 
telephone receiver test, appara¬ 
tus. 

telephone receiver test, check 

methods..• 

telephone receiver test, classi¬ 
fication of noises. 

telephone receiver test, cost.. . . 
telephone receiver test, defec¬ 
tive pin-type. 

telephone receiver test, depre¬ 
ciation data. 

telephone receiver test, limita¬ 
tions . 

telephone receiver test, Pacific 

Gas & Electric Co. 

telephone receiver test, porous 

units. 

telephone receiver test, results. 
telephone receiver test, theory 

of action. 

testing for. 

voltage duty. 

wireless set test. 

porcelain, design, requirements to be observed.. ...... 

suspension, acceptance vs. service durability. 

bibliography. ; . 

cementing pin, effect.'. 

detecting porosity.. 

durability. 
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1181 
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907 

479 

783 

784 
712 
792 
794 


795 

798 

1199 
1192 
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1200 
1205 
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Insulators, porcelain, suspension ( continued) 

experiments on. 1453 

corona discharge, 
guarding 

against. 1456 

high-voltage meg¬ 
ger. 1455 

moisture effects.. 1461 

p u 11-resistance 

studies. 1458 

scope of. 1454 

temperature re¬ 
sistance studies 1459 

voltage resistance 

studies. 1458 

water-logging . . .. 1461 

fireclay, relative porosity.. 1447 

fundamental requirements. 1437 

over- and under-firing. 1441 

porosity curves, North Carolina 
Kaolin and 
English China 

Clay. 1446 

Tennessee Ball 

Clay. 1445 

various compo¬ 
sition. 1444 

effect of materials in 

solution. 1439 

trial by gaseous conduc¬ 
tion. 1443 

resistivity-temperature curves.. . 1449 

wet process, advantages and dis¬ 
advantages . 1448 

vs. dry process. 1440 

testing, concentrated resistance. 741 

dielectric losses. 734 

distributed internal resistance. 739 

oscillator. 743 

surface leakage. 741 

porous vs. non-porous. 1199 

resistance recorder. 712 

suspension, deterioration investigation. 1467 

graded, voltage distribution curves. 751 

grading, measurement of distribution of 

voltage. 747 

methods adopted. 747 

new method.. 745 

theory. 746 

meggering, kenetron, use. 1468 

metallic attachments, effect on stress. 1469 

moisture absorption, rate. 1470 

surface spark-over. 790 

testing, laboratory method. 737 

megger and others. 735 

method, cost. 736 

ungraded, voltage distribution curves. 750 

Interference, inductive (See Inductive interference, etc.) 

use of arcing ground suppressor. 720 

Inventories, continuous, preparation. 1379 

and value. 1375 

forms.1382 to 1386 

grouping property. 1381 
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Inventories, continuous, preparation {continued) 

work orders. 

value and use... 

Inventory and appraisal ‘'appreciation value ’. 

classification as to use. 

going value... 

preparation, change sheets, value ol.. . . 

“present worth”. 

“property growth”. 

property used and useful. 

recent decisions, effect of.. 

reproduction value vs. original value. . 

true valuation factors. 

value new vs. depreciated value. 

value not cost. 


Iron losses, d-c. machines 


lUIl lusaco) —. , r 11 1 1 

armature ring, full load. 

losses. 

tooth loss, full load. 

no load.. 

calculation, equation for increased air 

gap, no load. 

classification of core losses. ; . 

commutating and non-commutating pole 
compensating winding, disadvantages. 29b 
eddy current losses, divided conductors . 

effect of frequency . . 

eddy currents in copper, full load. 

effect of filing and of pressure, armature 

core.. ■ ■ 

effect of high copper loss on core loss, 

curve... 

effect of open slots on flux density, no¬ 
effect of shearing, punching and bending 

armature core... 

laminations, effect of excessive pressure. . 
pole face losses, determination by special 
homopolar generator. 

full load.• • • • 

due to armature slots, 
equation, no-load.... 

stray losses, full load. 

no-load.. 

tufting or bunching of flux, pole face .... 

variables to be considered. 

railway motors. 

transformers. 

t a White Engineering Corporation, report on grounded neutral 

Lighting, Panama-Pacific International Exposition (See Illumma- 
tion, P. I. E.) 

power rates.' ‘ ’ * 

Lightning arresters, point of connection.; 

protection,°4(X)0-vol? circuit '(See' Protection; 'lightning, 

of transmission lines, parallel grounded wires 
(See Wires, parallel grounded., etc.) 

studies in protection, 4000-volt circuits, Chicago. 

Liquid rheostat, mine service, diagram . . . .. 

railway service, construction.. 
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1424 

1372 
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1408 
1426 
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1371 
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275 
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283 
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Liquid rheostat, railway service (continued) 

4 cooling tower.171 

capacity.. 

functions. 

horizontal arrangement of tanks, 
schematic connection diagram . . . 

section diagram. 

Macadam road, tractive resistance, motor truck. ............... 

Machinery, electric, specifications, modern standards (See Speci¬ 
fications, electric machinery, etc.) _ 

Measuring instruments, research subjects. 

Megger, test, insulators, defective.. . •;*•*•**' V 1. 

tests, suspension insulators (See Insulators, suspension, 
testing, etc.) 

Motor truck, tractive resistances, different roads and speeds (See 
Tractive resistances, trucks, etc.) _ 

Motors, d-c., reversing rolling mill drive (See Rolling mills, revers¬ 
ing, etc.) 

induction, protection, after service interruptions. 


oil wells... 

a-c. vs. d-c. equipment. 

all operations, total power consumption curve... . 

convenience.. 

drilling.. ... 

wiring diagram. 

and bailing, power curve. 

elevation and plan of equipment. 

lifting tubing, h.p. required, formula. 

mechanical efficiency of rig,. approximate. 

pumping, pulling and cleaning. 

“spudding in” casing, power curve. 

two-motor equipments.. 

two-speed type, diagram of connections.. 

Y-delta and two-speed types. 

research subjects..... 

rolling mill drive, reversing (See Rolling mills, reversing, 
etc.) 

synchronous, protection, after service interruption. 

Mt. Whitney Power & Elec.Co.. report on grounded neutral. 

Multi-recorder, use by Public Service Electric Co.. 

N. Y., N. H. & H.. single-phase problem..•. 

Nitrogen, fixation (See Waterpower development, etc.) 

Non-grounded neutral system, isolating transformers. 

Norfolk & Western, operation. : ..:/ 

Oil circuit breakers, rupturing capacities (See Circuit breakers, oil, 


etc.) 

effect of high continuous voltages. 

spark-over voltages, needle gaps... 

wells, motor equipment (See Motors, oil wells, etc.) 

Oscillation transformer, testing for defective insulators. 

Oscillator testing, porcelain insulators. 

Oscillograph, Bennet, small current... 

Pacific Light & Power Co., report on grounded neutral. . . ... .... 

transmission lines, plan.572, o74 

Panama-Pacific International Exposition, illumination. 

Penn. Water & Power Co., grounded neutral report.. .. 

Phenomena, a-c., calculation of, polar form complex quantities.... 

Phonographic alphabet, writing machine. 

Porcelain, insulators, breakdown, transient voltages. 

suspension, durability (See Insulators, porce¬ 
lain suspension, etc.) 

suspension insulators, experiments on (See Insulators, 
porcelain suspension, etc.) 
testing (See Insulators, porcelain, testing, etc.) 
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169 
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544 
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552 
551 

550 
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717 
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1132 
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Porosity, porcelain insulators, testing. .. 

Potential, electrostatic, indicating devices... 

Potentiometer, high-voltage..... 

Power, calculation, polar form of complex quantities. 

consumption of, electrochemical industries. 

cost, Niagara..■ 

domestic, distribution system, commercial and engineering 

standpoints. f . 

hydroelectric, development, electrochemical possibilities.. 

future development, methods._. 

possible development in U. S., estimated ... 

installed, hydroelectric, development.. .. 

distribution of development.. 

geographical distribution.. 

proportion of central-station power 

plants, design and economics, research subjects.. 

primary, total fixed installed, U. S. 

percentage hydroelec¬ 
tric. 

single-phase, advantages of large capacity unit. 

balancer vs. single-phase motor, cost. 

balancers, essential requirements. 

balancing a 3-phase generator, methods. .... 

capacity diversity.. 

central station generation... 

separut e general < »rs. 

supply... 

cost at Niagara,.... 

factor. ( . 

of apparat us, various met hods of genera¬ 
tion.lifts 

customer power factor correction.. 

direct from polyphase system. .. 

auxiliary bal¬ 
ancers. ...... 

single-p h a s e 
booster.. 
u n b a 1 a n e e d 
feeder c.m.fs. 

equipment for mixed polyphase and single 

phase load... .. 

equipment for mixed polyphase and single 

phase load, diagrams of connections. 

fluctuating type. 

generator theory. 

limiting capacity of generators. 

load factor.... 

methods of production. .., . , . . 

N. Y.,N.H,& H, f Cos Cob station, unbalancing 
figures................. 

map of supply lines. 

methods of supply considered 

problems. 

201 st St. station, diagram of 
connections. 

West Parms substation, dia¬ 
gram of connections 

phase balancer, limiting the load. . . 

phase converter, applications..,. . .. 

considered as motor gen 
era,tor.... 

considered as a polyphase 
general or. 
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Power, single-phase, phase converter ( continued ) 

considered as a transformer. 

current relations. 

explanation of action. 

theory of. 

power company’s problem. 

power factor. 

correction.* 

generators designed for less* than 

unity. 

regulation. 

production. 

railway, supply from 3-phase generators. 

relative size of generators. 

several distributing substations, 
synchronous condenser, justification of. .... .* 
three-phase generator with dampers, efficiency 
vanous methods of generation, comparative 

efficiency. 

voltage triangles, polyphase generator, bal¬ 
anced and unbalanced.... 

steam locomotive generated, U. S., estimated. 

President Carty’s Address (Relation of Pure Science to Industrial 
Research). 

Protection, high-voltage systems, isolating transformers. 

lightning, 4000-volt circuit.. .. ..!!!.’! 

behavior of arresters. 

Chicago investigation, data 

on transformers. 

Chicago investigation, data 
on transformers burned 

out in 19If)_6(58, 069 

Chicago investigation, loca¬ 
tion of burned out irans- 

^ formers, 1915. 

Chi cage > in vestiga tion, 

transformer troubles ac¬ 
cording to size.079 

('hicago investigation,trans¬ 
formers, relation of ter¬ 
minal boards to fuses 

blown. 

determining effectiveness of 

arresters... 

examination of transformers 

for arcing.,. ... 

extra large transformer pri¬ 
mary fuses... . 

gr< m wding t ran sforn\cr <aises 
location of arresters on 
transformer poles . 
service (See Service, restoration, etc.) 

individual differential or balance method. 

Public Service Klee trie Co,, air washer. 

aluminum cell ar¬ 
resters.. 

arcing g r o u n d 
suppressor. 

cable testing. 

coherer alarm de¬ 
vice. 

dampers for air- 
blast transfor¬ 
mers.. 
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Public utilities, municipal, Canadian (continued) 

monthly power charge:., 

large (‘on sinners. .. 

monthly power charges, 

small (amsumers. 

M < m ise J aw* 1 1 eman«f gn>wt h, 

curve.. 

organization. .. 

principles of, . , 
plant: operafi<m, general data 
power plants and equipment 

revenue disposition. .. 

social considerations. 
si earn plant equipment, 

table... 

taxation.. 
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Transmission, high-tension, grounded neutral ( continued) 

Penn. Water & 
Power Co., resist¬ 
ance and react¬ 
ance tables.... 567 
Penn. Water & 
Power Co., single¬ 
wire grounds.... 
Public Service Elec¬ 
tric Co. 

Puget Sound Trac¬ 
tion, Light & 

Power Co. 

The Colorado Pow¬ 
er Co. 

The Montana Pow¬ 
er Co. 

Toronto Power Co. 
Utah Power & 

Light Co A . 

Victoria Falls & 
Transvaal Power 
Co., Ltd. 

quarter-wave oscillations. 

transient voltages, insulator failures. . 

origin. 

research subjects.. 

line, artificial, adjustable constants.* *. 

costs.,. 

bibliography. 
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distributed and lumpy types. 

experiments, resonance. 

sudden impressed im¬ 
pulses. 

voltage and current 

along line. 

inductance element. 

instruments. 

resistance element. 

wiring diagram. 

parallel grounded wires, theory and use (See 
Wires, parallel grounded, etc.) 
poles, protection against lightning, grounded 

vertical wire. 

Transportation problem vs. water power development (See Water 
power development, etc.) 

United Electric Light & Power Co., 201st St. Station, N. Y., 

N. H. & H. supply, dia¬ 
gram of connections. 

West Farms substation, N. 
# Y., N. H. & H. supply, 

diagram of connections.... 

Utah Power & Light Co., report on grounded neutral. 

Underground distribution systems (See Distribution, underground, 
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Ventilation, turbo-generators, amount of air passed. 

Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Co., Ltd. report on grounded 

neutral. 

Voltage, high, measurement. 

cathode ray cyclograph.... 

connections for a 300-kw. 300,000 volt 
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Voltage, high, measurement Uontinued) 

h * corona mot hod 


crest voltmeter method, errors intro¬ 
duced... 
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diagram of connections... 
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experimental apparatus. 
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methods.. ..• • ■.. ■ . 
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U’sLittK accuracy.. 
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calibration..... 
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comparison with sphere gap readings.. . 

dimensions.. .... 
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method of measurement- 

pressure type. . ' 

vs. temperaf urc, table of value 


advantages.. . , • ....... 
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appiieations ...■■• .* . . 

calibration... . . . 
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construction. .... 
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historical. ... 
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operation. 
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Water power, development ( continued ) 

financial aspect. 

combination of various 
sources of power. . . 
effect of laws and prec¬ 
edents. 

excessive promoter 

charges. 

installation, initial ul¬ 
timate capacity.... 

food problem. 

agricultural aspect. 

fertilizer distribution in 

1909. 

harvest statistics. 

importation of fertilizer, 
manufacture of fertilizers 
potash and phosphate 

extraction.. 

nitrogen, fixation, Cyanamid process. 

du Pont process. .. 
utilization of pres¬ 
ent electric in¬ 
stallations . 

possible nitrogen sources, coking in¬ 
dustry.. .. 

transportation problem.• • 

transportation problem, canal vs. rail¬ 
road construction, cost. 

transportation problem, construction 

of dams. 

transportation problem, permissible 

hydroelectric investment. 

transportation problem, permissible 
hydroelectric investment stand-by 

steam plant. 

transportation problem, railroad fuel 
cost vs. total operating expense.... 
transportation problem, railroad oper¬ 
ating expenses. 

transportation problem, steam loco¬ 
motive vs. electric power. 

transportation problem, steam power 

cost, recent improvement.408 

transportation problem, steam vs. 

electricity, average cost. 

vs. defense... 

nitrate importation.■ 

Wattmeter, polyphase, connections, checking..'. .••••. . 

by opening supply.. 

classification. 

effect of unbalanced load.... 

equation verification. 

possible arrangements. 

rate of rotation, equations. . . 

two wattmeter check. 

with voltage transformers. . .. 

Wave form, deviation factor. 

standard, admittance type.-. : .. • • • 

inductive interference, committee report... 

Wheel slip, chattering, characteristic diagram. 

cure. 

electric motive power. 
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